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INTRODUCTION 


This study investigates the presence and treatment of the theme of the 
relationship between human freedom and divine grace in Augustine's 
sermones ad populum, paying specific attention to the sermones related 
to the period of the Pelagian controversy and the sermones with an anti- 
Pelagian intent. The research question upon which the present study is 
based is the following: Do different contexts furnish different insights? 
More specifically, we endeavour to determine whether the theme of grace 
is present and thematised in the sermones in the same manner as it is 
in the systematic writings engaged in the Pelagian controversy. In other 
words, does the difference in genre lead to a difference in content and/ 
or treatment? The first chapter focuses on the choice of the anti-Pelagian 
sermones as point of departure for our study and its endeavour to furnish 
an adequate response to the research question. 

The first chapter also contains a double status quaestionis. The first pres- 
ents Augustine's sermones ad populum and endeavours to discern their 
uniqueness on the basis of the available scholarly literature on the topic. 
The second offers an overview of the historical context of the Pelagian 
controversy, focusing on the various protagonists, their ideas, the succes- 
sion of (polemic) documents stemming from both ‘camps’, together with 
a sketch of the recent history of research on the controversy. The histori- 
cal analysis is then followed by a more systematic study of Augustine's 
doctrine of grace, in which the question of potential evolution therein is 
discussed. Particular attention is addressed to the potential significance of 
the sermones ad populum for the study of Augustine's concept of gratia. 
Is the doctrine of grace treated differently in the sermones and in par- 
ticular the anti-Pelagian sermones? The chapter concludes with a brief 
introduction to the anti-Pelagian sermones together with a short overview 
thereof. 

Four central gratia-related themes within the Pelagian controversy are 
discussed in the following four chapters: fides, baptismus paruulorum, ora- 
tio, peccatum (originale). Each of the said chapters is constructed according 
to the same four-part structure. Firstly, Augustine's thought on the theme 
in question — in general and within the context of the Pelagian contro- 
versy — is summarised on the basis of recent scholarly studies. Secondly, 
we endeavour to give the floor to Augustine the preacher, selecting a 
number of paradigmatic anti-Pelagian sermones per thematic subject, ser- 
mones that are dedicated entirely to the theme in question. The content 
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of these sermons is then studied in depth and a detailed survey of sec- 
ondary literature is provided in the footnote apparatus. Thirdly, and in a 
more thematic-synthetic manner, the presence of the theme under analy- 
sis within the anti-Pelagian sermones as a whole is examined. Fourthly, a 
number of important biblical citations that emerge in the study of the four 
themes in the core sermons and in the corpus of the anti-Pelagian sermones 
are compared. Such biblical citations served as arguments in the Pelagian 
controversy and were a characteristic feature of sermons as ‘commentaries 
on Scripture’. The said biblical quotations are then located within the con- 
text of Augustine's writings as a whole. This allows us to draw comparisons 
not only with the other sermones and with the systematic tractates of the 
Pelagian controversy, but also with Augustine's other homiletic activities 
(enarrationes and tractatus) and work unrelated to the controversy. The 
first two parts of each chapter explore important secondary literature on the 
theme in question in addition to the original sources. The third and fourth 
parts restrict themselves for the most part to primary literature. The data 
collected in each chapter serves as the basis for a reflection on the unique 
presence and treatment of the specific gratia-related theme in anti-Pelagian 
sermones and the (content-based and chronological) place of the given 
sermons in the controversy. The concluding chapter offers a similar reflec- 
tion from the perspective of gratia in general and based on the collective 
conclusions of the four preceding chapters. 

A number of concrete issues — both content-related and practical — 
require some additional explanation at this juncture. Any study of Augus- 
tine's sermones must of necessity expose his presentation of Pelagian ideas 
together with Ais interpretation of the Scriptures. In hindsight, however, 
the accuracy of both has, on occasion, been the subject of contention. 
Where appropriate, reference is made to inaccuracies in the footnotes. 
In addition, our study follows the Latin text of the Bible employed by 
Augustine, which deviates from time to time from the Vulgate version. 
Critical editions are only provided in relation to quotations. Quotations 
from secondary literature maintain the original abbreviations, biblical 
references, capitalisation, italics etc. A chronological survey of the anti- 
Pelagian sermones is provided at the beginning of the volume. Further- 
more, secondary literature related to dating of a specific core sermon is 
referenced separately. The footnotes provide a overview of three recent 
datings of the other sermones (É. Rebillard, P.-M. Hombert, R. Gryson), 
supplemented on occasion with other datings that have attracted interest. 
The secondary literature related to the dating of Augustine's other preach- 
ing activity — the tractatus and the enarrationes — is also provided, based 
for the most part on the studies of M. F. Berrouard and H. Müller. 


CHAPTER ONE 


STATUS QUAESTIONIS ON RESEARCH INTO AUGUSTINE'S SERMONES 
AD POPULUM AND GRATIA 


1 AUGUSTINE'S SERMONES AD POPULUM 


The present study begins with a brief thematic overview of the status 
quaestionis on scholarly research into Augustine's sermones. A meticulous 
and exhaustive study of the theology and spirituality of Augustine's ser- 
mones remains lacking, although a number of excellent introductions to 
the material in question have been published, including those of G. Law- 
less, Ch. Mohrmann, M. Pellegrino, M. Pontet, É. Rebillard, M. Schrama, 
G. Wijdeveld, J. van Oort and G. Partoens.! Partial aspects of the sermones 


1 G. Lawless, ‘Augustine of Hippo as Preacher,’ in: F. Lemoine, C. Kleinhenz (eds.), 
Saint Augustine the Bishop. A Book of Essays, (Garland Medieval Casebooks; 9), Garland, 
New York/London 1994, 13-37. G. Lawless, ‘Preaching,’ in: A. D. Fitzgerald (ed.), Augus- 
tine through the Ages. An Encyclopedia, William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
Grand Rapids/Cambridge 1999, 676-677. Ch. Mohrmann, ‘Saint Augustin prédicateur, in: 
Ch. Mohrmann, Études sur le Latin des Chrétiens, Vol. 1, Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 
Rome 1958, 391-402. G. Partoens, 'Augustin als Prediger, in: V. H. Drecoll (ed.), Augus- 
tinus Handbuch, Mohr Siebeck, Tübingen 2007, 242-247. G. Partoens, ‘Sermones, in: 
V. H. Drecoll (ed.), Augustinus Handbuch, 393-416. M. Pellegrino, ‘General Introduction 
in: J. E. Rotelle (ed.), Sermons I (1-19), On the Old Testament, (The Works of Saint Augustine, 
A Translation for the 21st Century; 3/1), New City Press, New York 1990, 13-163. Translated 
from the Italian by M. J. O'Connell: M. Pellegrino, ‘Introduzione Generale,’ in: P. Bellini, 
F. Cruciani, V. Tarulli (trans., notes), F. Monteverde (intro.), Sant'Agostino. Discorsi I (1-50). 
Sul Vecchio Testamento, (Opere di Sant' Agostino; Vol 29. Parte 3: Discorsi), Città Nuova 
Editrice, Rome 1979. M. Pellegrino, 'Appunti sull'uso della Bibbia nei Sermoni di S. Ago- 
stino,' Rivista Biblica 27 1/2 (1979), 7-39. M. Pontet, L'exégése de S. Augustin prédicateur, 
(Théologie; 7), Aubier, Paris 1946. É. Rebillard, Sermones; in: A. D. Fitzgerald (ed.), Augus- 
tine through the Ages, 773—792. M. Schrama, ‘Als licht in het hart,’ in: J. van Neer (trans.), 
M. Schrama (intro., notes), Aurelius Augustinus. Als licht in het hart. Preken voor het litur- 
gische jaar, Ambo, Baarn 1996, 7-26. J. van Oort, Augustinus Verbi Divini Minister, in: 
J. van Oort, A. De Reuver, M. Verduin (eds.), Verbi Divini Minister. Een bundel opstellen 
over de dienaar en de bediening van het goddelijke Woord aangeboden aan L. Kieviet v.d.m. 
ter gelegenheid van zijn vijfenzestigste verjaardag, Ton Bolland, Amsterdam 1983, 167-188. 
G. Wijdeveld (intro. trans., notes) Twintig preken van Aurelius Augustinus, (Ambo- 
Klassiek), Ambo, Baarn 1986, 15-19. G. Wijdeveld (intro., trans., explanation), Aurelius 
Augustinus. Carthaagse preken, (Ambo Klassiek), Ambo, Baarn 1988, 7-20. 

See also the following short introduction: A. Trapè, ‘Bibbia, teologia, mistica e poesia 
nella predicazione di S. Agostino, Divinitas 24 (1980), 347-351. For bibliographies on 
Augustine's sermones reference can be made to the aforementioned studies, but also — and 
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have also been the subject of research and publication, a number of which 
are mentioned in passing here in the status quaestionis. More detailed dis- 
cussion of the latter can be found in the remaining chapters of the present 
volume, in the discussion of the sermones themselves and the homiletic 
themes treated therein. 


11 Augustine's Formation as Homilist 


Augustine embarked on his career as a preacher in 392, commissioned 
to do so by his bishop Valerius. His formation as a homilist goes back a 
great deal further and reference can be made in this context to his train- 
ing as a rhetorician and his appointment as a teacher of rhetoric. His 
formation in matters related to the Bible, however, is of greater impor- 
tance. Augustine was introduced to the Bible in the first instance as a 
Manichean auditor (373-383). The Manicheans rejected the Old Testa- 
ment as full of contradictions and bearing testimony to a cruel God (in 
contrast to the merciful God of the New Testament) as well as portions 
of the New Testament. During his stay in Milan (384-387), he listened to 
the homilies of Ambrose, which underlined the unity of the Old and New 
Testaments with the help of allegorical exegesis. In Lent 387, Augustine 
was also given instruction on the faith in preparation for his baptism. On 
his return to Africa, he established a religious community together with a 
number of friends in Thagaste (now Souk Ahras in Algeria), committing 
themselves to manual labour and the study of the Bible. He was ordained 
priest by Bishop Valerius of Hippo some time between the end of 390 and 


more importantly — to the list of secondary literature on the sermones in C. Mayer (ed.), 
Corpus Augustinianum Gissense 2 (CAG 2), Schwabe & Co AG, Basel 2004. H. R. Drobner, 
Augustinus von Hippo: Sermones ad populum — Überlieferung & Bestand, Bibliographie, Indi- 
ces, (Supplements to Vigiliae Christianae; 49), Brill, Leiden 2000, represents an additional 
bibliographical instrument. See also the standard work on patristic homiletics: A. Olivar, 
La Predicación Cristiana Antigua, (Biblioteca Herder, Sección de Teología y Filosofía; 189), 
Herder, Barcelona 1991, 330-389; 571-574; 606—611; 699-712; 911-914; 932-935. The present 
author was also able to make use of the unpublished bibliographical repertorium of 
Prof. Dr. Em. Luc De Coninck. 

See also: E. Biser, ‘Im Geist der Sprache: eine Vorbesinnung auf Augustinus als Prediger,’ 
in: A. Bilgri, B. Kirchgessner (eds.), Liturgia semper reformanda. Festschrift K. Schlemmer, 
Herder, Freiburg 1997, 48-55. G. May, ‘Augustin als Prediger, Seelsorger und Bischof in: 
G. May, G. Hónscheid (eds.), Die Mainzer Augustinus-Predigten. Studien zu einem Jahrhun- 
dertfund, (VIEG; 59), von Zabern, Mainz 2003, 95-105. E. Mühlenberg, Augustins Predigten, 
in: E. Mühlenberg, J. van Oort (eds.), Predigt in der Alten Kirche, Kok Pharos, Kampen 1994, 
9-24. See also the following more general studies: J. B. Schneyer, Geschichte der katholi- 
schen Predigt, Seelsorge, Freiburg 1969. W. Schütz, Geschichte der christlichen Predigt, de 
Gruyter, Berlin 1972. 
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the beginning of 391. Bishop Valerius needed his help in the controversy 
with the Donatists. His bishop's mother tongue was in fact Greek and the 
man did not have sufficient confidence in his Latin to engage adequately 
in debates with the Donatists. After his ordination, Augustine asked for 
a year to dedicate himself to the study of the Scriptures. By 392 he was 
ready for his first preaching assignments and Valerius was ready to make 
use of his much needed skills. Aurelius, the bishop of Carthage, also gave 
him permission to preach in his diocese as a priest and even allowed him 
to speak at two councils in the city.? Augustine preached for a period of 
close to forty years, a period in which he was actively engaged in theologi- 
cal debate, from shortly after his priestly ordination in 390/391 to shortly 
before his death in 430. His friend, confrere and biographer Possidius bears 
witness to this fact and points out that Augustine was already attracting 
large audiences as a priest, a reality that was to continue unabated when 
he preached as bishop in his own sedes Hippo and elsewhere.? Possidius 
also notes that Augustine's immediate environment profited more from 
his homilies than from his writings.* 


12 Genre, Occasion, Context, Public and Significance of a sermo 


The present study takes Augustine's sermones ad populum as its point of 
departure,? and accepts the distinction generally made between sermo 


? P. Bright, (ed., trans.), Augustine and the Bible, (The Bible through the Ages; 2), Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame 1999, 3-107. M. Dulaey, ‘L'apprentissage de l'exégése 
biblique par Augustin. (1) Années 386-389,’ Revue des Études Augustiniennes 48/2 (2002), 
267-295. M. Dulaey, L'apprentissage de l'exégése biblique par Augustin. (2) Années 390-392; 
Revue des Études Augustiniennes 49/1 (2003), 43-84. A.-M. La Bonnardière, ‘L'initiation 
biblique d’Augustin,’ in: A.-M. La Bonnardière (ed.), Saint Augustin et la Bible, (Bible pour 
tous les temps; 3), Beauchesne, Paris 1986, 27-50. Partoens, ‘Augustin als Prediger, 242. 
Schrama, ‘Als licht in het hart,’ 11213. Olivar, La Predicaciôn Cristiana, 529—532; 537-545. 

In Epistula 21, Augustine responds to those who were critical of the fact that Bishop 
Valerius commissioned him to preach while he was still only a priest, at a time when 
preaching was considered to be the prerogative of bishops. 

3 Possidius, Vita Augustini 5, 2-5; 7, 3; 9, 1. Cf. Partoens, ‘Augustin als Prediger, 242. 
E. T. Hermanowicz, Possidius of Calama: a Study of the North African Episcopate, (Oxford 
Early Christian Studies), Oxford University, Oxford 2008, 17-80. 

^ Possidius, Vita Augustini 31, 9. 

5 The circa 570 sermones ad populum considered to be authentic are usually divided 
into four groups: 

— de scripturis (sermo 1-183) 

— de tempore (sermo 184-272) 

— de sanctis (sermo 273-340) 

— de diversis (sermo 341-395) 
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on the one hand and tractatus (treatise)® and enarratio (commentary) on 
the other." Erasmus introduced the term enarrationes in his text edition 
of Augustine's collected works (Basel 1529). Ch. Mohrmann explains that 
tractare and tractatus stood in Augustine's day for exegetical explanation. 
Sermo referred to homilies and preaching of various sorts and was typi- 
cally catechetical, exegetical and exhortative. There would thus appear to 
have been no clear difference between tractatus and sermo. The empha- 
sis in the sermones tended to be pastoral. Scholars commonly distinguish 
the sermones in the corpus of Augustine from the enarrationes and the 
tractatus as follows. A sermo tends to stand on its own and is not part of 
a running, verse by verse commentary on a book of the Bible.? While 
exegesis — and even verse by verse exegesis — was to be found in the 
sermones, the latter was not always Augustine's primary goal. In the enar- 
rationes and the tractatus, however, the explanation of the Scripture was 
primary. The most fundamental difference between the sermones and 
the enarrationes/tractatus has to do with the fact that the latter were 
later edited by Augustine. A number of these second category homilies, 
moreover, were never delivered as such: some were dictated by Augus- 
tine as commentaries on the Scriptures, while others were put together 
as model sermons (as examples for other preachers) and never preached 
to a congregation. Augustine himself states that he intended to edit the 
sermones also, but in reality he was never able to realise this plan.? The 


Sermones discovered at a later date — the so-called post Maurinos reperti — have been 
ascribed the number attached to related existing sermones together with a distinguish- 
ing letter. P.-P. Verbraken, Études critiques sur les sermons authentiques de saint Augustin, 
(Instrumenta Patristica; 12), In Abbatia S. Petri/ Martinus Nijhoff, Steenbrugis/Hagae Comi- 
tis 1976, 53-196. Cf. L. Mechlinsky, Der ‘modus proferendi’ in Augustins 'sermones ad popu- 
lum’, (Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums, Neue Folge; Reihe 1. Band 23), 
Ferdinand Schóningh, Paderborn/Munich/Vienna/Zurich 2004, 15-16. For the dubii, see: 
Partoens, ‘Sermones,’ 409-410. 

6 Augustine wrote 124 tractatus on the gospel of John and 10 on the First Letter of 
John. 

7 Augustine delivered 205 enarrationes on the 150 Psalms. He also wrote a number of 
formal commentaries on the Scriptures that were not directly associated with his homi- 
letic activities: two expositiones on the Letter to the Romans, an expositio on the Letter to 
the Galatians, and an expositio on the Letter of James. 

8 Ch. Mohrmann, ‘Praedicare — Tractare — Sermo,’ in: Ch. Mohrmann, Études sur le 
Latin des Chrétiens, Vol. 2, Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, Rome 1961, 63-72. Olivar, La 
Predicación Cristiana Antigua, 487—514. Pellegrino, ‘General Introduction, 13-14. Rebillard, 
‘Sermones,’ 773. Schrama, ‘Als licht in het hart,’ 14. 

9 Retractationes 2, 67. Partoens, 'Sermones,' 409. See footnote 34. See also: T. Jafiez 
Barrio, Modelos de Homilética Agustiniana, in: Jornadas Internacionales de filosofía 
augustiniana XI. San Agustín pastor de la Iglesia, Universidad Católica Andrés Bello, Cara- 
cas 1996, 145-200. 
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sermones thus represent unedited evidence of Augustine's preaching activ- 
ity. The remainder of the present introduction focuses on the sermones. 
It goes without saying, nevertheless, that much of what can be said about 
the sermones as homilies can also be applied to the enarrationes and the 
tractatus. 

A further and unequivocal characteristic feature of the sermones is their 
place in the liturgical context. The sermo was often delivered during the 
celebration of the eucharist after the Scripture readings and the responso- 
rial psalm. Augustine preached invariably on a Sunday, although he also 
preached from time to time on Saturdays and feast days. During specific 
liturgical periods, he was known to preach on a daily basis, and sometimes 
more than once on the same day. His preaching activity was not confined 
to the eucharist, but included the occasional sermon during other liturgi- 
cal services such as evening prayer and vigils.!° Augustine preached in 
Hippo, the cathedral city of his own diocese, although he also preached 
elsewhere when invited to do so by other bishops. The roughly six hun- 
dred sermones that have been preserved probably represent a mere 1096 
of the sermons Augustine actually preached.! 

The eucharist included three readings from the Scriptures: (1) a read- 
ing from one of the letters, (2) followed by a responsorial psalm, and 
(3) a gospel reading. On feast days, a fourth reading from the Old Testa- 
ment was often added. During the Easter period, the fourth reading was 
taken from the Acts of the Apostles. On the feasts of martyrs, readings 
were also included from the acts of the martyrs.!* With the exception of 


1? F.-W. Thiele, Die Theologie der Vigilia’ nach den Sermones des hl. Augustinus zur 
Ostervigil, Bernward Verlag, Hildesheim 1979. See also in this context: S. Poque, ' "Lucerna" 
et "candelabrum". La référence au luminaire liturgique dans la prédication d'Augustin 
d'Hippone, in: Mens concordet voci: pour Mgr. A. G. Martimort à l'occasion de ses qua- 
rante années d'enseignement et des vingt ans de la Constitution "Sacrosanctum Concilium", 
Desclée, Paris 1983, 458-464. 

! Partoens, ‘Augustin als Prediger, 244—245. Pellegrino, ‘General Introduction,’ 21-24. 
Rebillard, ‘Sermones, 773; 790. Schrama, ‘Als licht in het hart,’ 11; 16-17. Van Oort, 'Augusti- 
nus Verbi Divini Minister, 170-175. 

2 Canon 36 of the Council of Hippo in 393 gave permission for the passions of the 
martyrs to be read. C. Munier (ed.), Concilia Africae. A.345—A.525, (Corpus Christianorum 
Series Latina; 149), Brepols, Turnhout 1974, 28-53, 43. Cf. B. De Gaiffier, ‘La lecture des 
Actes des martyrs dans la prière liturgique en Occident, Analecta Bollandiana 72 (1954), 
134-166. M. Schrama, ' "Prima lectio quae recitata est." The Liturgical Pericope in Light of 
Saint Augustine's Sermons, Augustiniana 45/1-2 (1995), 141175, 152153. 

The sermones also shed light on the fifth century cult of martyrs, on Augustine's vision 
of the said cult, and on the theology of martyrdom. See: A. Dupont, ‘Imitatio Christi, Imita- 
tio Stephani. Augustine’s Thinking on Martyrdom. The Case Study of Augustine’s Sermons 
on the Protomartyr Stephanus,’ Augustiniana 56/1—2 (2006), 29-61. C. Lambot, ‘Les sermons 
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feast days, however, the reading of Scripture during the eucharist had not 
yet been formalised at the beginning of the fifth century. The presider was 
thus at liberty to chose his own readings and Augustine clearly made use 
of this freedom. From time to time he opted to follow the lectio continua 
principle.? This is particularly the case with respect to the enarrationes 
and the tractatus, but less so with respect to the sermones.* 

Augustine is known to have spoken on several occasions on the mean- 
ing of the homily and the precise task of the preacher. He saw the sermon 
as a source of food, water and healing for the faithful. Preaching was one 
of the core tasks of the bishop and Augustine considered it a duty.!5 A 
sermon proclaimed the word of God and not that of the preacher. The 
preacher spoke, but God taught and instructed.!6 Humility and responsi- 
bility went hand in hand in the process.!? Christ was the inner guide and 


de saint Augustin pour les fétes des martyrs, Analecta Bollandiana 67 (1949), 249—266. 
G. Lapointe, La célébration des martyrs en Afrique d'aprés les sermons de saint Augustin, 
(Cahiers de Communauté Chrétienne; 8), Communauté Chrétienne, Montréal 1972. C. 
Mayer, ' Attende Stephanum conservum tuum" (Serm. 317, 2, 3). Sinn und Wert der Mär- 
tyrerverehrung nach den Stephanuspredigten Augustins,’ in: A. A. R. Bastiaensen, A. Hil- 
horst, C. H. Kneepkens (eds.), Fructus Centesimus, Mélanges offerts à Gerard J. M. Bartelink 
à l'occasion de son soixante-cinquiéme anniversaire, (Instrumenta Patristica; 19), Brepols, 
Steenbrugge/Dordrecht 1989, 217-237. 

13 Pellegrino, ‘General Introduction, 25-37. Pellegrino, ‘Appunti sull'uso della Bibbia, 
16-22. Rebillard, 'Sermones, 773; 790. Schrama, ‘Als licht in het hart,’ 18-19. Van Oort, 
‘Augustine’s Verbi Divini Minister,’ 171. 

14 “Abschließend sei ein Blick auf die gesamte Predigttätigkeit des Kirchenlehrers von 
Hippo geworfen. Wenn man die diktierten Ansprachen von den rund 870 echten Augu- 
stinus-Predigten abzählt, wie die genannten letzten 7o Johannes-Traktate, die 32 Enar- 
rationes in Ps n8 sowie weitere Psalmpredigten und vereinzelte Sermones [s. 214; 216], 
dann verbleiben etwas mehr als 700 Ansprachen. Nur rund ein Neuntel davon handelt 
über einen Schrifttext, der in fortlaufender Lesung vorgetragen worden ist, von den relativ 
wenigen Fallen abgesehen, in denen ein verhältnismäßig kleiner Abschnitt in zwei oder 
mehreren aufeinanderfolgenden Predigten behandelt worden ist. Es sind dies die ersten 
54 Traktate über das Johannesevangelium, die 14 Enarrationes über die Gradualpsalmen 
und die 10 Traktate über den ersten Johannesbrief. Die kontinuierliche gottesdienstliche 
Schriftlesung und -erklárung haben also bei Augustinus keine dominierende Rolle gespielt." 
A. Zwinggi, Die fortlaufende Schriftlesung im Gottesdiens bei Augustinus, Archiv für Litur- 
giewissenschaft 12 (1970), 85-129, 129. 

15 In this sense, the sermones reveal a great deal with respect to Augustine's own 
thoughts on the pastoral ministry of the episcopate. See: Th. Gatete, Le ministére pastoral 
de l'évéque dans l'Afrique romaine d'aprés les Lettres et les Sermons de saint Augustin, (Tesi 
di Dottorato in Teologia e Scienze Patristiche, Istituto Patristico "Augustinianum"), Rome 
2000. 

16 |, Bochet, ‘L’Ecriture et le maître intérieur selon Augustin,’ Revue des sciences religieu- 
ses 72 (1998), 20-37. I. Bochet, 'L'expérience spirituelle du prédicateur selon saint Augus- 
tin, Connaissance des Pères de l'Église 74 (1999), 46-53. 

17 E. Auerbach, ‘Sermo humilis, Romanische Forschungen 64 (1952), 304—364. M. Pelle- 
grino, Le Prétre serviteur selon S. Augustin, (Épiphanie), Cerf, Paris 1968. 
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the Holy Spirit was present in the homily, which had an effective role in 
the realisation of salvation and formed a unity with the eucharist.!® As 
a matter of fact, Augustine considered the Scripture to be a sacrament.!9 
G. Lawless offers a sketch of Augustine's understanding of the profile of 
the preacher: “During the last decade of his eventful life, [...], the bishop 
of Hippo offered two mature estimates, respectively, of a preacher and his 
responsibilities. In the first he furnished a succinctly instructive account 
of who a preacher is: "We are ministers of the Word, not ours, but God's, 
certainly, and our Lord's" (s. 114.1). The second provided a detailed descrip- 
tion, reflecting four decades of pastoral experience, of the preacher's 
task: (1) interprets and teaches the divine Scriptures; (2) defends right 
faith; (3) teaches everything that is good; (4) unteaches anything evil; 
(5) endeavours to win over individuals hostile to truth; (6) arouses careless 
individuals; (7) impresses upon ignorant people what's happening; and 
(8) impresses upon them what to expect (doc. Chr. 4.4.6)."20 

The study of the relationship between the preacher and his public 
represents a segment of patristic studies that has enjoyed considerable 
growth in recent years.?! Augustine's audience varied in terms of both size 
and intellectual capacity, and Augustine appears to have been aware of 


18 L. Bopp, ‘Die Heilsmachtigkeit des Wortes Gottes nach den Vätern, in: O. Wehner, 
M. Frickel (eds.), Theologie und Predigt. Ein Tagungsbericht, Bauer, Würzburg 1958, 190—226. 
J. van Oort, Bediening van het heil. Augustinus over de prediking, Groen, Leiden 1991. 

1? G. Lawless, G. Partoens, M. Pellegrino, M. Pontet and J. van Oort have collected 
together the various images employed by Augustine when he spoke about the meaning 
of the homily and the task of the preacher. Lawless, ‘Preaching,’ 675. Pellegrino, ‘General 
Introduction,’ 97-100. Partoens, ‘Augustin als Prediger,’ 243. Pontet, L’exégése de S. Augus- 
tin prédicateur, 255-272. Van Oort, ‘Augustinus Verbi Divini Minister,’ 173-176; 180-186. 

Augustine’s theology of preaching is discussed at length in F. Schnitzler, Zur Theologie 
der Verkündiging in den Predigten des hl. Augustinus. Ein Beitrag zur Theologie des Wortes, 
Herder/Freiburg/Basel/Vienna 1968. 

For Augustine’s theology of preaching and the theology present in his sermones, see: 
Mühlenberg, ‘Augustins Predigten, 9-24. For Augustine’s vision of preaching as a seri- 
ous responsibility and a gift of God, see also Mohrmann, ‘Saint Augustin prédicateur,’ 
391-393. 

20 Lawless, ‘Preaching,’ 675. Cf. Olivar, La Predicación Cristiana Antigua, 381-383; 571-574. 

71 J. Leemans describes four different methods (approaches, perspectives) for studying 
homilies: (1) Homilies can be studied as historical sources in which the scholar endeav- 
ours to discern historical data (on religious, theological, liturgical, political, social, and 
economic history). (2) The text of a homily can be subjected to historical-critical analysis 
of its genesis and redactional development. (3) The style employed can be the focus of 
literary analysis. (4) Sermons can be studied from the perspective of the so-called 'preacher- 
audience analysis' (cf. infra). J. Leemans, 'Approaching the Homilies: Possibilities and 
Limits, in: J. Leemans, W. Mayer, P. Allen, B. Dehandschutter (eds.), Let us die that 
we may live. Greek Homilies on Christian Martyrs from Asia Minor, Palestine and Syria 
(c. AD 350-AD 450), Routledge, London/New York 2003, 38-47. 
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As far as Augustine's preaching activity is concerned, ‘preacher-audience analysis’ is still 
in its infancy. With the exception of otherwise general observations in studies of Augus- 
tine's preaching, little if any fundamental research has been done into the potential diver- 
sity of Augustine's audience. W. Mayer offers a survey of the possibilities and limitations 
of the analysis of the relationship between the preacher and his audience and applies it to 
the preaching activity of John Chrysostom. The programme of ‘preacher-audience analysis’ 
she drafts on this basis applies (for the most part) to patristic homiletics as a whole. 

The question of a specific sermon’s audience can be located within a larger framework 
from a variety of different perspectives: the social framework, the Christian liturgy, the 
rhetorical tradition and the physical environment. 

According to Mayer, the information contained within a homily concerning its poten- 
tial public consists of five (partially overlapping) categories, each of which is succinctly 
expressed in a single question: (1) Who? The composition of a given homily can be 
deduced on the basis of specific forms of addressation. Does the public differ according 
to the occasion and/or location of the sermon? What is the status of its listeners: rich and 
educated or poor, working and thereby poorly placed to participate in the liturgy, clergy 
or laity, travellers ...? Does the style of a homily have anything to say about its audience? 
(2) Where? Does the homily contain references to geography, topography, architecture 
and furnishings? In what city was the sermon delivered and in which specific location 
in the city? Which buildings were available for preaching and what kind of furnishings 
were present? Is there a relationship between specific locations and specific occasions? 
Where is the preacher actually standing in the liturgical building with respect to his pub- 
lic? Does the structure of the building influence the communication between preacher 
and public? (3) When? At what hour of the day was the sermon delivered? On which 
day of the (liturgical) year was a given sermon preached? How many times was a hom- 
ily preached (on a particular day and in a particular period) and how long was it? What 
was the relationship between ecclesial and political events at that moment in time? To 
what extent did the day of the week, the ‘liturgical importance’ of a celebration, and the 
climatic circumstances have an influence on the preacher and his public? (4) How? What 
styles and rhetorical techniques were employed by the preacher? How did he comport 
himself? How did the audience behave? Does the preacher account for the audience’s 
behaviour? (5) Why? What motivated the presence of each individual at a given sermon? 
Clearly a complex question with an enormous variety of possible responses. Why did a 
preacher deliver a homily in a given place and at a particular moment? 

Only when one has endeavoured to gather information on each of these five categories — 
located within the broader liturgical, ecclesial, social and historical context — is one at 
liberty to draw conclusions on the public of a given homily. It would thus appear that 
sermons can contain a plethora of information concerning the public to which they were 
delivered, but Mayer warns against overhasty generalisations. On the whole, ‘preacher- 
audience analysis’ limits itself to cautious hypotheses and nuanced interpretations, and 
is even inclined to admit to the impossibility of sustainable conclusions. W. Mayer, ‘John 
Chrysostom: Extraordinary Preacher, Ordinary Audience,’ in: M. B. Cunningham, P. Allen, 
(eds.), Preacher and Audience: Studies in Early Christian and Byzantine Homiletics, (A New 
History of the Sermon; 1), Brill, Leiden 1998, 105-137. Cf. Olivar, La Predicación Cristiana 
Antigua, 761-878. 

M. M. Getty's doctoral dissertation provides a springboard for the ‘preacher-audience 
analysis’ of Augustine's homilies. Based on the information provided by Augustine's 
sermones and enarrationes in psalmos, Getty offers a study of the professional activities 
(farming, trade, mining, the various professions ...), leisure activities, daily life (clothing, 
food, education, marriage, burial, wealth...), Christian society and superstition in North 
Africa at the time of Augustine. With ‘preacher-audience analysis’ in the background, 
Getty's work requires further supplementation in the context of future Augustine stud- 
ies: from the 'material' perspective with the inclusion of sermones discovered after 1930 
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this while he was preaching. It is also evident from the sermones we have 
at our disposal that the public reacted to Augustine’s words in a variety of 
different ways. Sometimes the audience was attentive and demonstrated 
their agreement with acclamations and applause. At other moments they 
were restless and distracted, and demonstrated their annoyance at what 
was being preached. We can only conclude, therefore, that Augustine’s 
listeners did not constitute a homogeneous group, but represented a vari- 
ety in terms of social status, life style, education and intellectual outlook. 
According to R. Macmullen, Augustine’s listeners were for the most part 
well-to-do, although greater diversity was evident during the major litur- 
gical feasts.?? M. Pellegrino takes the social homogeneity of those who 
attended Augustine's sermones as his point of departure.2? G. Partoens 
points out, on the other hand, that Augustine himself made regular refer- 
ence to the intellectual and spiritual heterogeneity of his public.?^ It is 
probable that the majority of his listeners had little knowledge of classical 
literature, although their potential knowledge of the Bible should not be 


and from the perspective of content. Getty makes no effort, for example, to explore geo- 
graphical information and its relationship with ecclesial and doctrinal issues. Did Augus- 
tine react against Donatists, Arians or Manicheans in Carthage, and what does that say 
about the ecclesial situation in the city? Getty has collected a number of direct references 
based on elements and facts alluded to by Augustine himself. P. Borgomeo uses the ser- 
mones to form a picture of the North African church in Augustine's day, while M. Kléck- 
ner reads the sermones Dolbeau with a view to their liturgical-historical analysis (cf. F. G. 
Clancy's analysis of Augustine's homilies on the dedication of churches). É. Rebillard has 
made a 'preacher-audience analysis' of Augustine's preaching on death, demonstrating in 
his short study that Augustine gradually incorporated the arguments and objections of 
his public on the occasion of previous sermones into his later preaching on the theme. 
F. G. Clancy, 'Augustine's Sermons for the Dedication of a Church,’ Studia Patristica 38 
(2001), 48—55. M. M. Getty, The Life of the North Africans as Revealed in the Sermons of Saint 
Augustine, (Patristic Studies; 28), The Catholic University of America, Washington D. C. 
1931. P. Borgomeo; L'Église de ce temps dans la prédication de saint Augustin, (Collection 
des Études Augustiniennes, Série Antiquité; 48), Institut d'Études Augustiniennes, Paris 
1972. M. Klóckner, ‘Die Bedeutung der neu entdeckten Augustinus-Predigten (Sermones 
Dolbeau) für die liturgiegeschichtliche Forschung,’ in: G. Madec (ed.), Augustin Prédicateur 
(395-411). Actes du Colloque International de Chantilly (5-7 septembre 1996), Institut d'Étu- 
des Augustiniennes, Paris 1996, 129-170. É. Rebillard, "Interaction between the Preacher 
and his Audience: The Case-study of Augustine's Preaching on Death,’ Studia Patristica 31 
(1997), 86-96. 

22 R. Macmullan, ‘The Preachers Audience (AD 350-400), Journal of Theological Stud- 
ies N. S. 40 (1989), 503-51, 505; 508-510. Partoens, ‘Augustin als Prediger, 245. See also: 
M. Marin, 'Aspetti dell'omiletica agostiniana: il pubblico, in: M. Marin, C. Moreschini 
(eds.), Africa cristiana. Storia, religione, letteratura, Morcelliana, Brescia 2002, 183-200. 

23 Pellegrino, ‘General Introduction,’ 85-87. Partoens, ‘Augustin als Prediger, 245. 

?^ Partoens, ‘Augustin als Prediger,’ 245. 
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underestimated.25 Ch. Mohrmann argues on the basis of reactions from 
his listeners that the majority were generally able to follow the difficult 
theological and exegetical issues raised in the sermons. The North Afri- 
can public appears to have had a lively interest in theological matters.26 
G. Wijdeveld suggests in relation to the homilies Augustine delivered dur- 
ing his various visits to Carthage that the preacher was aware that his 
Carthaginian audience was more developed then the public of his own 
diocese of Hippo. Although Augustine refuses to make concessions at 
the cost of the less culturally educated, he also sets out to include his 
more developed listeners in his arguments. According to Wijdeveld, this 
hypothesis can be substantiated on the basis of fragments from Augus- 
tine's Carthaginian sermons.?” 


13 Preparation and Style of Augustine’s sermones 


Augustine did not write down his sermons in advance, rather he ‘impro- 
vised’ after preparing himself as best he could by reading the relevant 
scriptural text and by prayer and reflection.?8 To say that he ‘improvised’, 
therefore, is not to say that he was unprepared. Augustine’s life of prayer 
and meditation and his uninterrupted dedication to the Scriptures were 
already preparation enough. Nevertheless, the absence of formal prepara- 
tion is evident from the liveliness of his sermones and the unexpected 
turns they often take. His relaxed homiletic style also allowed him the 
opportunity to respond to the mood and unforeseen reactions of his 
audience.?? Animated, unimpeded and continuous contact between Augus- 
tine and his listeners thus facilitated a sort of familiarity between them, 


25 Lawless, ‘Preaching,’ 676-677. Pellegrino, ‘General Introduction,’ 84-96. Pontet, 
L'exégése de S. Augustin prédicateur, 55-62. Schrama, ‘Als licht in het hart,’ 19-20. 

26 Mohrmann, ‘Saint Augustin prédicateur, 402. 

27 Wijdeveld, Carthaagse preken, 16-17. 

Wijdeveld’s conclusion here is perhaps a little premature. He must first prove that the 
level of development in Hippo was demonstrably lower than that of Carthage. In order to 
do so in the context of Augustine’s sermones, he would have to compare all the sermons 
that have been localised without dispute in Carthage and Hippo and endeavour to deter- 
mine the presence of a difference on the basis of the comparison. See also footnote 32. 

28 J. Hammerstaedt, ‘Improvisation. D. Christlich, Reallexikon für Antike und Christen- 
tum 17 (1996), 1257-1284, Augustine: 1273-1275. 

?9 Olivar, La Predicación Cristiana Antigua, 606—611. Partoens, ‘Augustin als Prediger,’ 
246. Pellegrino, ‘General Introduction,’ 16-17. Rebillard, ‘Sermones, 790. Schrama, ‘Als licht 
in het hart,’ 13-14. Wijdeveld, Twintig preken, 15-19. Wijdeveld, Carthaagse preken, 14-17. 
See also: L. Mechlinsky, Der ‘modus proferendi’, 13-14. Trapè, ‘Bibbia, teologia, mistica e 
poesia,’ 348. 
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unique to a charismatic preacher such as Augustine.?? Wijdeveld suggests 
that preparation for the Carthaginian sermons in the busy capital, where 
Augustine also took part in numerous meetings and discussions, must 
often have been more difficult than in Hippo. It is also probable that the 
texts on which he was expected to preach were often made available to 
Augustine later in Carthage than in Hippo, giving him less time to pre- 
pare. Wijdeveld thus concludes that the Carthaginian sermons are more 
improvised than those delivered in Hippo;?! but such a hypothesis is dif- 
ficult if not impossible to substantiate.?? 

The fact that many of Augustine's sermones have been preserved is thanks 
to the work of notarii. Augustine's homilies were written down either by 
his own notarii — ancient stenographers — or by prosperous believers who 
were interested in what he had to say. In his Retractationes 2, 67,33 Augus- 
tine publicly resolves to read through the letters and sermons preserved in 
his library, but he died before he could make good his plan.?^ 

According to Wijdeveld, Augustine made two resolutions at the begin- 
ning of his preaching career. He decided not to commit his sermons 
to paper in advance, realising that they required a sort of language and 
style that differed from his philosophical and theological writings, and that 
he would have to use different words and phrases. He also opted for 
simplicity, for short and to the point explanations, pointed and gripping 
language made all the more attractive by the techniques of rhetoric.?* 
Ch. Mohrmann writes on Augustine's homiletic style and language: “[...] 
saint Augustin a consciemment créé un style homilétique qui devait répon- 


30 Mohrmann, ‘Saint Augustin prédicateur, 392. 

31 Wijdeveld, Carthaagse preken, 16-17. 

32 See footnote 27. Wijdeveld’s hypothesis that the Carthaginian sermons were less well 
prepared partly nuances his position on the difference in educational level between the 
people of Carthage and the people of Hippo. If the level in Carthage was indeed consider- 
ably higher than that of his own diocese, one would surely have expected Augustine to 
have been even better prepared in the Carthaginian context. 

33 Retractationes 2, 67. “Haec opera nonaginta et tria in libris ducentis triginta et duo- 
bus me dictasse recolui, quando haec retractaui, utrum aliquos adhuc essem dictaturus 
ignorans; atque ipsam eorum retractationem in libris duobus edidi urgentibus fratribus, 
antequam epistulas atque sermones in populum, alios dictatos alios a me dictos, retractare 
coepissem." [CCL 57 pp. 142/1-143/6.] 

34 Pellegrino, ‘General Introduction,’ 16-18. Rebillard, 'Sermones, 790-791. Schrama, 
‘Als licht in het hart,’ 7. For a short overview of the transmission history of Augustine's 
sermones, see: Partoens, ‘Sermones,’ 409-410. 

For the discussion occasioned by Retractationes 2, 67 in the secondary literature on the 
question whether Augustine corrected or published a number of the sermones from his 
library, see Mechlinsky, Der ‘modus proferendi’, 14-15. 

35 Wijdeveld, Twintig preken, 15-19. Wijdeveld, Carthaagse preken, 14-17. 
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dre aux besoins de la prédication populaire. Dans ce style il recherche 
trois choses: en premier lieu et avant tout la clarté, puis l'expressivité, 
et en troisiéme lieu la gravité, l'onction." Augustine achieved the clarity 
he desired by using a stylised form of Latin that was spoken in culti- 
vated circles, but was also presumably accessible to the ordinary man 
and woman in the street on account of its relative simplicity. The use 
of style figures (especially parallelism and antithesis) granted Augustine's 
sermons an expressive character, while the contribution of biblical texts 
(quotations, allusions) guaranteed their gravity. Against the background 
of his pastoral concern to be understood by all, including the ordinary 


36 Mohrmann, Saint Augustin prédicateur, 396—400. 

“Si l'on examine la forme extérieure, le style des sermons augustiniens, des éléments 
trés différents, voir contrastants s'imposent à l'attention: une grande simplicité s'allie à 
une exubérance parfois baroque, une vivacité familiére s'associe une élévation qui tend 
parfois au pathétique, une langue courante et simple, mais celle-ci ornée des artifices des 
jeux de sons et jeux de mots. Et surtout: une certaine onction biblique qui va de pair avec 
des éléments populaires, qui nous rappellent la diatribe stoicienne et cynique. Tous ces 
éléments si divers constituent ensemble un style trés personnel et trés vivant.” Mohrmann, 
‘Saint Augustin prédicateur, 395. 

Ch. Mohrmann is responsible for two studies devoted specifically to Augustine's use 
of style in the sermones. Mohrmann distinguishes three categories of wordplay in the 
sermones: using proper names (pp. 327-330), less frequent wordplay based on the mul- 
tiple meanings of a single word (pp. 331-332), frequent wordplay based on paronomasia 
(pp. 332-344). According to Mohrmann, the latter category — wordplay based on homo- 
nyms or words that resemble one another — is evident in all of Augustine's sermons and 
can be further divided into: paronomasia with the same sound, simplicia and composita 
of the same root, words etymologically akin to one another, sound parallelism via allitera- 
tion, assonance and rhyme. The extensive use of wordplay is clearly a result of Augustine's 
training in rhetoric (strongly influenced by Cicero) and his 'appropriation of popular rhet- 
oric. Ch. Mohrmann, ‘Das Wortspiel in den augustinischen Sermones, in: Ch. Mohrmann 
(ed.), Études sur le Latin des Chrétiens, Vol. 1, 323-349. Augustine's understanding of elo- 
quentia (expounded for the most part in De doctrina christiana) and the practice thereof 
departs from rules of classical rhetoric. Augustine's eloquentia had discovered the Bible as 
a source of literary beauty and as a model for the Christian rhetorician. Ch. Mohrmann, 
"Saint Augustine and the ‘Eloquentia’,” in: Ch. Mohrmann (ed.), Études sur le Latin des 
Chrétiens, Vol. 1, 351-370. 

On Augustine's style, see also: A. J. H. Van Weeghen, Preek en dictaat bij Sint Augustinus. 
Syntactisch-stilistische studie over de Tractatus in Ioannis Evangelium, Dekker & Van De 
Vegt N.V., Nijmegen/Utrecht 1961. M.-A. Vannier, 'Augustin prédicateur dans les Homélies 
sur l'Évangile de S. Jean,’ Connaissance des Pères de l'Église 99 (2005), 69-81. 

By way of casus, C. Mayer summarises the style figures employed by Augustine in 
his Stephen sermones (sermones 314, 315, 316, 317, 318, 319, 319A, 320, 321, 322, 323, 324, 
382): "Alliteration: 82, Anapher: 53, Antithese: 68, Asyndeton: 3o, Chiasmus: 14, Compa- 
ration: 2, Epipher: 1o, Etymologie: 3, Gemination: 2, Hendiadyoin: 3, Homoioteleuton: 1, 
Klimax: 3, Metapher: u, Nominalstil: 14, Oxymoron: 9, Paronomasie: 7, Personifikation: 3, 
Randstellung: 56, rhetorische Frage: 26, Ringkomposition: 2, Sermocinatio: 13, Similitudo: 
7, Sperrung: 21, Wortspiel: 2." C. Mayer, '"Attende Stephanum conservum tuum" 225. 
Cf. Partoens, ‘Augustin als Prediger, 245-246. Pellegrino, ‘General Introduction,’ 11-137. 
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people, Augustine's homilies can also be described as ‘popular’. In order 
to ensure their accessibility, Augustine refers in his sermons to concrete 
events and takes examples from everyday life. He also demonstrates 
a preference for explaining matters in figurative language.” One of his 
favourite style figures was the dialecticon: dialogue with an invented part- 
ner. Augustine poses questions or appeals directly to the Lord himself, or 
the apostles, or to imaginary opponents. He also makes use of humour, 
wordplay and other rhetorical devices.?? In other words, he made full use 
of his own erudition to reach and convince his audience in an agreeable 
manner.?? Augustine paid attention to the style of his homilies because 
of their content and didactic intention.^? His desire to keep his sermons 


J. Oroz Reta, La retórica en los Sermones de S. Agustín, (Colección "Augustinus"; 7), Librería 
Editorial Augustinus, Madrid 1963. 

37 S. Poque, Le langage symbolique dans la prédication d'Augustin d'Hippone, Études 
Augustiniennes, Paris 1984. 

38 Olivar, La Predicación Cristiana Antigua, 363-372. Pellegrino, ‘General Introduction,’ 
1112137. 

39 Lawless, ‘Preaching,’ 677. 

40 Van Oort, ‘Augustinus Verbi Divini Minister,’ 176-180. 

On the rhetorical style of Augustine’s homiletic artistry — based on the principles of elo- 
quentia, see also: M. I. Barry, St. Augustine, the Orator: a Study of the Rhetorical Qualities of 
St. Augustine’s Sermones ad populum, CUA-Press, Washington 1924. W. Blümer, ‘Eloquen- 
tia,” Augustinus-Lexikon II, 5/6 (2001), 775-797. R. J. Deferrari, ‘St. Augustine’s Method of 
Composing and Delivering Sermons,’ The American Journal of Philology 43 (1922), 97-123, 
193-219. M. Del Valle Huerga, ‘Ars praedicandi: Presencia de la retorica clasica en San 
Agustin,’ in: Jornadas de filosofia agustiniana XII, San Agustin predicador de la Iglesia, Uni- 
versidad Catélica Andrés Bello, Caracas 1997, 1-24. H. R. Drobner, ‘“I Would Rather Not 
Be Wearisome to You”: St. Augustine as Preacher,’ Melita Theologica 51 (2000), 17-126. 
H. R. Drobner, Die Predigtkunst Augustins, Theologie und Glaube 94 (2004), 22-32. J. Finaert, 
S. Augustin, rhéteur, (Collection d'études latines, Série scientifique; 18), Belles Lettres, Paris 
1939. E.-L. Fortin, ‘Augustine and the Problem of Christian’s Rhetoric,’ Augustinian Studies 
5 (1974), 85-100. J. Garcia, ‘La “conversion” de la rhétorique au message chrétien dans la 
prédication de S. Augustin,’ Connaissance des Pères de l'Église 99 (2005), 52-68. C. Harrison, 
The Rhetoric of Scripture and Preaching. Classical Decadence or Christian Aesthetic?,’ in: 
R. Dodaro, G. Lawless (eds.), Augustine and his Critics. Essays in Honour of Gerald Bon- 
ner, Routledge, London/New York 2000, 214-230. J. Leclercq, ‘Prédication et rhétorique 
au temps de S. Augustin, Revue bénédictine 57 (1947), 17-131. T. F. Martin, ‘Vox Pauli: 
Augustine and the Claims to Speak for Paul. An Exploration of Rhetoric at the Service of 
Exegesis,’ Journal of Early Christian Studies 8/2 (2000), 237-272. S. M. Oberhelman, Rhetoric 
and Homiletics in Fourth-Century Christian Literature. Prose Rhythm, Oratorical Style, and 
Preaching in the Works of Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine, (American Classical Studies; 
26), Scholars Press, Atlanta 1991, 89-99. G. Partoens, ‘The Pelagians on Immortal Babies 
and Sinning Foetuses. A Rhetorical Analysis of Sermon 165 with Particular Attention to 
§§ 6-8, in: J. Yates, M. Lamberigts (eds.), Sicut scripsit apostolus: The Text of the Apostle 
Paul in Augustine and his Pelagian opponents (41—430), (The Bible in Ancient Christianity 
Series), Brill, Leiden/Boston 2008, in print. A. Verwilghen, ‘Rhétorique et prédication chez 
saint Augustin,’ Nouvelle revue théologique 120 (1998), 233-248. 
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as simple as possible in terms of language, style and explanation (differ- 
ing from the scholarly language of De ciuitate Dei and De Trinitate and of 
the literary Latin found in the Confessiones), however, was not only moti- 
vated by practical-didactic goals — rooted in his pastoral concern to make 
them accessible to all — it also had a theological motivation. According to 
Augustine himself, the simplicity of a sermon represents the imitation of 
Christ's humility.#! 

Debate has continued within the academic world for more than a cen- 
tury on (1) the language and (2) the style of Augustine's Latin.?? (1) To 
what extent does Augustine use classical Latin and to what extent does 
he deviate from the classical norm? Such questions clearly relate to the 
language of Augustine's time and his own specific idiom. A significant 
number of scholars have even reflected whether and to what degree 
Augustine played a paradigmatic role in the genesis and evolution of 
ecclesial Latin. Bearing this in mind, the study of A. Regnier focuses atten- 
tion on the Latin of Augustine's sermones,*? reviewing their vocabulary, 
syntax, use of nouns, personal pronouns, adjectives, participles, verbs and 
general style. Regnier concludes that Augustine's sermones are clearly not 
an example of classical Latin. On the other hand, Augustine's use of neolo- 
gisms is unusual and striking, employed to give expression to new ideas 
that had not yet found their way into classical Latin usage. At the same 
time, a Greek influence is also evident in Augustine's uocabularium. In 
terms of syntaxis, evidence of a transformation that was to develop in the 


^! M.-F. Berrouard, 'Saint Augustin et le ministére de la prédication. Le théme des anges 
qui montent et qui descendent, Recherches Augustiniennes 2 (1962), 447-501. Schnitzler, 
Zur Theologie der Verkündiging. 

G. Partoens points out that if Augustine's sermons were accessible to the 'ordinary man/ 
woman in the street' then the latter must have enjoyed some level of formation. Such an 
idea, however, is not beyond the realms of possibility. Augustine himself, for example, 
attached considerable importance to theological and biblical formation in the course of 
the catechumenate. The theological tensions of the day must also have increased public 
interest in such matters. In any event, Augustine always endeavoured to explain com- 
plex theological issues in as simple a fashion as possible. We must also bear in mind the 
diversity of his public in this regard. Sermons on specific theological-technical issues were 
probably addressed to a select public — e.g. the clergy — while more general sermons on 
the meaning of martyrdom or broad exhortations on the ethical life would probably have 
had a more general public. Partoens, ‘Sermones,’ 410-416. 

42 See, for example, M. Banniard, "Variations langagières et communication dans la 
prédication d'Augustin, in: G. Madec (ed.), Augustin prédicateur, 73-93. R. J. Deferrari, 
‘St. Augustine and His Place in Latin Literature, in: M. Mc Guire (ed.), Teaching Latin in the 
Modern World, The Catholic University of America Press, Washington 1961, 141-161. 

43 A. Regnier, De la latinité des sermons de saint Augustin, Librairie Hachette et Cie, 
Paris 1886. 
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following centuries is already present. The style of the homilies is already 
far from that of Cicero. Regnier adds nevertheless that this has to do with 
the 'familiar' character of the sermon genre. In Augustine's other writ- 
ings, the harmony and completeness of the ancient ideal continues to be 
celebrated. Regnier summarises his findings as follows: Augustine's Latin 
is 'decadent but beautiful’. Augustine was, in the first instance, a ‘child of 
his time’, in the sense that he used the Latin of his contemporaries, which 
was no longer the Latin of Cicero. Latin had, in the meantime, undergone 
development. Secondly, and in line with Mohrmann, it should be noted 
that the language of Augustine's sermones endeavoured to maintain a 
middle ground between cultivated and popular Latin. Thirdly, and Reg- 
nier is aware of this, any evaluation of the Latin employed by Augustine 
in his sermones has to account for the fact that the sermon was a spo- 
ken medium, (mostly) addressed to a broad public.^^ In this sense, the 
language of Augustine's sermones should be compared with the ‘vulgar 
(spoken) Latin of Cicero's day as well as that of Augustine. Those in search 
of classical Latin in Augustine's writings should focus their attention on 
his systematic texts. 

(2) In their efforts to understand Augustine's stylistics, scholars tend 
for the most part to focus their attention on his statements on the use of 
rhetoric and eloquence in his De doctrina christiana. Augustine intended 
his De doctrina christiana to be a sort of manual for the study of the 
Scriptures, which he believed to be based on two methods: the acqui- 
sition of insight into the Bible and the presentation thereof. These two 
methods thus divide De doctrina christiana into two. In books I, II, and III 
(ca. 396), Augustine explores the modus inueniendi and puts together a 
three-volume handbook on the discovery of what we should understand 
in the Bible. Once the believer has acquired this insight, however, he/she 
is obliged to pass it on to other believers. In book IV, therefore, Augus- 
tine explains the modus proferendi, or the means we should use to pass 
on our understanding of the biblical text. Augustine makes an appeal for 
eloquence and authenticity at this juncture. Preachers should prepare 
their homilies with care, should live an exemplary life, and should com- 
mit themselves to prayer. In the fourth book of De doctrina christiana, 
Augustine reveals himself to be a supporter of the use of the instruments 


44 H. Marti, ‘Lateinische Predigten zwischen Mündlichkeit und Schriftlichkeit, Museum 
Helveticum 62 (2005), 105-125. 
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of classical rhetoric in the service of Christian proclamation.# De doctrina 
christiana IV completes and refines the principles of a Christian interpre- 
tation of classical language and culture.#5 

The question of Augustine's language, idiom and style is of particular 
interest when it comes to his sermones. A consensus is evident in the 
secondary literature that Augustine's formation in language and style 
is clearly observable in his sermones. At the same time, however, it is 
abundantly clear that he approached the use of Latin in his own unique 
way. Research into his homiletic style and language focuses for the most 
part on the principles elaborated in De doctrina christiana IV (425/426).*” 
L. Mechlinsky, for example, endeavours to determine the extent to which 
the said principles — modus proferendi — are applied in his sermones,*? 
offering a meticulous study of Augustine's rhetorical technique in four ser- 
mons against the theoretical background of De doctrina christiana IV. The 
sermones in question are addressed to Augustine's four most conspicu- 
ous opponents: sermo 12 against the Manicheans, sermo 266 against the 


45 For the relationship between Augustine's De doctrina christiana and his sermones 
(tractatus and enarrationes), and for his (rhetorical) praedicatio, see also: J.-P. Bouhot, 
‘Augustin prédicateur d'après le De doctrina christiana, in: G. Madec (ed.), Augustin prédi- 
cateur, 49-61. J. C. Cavadini, ‘The Sweetness of the Word: Salvation and Rhetoric in Augus- 
tine's De doctrina christiana, in: D. W. H. Arnold, P. Bright (eds.), De doctrina christiana. 
A Classic of Western Culture, (Christianity and Judaism in Antiquity; 9), University of Notre 
Dame Press, Notre Dame 1995. G. W. Doyle, 'Augustine's Sermonic Method, The Westmin- 
ster Theological Journal 39 (1977), 213-238. H. Müller, ‘Theory and Practice of Preaching: 
Augustine, De doctrina christiana and Enarrationes in psalmos, Studia patristica 38 (2001), 
233-237. J. Oroz Reta, La Retórica. S. Prete, ' "Ars rhetorica" e cultura cristiana nel De doc- 
trina di S. Agostino,' Divus Thomas 73 (1970), 59—68. B. Studer, "Delectare et prodesse", ein 
exegetisch-homiletisches Prinzip bei Augustinus, in: A. Zumkeller (ed.), Signum Pietatis. 
Festgabe für Cornelius Petrus Mayer OSA zum 60. Geburtstag, Augustinus-Verlag, Würzburg 
1989, 497-513. F. J. Tovar Paz, ‘La teoría retórica de Agustín de Hipona y su producción 
homilética, Rhetorica 14 (1996), 113. 

46 The issue of Augustine's Latin is located within the broader framework of the ques- 
tion whether De doctrina christiana represents a point of transition from ancient culture 
to Christian culture. See, for example, Ch. Gnilka, Kultur und Conversion, (Chrésis: die 
Methode der Kirchenváter im Umgang mit der antiken Kultur; 2), Schwabe, Basel 1993. 
C. Schäublin, ‘Zum paganen Umfeld der christlichen Predigt, in: E. Mühlenberg, J. van 
Oort (eds.), Predigt in der Alten Kirche, 25-49. K. H. Utheman, 'Bemerkungen zu Augustins 
Auffassung der Predigt: Signal einer kulturellen Wende, Augustinianum 36 (1996), 147-181. 

47 Cf. Harrison, ‘The Rhetoric of Scripture and Preaching,’ 214-330. 

48 Mechlinsky, Der ‘modus proferendi.’ 

For studies addressing the issue of correspondence between the modus proferendi of 
Augustine’s other sermon types (tractatus, enarrationes) and the theoretical principles 
outlined in De doctrina christiana IV, see: G. W. Doyle, St. Augustine’s Tractates on the 
Gospel of John compared with the Rhetorical Theory of De doctrina christiana, The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, Chapel Hill 1975. H. Miiller, ‘Theory and Practice of 
Preaching,’ 233-237. 
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Donatists, sermo 240 against the pagans, and sermo 181 against the Pela- 
gians. Mechlinsky observes that the refined rhetorical design called for in 
De doctrina christiana IV is indeed to be found in the sermones. Moreo- 
ver, Augustine endeavours to establish a rhythm in his sermons, based 
on the ancient clausulae system, for the purposes of persuasio.^? Although 
the sermones under analysis clearly exhibit symptoms of the fact that 
they were delivered orally and without written preparation, all four bear 
witness to a pre-planned and consistently executed rhetorical-stylistic 
structure of prooemium, narratio, argumentatio and peroratio.5° In short, 
the elocutio of the four sermones is in agreement with De doctrina christiana 
IV. Mechlinsky thus demonstrates that the modus proferendi described 
in De doctrina christiana IV is the written outcome of the principles 
acquired, implemented and employed by Augustine in more than thirty 
years of preaching. It would be correct to say, therefore, that Augustine 
ultimately gave theoretical form to his own homiletic experience in De 
doctrina christiana IV. 


14 The Content of Augustine's sermones and the Importance 
of their Study 


Ch. Mohrmann points out with respect to the content ofthe sermones that 
Augustine dealt with all sorts of difficult subjects: "[...] si nous posons 
la question de savoir quel est le contenu concret de ses sermons, quels 
sont les sujets qu'il traite, il faut répondre que sa prédication est inspirée 
et nourrie par toute son activité littéraire: tout ce que saint Augustin a 
traité dans ses travaux revient pratiquement dans sa prédication. Méme 
les questions théologiques les plus difficiles et les plus abstraites, comme 
sa théologie trinitaire, sont discutées dans ses sermons. Pendant toute sa 
vie sa prédication refléte son activité de théologien et d'écrivain. Il est 
totalement dépourvu de cet orgueil du savant qui considére sa science 
comme si difficile et si profonde qu'il ne veut pas en parler aux gens 
simples. C'est un fait remarquable que ce prédicateur qui s'efforce de 


4 For a detailed example of an analysis of prose rhythm in a number of Augustine's 
sermones, see: Oberhelman, Rhetoric and Homiletics, 196. Cf. O. Zwierlein, 'Augustins quan- 
titierender Klauselrhythmus; Zeitschrift für Papyrologie und Epigraphik 138 (2002), 43-70. 

50 Tt is logical in a sense that a clear rhetorical structure is evident in the homilies in 
question. Mechlinsky's analysis focuses on polemic sermons in which Augustine enters 
into debate with the hypotheses of his opponents. Polemic argumentation tends on the 
whole to exhibit a balanced structure. The question remains whether the said structure 
is also to be found in non-polemic sermons or in sermons that do not follow the quaestio 
structure. 
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parler une langue simple et compréhensible, qui fait des concessions à 
ses auditeurs en ce qui concerne la forme extérieure de sa prédication, 
ne leur relâche rien quand il s'agit de la doctrine. La prédication augusti- 
nienne revêt un caractère nettement théologique et spéculatif. Il donne 
dans ses sermons la plénitude de ses connaissances théologiques et de 
ses expériences spirituelles."5! M. Pellegrino confirms the fact that Augus- 
tine adapted himself to the capacities of his listeners, but insists that this 
did not imply that he avoided difficult themes and topics, including com- 
plex theological questions.5? Augustine’s homilies, in other words, have a 
theological content.5? Without intending to be systematic or exhaustive, 
Pellegrino reviews a number of theological themes Augustine treats in 
his sermons: Trinitarian theology, Christology, pneumatology, ecclesiol- 
ogy, sacraments, Eucharist, forgiveness of sins, and eschatology. In this 


51 Mohrmann, ‘Saint Augustin prédicateur, 402. 

52 Pellegrino, ‘General Introduction,’ 56-57. 

53 G. Brocard, “Précher, c'est instruire, plaire et toucher". La parole de la prédication dans 
le sermon 137 de saint Augustin. Les enjeux théologiques de l'acte homilétique dans la liturgie 
eucharistique, (Mémoire de maîtrise en théologie), Institut Catholique, Paris 1993. E. Hen- 
drickx, Augustinus en de re-integratie van theologie en geloofsverkondiging, Dekker and van 
de Vegt, Nijmegen/Utrecht 1952. H. Rondet, ‘La théologie de saint Augustin prédicateur, 
Bulletin de littérature ecclésiastique 72 (1971), 81-105, 241-257. 

54 Pellegrino, ‘General Introduction, 57-73. Cf. Olivar, La Predicación Cristiana Antigua, 
383-385. 

The presence of a variety of theological topics in Augustine's sermons has already been 
the subject of scholarly discussion. See, for example, B. Blumenkranz, Die Judenpredigt 
Augustins. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der jüdisch-christlichen Beziehungen in den ersten 
Jahrhunderten, (Basler Beitráge zur Geschichtswissenschaft; 25), Hebling und Lichten- 
hahn, Basel 1946. H. R. Drobner, "Für euch bin ich Bischof": die Predigten Augustins über 
das Bischofsamt. (Sermones 335/K, 339, 340, 340/A, 383 und 396). Eingeleitet und übersetzt von 
H.R. Drobner, Augustinus-Verlag, Würzburg 1993. H. R. Drobner, Augustinus von Hippo. Pre- 
digten zum Buch Genesis (sermones 1-5). Einleitung, Text, Übersetzung und Anmerkungen 
von H. R. Drobner, (Patrologia, Beitráge zum Studium der Kirchenváter; 7), Lang, Frank- 
furt am Main 2000. H. R. Drobner, Augustinus von Hippo. Predigten zu den Büchern Exo- 
dus, Künige und Job (Sermones 6-12). Einleitung, Text, Übersetzung und Anmerkungen von 
H. R. Drobner, (Patrologia, Beitráge zum Studium der Kirchenváter; 10), Lang, Frankfurt am 
Main 2003. H. R. Drobner, Augustinus von Hippo. Predigten zum Weihnachtsfest (Sermones 
184-196). Einleitung, Text, Übersetzung und Anmerkungen von H. R. Drobner, (Patrologia, 
Beitráge zum Studium der Kirchenváter; 11), Lang, Frankfurt am Main 2003. H. R. Drobner, 
Augustinus von Hippo. Predigten zum Buch der Sprüche und Jesus Sirach (Sermones 35-41). 
Einleitung, Text, Übersetzung und Anmerkungen von H. R. Drobner, (Patrologia, Beiträge 
zum Studium der Kirchenváter; 13), Lang, Frankfurt am Main 2004. H. R. Drobner, Augus- 
tinus von Hippo. Predigten zum ésterlichen triduum (Sermones 218-229/D). Einleitung, Text, 
Übersetzung und Anmerkungen von H. R. Drobner, (Patrologia, Beitráge zum Studium der 
Kirchenvater; 14), Lang, Frankfurt am Main 2006. A. Dupont, ‘Christus Medicus’. De gene- 
zing van de mens door de arts Christus in de preken van Augustinus, in: B. Bruning (red.), 
Oorlog en Vrede. Augustinus in confrontatie met het heden, Augustijns Historisch Instituut, 
Leuven 2006, 71-99. P. C. J. Eijkenboom, Het Christus-Medicus-Motief in de preken van 
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sense, Augustine's sermones are theologically informed and catechetical 
by nature.5> Augustine's sermons also address questions related to the 
practice of living the Christian life, a life consistent with one's faith. In 
this context he deals with themes such as humility, love, and interiority.56 
A portion of Augustine's sermones have a polemic purpose and contest — 
sometimes explicitly and sometimes less so — the hypotheses of the Man- 
icheans, the Donatists, and the Pelagians, among others.5” 

The study of the sermones thus has a twofold importance. In the first 
instance, an analysis of the theological content of the sermones can 
provide insight into Augustine's pastoral and spiritual perspective on theo- 
logical topics. The primary difference between his doctrinal writings and 
his homilies is rooted in the latter's concrete liturgical context and their 
direct contact with a (mostly) sympathetic audience. The style of the 
sermones — unsystematic, occasional writings engaged in an unspecific 
theological discourse — represents an additional difference, revealing 
Augustine's pastoral and spiritual vision of theology and the practical 
application of doctrinal propositions. Secondly, the study of the sermones 
represents an essentialand necessary complementto existing philosophical- 
theological research into Augustine's thought. His sermones do not limit 
themselves to the spiritual and pastoral-practical perspective, but engage 
on occasion with the philosophical-theological topics he deals with in his 
doctrinal writings. The difference lies in the fact that the homilies offer 
a simplified discussion of the said topics, bearing in mind the capacities 
of his public. The sermones thus exhibit a combination of Augustine the 
pastor-preacher and Augustine the theologian. From the research per- 
spective, moreover, the sermones have the additional advantage that they 
present an overview of the entire period of almost forty years in which 
Augustine was theologically active, beginning with his priestly ordination 
in 391 and ending just before his death in 430. G. Partoens formulates 


Sint Augustinus, Van Gorcum & Comp. N.V., Assen 1960. G. F. D. Locher, Hoop, Eeuwig- 
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H. H. Henrix (eds.), Dialog oder Monolog? Zur liturgischen Beziehung zwischen Judentum 
und Christentum, Herder, Freiburg/Basel/Vienna 2004, 254-282. Schnitzler, Zur Theologie 
der Verkündigung. 

55 S. Grasser, ‘La catéchése d'Augustin dans le cadre liturgique, Itinéraires Augustiniens 
15 (1996), 21-30. 
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57 Bright, Augustine and the Bible, 183-242. 
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the importance of the study of Augustine's sermons as follows: “Das Stu- 
dium von Augustins Predigten ist eine notwendige Ergänzung seiner 
literarischen Schriften. Die Predigten unterscheiden sich von letzteren 
durch ihre Interaktion mit einem lebendigen Publikum. Sie zeigen, wie 
Augustin seine komplexen theoretischen Auffassungen für das Volk über- 
setzte (auch wenn dieses 'Volk' im Falle vieler Predigten recht gebildet 
sein mußte, wenn es Augustins Argumentation folgen wollte), wie er 
die Glaubenserfahrung der nordafrikanischen Gemeinden zu vertiefen 
und sie vor den vielen Gefahren zu schützen suchte, durch die sie seiner 
Meinung nach bedroht waren (alte [heidnische] Gebráuche, Manichäismus, 
Donatismus, Pelagianismus, die unzáhligen ‘Versuchungen des Fleisches' 
usw.). Augustins Predigten bilden zugleich eine wichtige Quelle für das 
Studium der Mentalitát seiner christlichen Zeitgenossen und bieten wert- 
volle Informationen bezüglich der Position eines Bischofs innerhalb der 
städtischen Gemeinschaft seiner Zeit.”58 

G. C. Willis, S. Poque, A.-M. La Bonnardiére and V. Saxer have endea- 
voured on the basis of Augustine's sermones to reconstruct the scriptural 
passages to which he alludes and offers commentary with a view to obtain- 
ing a better picture of his lectionarium.5® J.-P. Bouhot has also studied 
the liturgical reading of the Catholic Letters on the basis of Augustine's 
sermones.9? It is evident that the Scriptures represent the essential point 
of departure of the sermones, and we have already alluded to their liturgi- 
cal-scriptural context and the fact that Augustine often refers to one ofthe 
three readings in his homilies. Furthermore, Augustine's theology (and 
patristic theology as a whole) is biblically inspired. On the other hand, 


58 Partoens, ‘Augustin als Prediger, 246—247. 

59 G. C. Willis, St. Augustine's Lectionary, (Alcuin Club Collection; 44), S.P.C.K., Lon- 
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The reconstructive methods employed by S. Poque, A.-M. La Bonnardière and V. Saxer 
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Christmas pericopes: Schrama, ' “Prima lectio quae recitata est”, 157-167. 
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only rarely. J.-P. Bouhot, ‘La lecture liturgique des Epitres Catholiques d’après les sermons 
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Augustine was free on ordinary days to choose a reading in function ofthe 
topic he wished to treat. In this sense, the readings were sometimes no 
more than an occasion to draw attention to an otherwise unrelated theme. 
Nevertheless, Augustine's preaching is biblical to the core and none of his 
homilies are without biblical quotations. Indeed, certain biblical texts are 
ascribed an important place in his theology, particularly his 'controversial 
theology’, his debates with the Manicheans, Donatists and Pelagians. Ref- 
erence to the Scriptures in the sermones, however, is not always equally 
explicit. In fact, his choice of words often suggests that he is alluding to a 
particular biblical verse without openly naming it.® Augustine also com- 
bines apparently unrelated biblical verses because in his view they carry 
the same meaning. One pericope suggests another, based perhaps on no 
more than a shared word or a related theme. 

Augustine is well aware that the Bible is not easy to understand and he 
employs a number of principles to alleviate this situation. Every explana- 
tion of a biblical text must be in accordance with the regula fidei. The 
Scriptures should be understood spiritaliter and not carnaliter. The bibli- 
cal texts constitute a radical unity.9? The Bible thus has to be explained by 
the Bible. At the same time, the Bible should always be read from a Chris- 
tian perspective and the Old Testament read (allegorically, typologically) 
in light of the New Testament.9? In addition to these theological instru- 
ments, based on the conviction that the Bible is inspired, Augustine also 
made use of philological instruments: respect for the text, comparison of 
variant codices, reference to Greek biblical texts, the realisation that a 


6l Pellegrino, ‘General Introduction,’ 25-55. Schrama, ‘Als licht in het hart,’ 15-16. 
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given word can have a different meaning in a different context. Augustine 
details and elaborates these exegetical and hermeneutical principles in 
his De doctrina christiana.™ 


15 Chronology and Dating of the sermones ad populum 


151 À. Kunzelmann 
A first attempt to put together a complete chronology of the sermones ad 
populum was undertaken by A. Kunzelmann in 1931.55 Kunzelmann did not 
have the recently discovered sermones at his disposal, however, nor did 
he have use ofcritical editions ofthe sermones and the chronological instru- 
ments later used by O. Perler in his 1969 chronology.66 Instead, he based 
himself on four controversies as his primary chronological framework — 
against Manichaeism, Donatism, Pelagianism and Arianism — and based 
his chronology for the most part on this distinction. He then employed a 
second point of distinction, namely homilies that contained one or other 
indication that they were preached while Augustine was either a priest or 
a bishop. Taking content as his point of departure, Kunzelmann locates 
the majority of the sermons within the Pelagian period, drafting his 
chronology within the context of the controversy primarily on content 
analysis. In addition to scriptural quotations, he employs two main cri- 
teria to situate anti-Pelagian sermones chronologically within the period 
of the controversy: the way in which reference is made to the Pelagians 
and the presence of traces of Augustine's doctrine of predestination. Evi- 
dence of concealment or the avoidance of explicit allusion to Pelagianism 
suggests, in his opinion, a date between 410 and 416. An explicit reference 
suggests a post-416 date.97 For Kunzelmann, the presence of elements of 
Augustine's doctrine of predestination suggests 417/418 at the earliest, 
whereby emphasis on the idea that the merita are also gratia locates the 
sermon in question between 417 and 420.58 

Kunzelmann lists a series of sermones that are anti-Pelagian in terms 
of content, but likely to be related to the beginning of the controversy — 
410—412 — on account of their cautious tone.® In a further series of sermons, 
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Augustine’s ideas on grace and original sin are more developed and thus 
to be dated between 412 and 416.7" Kunzelmann takes 416 as a turning 
point. From this date onwards, Augustine refers to the Pelagians as hereti- 
cal and his sermones contain traces of his doctrine of predestination. In 
the period between 416 and 417, Augustine insists that all human persons 
are deserving of punishment, and that the human virtues are God's gift 
from the outset." From 417/418 onwards, Augustine deals with the theme 
of predestination and the massa damnata, and the Pelagians are referred 
to by name.?? 

Kunzelmann’s list appears in several later chronologies, in spite of the 
fact that his method has not been free of critique. In the remainder of 
the present study we provide the date proposed by Kunzelmann for each 
core sermon together with the critique the said date has attracted. In the 
first instance, the presence or absence of Pelagianism is clearly a content- 
related criterium and we should bear in mind that Augustine rarely alludes 
to this movement by name in his sermones. Furthermore, the absence of 
an explicit reference is no guarantee of an early date and also runs the risk 
of relying on an argumentum silentii. The most fundamental critique is 
related to Kunzelmann's content-related criteria. Recent research into the 
continuity of Augustine's thought on grace has demonstrated, for exam- 
ple, that many ‘Pelagian themes’ (such as original sin and predestination) 
were already present prior to the controversy. For this reason it is virtu- 
ally impossible to locate a given sermon within the said controversy on 
the basis of content. The fact that Augustine preached on the gratuity of 
grace does not mean that the sermon in which he did so is by definition 
anti-Pelagian. This, nevertheless, is the method applied by Kunzelmann. 
Serious debate exists, moreover, on the relationship between the chronol- 
ogy of Pelagian themes in Augustine's sermones and those in his other 
anti-Pelagian writings (cf. infra). In other words, a method of dating based 
(exclusively) on content-related elements has a double handicap. 


15.2 Date Lists 

M. Pellegrino has puttogetheralistofthe preserved sermones of Augustine,” 
localising and dating them where he was able. Pellegrino based his list 
and the localisation and dating of the sermons for the most part on a 
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critical instrument developed in relation to Augustine's sermons by P.-P. 
Verbraken.74 The latter refers mostly to the lists of sermons produced 
by B. Fischer and A. Kunzelmann.?? A more recent list of Augustine's ser- 
mons has been put together by É. Rebillard,76 basing himself on the list of 
Pellegrino and that of H. J. Frede.” Frede's work has recently been repub- 
lished and supplemented by R. Gryson.’8 


15.3 P.-M. Hombert 

The most recent corrections made to the chronology of Augustine's oeu- 
vre stem from the work of P.-M. Hombert,?? who, for a variety of reasons, 
ascribes a later dating to several of the sermones. 


15.31 Hombert's Method 

Hombert uses the method of dating drafted by A.-M. La Bonnardière, 
which consists in the tracing of parallels in references to the Scriptures.®° 
Hombert insists that where concrete information, such as allusion to 
historical events, places, a specific audience and other realia is absent, 
we are left with nothing more than the systematic exploration of scrip- 
tural parallels as a means to substantiate our dating of the sermones. The 
CD-ROM of CLCLT proved of particular value in this process. Every text 
that dealt with the same subject and was based on the same biblical refer- 
ences was to be studied together. The mutual comparison of texts in terms 
of vocabulary and orchestration scripturaire allows us, he argues, to collect 


7^ Verbraken, Études critiques, 53-196. Cf. P.-P. Verbraken, ‘Mise à jour du Fichier 
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precise chronological data and the dates of different Augustinian texts 
can be related to one another on the basis of their parallel use of Scrip- 
ture. Hombert is well aware that a chronological study based on internal 
criteria is not without its problems. Firstly, he agrees that it is not pos- 
sible to locate every theological theme and biblical reference. Secondly, 
he insists that we must account for the fact that the majority of Augus- 
tine's sermones have not been preserved. Thirdly, he is aware that parallel 
concentrations of biblical references need not necessarily imply parallel 
dates. Fourthly, it is important to be on the look out for statistical excep- 
tions. If 9596 of a given concentration can be located in a particular time 
period in Augustine's writings, it is possible that the date of the concen- 
tration under analysis is to be found among the other 596. In spite of the 
vulnerability of his method, Hombert is still inclined to argue that it can 
be applied appropriately to the sermons of Augustine if it is supported 
by the convergence of various pieces of information, an accumulation of 
confirmations and a separate judgement on each individual sermon. 

In addition to the analysis of parallel Scripture usage, Hombert main- 
tains a second criterium, namely the dates of the Pelagian controversy. 
According to Hombert, the dating of Pelagius's De natura in 406 need not 
imply that Augustine reacted immediately to the ‘Pelagian legacy’. In his 
opinion, the bishop of Hippo's systematic rejection of Pelagian ideas only 
begins in 411-412, i.e. after Pelagius fled from Italy to Africa in 410. 411—412 
thus serves for Hombert as a chronological point of departure for the dat- 
ing of Augustine's sermones. 


15.3. Hombert's Re-Dating 

Hombert's study is a three part work. In order to re-date the twenty or so 
Dolbeau sermones on the basis of sustained comparison with the use of 
Scripture in other works, he found it necessary to extend his research in 
the initial stages to include the said writings and confirm their dates. The 
first part of Hombert's study is thus dedicated to this task.?! He explores 
the dating of the 21 works summed up in Retractationes 2, 6-26. In 
Hombert's opinion, the sequence found in the Retractationes is probably 
not strictly chronological, although he considers himself justified in main- 
taining it. He provides each of the works mentioned in Retractationes 2, 
6-26 with a date, paying particular attention to the Confessiones, De Trini- 
tate, De sancta uirginitate and De Genesi ad litteram. 
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The second part of Hombert's study brings him back to the primary 
subject of his research: the Dolbeau sermones from the Mayence-Grande- 
Chartreuse collection.?? Hombert endeavours here — in a process of 
re-evaluation — to provide a date for each sermon in the Mainz manuscript 
together with the three related sermones 284, 294 and 343. His central 
hypothesis is that we should abandon the date of 397 for this collection of 
Carthaginian sermons, which he maintains is not chronologically homo- 
geneous, but organised rather according to liturgical criteria. 

It goes without saying that the re-dating of a specific collection of 
sermones also has an impact on the chronology of the other sermons. 
Hombert demonstrates this in the third part of his study.9? In his opin- 
ion, the re-evaluation of the Mayence-Grande-Chartreuse collection has 
a particular impact on a series of enarrationes preached by Augustine in 
Carthage. Basing himself for the most part on the Mayence-Lorsch collec- 
tion of sermones, Hombert advances the dating of the said enarrationes 
from December 409 to 403. 


1.5.3.3 Some Remarks on Hombert's Method 

Hombert's ‘Tableau récapitulatif des oeuvres étudiées et datées' offers an 
impressive overview of confirmed or altered localisations and dates for 
many of Augustine's sermons and other works.?^ While we do not intend 
to evaluate the study sermo by sermo, some initial observations, in par- 
ticular with respect to Hombert's method, would seem appropriate at this 
juncture.85 


82 Hombert, Nouvelles recherches, 205-546. 

83 Hombert, Nouvelles recherches, 547-636. 

84 Hombert, Nouvelles recherches, 638-642. 

85 T. J. van Bavel points out that the only way to determine whether Hombert's study 
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See also: P.-M. Bogaert, ‘Discussion: P.-M. Hombert, Nouvelles recherches de chronologie 
augustinienne (Paris 2000), Revue bénédictine m (2001), 296-297. B. Meunier, ‘Discussion: 
P.-M. Hombert, Nouvelles recherches de chronologie augustinienne (Paris 2000), Revue des 
Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques 88 (2004), 16-19. 

In addition to our general objections to Hombert's methodology, we offer here a num- 
ber of minor examples in which he does not appear to apply his method consistently. 

Hombert accepts La Bonnardière’s thesis that Augustine's allusion to Paul as the author 
of the Letter to the Hebrews points to a date prior to 411. On this basis, Hombert dates De 
Trinitate 3, De genesi ad litteram 6, sermo 7 after 4n (given that Augustine does not ascribe 
the authorship of Hebrews to Paul, p. 41; p. 138; p. 306) and sermo 179 before 4n (because 
Augustine ascribes authorship to Paul, p. 378). The same allusion (Paul as author), however, 
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is also present in sermo Dolbeau 18 and in sermo 159, which Hombert wants to associate 
with a later date. To get round this problem he simply argues that the sermons in question 
are exceptions to the rule (and even suggests that this may be due to a copyist's interpola- 
tion) (p. 525; p. 560). Cf. A.-M. La Bonnardière, ‘L’épitre aux Hébreux dans l'oeuvre de saint 
Augustin,’ Revue des Études Augustiniennes 3 (1957), 137-162, 146-161. 

Hombert tends towards circular argumentation when he exploits the affinity between 
Epistula 155 and sermo 150 to date the latter, while using the same affinity to argue a later 
date for Epistula 15 (pp. 265-279). His observation of the parallel use of Ps. 61,6 in sermo 
Dolbeau 15 and in Enarratio in Psalmum 61 also comes close to circular argumentation 
when he then adds that he dates the said Enarratio later in his monograph to 412 (p. 469). 
He does indeed return to the parallel, but this time in the reverse order, using his earlier 
option for 412 as the date for sermo Dolbeau 15 to likewise date Enarratio in Psalmum 61 as 
412 (p. 601). Here Hombert forgets that he also states in cases where Psalm parallels exist 
between a specific sermo and Enarrationes that are not in line with his hypothetical dating 
of that specific sermo, that these Psalm parallels should be treated with great care. Homb- 
ert points out that Augustine is obliged to treat a specific Psalm pericope in an enarratio 
if the said enarratio has the Psalm from which the pericope stems as its subject. In that 
moment, Augustine thus discusses the pericope in question in its broader context. Accord- 
ing to Hombert, the ‘obligatory character of such lectio continua, whereby Augustine does 
not 'freely' allude to a particular pericope, strips the specific Psalm parallel with the said 
Enarratio of its value in the dating process. Hombert employs this argument to insist that 
no chronological conclusions can be established on the basis of parallel texts from Ps. 118 
and 126 between the Enarrationes in Psalmos 118 and 126 and De sancta uirginatate (pp. 127; 
129). He appears to lose sight of the argument, however, when he points to the parallel use 
of Ps. 67 in sermo Dolbeau 19 and Enarratio in Psalmum 67 (p. 537; 547-548). 

Hombert notes the significant content-related similarities in the parallel use of 2 Tim. 
2,25b in Epistula 186, 33 (417), Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 4, 126; 6, 19 (429—430) and 
De sancta uirginatate 41, 42 (404/412), but immediately sets them aside because the dating 
of the first two documents does not square with his hypothetical dating of De sancta uir- 
ginatate (p. 133). Hombert argues that the use of this verse in the aforementioned writings 
is parallel — it serves as an anti-Pelagian interpretation of gratia — yet he opts nevertheless 
for a much earlier date for De sancta uirginate, namely 412 as the first attestation of the 
anti-Pelagian use of the said verse. 

Hombert writes: “On constate une activité vraiment extraordinaire d'Augustin à la fin de 
au et en 412." (p. 202.) He (re)dates much of Augustine's literary and homiletical activity 
to this period. This leads us unavoidably to the following — rhetorical — questions: Was it 
possible for Augustine to have produced so much material during this period? And what 
then was he doing prior to this period? Hombert employs 411—412 as a hinge moment, 
and often writes that the presence of a given scriptural quotation or a given usage thereof 
within a given context, is not to be found prior to the Pelagian controversy. This consti- 
tutes an argumentum silentii, which is not without its risks. (Conclusions such as: *... rien 
n'est venu contredire notre hypothése de départ..." (p. 304) and *Et rien de ce qui vient 
d'être étudié ne contredit cette hypothèse.” (p. 324) can also be understood as argumenta 
silentii.) In a certain sense, Hombert uses the same method mutatis mutandis as that 
of Kunzelmann (whose datings he frequently rejects, but also occasionally accepts, cf. 
p. 360). Kunzelmann makes use of the presence of the theme of grace to associate a given 
sermon with the Pelagian controversy. Hombert writes without reference to Kunzelmann: 
"Si l'on prend au hasard trente sermons d'Augustin, on trouvera toujours une image ou 
une expression, présentée dans deux sermons à la fois. Surtout quand il s'agit des thémes 
aussi banals que celui de Dieu qui nous donne quelque chose en retour de ce que nou lui 
offrons." (p. 267.) Hombert uses the presence of Scripture parallels (also frequently in the 
gratia context) to date a sermo as post 411/412. He defends his method as follows: "Certes, 
un méme texte biblique peut susciter des commentaires presque identiques à des années 
de distance. Surtout quand il s'agit, comme ici, d'un texte obscur dont Augustin ne pouvait 
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A first remark is related to the use of the dates of the Pelagian contro- 
versy as a criterium for dating other texts. While the datings Hombert uses 
in this context appear to have been accepted in the majority of recent 
studies, it continues nevertheless to be a risky instrument. Discussion 
among specialists on the precise dating of Pelagius's works, Augustine's 
anti-Pelagian writings, the precise moment at which Pelagians appeared 
on Augustine's horizon, and the moment at which he began to react in an 
explicit and systematic manner continues unabated.86 Hombert first dates 


que reprendre l'explication, une fois celle-ci "trouvée". Reste que dans le cas présent, en 
sus d'une méme interprétation d'ensemble, on reléve des similitudes de vocabulaire trés 
précises qui seraient fort étonnantes si les deux ceuvres étaient séparées par de longues 
années." (p. 339.) A little later in his monograph, however, he nuances the precision of his 
method. He admits, for example, that a significant interval of time between the treatment 
of the same subject or scriptural quotation may be the result of Augustine returning at a 
later date to the same sermon or reading a similar dossier. (p. 350.) This is clearly a critical 
observation in relation to his method of dating sermones and other writings on the basis 
of scriptural parallels. 

Because Sermo Dolbeau 12 does not deal with the theme of virginity in such detail as 
De bono conjugali, Dolbeau favours the dating of the said sermon prior to De bono conju- 
gali. Hombert notes: "Mais peut-on exiger qu'une simple prédication, d'une demi-heure à 
peine, ait toute la richesse et les développements d'une monographie?" (p. 432.) In so argu- 
ing, however, he plays into the hands of Drobner (cf. infra) who argues that the presence 
of the same (treatment of the same) theme — albeit in a reduced form — in a tractate of 
Augustine and in one of his sermons tends to suggest the posteriority of the sermon with 
respect to the tractate rather than priority. 

A few minor inconsistencies in a study of 600 pages, however, are not enough to suggest 
we reject the entire work. Moreover, the noted inconsistencies generally have their place 
within a complex of additional arguments that tend rather to confirm Hombert's dating 
hypothesis. Questions can indeed be asked with respect to a number of his arguments if 
we treat them in isolation. Hombert consistently locates such arguments within a broader 
discussion, containing a multitude of facts and other highly suggestive material, such that 
arguments that can be called into question do not lose their value entirely. He points out 
in both his introduction and his conclusion, moreover, that his goal is the greatest prob- 
ability rather than factual certainty with respect to the dating of a given text. In this sense 
he is more or less beyond reproach. 

86 Cf Y.-M. Duval, ‘La date du "De natura" de Pélage. Les premières étapes de la contro- 
verse sur la nature de la grace,’ Revue des Études Augustiniennes 36 (1990), 257-283. 

Hombert pointed out in a previous work that the majority of grace-related topics, fully 
developed in the context of the Pelagian controversy, were also present in Augustine's 
preaching at the beginning of his episcopate. P.-M. Hombert, 'Augustin, prédicateur de la 
grâce au début de son épiscopat, in: G. Madec (ed.), Augustin Prédicateur, 217—245. 

For the debate on the chronology of the Pelagian controversy and developments in this 
regard, see, for example, G. Bonner, Augustine and Modern Research on Pelagianism, (The 
Saint Augustine Lecture;1970), Villanova University Press, Villanova1972, 4-11. M. Lamberigts, 
‘Pélage: la réhabilitation d'un hérétique, Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique 95/3 (2000), 97-11. O. 
Wermelinger, ‘Neuere Forschungskontroversen um Augustinus und Pelagius, in: C. Mayer, 
K. H. Chelius (eds.), Internationales Symposium über den Stand der Augustinus-Forschung, 
12.-16. April im Schloss Rauischholzhausen, (Cassiciacum; 39/1) Augustinus-Verlag, 
Würzburg 1989, 189-217. 
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the anti-Pelagian works and the works listed in Retractationes 2, 6-26, 
which he then uses to re-date the Mayence-Grande-Chartreuse collection. 
Questions inevitably arise concerning the relationship between the chro- 
nology of a specific scriptural quotation and ideas in the anti-Pelagian 
writings on the one hand, and the chronology thereof in his sermones (cf. 
infra). While Hombert always strives after the convergence of as many 
indications as possible, the danger persists of basing a deduction on some- 
thing that is at best probable. 

Given the fact that Augustine appears to forget certain concentrations of 
scriptural texts after time, Hombert argues that a parallel concentration 
thus suggests a parallel date.8” A chronology based on scriptural parallels, 
however, remains vulnerable. Parallels in the use of biblical references 
do not necessarily support proximity in time. First of all, it remains pos- 
sible that Augustine was able to repeat himself on the basis of memory 
after a lengthy period of time. Reference can be made in this context to 
Augustine's training in rhetoric in which considerable emphasis is placed 
on memory work. It also seems relatively obvious that Augustine, a man 
with a particularly full life, would spontaneously hark back to already used 
arguments and expressions. This is also the case in the university context 
of today, for example, when students witness a professor returning to a 
given topic years later and quasi unprepared. Secondly, Augustine need 
not necessarily have based his repetitions on memory. Is it not possible 
that Augustine returned, perhaps even years later, to some of his earlier 
writings (c.q. sermons) and reread them? Such reading might then have 
provided (unconscious) inspiration for homilies prepared and delivered at 
the time. Augustine may also have intentionally returned to his own texts 
in order to prepare new texts or sermons. Indeed, it is broadly known that 
his library contained a collection of his sermones. F. Dolbeau offers an 
example in this regard. Sermo 288 is to be dated with considerable prob- 
ability to 401, while sermo Dolbeau 3 (supplemented sermo 293A) is to 
be located with equal probability in 407. Both datings are based on solid 
arguments and clear and striking parallels can be recognised between 
both sermons. According to Dolbeau, the only acceptable explanation for 


87 “Les enquêtes sont prudentes et précises, et les conclusions nuancées. Elles restent 
toutefois hypothétiques: ni les études de vocabulaire, ni les paralléles thématiques ou 
méme scripturaires ne peuvent donner d'assurance totale en matiére de chronologie. Un 
auteur garde le droit de se répéter, méme à plusieurs années d'intervalle, surtout s'il a 
d'autres outils que sa seule mémoire pour le faire: c'est là, il me semble, un point faible du 
livre de P.-M. Hombert, qui ne tient pas assez compte de l'écrit." B. Meunier, ‘Discussion 
of: Hombert,’ 18-119. 
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these parallels is that Augustine read sermo 288 immediately before deliv- 
ering sermo Dolbeau 3.88 

The following hypothesis can also be used to put the dating of texts 
on the basis of parallel Scripture concentrations in the treatment of like 
themes into perspective. Cyprian drafted a testimonium (testimonia), 
known as Ad Quirinum. A testimonium (testimonia) is a collection of 
scriptural quotations grouped thematically around a variety of topics. 
Augustine was familiar with Cyprian's Ad Quirinum.®® It is also possible 
that Augustine had another testimonium (testimonia) in his library, or that 
he may even have drafted his own. If Augustine had a copy of Ad Quiri- 
num then it is possible, moreover, that he consulted it when he was writ- 
ing his tractates and preparing his sermones. If we can demonstrate that 
this suggestion is a plausible one, then Hombert's method and the dates 
he derives from it must be re-evaluated.?? Reference can be made in this 
context to Augustine's Speculum;?! which he put together as a summaris- 
ing compilation of the biblical commandments intended to give direc- 
tion to Christians. Twenty-four books of the Old Testament are cited and 
all the books of the New Testament are included in the list of quoted 
commandments and prohibitions. The Speculum is of little significance for 
my hypothesis concerning the influence of a testimonium (testimonia) on 
similar Scripture concentrations because it was written in 427, after the 
completion of the Retractationes. Augustine cannot therefore have used 
the Speculum when he was writing (the majority of) his tractates and ser- 
mons. It does demonstrate, nonetheless, that Augustine was familiar with 
the principle of a testimonium (testimonia). It is also possible, moreover, 
that the said Speculum was the result of a lifetime of preaching experi- 
ence. Just as he uses De doctrina christiana IV to elaborate on theoretical 


88 F, Dolbeau, Augustin d'Hippone. Vingt-six sermons au peuple d'Afrique, Institut d'Étu- 
des Augustiniennes, Paris 1996, 397. 

It is also possible that Augustine's memory worked in the opposite direction. He may, 
for example, have come across a scriptural reference when preparing a sermon that he 
later used in the context of a tractate. 

89 A CAG study reveals that Augustine quoted Cyprian's Ad Quirinum 12 times. The 
said quotations are to be found in writings dated after 420 and are mostly employed in 
anti-Pelagian contexts. 

90 Cf. J.-P. Audet, 'L'Hypothése des Testimonia. Remarques autour d'un livre récent, 
Revue biblique 70 (1963), 381-405. P. Prigent, Les Testimonia dans le christianisme primitif. 
L'Epitre de Barnabé I-XVI et ses sources, (Études bibliques), J. Gabalda et Cie., Paris 1961. 

91 B, Capelle, ‘Le cas du Speculum augustinien "Quis ignorat", Revue des Études Augus- 
tiniennes 2 (1956), 423-433. A.-M. La Bonnardière, ‘Le Speculum Quis ignorat, in: A.-M. La 
Bonnardiere (ed.), Saint Augustin et la Bible, 401-4. 
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principles, his Speculum offers anumber ofpractical tips, asitwere, providing 
a series of scriptural quotations for use in preaching about the Christian life. 

H. R. Drobner sums up the problems encountered in scholarly efforts 
to date Augustine's sermones.?? While de does not go into specific detail 
on Hombert's study, his observations can be taken nevertheless as a criti- 
cal evaluation of Hombert's method. Drobner insists that a clear dating 
can only be realised on the basis of an established external dating or an 
internal allusion to a sermo that can be related to an externally datable 
fact. "Unfortunately, not a single one of all the Sermones ad populum can 
definitely be dated by day, month and year. The maximum we have are 
firmly established termini ante quem and termini post quem, which, if 
they both apply to the same sermon, determine a reliable time range."?? 
Drobner rejects such arguments as 'similar content means similar date of 
composition' and 'similar style means similar date of composition', and 
he can see no reason for refusing to accept that Augustine returned to 
certain topics later in his career or that he returned to a particular style 
years after first employing it. According to Drobner, conclusions related to 
parallel content and style can only be drawn from clearly dated texts and 
cannot be used to date texts.9?^ "To sum up: the dates already suggested for 


92 H. R. Drobner, "The Chronology of St. Augustine's ‘Sermones ad populum’,” Augustin- 
ian Studies 31 (2000), 211—218. H. R. Drobner, ‘The Chronology of St. Augustine's Sermones 
ad populum II: Sermons 5 to 8, Augustinian Studies 34 (2003), 49-66. H. R. Drobner, ‘The 
Chronology of St. Augustine's Sermones ad populum III: On Christmas Day, Augustinian 
Studies 35 (2004), 43—53. 

93 Drobner, ‘The Chronology,’ (2000), 212. 

We shall see below that sermones 131 and 163, for example, can be dated nonetheless 
to a precise day. 

9^ A potential criterium for dating might be based on the following: if a given sermo 
deals with a theme that Augustine has treated extensively in one of his other works but 
makes no reference to the work in question, then it should be dated prior to the said 
work. H. R. Drobner rejects this criterium as an argumentum silentii and turns it on its 
head. Where several content-related parallels exist between a homily and a tractate, then 
the homily should be dated after the tractate. If two or three parallel ideas are present, 
this says nothing about the chronology of the sermon. If there are twenty or thirty well- 
developed parallels, however, then we should locate the homily after the tractate. It is 
in fact rare for Augustine to treat the same ideas in a single sermon and in a developed 
manner without already having treated them in one of his other works. Furthermore, it is 
also important to note that the dating of a number of Augustine's treatises has been the 
subject of dispute. Drobner also rejects the idea of dating documents on the basis of the 
intellectual evolution of an author. "This often is the most important chronological argu- 
ment, which many of the rest presuppose: the knowledge of the intellectual, rhetorical, or 
personal development of the author. Unfortunately this analysis of the inner evolution of 
an author is very rarely based on independent and absolutely dated sources. Usually it is 
derived from hypotheses and conclusions, which incurs the danger of arguing in a vicious 
circle: from a hypothetically constructed development of the author to the dating of his 
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St. Augustine's 559 Sermones ad populum need a complete and thorough 
revision, as do the arguments used to support them. There should be a 
clear distinction between the firmly established dates and all the others. 
Those in the latter category can, after all, be regarded only as hypotheses — 
be they probable or even plausible hypotheses. This will certainly require 
an immense effort, but since very few of the dates we rely on may be able 
to be confirmed by such an analysis, we might be surprised to learn how 
little we really know about the chronology of St. Augustine's sermons and 
how strongly this simple fact will affect many opinions about him which 
we hitherto took for granted."95 

In practice, Drobner's criteria were to result only very rarely in the 
concrete dating of a sermo. The maintenance of a happy medium is per- 
haps the best policy here. Where realia are present, they should be used.?6 
F. Dolbeau has argued that thematic parallels have the potential to 


works and back again. The evolution of an author can therefore be used as a reliable argu- 
ment for dating only if its knowledge is based on securely dated works of his in the first 
place." Drobner, ‘The Chronology,’ (2000), 217. 

In a similar fashion, W. Mayer deconstructs and criticises several of the existing datings 
of the (820) sermons of John Chrysostom. The strict criteria that she proposes for the dat- 
ing of the said sermons, however, cannot be applied to the sermons of Augustine. Indeed, 
the dating of Chrysostom's sermons is facilitated by a clear chronological caesura in his 
life: homilies as priest in Antioch (386-397) and as bishop in Constantinople (398-404). 
W. Mayer, 'Les Homélies de Jean Chrysostome. Problémes concernant la provenance, l'or- 
dre et la datation, Revue d'Études augustiniennes et patristiques 52 (2006), 329-353. 

Drobner argues, in addition, that it is unlikely that a sermon would contain a plethora 
of important themes that were only later to be discussed in a treatise. If a sermon deals 
with such themes then it is to be situated after the treatise in question. As such, therefore, 
such content-related parallels with a given treatise serve as a terminus ante quem non for 
the sermon. F. Dolbeau remarks in this regard: "C'est oublier qu'un sermon peut servir de 
banc d'essai, longtemps avant que des idées éparses ne se coagulent en systéme, à l'occa- 
sion de traités dont la rédaction, qui plus est, a souvent duré de longues années (raison- 
ner sur des dates d'achévement de traités est donc périlleux)." F. Dolbeau, ‘Discussion of: 
H. R. Drobner, Augustinus von Hippo. Predigten zu den Büchern Exodus, Kónige und Job 
(Sermones 6-12). Einleitung, Text, Übersetzung und Anmerkungen von H. R. Drobner (Fran- 
kfurt am Main 2003), Revue des Études Augustiniennes 49 (2003), 424—428, 428. 

35 Drobner, ‘The Chronology,’ (2000), 217-218. 

Contra Dolbeau, Drobner also rejects the thesis that the sequence of sermones found 
in the Indiculum can have any chronological value. According to Dolbeau, sermons proxi- 
mate to one another in the Indiculum were probably preached at more or less the same 
time. Chronology, in his opinion, is probably the structuring principle of the sequence 
found in the Indiculum. Dolbeau, ‘Discussion of: Drobner, Augustinus von Hippo, 428. 

96 The instrument employed by O. Perler may have its uses here. It would in fact be 
interesting to see Perler's chronology of Augustine's travels (and periods in Hippo) held up 
against the since discovered sermones and epistulae. Perler, Les voyages. 
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generate results in terms of dating, but only if they are treated with the 
required caution and tested against other data.9" 


2. GRATIA AND THE PELAGIAN CONTROVERSY 
21 The Pelagian Controversy: A Historical Overview 


211 The First Phase: Caelestius and Pelagius 

The beginning of the Pelagian controversy can be traced back to the con- 
demnation of Caelestius at Carthage in September-October 41.98 Together 
with Pelagius and many other refugees, Caelestius fled to North Africa after 
the fall of Rome in 410. While Pelagius wasted little time in continuing his 
journey to Palestine, Caelestius remained in Carthage during the spring 
and summer of 4n, where he asked permission to be ordained a priest. 
Paulinus of Milan, another refugee from Rome, reacted negatively to this 
request by organising an episcopal trial against Caelestius, intended to 
examine his orthodoxy. Augustine reports in his De gestis Pelagii (On the 
Deeds of Pelagius) that Paulinus accused Caelestius of holding six hetero- 
dox theses: (1) Adam had been created mortal and — whether he sinned 
or he did not sin — he would have died regardless; (2) Adam's sin harmed 
only himself and not the whole human race;?? (3) Infants are born in the 


87 "Comme Drobner, je répugne à argumenter à partir du style, mais contrairement 
à lui, j'aurais la méme réserve au sujet des raisonnements théologiques, qui reposent 
toujours sur une reconstruction moderne de l'évolution supposée d'Augustin. L'équa- 
tion ‘gleiches Thema = gleiche Zeit’ est peu satisfaisante; j'ai déjà manifesté et motivé 
ma désapprobation à l'égard de son exploitation systématique par Hombert, qui aboutit à 
des datations trop précises et, en raison d'un vice inhérent à la méthode, décalées vers le 
bas [...]. Cela dit, les paralléles thématiques, maniés avec prudence et étayés par d'autres 
indices, peuvent donner d'excellents résultats." Dolbeau, 'Discussion of: Drobner, Augusti- 
nus von Hippo, 427. 

98 Caelestius probably came from an aristocratic family. He had a juridical training 
and lived in Rome in the circles surrounding Pelagius. ‘Pelagiani’ were sometimes also 
called ‘Caelestiani’. G. Bonner, 'Caelestius, Augustinus-Lexikon I, 5/6 (1992), 693-698. 
G. Honnay, 'Caelestius, discipulus Pelagii, Augustiniana 44 (1994), 271-302. M. Lamberigts, 

'Caelestius, in: A. D. Fitzgerald (ed.), Augustine through the Ages, 14-115. A. De Veer, 
‘Le dossier Célestius,’ in: J. Plagnieux, F.-J. Thonnard (intro., trans., notes), La crise péla- 
gienne II, (CEuvres de saint Augustin; 22), Études Augustiniennes, Paris 1975, 691-692. 
O. Wermelinger, Rom und Pelagius, (Pápste und Papsttum; 7), Hiersemann, Stuttgart 1975, 
4-18. 

99 De gestis Pelagii 1, 23 provides an overview of these six accusations. In De gratia 
Christi et de peccato originali 2, 1, 1—7, 8, Augustine mentions the second and the fifth accu- 
sation and the debate in Carthage concerning Caelestius's vision on the innocent state 
of babies at the moment of their birth and his rejection of the thesis of the transmission of 
Adanv's sin. Another source of these six accusations (introducing the word ‘impeccabilis’, 
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same state Adam was in before his transgression; (4) The whole human 
race does not die through the death or the transgression of Adam, nor 
does the whole human race rise through the resurrection of Christ; (5) The 
(Mosaic) law leads to the Kingdom just as the Gospel does; (6) Before 
the coming of Christ, there were men without sin (the sancti, iusti). 
Caelestius defended himself, insisting that no consensus had been 
reached within the church regarding the hypothesis of the tradux peccati 
(the transmission of Adam's sin to all of humankind). He accepted that 
infants had to be baptised in order to be sanctified in Christ, but not for 
the forgiveness of sins since they are born sinless.!?? Despite his defence, 
Caelestius was condemned and disappeared from the scene.!?! Augustine 


the possibility to live without sinning) is: Marius Mercator, Commonitorium (II) super nom- 
ine Caelestii, 36. Marius Mercator wrote two anti-Pelagian works, both entitled Commonito- 
rium, in which he offers a historical overview of the Pelagian controversy (399-431), with 
the emphasis on its various condemnations. 

For the second thesis, Caelestius appealed to a certain Rufinus, from whom he had heard 
that the transmission of sin did not exist. The scientific study of the Pelagian controversy 
identifies four possible candidates for the said Rufinus. (1) 'Rufinus presbyter Provinciae 
Palestinae’, whose Liber de fide [PL 21 cc. 1125-1154] is preserved, with traces of ‘Pelagian 
thinking’ similar to the accusations brought against Caelestius. This Rufinus denied that 
there is an immediate link between human mortality and the first sin, and did so on the 
basis of his conviction that human beings were created immortal in the soul, but mortal in 
the body. If Adam had not sinned, he would not have died. Caelestius radicalised this posi- 
tion. Adam was created completely mortal. The said Rufinus also rejected traducianism; 
(2) Rufinus, a member of Jerome's community in Bethlehem (and his delegate to Rufinus 
of Aquilea). The anti-Origenistic and anti-traducianistic aspects of the said Liber de Fide 
may belong to the milieu of Jerome, and may thus have been written before the matters of 
tradux peccati and baptismus paruulorum became topics of debate; (3) ‘Rufinus quondam 
natione Syrus', who according to Marius Mercator doubted the ‘common’ opinion that 
Adams sin caused death for all of humanity [Commonitorium (1) aduersus haeresim Pelagii 
et Caelestii uel etiam scripta Iuliani]. The sin of Adam only had consequences for Adam him- 
self. Caelestius met this Rufinus around 399; (4) The monk Rufinus of Aquilea, who defended 
Origen against Jerome. This option is less plausible since this Rufinus left Rome before 400. 
G. Bonner, 'Rufinus of Syria and African Pelagianism,’ Augustinian Studies 1 (1970), 31-47. 
W. Dunphy, 'The Lost Manuscript of Pseudo-Rufinus: De Fide, Augustinianum 40 (2000), 
89-103. H. Rondet, 'Rufin le Syrien et le Liber de Fide,’ Augustiniana 22 (1972), 531-539. 
E. TeSelle, 'Rufinus the Syrian, Caelestius, Pelagius: Explorations of the Pelagian Contro- 
versy, Augustinian Studies 3 (1972), 61-95. Wermelinger, Rom und Pelagius, 12-15. 

100 De peccatorum meritis et remissione peccatorum et de baptismo paruulorum 3, 6, 
12. V. H. Drecoll, ‘Die Auseinandersetzung um die Kindertaufe in Karthago 41-413, in: 
V. H. Drecoll (ed.), Augustinus Handbuch, 179-183. 

10 After his condemnation in 4u, Caelestius fled to the East where he was ordained 
priest in Ephesus in 415. He composed his Definitiones around this time, in which he 
claims that the human will has the capacity to be without sin. He rejected the idea of 
original sin, arguing consistently on the basis of logic and Scripture. He was condemned 
by Pope Innocent in 417 together with Pelagius. He joined Pelagius in his appeal to Pope 
Zosimus to which end he wrote a Libellus fidei, closely related to that of Pelagius (cf. infra). 
Caelestius's Libellus fidei repeats the necessity of baptism for children, without however 
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was not present during this trial. He entered the controversy by discussing 
matters with Pelagius.!02 

In his commentary on Paul's Letter to the Romans, Pelagius collected 
together the four primary arguments of those who opposed the transmis- 
sion of original sin without expressing his own opinion.!9? (1) If Adam's 
sin also hurt those who did not sin, Christ's justice would also benefit 
those who do not believe, since Christ saves in an equal or even greater 
way than Adam destroys. (2) When baptism erases original sin, a child 
of two baptised parents does not have original sin. (3) If only the ‘carnal’ 
(the ‘flesh’) carries the transmission of sin, only the ‘carnal’ deserves to 
be punished. (4) Moreover, a God who forgives people their own sins, 
will not burden people with the sin of somebody else, with the sin of 
Adam. Commenting on Rom. 512-21 — a passage that according to 
Augustine clearly testifies to the reality of original sin — Pelagius does not 


accepting the thesis of original sin, but does not condemn the six theses charged against 
him in 4n. Zosimus originally acquitted him but subsequently condemned him on April 
3oth 418 after protest from North Africa and pressure from the imperial court in Ravenna. 
The council held at Carthage on May 1st 418 reconfirmed this condemnation. Caelestius 
stayed during this period in Rome and in Constantinople (with Bishop Nestorius). Marius 
Mercator brought charges against him to Emperor Theodosius, who banished Caeles- 
tius from Rome and Constantinople. From this point onwards, all traces of Caelestius 
disappear. He was definitively condemned by the council of Ephesus in 431 together with 
Pelagius and Julian. 

102 Pelagius probably came from Britain and moved around 380 to Rome. He is called 
‘monachus’ and 'seruus Dei’ and was certainly already familiar with Augustine, having 
reacted vehemently against the idea of complete grace expressed in Confessiones 10, 40; 45; 
60: “Da quod iubes et iube quod uis" [CCL 27 pp. 176/2; 9; 179/52; 188/4]. (See: De peccato- 
rum meritis 2, 4—6; De spiritu et littera 22; De dono perseuerantiae 52—53.) Pelagius explained 
his interpretation of grace in a letter to Paulinus of Nola, which, according to Augustine, 
clearly displays a reduced notion of grace. In Rome, Pelagius wrote a Commentary on the 
Thirteen Letters of Paul and De natura. This tractate and commentary contend that bap- 
tism makes it possible for human beings to live without sin in this life (cf. infra). After 
the fall of Rome, he travelled to Carthage in North Africa, via the port of Hippo — where 
he did not meet Augustine since the bishop was at that moment in Carthage. Pelagius 
and Augustine never personally met. G. de Plinval, Pélage, ses écrits, sa vie et sa réforme, 
Payot, Lausanne 1943. R. F. Evans, Pelagius. Inquiries and Reappraisals, Black, London 1968. 
E. Dinkler, ‘Pelagius, Real-Encyclopddie der Klassischen Altertumswissenschaften 19/1 (1937), 
226—242. J. Ferguson, Pelagius, Heffer, Cambridge 1956. B. R. Rees, Pelagius: A Reluctant 
Heretic, Boydell and Brewer, Woodbridge 1988. W. Lóhr, ‘Der Streit um die Rechtgläubig- 
keit des Pelagius 414-418; in: V. H. Drecoll (ed.), Augustinus Handbuch, 183-197. B. R. Rees, 
Pelagius: Life and Letters, Boydell and Brewer, Woodbridge 1998. E. TeSelle, Pelagius, Pela- 
gianism,’ in: A. D. Fitzgerald (ed.), Augustine through the Ages, 633-640. Wermelinger, Rom 
und Pelagius, 4-18. 

103 Pelagius wrote his commentary on Paul in Rome between 406 and 409, in the period 
before his ideas became the topic of discussion. 

10^ Rom. 5, 15 = Pelagius's commentary on Rom. 5,15. Pelagius, Expositiones xiii epis- 
tularum Pauli: ad Romanos: commentary on Rom. 545 in: Th. De Bruyn (trans., notes), 
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deal with the consequences of Adam's fall for subsequent generations. At 
that moment, the problem of the said consequences was not yet a topic 
of discussion and was only to emerge as such in the controversy with 
Augustine. At this juncture, however, Pelagius only describes the influ- 
ence of Adam's example, an example every human being can freely decide 
to follow.l5 Pelagius explains that sin is not something natural, but on the 
contrary something accidental, and not part of the human essence. Adam 
did not intrinsically burden humanity with sin. Pelagius stresses that sin 
is always an individual decision, a personal fault.106 

In De peccatorum meritis et remissione peccatorum et de baptismo paru- 
ulorum (On the Merits and Forgiveness of Sins and on Infant Baptism — 
written at the request of Marcellinus, 411-412) Augustine asserts that the 


Pelagius' Commentary on St Paul's Epistle to the Romans, (Oxford Early Christian Studies), 
Oxford 1993, 94. 

"Note how what would appear to be Pelagius's own opinions are so curiously put into 
the mouths of people indicated by the third person. Such a vague, tentative way of putting 
forward opinions is not common in ancient times." A. Souter, Pelagius’ s Expositions of 
Thirteen Epistles of St. Paul. 1. Introduction, (Text and Studies; 9) Cambridge 1922, p. 219. “It 
might be argued that whereas Pelagius had not explicitly assumed responsibility himself 
for the famous four arguments against original sin [...] it is doubtful that Augustine or 
anyone reading the commentary could take seriously the notion that Pelagius disapproved 
or was neutral in respect to these arguments. When Pelagius inserts comments that take 
up as much space as these arguments require, he is talking about something about which 
he cares." Evans, Pelagius: Inquiries and Reappraisals, 83. 

All four objections are refuted in De peccatorum: II, 2: objection (1); III, 15-18: (2), (3), 
(4). Sermo 294 refutes only two objections: sermo 294, 17: (1), sermo 294, 16: (2). 

105 Rom. 5, 12—21. 

106 Rom. 7, 17. 

According to Pelagius, Adam is a 'type' of Christ because both were created by God 
without the involvement of sexual intercourse. More specifically, Adam is an oppositional 
‘type’, the source of sin, while Christ is the source of justification. There is thus a parallel 
between Adam and Christ. Both are caput, but they are not each other's equal. Christ is a 
forma resurgentium, while Adam is a forma morientium. Christ, moreover, is greater than 
Adam (Rom. 5, 16). Adam served only as a model for future transgressions. Christ offered 
an example for future justification, but also forgave the sins of the past (Rom. 5, 16). Christ's 
example for future justification and forgiveness of the sins of the past is explicitly desig- 
nated by Pelagius in his commentary on Rom. 5 with the term gratia. Christ's death on the 
cross was salutary for humankind. Pelagius adds that the human person cannot redeem 
him or herself without the grace of Christ. At the time of Christ, he insists, humanity was 
so entangled in sin that even the law no longer offered a solution. A. Souter, Pelagius' s 
Expositions. 1. Introduction, 1922; 2. Text and apparatus criticus, 1926; 3. Pseudo-Jerome inter- 
polations, 1931; Vol. 2, 45 (10)-48 (24); 58-59 (25-1). Th. De Bruyn (trans., notes), Pelagius’ 
Commentary on St Paul's Epistle, 94, 92-96; 102-105. Cf. J. P. Burns, ‘The Interpretation of 
Romans in the Pelagian Controversy,' Augustinian Studies 10 (1979), 43-54. A. Dupont, Die 
Christusfigur des Pelagius. Rekonstruktion der Christologie im Kommentar von Pelagius 
zum Rômerbrief des Paulus,’ Augustiniana 56/3-4 (2006), 321-372. J. Tauer, ‘Neue Orien- 
tierungen zur Paulusexegese des Pelagius, Augustinianum 34 (1994), 313-358. 
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post-mortem fate of unbaptised babies is eternal fire, since they are born 
with original sin. When this sin is not washed away by baptism, they can- 
not enter heaven, and consequently they must to go to hell. During their 
life on earth, human persons can never be without sin. Besides individ- 
ual sins, humankind is also determined by the first sin of Adam, which 
is transmitted to his descendents generation after generation. Augustine 
found this ‘hereditary sin’ denied in Pelagius's commentary on the letters 
of Paul, but did not yet quote Pelagius by name. In Epistula 140 (to Hon- 
oratus, 411-412), Augustine praises the moral qualities of the ‘Pelagians’, 
but at the same time criticizes the position of these 'enemies of grace' who 
put forth their own justice instead of God's, because they assert that they 
can achieve the just life without God's help (after the moment of creation 
and baptism). Augustine accuses them of claiming that humanity does not 
need God's grace to achieve the good since it already received the capac- 
ity to do so autonomously at creation. De spiritu et littera (to Marcellinus, 
spring 412) demonstrates the insufficiency of the Mosaic law (lex) to rescue 
humanity. The law reveals humanity's sinful condition, but cannot help 
humankind in its battle against sin. Only God's grace (in Christ) is capable 
of this. Furthermore, Augustine saw no contradiction between possible 
(everything is possible for God) impeccantia (the possibility to live with- 
out sinning) and the historical/factual impossibility thereof after the fall. 

Juliana, a member of the rich and powerful Anicii family, asked 
Pelagius in 413 to compose a tractate on the requirements for the female 
religious life. Her daughter, Demetrias, wished to take vows. Pelagius seized 
this occasion to describe the goodness of human nature, natural sanctity, 
the human capacity to choose between good and evil and to earn merits 
before God. His writing has a tone of moral severity, however. He writes 
that human persons can only be exhorted to live a life of moral standing 
if they realise they have the capacity to achieve such a life. This moral 
preoccupation is Pelagius's point of departure when he reflects on human 
sin and divine grace. Sin does not corrupt human nature and does not 
affect the human capacity to do good. Sin rather is a bad habit we must 
struggle to get rid of. Christ came to break this habit of sin and to give his 
example to humankind. According to Pelagius, this example is precisely 
what constitutes gratia, Christ's grace. In other words, Pelagius did not 
deny the grace of Christ, rather he ascribes it a reduced significance, cer- 
tainly when compared with Augustine's concept thereof. Human liberty 
and responsibility in leading a virtuous life is not restricted, either by a 
sin not committed individually, or by an all-encompassing grace. Pelagius 
confirms in line with Demetrias that it is possible to remain without sin 
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(before and after the law, before and after Christ).107 Augustine addressed 
his De bono uidiuitatis to the same Juliana in 414, emphasising the neces- 
sity of prayer. Since human beings cannot do good or avoid evil based 
on their own capacities, they must constantly pray for divine assistance. 
Augustine vehemently warned against overemphasising human free will 
and consistently reproached Pelagius for doing so. 

De natura et gratia (415) is a reply to Pelagius's De natura,!9? in which 
the latter argued that human nature was good and not affected by sin. Sin, 
Pelagius maintains, is an errant deed that does not belong intrinsically to 
human nature. For this reason he rejects the idea of a hereditary sin that 
would (morally) weaken humankind and render it worthless in achieving 
an ethical life. Adam is at most a bad example that humanity can freely 
decide to follow. Pelagius then argues that posse non peccare (the capac- 
ity not to sin) is a feature of the human free will.!°9 Augustine deems that 


107 He was also to note in this regard that unbelievers are capable of living a virtuous 
life. If such unbelievers do not know God, however, their virtuous existence can only be 
based on the inherent goodness of human nature. Epistula ad Demetriadem 2; 3; 8 [PL 30 
cc. 16-25]. B. R. Rees (trans. intro., notes), The Letters of Pelagius and his Followers, Boydell 
and Brewer, Woodbridge 1991, 36-39; 43-45. 

108 The precise date of composition of De natura remains unclear. Recent studies place 
it among Pelagius's early writings. It was probably written around 405/406 in Rome. The 
text has only been preserved in fragmentary form in Augustine's De natura et gratia. 
W. A. Lóhr has reconstructed and structuralized what remains of Pelagius's text based on 
Augustine's quotations, and analysed its content according to themes and motifs. 

109 The focus of the preserved fragments of De natura is the possibilitas non peccandi 
(the possibility to avoid sinning). Pelagius claims in De natura that the posse non peccare 
is a feature of the human free will. It is possible to be without sin (De nat. 1, 3-4, p. 253). 
More specifically, according to De natura the topic of sinlessness is a matter of posse et 
non posse (being able and not being able) and not of esse et non esse (being or not being) 
(De nat. 1—2, 8, p. 251). Sinning and avoiding sin have to do with human possibilities and 
capacities, but do not involve the human essence, the human natura. Pelagius explains 
the theme of sinlessness harmatologically and anthropologically, analysing the cause 
and the meaning of sin, and the relationship between sin and human nature. As with his 
commentary on Romans, the core of his reasoning here is the assertion that sin does not 
belong to the essence of the human person: it is not an essential part of human nature. Sin 
is merely an act that does not affect human nature (De nat. 13, 21, p. 256). The root of this 
position is the Pauline conflict between the ‘works of the flesh' and the ‘deeds according 
to the spirit'. Pelagius writes that God created the spirit as well as the body to be good. Sin 
is not a (carnal) substance, but the consequence of opting for the opera carnis (De nat. 43, 
63, p. 268; 45, 66, p. 269). Sin results from errant deeds and does not belong intrinsically 
to human nature (De nat. 13, 21, p. 256). Sin does not weaken or change human nature. 
When Pelagius declares that sin is a matter of opting for the carnal, and is not transmit- 
ted by procreation, he clearly rejects the idea of the tradux peccati. Regarding the origin 
of the human soul, this might suggest that Pelagius is in favour of creationism (whereby 
every newborn soul is created separately), and not of traducianism (whereby every soul is 
drawn from the one soul created by God). De natura contains a list of biblical examples 
of human beings who lived without sin, as iusti, including Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Judith, 
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Pelagius thus denies the necessity of the coming of Christ to free human- 
kind from sin. If we can achieve justice on our own — because we are not 
affected by Adam's universal sin — Christ did not have to come to free us 
from this sin. At the same time, Augustine succeeds in treating Pelagius 
with deference, and does not explicitly name him at this juncture.!!? 
Pelagius in the meantime had taken up residence in Palestine where 
Jerome and Orosius, a Spanish priest sent by Augustine, called for an inves- 
tigation of his orthodoxy. During the Synod of Jerusalem of July 28th 415 
he confirmed the need for God's grace to achieve perfection. The Greek- 
speaking bishops of the East dismissed the case as a typical Western and 
Latin problem,!! and found no fault with Pelagius. Jerome and Orosius, 
assisted by Heros and Lazarus, two bishop-delegates of Pope Innocent, 
accused Pelagius once again during the Synod of Diospolis in December 
415.!? Pelagius appears to distance himself from the ideas of Caelestius 
and condemns the idea that grace is restricted to the gift of the free 
will and need not apply to every human act. He declares, furthermore, that 


Esther, John the Baptist, Elisabeth and Mary. Apparently, to be just and to be without 
sin are equivalent in Pelagius's mind (De nat. 28, 42, p. 263). W. A. Löhr, ‘Pelagius’ Schrift 
De natura: Rekonstruktion und Analyse, Recherches Augustiniennes 31 (1999), 235-294. Cf. 
A. Dupont, 'The Christology of the Pre-Controversial Pelagius. A Study of De natura and De 
fide trinitatis, Complemented by a Comparison with Libellus fidei, Augustiniana 58/3-4 
(2008), 235-257. G. Martinetto, ‘Les premières réactions antiaugustiniennes de Pélage,’ 
Revue des Études Augustiniennes 17/1-2 (1971), 83-117. 

110 Augustine mentions Pelagius by name only from 415 onwards, having hoped initially 
that he would change his ways. Sermo 131, 10 and sermo 156, 13 (summer 417) express the 
hope that his opponents will come to realize their mistake. This is parallel to the conclu- 
sion of epistula 186, 31 of autumn 417. From De gratia Christi et peccatum originale 2, 48 
(summer 418) onwards, however, and after the acquittal by Zosimus (cf. infra), Augustine 
demands Pelagius's condemnation, unless the latter demonstrates repentance. Cf. J. Lóssl, 
Julian von Aeclanum. Studien zu seinem Leben, seinem Werk, seiner Lehre und ihrer Über- 
lieferung, (Supplements to Vigiliae Christianae; 60), Brill, Leiden/New York/Cologne, 2001, 
253-256. J. Léssl, ‘Dating Augustine's sermons 151-156: internal evidence,’ in: G. Partoens 
(ed.), Sancti Aurelii Augustini Sermones CLI-CLVI, (Corpus Christianorum, Series Latina; 
41Ba), Turnhout 2007, XXIII-LV, LV. 

11 G, Bonner, ‘Les origines africaines de la doctrine augustinienne sur la chute et le 
péché originel, Augustinus 12/45-48 (1967), 97-116. 

12 Pelagius reacted during this trial against faulty interpretations of his thinking, cor- 
rected quotes (falsely) attributed to him, took his distance from 'stupid' positions, argued 
that the charges did not concur with his own thinking, and based his own thinking on 
Scripture. The synod did not perceive any problem with the possibility of sinlessness and 
Old Testament sancti. As such, therefore, Pelagius did not mislead the synod, since the 
synod fathers were actually not interested in the North African questions on peccatum 
originale and baptismus paruulorum. In the eyes of Augustine, on the contrary, - who 
connected these questions with the question of sinlessness — Pelagius precisely did this. 
O. Wermelinger has reconstructed the deeds of the trial of Diospolis (415). Wermelinger, 
Rom und Pelagius, 68-87. 
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no human person in history has definitively and effectively reached impec- 
cantia. Impeccantia is always the result of cooperation between human 
and divine grace.!? The fourteen bishops of the Synod of Diospolis acquit- 
ted him. 

This acquittal caused little short of a sensation in North Africa.!^ Pro- 
vincial councils were immediately assembled in Carthage and Milevis in 
416 in reaction to the decision reached at Diospolis. The condemnation 
of Caelestius was affirmed once again and the arguments in favour of 
the peccatum originale (original sin) being transmitted from Adam to the 
whole of humanity, generation after generation, were restated. The North 
African episcopate sought support in Rome against the decision made 
in the East and wrote three letters to this end to Innocent, the bishop 
of the eternal city,!5 claiming that the bishops in Diospolis had insuf- 
ficiently informed, had actually been misled by Pelagius, and had been 
ultimately accepted the content of North African teaching on gratia. 


13 Cf M. Annecchino, ‘La nozione di impeccantia negli scritti pelagiani,’ in: A. V. Nazarro 
(ed.), Giuliano d'Eclano e l'Hirpinia Cristiana. Atti del Convegno 4-6 giugno 2003, Arte tipo- 
grafica, Napoli 2004, 73-86. 

14 Tensions even escalated after an attack on two of Jerome's monasteries in Bethle- 
hem. While this action was probably more xenophobic and anti-Latin by nature than 
Pelagian, Jerome, nevertheless seized the opportunity to enhance anti-Pelagian feelings. 

I5 Pope Innocent (pontificate: 402-417) endeavoured to extend the primacy of Rome, 
claiming that the Roman Episcopal see had a unique position because the dissemination 
of the gospel in the West had started in Rome. He was convinced that the churches of the 
West should follow Rome in matters of discipline and that Rome was the highest court of 
appeal in causae maiores. The idea of Roman primacy was not self-evident in the church 
of the fifth century, let alone a reality. The letters addressed by the North African bishops 
to Innocent ultimately served to involve him in the Pelagian controversy. Cf. M. Lambe- 
rigts, Innocent L' in: A. D. Fitzgerald (ed.), Augustine through the Ages, 473-474. M. 
Lamberigts, Innocentius episcopus Romanus,’ Augustinus-Lexikon III, 3/4 (2006), 613—619. 

For the relationship between Carthage, Rome and Ravenna at the condemnation of 
Pelagianism, see: P. J. Carefoote, Augustine, the Pelagians and the Papacy: An Examina- 
tion of the Political and Theological Implications of Papal Involvement in the Pelagian 
Controversy, (unpublished doctoral dissertation, Faculty of Theology, K.U. Leuven), Leu- 
ven 1995. M. Lamberigts, ‘Co-operation Between Church and State in the Condemnation 
of the Pelagians,’ in: T. L. Hettema, A. van der Kooij (eds.), Religious Polemics in Context, 
(Studies in Theology and Religion; 11), Royal Van Gorcum, Assen 2004, 363-375. W. Mar- 
schall, Karthago und Rom. Die Stellung der nordafrikanischen Kirche zum apostolischen Stuhl 
in Rom, (Pápste und Papsttum; 1), Hiersemann, Stuttgart 1971, 127-150. Wermelinger, Rom 
und Pelagius, 55-218. 

The corpus of African letters addressed to Innocent consists of the following: Epistula 
175: Council of Carthage; Epistula 176: Council of Milevis; Epistula 177: letter written by 
Augustine, Aurelius of Carthage, Alypius of Thagaste, Possidius of Calama, and Evodius 
of Uzalis, to which a dossier was added: acta of Caelestius's trial in 411, Pelagius's De nat- 
ura, Augustine's De natura et gratia, Pelagius's Chartula defensionis and Augustine's first 
response thereto. See: Carefoote, Augustine, the Pelagians and the Papacy. 
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The three letters express considerable appreciation and respect for the 
authority of the sedes (episcopal see) of Rome, without, however, grant- 
ing it any primacy. They regarded Rome as an equal, a see equivalent to 
Carthage, both subject to the Scriptures as higher authority. Augustine 
and his fellow bishops did not request Rome's judgement (as if Rome 
were a higher authority), but asked for its assistance (as a partner on the 
same footing). The letters accuse the Pelagians of denying the necessity 
of baptising infants for their salvation (Epistula 175, 6). Furthermore, the 
'enemies of the grace of Christ' are rebuked for promoting human liberty 
to such a degree that there is no room left for God's grace (Epistulae 175, 2; 
176, 2). Scripture is quoted extensively in all three letters (11 times). 
Innocent responded to the letters from Africa with three letters of his 
own (January 27th 417), refusing to ratify Diospolis and condemning 
Pelagius and Caelestius. He based this condemnation solely on the dos- 
sier sent to him by the Africans, and on the very general accusation that 
Pelagians equate human freedom with divine grace and think that divine 
assistance is not necessary (Epistula 181, 8). Innocent confirmed that 
humanity needs God's grace in order to lead a good life, that human 
nature suffers because of sin, and that there was a pre-lapsarian condi- 
tion of blessed freedom. On the matter of peccatum originale, however, 
which was central to the North African rejection of Pelagianism, Innocent 
remained silent and made no reference to the current human condition 
being the result of transmitted sin and the need for infant baptism. His 
biblical quotations are relatively few (+/-20 times) when compared with 
the letters to which he was responding, and he based his answers for the 
most part on his own authority. It is clear, nevertheless, that church poli- 
tics holds priority in Innocent's letters over theology. He supported the 
North African bishops in a disciplinary and political way, but did not 
in fact confirm the crux of their theological position. One can thus con- 
clude that he used the Pelagian controversy to promote papal authority.” 


16 Epistulae 181, 182, 183. 

17 “Significantly, the Fathers had merely asked him to confirm their denunciation of 
Pelagianism, but Innocent treated their request as a plea for an authoritative papal deci- 
sion." J. E. Merdinger, ‘Roman Bishops,’ in: A. D. Fitzgerald (ed.), Augustine through the 
Ages, 727-730, 728. 

It should be noted when evaluating this appeal to Rome in 416 that the North African 
bishops apparently did not consider Rome's support necessary for their condemnation of 
Caelestius in 41. Carthage had likewise exhibited complete independence from the bishop 
of Rome in its treatment of the Donatists. The acquittal at Diospolis, however, necessi- 
tated a church-political change of attitude since it posed a threat to the legitimacy and 
orthodoxy of the African church. After all, the repeal of a condemnation for heterodoxy 
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During the months of September and October 417, Augustine preached 
no fewer than eleven sermons against Pelagianism: sermones 26, 30, 131, 
151—156, 163, 165.118 

Innocent's successor, Pope Zosimus, acquitted Pelagius and Caelestius 
on September 21st 417 after a thorough examination of their theology. It is 
remarkable that the new pope and his theologians did not see any prob- 
lem in Caelestius's conviction that children are not born with original sin 
or with his denial of the transmission of Adam's sin. Even more than this, 
Zosimus heavily criticised the accusers of Caelestius and Pelagius, basing 
his authority to pass judgement in the case — in line with his predecessor — 
on the unique authority of the see of Peter. The North Africans informed 
the new pope, however, that they did not plan to alter their position and 
remained steadfast in their condemnation. The pope replied that he was 
likewise not planning to change his acquittal, and drew his addressee's 
attention once again to Roman authority. He also had them understand 
that his decision was better sustained than the one of his predecessor. 
Innocent after all had only been guided by the letters of the North African 
episcopate. Zosimus and his theologians, on the contrary, had meticu- 
lously examined the positions of both sides, had interrogated Caelestius 
personally (he was in Rome at that time), had studied the writings of both 
Caelestius and Pelagius, and had consulted other bishops and theologians 
on the matter.!!9 

The North African episcopate changed tactics and turned for support 
against Rome to the imperial court in Ravenna. Emperor Honorius's ulti- 
mate goal during the Donatist controversy — which had deeply divided the 
North African provinces — was still fresh in his mind, namely the speedy 


raised questions about the orthodoxy of the instance responsible for the initial condemna- 
tion. The African bishops did not consider themselves strong enough for a confrontation 
with the patriarchate of Jerusalem. A new alliance was thus called for, in this instance with 
Rome. In appealing to Rome, Carthage recognised Roman authority — albeit in a limited 
fashion — out of self-interest, seeking to increase the value of its own conciliar decisions 
on the basis of Rome's approval. The relationship between the African bishops and Inno- 
cent's successor Zosimus, whose authority they refused to recognise, makes it clear that 
the appeal to Rome was not the equivalent of complete submission to papal authority. 

18 G, Partoens, ‘Prédication et liturgie. Le cas des sermons d'Augustin prononcés à Car- 
thage en septembre-octobre 417, in: N. Bériou, G. Morenzoni (eds.), Prédication et Liturgie 
au Moyen Áge, (Bibliothéque d'histoire culturelle du Moyen Áge; 5), Brepols, Turnhout 
2008, 23-51. 

19 M, Lamberigts, ‘Augustine and Julian of Aeclanum on Zosimus, Augustiniana 42 
(1992), 311-330. Merdinger, 'Roman Bishops, 728—729. A. Dupont, 'Augustinus' concrete 
omgang met politiek. Augustinus als rechter, als pastor, als theoloog en als kerkleider, in: 
B. Bruning (red.), Geloof en Politiek. Stad van God en stad van mensen, Augustijns Historisch 
Instituut, Leuven 2008, 35-68. 
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restoration of peace and the continued support of the North African eccle- 
sial hierarchy. The condition of the empire at that moment was far from 
peaceful and prosperous. Britannia was lost, barbarians had crushed Gaul 
and Spain was under threat. From the economic and military perspec- 
tive, moreover, the empire was very much dependent on North Africa. 
This province furnished grain for Italy and beyond. It also provided the 
horses needed for the cavalry, and in these tumultuous times the emperor 
needed a well-equipped army. In other words, Emperor Honorius was 
forced to nip religious tensions in North Africa in the bud for the sake 
of the empire. The support of its episcopal hierarchy — which was at that 
moment the backbone of Roman civil society (in North Africa) — was 
crucial. For this reason he personally intervened, without consulting the 
pope, condemned Pelagius and Caelestius (edict of April 3oth 418), and 
banished all their adherents from Rome.!2° 

This imperial intervention forced Zosimus to confirm the condemna- 
tion. He did not, however, make any statement about the theological core 
of the discussion. Augustine and his confreres now wished to ‘canonise’ 
their doctrine of original sin. The general African council of May 418 
excommunicated all those who held that Adam was created with a mortal 
nature, that infant baptism was not necessary and maintained a reduced 
or minimalistic concept of grace. Human beings, it argued, were in need 
of God's grace at every moment and in every action. Zosimus's request 
(Epistula tractoria from the end of June 418) to the Italian episcopate to 
sign the condemnation of Pelagius and Caelestius occasioned the begin- 
ning of the so-called 'second phase of the Pelagian controversy', because 
Bishop Julian of Aeclanum and some of his Italian confreres refused to 
agree with this (‘African’) condemnation. 

De gestis Pelagii (417—418, to Aurelius) is Augustine’s commentary on the 
minutes of the Synod of Diospolis of December 415. The main concern of 
this tractate is to prove Pelagius's heterodoxy. At the same time, Augus- 
tine shows that the bishops who acquitted Pelagius were nevertheless 
orthodox. In reality, he claims, they condemned the content of Pelagius's 
ideas, but not the person, because he disassociated himself from certain 


20 An additional explanation for this condemnation might be the fact that Pelagianism 
was sometimes associated with social critique of wealth and richness, and in this sense it 
might have been considered a destabilising factor in society. A. Kessler, Reichtumskritik 
und Pelagianismus: die pelagianische Diatribe de divitiis: Situierung, Lesetext, Übersetzung, 
Kommentar, (Paradosis, Beitráge zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur und Theolo- 
gie; 43), Universitátsverlag, Freiburg 1999. 
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accusations and also condemned some positions. Augustine argues, more- 
over, that the Greek speaking bishops did not really understand the Latin 
writings of Pelagius. De gratia Christi et de peccato originali (summer 418, 
to Albina, Pinianus and Melania who wrote to Augustine that Pelagius 
had really changed his ways)!#! is Augustine's final word with respect to 
the so-called ‘first phase’. He writes that Pelagius reduced grace to the gift 
of a natural capacity to do the good, and of the law as guideline to do the 
good, of forgiveness of sins and of Christ as good example. According to 
Augustine, Pelagius claimed that Christians, after baptism, were capable of 
avoiding sin on the basis of their own good nature. The will to do the good 
and good deeds as such belong, according to Pelagius, to human freedom, 
since this capacity is given to human nature at the moment of creation. 
Augustine replies, on the other hand, that grace applies to the capacity 
and the will to do the good and to do just deeds. Grace is an inner, abso- 
lute, antecedent, efficacious and gratuitous gift that helps and justifies. 
Grace does not only provide for the possibilitas (possibility) of acting justly, 
it also provides the just act itself together with knowing and loving.7? The 
necessity of the grace of Christ lies in the fact that human natura has been 
uitiata et damnata (wounded and condemned) since Adams fall. Augustine 
also explains that his conviction on the transmission of sin does not imply 
that he considers marriage as such to be an evil. The inoboedientia membro- 
rum (disobedience of body members) and the indecens motus genitalium 
(indecent movement/inclination of the genitals) are a consequence of the 
first sin. Augustine considers this concupiscentia (desire, lust) to be atthe same 
time poena, punishment for Adam’s fall, and peccatum, namely occasion 
to sin and real sin when human persons give in to this desire. Augustine 
departs from the respectful approach he displayed at the beginning of the 
controversy and accuses the ‘Pelagians’ of a superba impietas, of a prideful 
impiety. In his eyes, they replace God's justice with their own by thinking 
they can attain justice without God's help. 


121 Albina, Pinianus and Melania had stayed for a time in North Africa after the fall 
of Rome. They then set up residence in Palestine, where Pelagius had been living since 
412. He gave them his Libellus fidei to read, a document that was partly responsible for 
Zosimus's acquittal. He also endeavoured to convince them that he believed in the neces- 
sity of grace, which they reported to Augustine. Augustine replied, however, that Pelagius's 
concession here was a minimalistic interpretation of grace, referring in this regard to the 
latter's Pro libero arbitrio. Besides the three fragments from PLS 1, cc. 1539-1543, the ten 
fragments of this work found in De gratia Christi et de peccato originali are its only surviv- 
ing witness. 

P2 Cf. J. P. Burns, ‘A Change in Augustine's Doctrine of Operative Grace in 418,’ Studia 
Patristica 16 (1985), 491-496. 
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In defence of his own orthodoxy, Pelagius addressed his Libellus fidei 
(March 417) to Pope Innocent I. A study of the Libellus fidei reveals that 
it actually does not deal with the topics discussed in the controversy. The 
central topic in the said tractate is Trinitarian and Christological in nature. 
Pelagius vehemently reacts against Christological ‘heresies’, such as those 
of Arius, Sabellius, Apollinaris and Photinus. While he broaches the con- 
troversial topics in the final paragraphs, he only does so in a casual and a 
passing way. Pelagius writes that there is only one baptism, which should 
be celebrated in the same sacramental words for children as for adults. 
In line with his De natura, he reveals himself here to be an opponent of 
traducianism by asserting that the human soul is an immediate creation 
of God. He rejects every claim that God ordered something that is impos- 
sible for human beings to achieve through their own capacities. He also 
refuses to accept the idea that God's commandments cannot be executed 
by individuals separately but only by all in the community. Pelagius thus 
holds that it is possible for an individual to completely fulfil God's pre- 
cepts. This suggests the possibility of a just and sinless life on earth. His 
silence on controversial topics such as peccatum originale, tradux peccati 
and the fate of unbaptised children might appear to a 'strategic' choice on 
his part. On the other hand, he was probably convinced that these top- 
ics did not belong to the core of Christian orthodoxy and that orthodoxy 
was only constituted by the doctrine on Christ and Trinity. Pope Zosimus 
actually agreed with the latter position.!?3 


23 Caelestius probably left Constantinople for Rome to plead his case after his condem- 
nation by Pope Innocent. He presented his own libellus (PL 48 cc. 499—505) personally to 
Pope Zosimus. The strong similarity with Pelagius's libellus fidei might suggest a similar 
date of composition. (Honnay, 'Caelestius, discipulus Pelagii, 286 n. 89.) The two libelli 
are very similar, and differ only in choice or use of words. "The strong similarity between 
the two libelli suggests a contact between both of them, but no message of this has 
been preserved." (Honnay, 'Caelestius, discipulus Pelagii, 287 n. 95.) The difference between 
the two confessions of faith lies in the content of two assertions made by Caelestius in a 
personal addition to the third part of his libellus. Caelestius first claims that the baptism of 
children is necessary. He does not, however, accept the related position that claimed the 
inherited sinfulness of children. Infants for him were born without sin. Sin is not a natural 
delictum, but the result of a sinful choice of the will. The baptism of children is necessary 
to obtain entry to the Heavenly Kingdom (regnum coelorum). Caelestius then rejects the 
African position of tradux peccati, since it is not based on Scripture. Such a position would 
also imply doing injustice to the Creator. (Lib. fid. 18-20, PL 48 cc. 502-503.) The differ- 
ence between Pelagius's and Caelestius's libelli does not thus pertain to polemics within 
the African episcopate. Caelestius dealt with these two controversial points, albeit very 
concisely, while Pelagius remained silent about them. Recently, P. J. van Egmond, rejects 
J. Garnier reconstruction of Caelestius' libellus in the PL. P. J. van Egmond, The Confession 
of Faith. Ascribed to Caelestius', Sacris Erudiri 50 (2011), 317-339. 
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Scholarly research in the last decade has concluded with increasing 
conviction that Augustine was not always justified in his accusations, and 
there have been increasing calls for Pelagius's 'rehabilitation'.24 It is cor- 
rect to say that Pelagius did indeed reject the North African doctrine of 
original sin, but this is hardly surprising. Research has shown that Augus- 
tine's thought on original sin ultimately introduced a hitherto unknown 
element into Christian theology.!25 While Pelagius distanced himself from 
the doctrine of original sin and defended himself against the accusations 
of his opponents, Caelestius went on the offensive and attacked the doc- 
trine. Recent research in this context has underlined the need to make 
a clear distinction between Caelestius and Pelagius, as Pelagius himself 
did during the synod of Diospolis, and avoid identifying them with one 
another under the heading ‘Pelagianism’.!2° Both men developed their own 
ideas and their own role within the controversy. It has also been clearly 


124 An important step in the historical-critical study of Pelagius and the ‘Pelagians’ is 
the realisation that they were not responsible for a number of the documents hitherto 
ascribed to them, and that their content cannot thus be understood as reflecting their 
thought. “Recent historical studies not only offer a good survey of the developments in the 
research on Pelagius and Pelagianism (Garcia-Sanchez 1978, Nuvolone 1986, Wermelinger 
1989, Bonner 1996), but also contribute to an outspoken (Greshake 1972) or a more prudent 
rehabilitation of at least Pelagius himself (Wermelinger 1975, Lamberigts 2000). In any 
case, it became clear that a doctrine of original sin, as held by Augustine and his African 
colleagues, was not present in the teachings of their predecessors, both in the West and 
the East!" M. Lamberigts, 'Pelagius and Pelagians,' in: D. Hunter, S. Harvey (eds.), Oxford 
Handbook of Early Christian Studies, Oxford University Press, Oxford 2008, 258-279, 259. For 
Pelagius's theology, ecclesiology, ethics and the question of a possible rehabilitation of his 
thinking, see also: T. Bohlin, Die Theologie des Pelagius und ihre Genesis, H. Buch (trans.), 
(Uppsala universitetsarsskrift; 9), Lundequistska bokhandln, Wiesbaden/Upsala 1957. 
R. Pirenne, La morale de Pélage. Essai historique sur le róle primordial de la gráce dans 
l'enseignement de la théologie morale, Pontificia Universitas Lateranensis, Rome 1961. 
J. Speigl, ‘Das Hauptgebot der Liebe in den pelagianischen Schriften, in: C. P. Mayer, 
W. Eckermann, A. Zumkeller (eds.), Scientia Augustiniana, Festschrift A. Zumkeller, (Cassi- 
ciacum; 30), Augustinus-Verlag, Würzburg 1975, 137-154. C. Garcia-Sanchez, Pelagius and 
Christian Initiation: A Study in Historical Theology, Ann Arbor, Washington 1978. G. Gre- 
shake, Gnade als konkrete Freiheit: Eine Untersuchung zur Gnadenlehre des Pelagius, Grüne- 
wald, Mainz 1972. Lamberigts, ‘Pélage: la réhabilitation, 97-11. F. G. Nuvolone, ‘Pélage et 
Pélagianisme. I. Les écrivains, Dictionnaire de Spiritualité 12/2 (1986), 2889-2923. S. Thier, 
Kirche bei Pelagius, (Patristische Texte und Studien; 50), de Gruyter, Berlin/New York 1999. 
A. Trapè, ‘Verso una riabilitazione del Pelagianesimo?, Augustinianum 3 (1963), 482-516. 
J. B. Valero, Las bases antropológicas de Pelagio en su tratado de las Expositiones, Universi- 
dad Pontifica Comillas, Madrid 1980. 

P5 For the doctrine of original sin as typically African, see: Bonner, ‘Les origines afri- 
caines. M. Lamberigts, ‘The Italian Julian of Aeclanum about the African Augustine of 
Hippo,’ in: P.-Y. Fux, J.-M. Roessli, O. Wermelinger (eds.), Augustinus Afer. Saint Augus- 
tin: africanité et universalité (Actes du colloque international Alger-Annaba, 1—7 avril 2001), 
(Paradosis; 45,1), Éditions Universitaires Fribourg, Fribourg 2003, 83-93. 

126 Honnay, 'Caelestius, discipulus Pelagii." 
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demonstrated in recent research that Pelagius's Christology was com- 
pletely orthodox.!?7 It has thus also become clear that Augustine's claim 
that Pelagius reduced Christ to nothing more than an external example 
for living the ethical life is in fact incorrect. According to Pelagius, for 
instance, discipleship of Christ was a process of interiorisation, whereby 
God's help was unmissable.!?° In short, Pelagius did not deny humanity's 
perpetual need for God's grace, as he himself frequently insisted. If we 
read Pelagius on his own, it clearly cannot be argued that the theme of 
grace is absent from his work.!?9 Indeed, Pelagius unmistakably develops 
a theology of grace at the level of creation, revelation and forgiveness.!?0 
It is also worth noting that his ideas on grace and his theology thereof 
exhibit clear links with the theology of the East at the time. 

In the third place, Pelagius never believed that it was possible for the 
human person to live a life without sin. This is evident from his De natura 
and in particular from his firm denial of such a claim during the synod of 
Diospolis.!?! Pelagius's theology, moreover, is in line with the philosophi- 
cal (and not per se Christian) and strict elitist-aristocratic asceticism of the 
time. In reaction against Manichean determinism, he insisted on the free- 
dom of human beings to do good, without denying the difficulty of the 
task and our need of divine help in achieving it. He rejected the thesis of 
original sin — a sin for which people did not bear individual responsibility — 
precisely because he wanted to spur people on to live a morally edifying 
life. His ethical concern also explains the difference in emphasis between 
himself and Augustine. Pelagius addressed himself to adults, urging them 
to interiorise the example of Christ, have themselves baptised as new men 
and women, and try to live an ethical life. Augustine focused more on 
children in the context of infant baptism, taking a dogmatic position as 
his point of departure, namely original sin. Fifth, it bears repeating here 


27 For Pelagius's Christology, see: J. Mc W. Dewart, ‘The Christology of the Pelagian 
Controversy, Studia Patristica 17 (1982), 1221-1244. R. Dodaro, ‘Sacramentum Christi: 
Augustine on the Christology of Pelagius, Studia Patristica 27 (1993), 274-280. Dupont, ‘Die 
Christusfigur des Pelagius. Dupont, ‘The Christology of the Pre-Controversial Pelagius. 
J. Rivière, 'Hétérodoxie des pélagiens en fait de rédemption, Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique 
41 (1946), 5-43. 

28 W. Geerlings, Christus exemplum. Studien zur Christologie und Christusverkiindung 
Augustins, (Tübinger Theologische Studien; 13), Grünewald, Tübingen 1978. 

19 Greshake, Gnade als konkrete Freiheit. 

180 Bohlin, Die Theologie des Pelagius und ihre Genesis. 

131 Pelagius does not in fact employ the term impeccantia, although he is (unjustly) 
accused of doing so by Jerome (Dialogi contra Pelagianos). Annecchino, ‘La nozione di 
impeccantia negli scritti pelagiani.’ 
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that Pelagius never disavowed the tradition of infant baptism, although 
he refused to associate it with original sin. It should also be noted, by 
way of conclusion, that Pelagius did indeed emphasise the sanctity of the 
church - rooted in the same ethical concern - and related this to the sanc- 
tity of its members. This did not imply, however, a belief that the same 
members of the church were capable of achieving perfect sanctity in their 
earthly lives. On the contrary, he firmly denies such a claim, and as such 
Augustine's insistence that his emphasis on sanctity betrayed a prideful 
arrogance is, in the last analysis, misplaced. Moreover, Pelagius repeatedly 
underlined the value of humility in the same context.!?? Pelagius endeav- 
oured to strike a balance between theology and morality, and cannot thus 
be reduced to a moralist. His intention was always twofold. He fought 
on the one hand against heterodox tenets, especially in the domain of 
Christology, while emphasising on the other the need to live an edify- 
ing Christian life. He differs from Augustine in his emphasis on human 


132 S. Thier reconstructs Pelagius's ecclesiology on the basis of his exegesis ofthe Pauline 
letters. According to Thier, the said ecclesiology is rooted in the Pauline notion of the cor- 
pus Christi (linked with concepts of Christ as caput and the essential bond between the 
sanctity of the church as corpus and the sanctity of its membra). (pp. 93-10; 167-178.) Thier 
demonstrates in his study that belonging to the orthodox faith community, to the ‘Body of 
Christ', was of vital importance for Pelagius. In Thier's opinion, grace and salvation have 
ecclesiological foundations. (pp. 93-101.) "In seiner Ekklesiologie hingegen will Pelagius im 
Sinne der altkirchliche formulierten Grundsatzes extra ecclesiam salus non est betonen, 
daß allein die Kirche den Lebensbereich und die vermittelnde Instanz für das von Chris- 
tus gebrachte Heil darstellt. Dementsprechend begreift er die Aufnahme des Menschen 
in das corpus Christi mittels der Taufe als Grundlage für die Teilhabe am góttlichen Heil.” 
(pp. 314-315.) Thier points out that Pelagius not only considered orthodoxy important in 
his ecclesiology, but that his ecclesiology itself was also in fact orthodox. He insists, moreo- 
ver, that Augustine's claim that Pelagius reduces Christ to an external example is actually 
incorrect. Thier argues that for Pelagius Christ's teaching has the same essential purpose 
as the literal law, namely the liberation of the human person from his or her sinful con- 
suetudo by God's salvific initiative. Christ's teaching, however, is more intense, since it is 
more personal than the Mosaic law and operates not only in terms of words but also in 
terms of exempla. (pp. 85-86.) Furthermore, Thier discerns a psychological, inner power 
in Pelagius's understanding of grace. "Die Vorstellung von Christi Tod als Sühnopfer scheint 
Pelagius hingegen weiter zu fassen. So klingt in seinen Ausführungen an, dafs er damit 
nicht nur die Tilgung der Sündenschuld verbindet, sondern darüber hinaus die generelle 
Entmachtung der Sünde als eine das Denken des Menschen beherrschende Kraft. Insofern 
kommt dem priesterlichen Wirken Christi auch ein auf die Psyche des Menschen einwir- 
kender Effekt zu. Wenn dem Menschen, der unter dem Einfluß der Lehre Christi zu einer 
gläubigen Zustimmung zu Gottes Willen gelangt ist, bei seiner Taufe die sündentilgende 
Kraft des Todes Christi zugeeignet wird, so wird ihm demnach nicht nur die Schuld für 
alle bis zu seiner Bekehrung begangenen Sünden erlassen, sondern auch die sündhafte 
consuetudo in ihm entmachtet." (pp. 87-88.) Thier, Kirche bei Pelagius. 
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responsibility and human activity.33 Augustine, moreover, focused on the 
soteriological role of God. Both approaches are complementary and not 
mutually exclusive. The undeniably fierce battle that was waged between 
both sides, however, was probably fanned by the heat of polemics, the 
influence of church-political factors, the difference between West and 
East, and Augustine's fear of a new schism. 


21.2 Second Phase: Julian of Aeclanum 

Julian of Aeclanum entered the controversy in the summer of 418 when he 
refused to sign Zosimus's Epistula tractoria together with 17/18 fellow Ital- 
ian bishops.!?* His point of departure was that no natura exists that is not 
created by God. Since sin is not a natura, i.e. has no substance, it cannot 
be transmitted from generation to generation. More specifically, Julian 
was convinced that Augustine's concepts of tradux peccati and peccatum 
originale were damaging to Christian marriage and the Christian per- 
ception of sexuality.?? According to Julian, sexuality and concupiscentia 


33 A. Dupont, 'A Reading of Pelagius' Commentary on the Letter of Paul to the Romans. 
An Answer to Two Questions: Was Pelagius Only a Moralist or also a Theologian? Was the 
Theology of the Early Pelagius Orthodox?,’ in: S. Caruana (ed.), IL-Mara u L-Istat Fit-TagHlim 
Ta’ Stu Wistin, Provinéja Agostinjana, Malta 2009, 269-301. Pirenne, La morale de Pélage. 
Speigl, ‘Das Hauptgebot der Liebe.' Valero, Las bases antropológicas de Pelagio. 

134 Julian (ca. 380—454) was trained in rhetoric and dialectics. Memorius, Julian's father, 
asked Augustine to send him his De musica 6, to instruct Julian. Julian became bishop of 
Aeclanum in 416, but was dismissed from office as a sanction for his refusal to sign the 
Epistula tractoria. M. Lamberigts, "Iulianus IV (Iulianus von Aeclanum), Reallexikon für 
Antike und Christentum 149/150 (1999), 483-505. M. Lamberigts, Julian of Aeclanum in: 
A. D. Fitzgerald (ed.), Augustine through the Ages, 478—479. Lossl, Julian von Aeclanum. 
J. Lóssl, 'Die Auseinandersetzung mit Julian ab 418,' in: V. H. Drecoll (ed.), Augustinus 
Handbuch, 197-203. F. Refoulé, ‘Julien d'Éclane, théologien et philosophe, Recherches de 
Science Religieuse 54 (1964), 42-84, 233-247. 

135 Augustine's reflections on the topic of marriage and the meaning of sexuality pre- 
date the discussion with Julian. His earliest convictions in this regard, however, tended to 
be negative. Sex and marriage were a distraction, and led him away from the speculative 
ambitions of a Christian philosopher. Sexual desire is mud, he argued, a malady that can 
only be overcome by the grace of God (Confessiones 2, 2; 8, 17). While the Manicheans 
rejected procreation and marriage, Augustine countered this in his anti-Manichean works 
(e.g. Contra Adimantum Manichei discipulum, De moribus ecclesiae catholicae et de moribus 
Manichaeorum) with evidence that marriage is a divine institution. In De sancta uirginitate, 
for example, written in reaction to Jovinianus, Augustine argues that celibacy is superior 
to the married state, but did not thereby imply that marriage was not a genuine good. 
Augustine did not agree with the profound disdain held by the ascetics — the opponents 
of Jovinianus, among them Jerome - towards marriage. He insists in his De bono conjugali 
that its value is threefold: its goal is procreation, it confirms and promotes mutual fidelity, 
and it is a sacrament, a sacred symbol of the unity of God's people. Because of this latter 
good, marriage as a sign of unity is unbreakable. Augustine argues this point in De adul- 
terinis conjugiis where he states that sexuality within marriage without the immediate will 
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are good since both are created by God. As far as Julian is concerned, all 
those — including Augustine — who consider concupiscentia to be evil must 
subscribe to Manichean dualism. 

In De nuptiis et concupiscentia 1 (418/419, to Valerius), Augustine states 
that the doctrine of original sin does not depreciate Christian marriage. 
Marriage was instituted by God before the fall. After the fall, however, mar- 
riage was marked by concupiscentia, resulting in the disobedience of the 
sexual organs. The result of the fall marked marriage as having three good 
goals: fides (mutual fidelity), proles (progeny), and sacramentum (sacra- 
mental symbol of ecclesial unity). Sexuality aimed at procreation is good, 
but at the same time concupiscentia brings forth children that need to be 
baptised. Julian replied to De nuptiis et concupiscentia 1 in the four books 
of Ad Turbantium (420/421), with the basic contention that Augustine's 
thinking on human natura (and original sin) is Manichean. Julian stresses 
the goodness and justice of the Creator. He also insists that concupiscentia 


to beget children is an 'everyday' sin, to be healed by an 'everyday' remedy (almsgiving, 
prayer, fasting). (De bono conjugali 10, 11; 13, 15, De nuptiis en concupiscentia 1, 16.) E. A. Clark, 
St. Augustine on Marriage and Sexuality, Catholic University of America Press, Washington 
1996. D. G. Hunter, 'Augustinian Pessimism. A New Look at Augustine's Teaching on Sex, 
Marriage and Celibacy,’ Augustinian Studies 15 (1994), 153-177. D. G. Hunter, ‘Marriage,’ 
in: A. D. Fitzgerald (ed.), Augustine through the Ages, 535-537. M. Lamberigts, 'A Critical 
Evaluation of Critiques of Augustine's View of Sexuality, in: R. Dodaro, G. Lawless (eds.), 
Augustine and his Critics, 176197. 

Julian understood Augustine's conviction that the whole of humanity was sinful after 
the fall in relation to his vision that this sinfulness always expressed itself in sexuality. 
Because Julian wanted to prove that Augustine's doctrine of original sin was wrong, he also 
suggested an alternative perception of sexuality, asserting that sexual desire was not sinful, 
but innocent, necessary and instinctive, since it was created by God in all human per- 
sons. Because God is a good Creator and because He also created concupiscentia, the latter 
must consequently be good. To support this position, Julian made use of the scientific and 
medical theory of his time, the so-called calor genitalis. Procreation is only possible by 
enjoyment. If sexual desire and enjoyment are a necessary means to realise the aim God 
intended for marriage — a divine institution — they cannot therefore be evil. Concupiscentia 
does not have the power to dominate men and women. This implies that sexuality is only 
sinful, if we choose to exercise it wrongly. As such, however, it is not evil. Furthermore, 
by considering concupiscentia as uncontrollable, Augustine diminishes human freedom 
and responsibility. If human beings are always sinful, on account of their sexuality among 
other things, then there is no room for virtue. Augustine explains, however, that sexuality, 
in spite of its legitimate use in marriage, is a sign of inherent human sinfulness. Further- 
more, it is because of concupiscentia that original sin is transmitted from generation to 
generation. Julian considers this as Manichean. Augustine's answer to Julian is psychologi- 
cal rather than medical. He does not refute the theory of calor genitalis. Indeed, Augustine 
contends, procreation is dependent upon enjoyment and we received this enjoyment from 
God at the moment of creation. After the fall, however, this enjoyment was disconnected 
from the will as punishment. Augustine's reply to the calor genitalis is thus the concupis- 
centia carnis and the latter swings the balance towards sin. 
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is good, since it is a God given desire that operates as the driving-force 
for sexuality and procreation, both instituted by God. Augustine was 
sent some fragments of this tractate (by Valerius) and responded to it in 
De nuptiis et concupiscentia 2. He distinguishes the Catholic vision that 
human nature is created in goodness but hurt by sin from the Manichean 
claim that the human nature is a mixtum of good and evil, and from the 
Pelagian vision that recognises the goodness of nature but does not rec- 
ognise original sin (in paruuli).136 

When Augustine acquired a complete copy of Ad Turbantium, he com- 
posed his Contra Iulianum (421/422, to Claudius). Augustine again defends 
himself against the rebuke that the teaching ofthe transmission of original 
sin by concupiscentia is Manichean. In the first two books he refers to the 
Catholic tradition. The idea of original sin stems both from patres such 
as Ireneus, Cyprian, Hilary, Ambrose, John Chrysostom, Basil the Great, 
Gregory of Nazianzen, the bishops of Diospolis, and from Scripture. Quot- 
ing several Christian thinkers, Augustine points out that his ideas are not 


136 G. Bonner, ‘Nuptiis et concupiscentia, De, in: A. D. Fitzgerald (ed.), Augustine 
through the Ages, 592-593. J. Lóssl, ‘De nuptiis et concupiscentia, in: V. H. Drecoll (ed.), 
Augustinus Handbuch, 337—340. 

The shame of Adam and Eve on account of their nakedness is evidence for Augustine 
of the existence of concupiscentia. The concupiscentia nuptiarum, the desire for marriage 
and progeny, is not sinful. The concupiscentia carnis, the desire of the flesh (‘carnal desire’), 
on the other hand is sexual desire and existed in an innocent form in Adam and Eve before 
the first human sin. At that moment, however, it was completely in harmony with and sub- 
ject to the will (De nuptiis et concupiscentia 2, 59; Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 1, 68; 
Contra duas epistulas pelagianorum 1, 34-35). Originally, therefore, even the concupiscentia 
carnis was good. God weakened human will, however, allowing sexual desire to escape 
its grip. If Adam and Eve had not sinned, humanity would still have the concupiscentia 
carnis in its innocent form. Concupiscentia carnis inclines us to the carnal time after time. 
This ‘carnality’ does not coincide with the human body. The ‘carnal’ indicates everything 
that makes us place our own will above God’s. This urge does not come from our body, 
but from a rupture in our soul after the fall. Our will is no longer the only master and 
self control is no longer self-evident (De nuptiis et concupiscentia 1, 7). Lust, carnal desire, 
deprived human beings of the capacity to dedicate themselves to God alone. This, there- 
fore, is why Adam and Eve felt ashamed. They realised that they were responsible for the 
disturbance of the original balance between soul and body, between humanity and God, 
between desire and will. G. Bonner, ‘Concupiscentia,’ Augustinus-Lexikon I, 7/8 (1994), 
113-1122. P. Burnell, ‘Concupiscence,’ in: A. D. Fitzgerald (ed.), Augustine through the Ages, 
224—227. À. Solignac, ‘La condition de l'homme pécheur d’après saint Augustin,’ Nouvelle 
Revue Théologique 78 (1956), 359—387. J. van Oort, 'Augustine on Sexual Concupiscence and 
Original Sin,’ Studia Patristica 22 (1989), 382—386. 

M. Lamberigts has pointed out that Augustine is apparently not always consistent when 
he speaks of the influence of original sin on the human soul and the relationship of this 
issue to the question ofthe soul's origins. M. Lamberigts, Julian of Aeclanum and Augustine 
on the Origin of the Soul,’ Augustiniana 46 (1996), 243-260. 
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as isolated as Julian depicts them to be. He reverses the charge, insisting 
that some of Julian's assertions come very close to Manichaeism. Accord- 
ing to Augustine, moreover, belief in original sin is clearly expressed in the 
long established ecclesial praxis of baptising newborn infants.!?? Baptism 
is administered for the forgiveness of sins. Since babies have not yet per- 
sonally sinned, there has to be another sin present in them: original sin. 
Augustine writes that humankind after the fall is no longer capable of 
controlling the sexual organs in the way Adam could before the fall. Books 
3-6 are a systematic refutation of the arguments of Ad Turbantium. Augus- 
tine argues that marriage is fundamentally good, but burdened by original 
sin, that sin is not a substance and that peccatum originale is transmitted 
by concupiscentia. Concupiscentia is, in other words, evil and should not 
be praised as Julian does, since it is precisely because of this concupiscen- 
tia that humankind belongs to the massa damnationis/massa damnata. 
Sexual desire is a desire to sin, but is in itself not yet sin. It only becomes 
sin, when we actively give in to the desire.?? Augustine insists that this 
does not imply that deceased but unbaptised babies would have been 
better off unborn, arguing that they only await the mildest form of punish- 
ment. He stresses the universal sinful condition of humankind, brought 
about by the fall, and the corresponding absolute need for Christ’s grace: 
through baptism and in the ongoing battle against concupiscentia.1?? 


137 “Although Julian did not accept the doctrine of original sin, he strongly promoted the 
baptism of children for he considered this as a gateway to heaven, as the way to become 
a member of the church and as sanctifying the newly born ones. Needless to say, that 
the idea of baptism of children because of original sin, id est, the sin of an other person, 
at the time of the controversy could be considered as an in Africa accepted position but 
that, at least up to the beginning of the fifth century, the theological motivation for this 
practice was not yet universally accepted (Lamberigts 2000).” Lamberigts, ‘Pelagius and 
Pelagians,’ 272. Lamberigts, ‘Pélage: la réhabilitation, 97-11. J.-A. Vinel, ‘L’argument liturgi- 
que opposé par saint Augustin aux Pélagiens,’ Questions liturgiques 68 (1987), 209-241. 

138 De nuptiis et concupiscentia 2, 8. Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 6, 3; 6. 

133 For Augustine, Christ is central. M. Lamberigts, 'In Defence of Jesus Christ. Augustine 
on Christ in the Pelagian Controversy,’ Augustinian Studies 36 (2005), 159-194. 

This centrality of Christ explains why Augustine did not think pagans could be virtu- 
ous (cf. esp. Contra Iulianum 4). "Sein [Julian's] intellectus gratiae besagt, dass sich alle 
Menschen auf eine von allen als eine einzige wahrnehm- und mitteilbare, durch Gottes 
Schópfergnade auf natürlicher Basis aufruhender Wirklichkeit beziehen. Auch die spiritu- 
ell-moralische Basis der Menschheit is eine einzige. Auch die uirtutes der Heiden tragen 
bereits im eigentlichen, gnadentheologischen Sinne zum von Gott intendierten Heil aller 
Menschen bei. Wenn Augustin meint, diese natürlichen Fáhigkeiten für wertlos oder gar 
für Laster erachten zu müssen, um die Taufgnade als allwirksam für das Heil zu profilieren 
zu kónnen, denkt er pervers. Julians intellectus gratiae besagt, dass in der Schópfung nichts 
verloren gehen kann. Natürlich ist auch für Julian die durch die Taufe vermittelte Gnade 
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In the summer of 419, Julian addressed his Epistula ad Romanos to the 
Roman clergy and, together with the 17/18 ‘unwilling’ bishops, the Epistula 
ad Rufum to Rufus of Thessalonica. Julian labelled the following positions 
as Manichean: through Adam's sin, the capacity of the human free will to 
do good is lost; sexuality comes from the devil (because of which infants 
are also born in sin); the Old Testament saints died in sin; the apostles 
were tainted with lust; even Christ was not without sin; baptism does not 
grant complete forgiveness. Against these positions, Julian declared that 
the human free will (to opt for good or evil) is by its very nature unaf- 
fected; the saints of the Old Testament conquered sin by their own merits 
and died justly; baptism forgives all sins. Children have to be baptised, he 
agreed, but not in order to forgive the sin of Adam.!*° 

Augustine replied in Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum (420/421) on 
the request of the new bishop of Rome, Boniface (418-422).^! Once again 
he refuted Julian's accusation that he thought as a Manichean and denied 
human free will. He insisted that God does not grant grace according to 
merits and that the latter interpretation of grace is not equal to the pagan 
arbitrarian and deterministic fatum. God is not unjust in selecting the electi 
(faithful people chosen by God), since according to the standard of justice 
every human being ultimately deserves to be condemned. While baptism 
takes away every sin, concupiscentia remains in baptised Christians as 
an inclination and tendency towards sin. Extensive exegesis of Rom. 5,12 
lead him to conclude that original sin was transmitted to our descendents 
through procreation. Also the saints sin after their baptism."? With Christ 
as the sole exception, no human being is without sin. After the fall, the 
will can only opt freely to sin and can no longer opt for justice unless it is 
liberated and assisted by God. Manicheans and Pelagians deny original sin 


allwirksam für das Heil. Das nimmt aber der Heilswirksamkeit der natürlichen moralischen 
Fähigkeiten nichts von ihrer Bedeutung." J. Lóssl Intellectus gratiae. Die erkentnisstheore- 
tische und hermeneutische Dimension der Gnadenlehre Augustins von Hippo, Brill, Leiden/ 
New York/Cologne 1997, 192. 

40 Citations found in Augustine's writings are all that has been preserved of the said 
letters. 

141 Book 1 represents an answer to the letter of Julian to the Roman clergy, books 2-4 
to the letter to Rufus. 

T. G. Ring has reconstructed the content of both these lost letters. T. G. Ring, Duas 
epistulas Pelagianorum (Contra-),’ Augustinus-Lexikon II, 5/6 (2001), 672—684, 674-676. 

142 According to Augustine, Paul speaks about himself in Rom. 7,7-25 on behalf of all 
the saved. Moreover, Paul is subject sub gratia to concupiscentia and he is in this perspec- 
tive not without sin. 
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and by doing so they deny the need for Christ. The law is aware of sin, but 
incapable of liberating humanity from its grasp. Augustine makes consid- 
erable use of Cyprian and Ambrose in building his argument here. 

Julian failed in his efforts to have himself rehabilitated by the pope, 
left Italy, and travelled to Mopsuestia, where he found provisional shelter 
with Theodore of Mopsuestia and later also with Nestorius.!^? It is prob- 
able that he wrote Ad Florum (421/422 or 423-426) in the East, addressing 
it to the Pelagian bishop Florus in response to De nuptiis et concupiscentia 
2. Florus discovered a letter ascribed to Mani (after whom Manichaeism 
is named) and addressed to a certain Menoch. Julian considered it to be 
impossible for a just God to place the guilt due to Adam on the shoulders 
of innocent children. Sin is a rational and deliberate action committed 
by adults.!^^ Augustine's interpretation of concupiscentia does not concur 


143 Julian also wrote commentaries on the book of Job and the Minor Prophets. He 
was banished on the instigation of Marius Mercator, was definitively condemned at the 
council of Ephesus (431) and died around 454. M. Lamberigts concludes that this con- 
demnation was actually the result of a misunderstanding of Pelagianism, which the said 
council wrongly equated with Nestorianism. G. Bouwman, Des Julian von Aeclanum Kom- 
mentar zu den Propheten Osee, Joël und Amos. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Exegese, Pon- 
tificio Istituto Biblico, Rome 1958. L. De Coninck, M. J. D'Hont (eds.), Iuliani Aeclanensis 
expositio libri Iob, tractatus prophetarum Osee, Iohel et Amos, accedunt operum deperdito- 
rum fragmenta post Albertum Bruckner denuo collecta aucta ordinata. Theodori Mopsuesteni 
Expositiones in Psalmos Iuliano Aeclanensi interprete in Latinum versae quae supersunt, 
(CCSL; 88-88A), Brepols, Turnhout 1977. M. Lamberigts, 'Les évéques pélagiens déposés, 
Nestorius et Ephése, Augustiniana 35 (1985), 264—280. 

144 Here Julian quotes Augustine's De duabus animabus 11, 15, where Augustine writes 
that sin is a free action, consisting of doing the evil one is not obliged to do. Julian offers 
his own exegesis of Rom. 5,12—21 as reply to the idea of peccatum originale. 

“Julian thus clearly presents himself as a promoter of human beings' goodness. At the 
same time, he is well aware of the sinfulness of human beings. He rejects the idea that 
such sinfulness is the result of the human nature. He considers sin as the result of an act 
of a free human being. All sin and all are responsible for this sin (Barclift 1991). On this 
level, Julian holds a plea for a just God: God punishes human beings justly because of 
their sins, for all know what to do and thus deserve punishment. It is also on this level 
that he emphasizes the need to be saved by Christ. Christ forgives our sins and inspires 
us with his example. [...] Christ's function as an exemplum only could make sense in so 
far as he was, as a human being, like all other human beings. The greatness of the human 
being Christ lays in the fact that He, human being like us, surpasses all of us, but at the 
same time inspires us with his magnificent example. [...] On this level, Julian seems to be 
a defender of balanced and synergetic interaction between human beings' freedom and 
God's saving and helping grace (Lamberigts 1993). For Julian, such a position also had to 
do with God's justice. In Julian's view, justice meant restoring to each person what is due 
without fraud or preferential treatment (Ad Florum 135) (McGrath 1983). [...] Accord- 
ing to Julian God was not only a good but also a just God, which means, that He gives 
every human being what one merits. In the case of original sin, for Julian synonym of an 
innate sin, human beings are already guilty before they will be able to act properly and 
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with faith in a good Creator and is in this perspective Manichean. The 
uoluptas sexuum (sexual desire) is instituted by God and aimed at sexual- 
ity and procreation.$ The idea that human beings belong to the massa 
perditionis relieves them of any moral responsibility. Human freedom 
consists in choosing to do evil or avoiding it. Julian contended that Adam 
was created as a mortal and with the same capacities his progeny were to 
receive. His sin only harmed himself, not his descendents — who only sin 
by (personally) following his example. 

Augustine started his reply, Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum (428—430), 
but was not able to finish it.46 He quoted Julian paragraph by paragraph 
and refuted each in turn. The bottom line of his answer is that fallen 
human beings are free to sin, but cannot do good without the help of grace. 
Julian's version of uoluptas is nothing other than the libido carnalis (sinful 
‘carnal’ desire) — absent in paradise before the fall. Adam's unwounded 
nature possessed greater capacities than the nature of his sin-stained 
progeny. His first sin brought physical and spiritual death to the whole 
of humanity.!^7 


autonomously. As a result, they are already condemned before having acted themselves. 
Moreover, they are condemned by God, the good creator of both body and soul, simply 
because they are the result of his work. In a sense, God condemns his own work. Therefore, 
Julian could not accept the doctrine of original sin, not only because he believed in God as 
a good creator, but also because he considered this God as a just judge of human beings, 
created as rational and responsible human beings, gifted with a free will, able to choose 
good and evil.” Lamberigts, ‘Pelagius and Pelagians,’ 271-272. P. L. Barclift, ‘In Controversy 
with Saint Augustine: Julian of Eclanum on the Nature of Sin, Recherches de théologie 
ancienne et médiévale 58 (1991), 5-20. Lamberigts, Julian of Aeclanum on Grace,’ 342-349. 
A. E. McGrath, Divine Justice and Divine Equity in the Controversy between Augustine 
and Julian of Eclanum,' Downside Review 101 (1983), 312-319. 

45 According to Julian, Augustine's ideas on concupiscentia are similar to the content 
of the letter of Mani to Menoch (cf. supra), namely that God created the human soul, 
while the devil — via concupiscentia — created the human body. M. Lamberigts, ‘Was Augus- 
tine a Manichaean? The Assessment of Julian of Aeclanum,’ in: J. van Oort, O. Wermelinger, 
G. Würst (eds.), Augustine and Manichaeism in the Latin West. Proceedings of the Fribourg- 
Utrecht Symposium of the International Association of Manichaean Studies (IAMS), (Nag Ham- 
madi and Manichaean Studies; 49), Brill, Leiden/Boston/Cologne 2001, 113-136. 

See also Julian's thoughts on the fundamental goodness of created human nature and 
the goodness of the body and the soul: M. Lamberigts, Julian of Aeclanum: A Plea for a 
Good Creator, Augustiniana 38 (1988), 5-24. Lamberigts, Julian of Aeclanum and Augustine 
on the Origin of the Soul." 

146 G. Bonner, Julianum opus imperfectum, Contra,’ in: A. D. Fitzgerald (ed.), Augustine 
through the Ages, 480-481. 

147 M. Lamberigts, Julien d'Éclane et Augustin d'Hippone: deux conceptions d'Adam; in: 
B. Bruning, M. Lamberigts, J. Van Houtem (eds.), Collectanea Augustiniana. Mélanges T. J. van 
Bavel, (BETL; 92), Peeters, Leuven 1990, 373-410. 
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Faithful to his internal logic, Augustine systematically elaborated his 
doctrine of grace and sin in the controversy with Julian. The theological 
premises of the uniqueness of Christ, the universal need for grace and the 
general sinfulness of humanity are at the basis of his thinking. In answer to 
Julian's pointed questions and the accusation of Manichaeism, Augustine 
develops the 'technical' aspects of his doctrine of original sin. The sexual 
act — both physically through the male's semen and psychologically by 
sexual lust (concupiscentia) — transmits the sin of Adam from generation 
to generation. This theological opinion determines his vision on human 
sexuality and Christian marriage. Believing in the unaffected goodness of 
the human free will, Julian wishes to exhort human beings to live well, 
including in their sexual lives. While one might be at (some) liberty to 
view Pelagius as a moralist, one cannot say the same for Julian. In reality 
he was more of a systematic theologian than Pelagius. The latter defended 
his own ideas against Augustine's attacks. Julian on the other hand, turned 
the tables, analysing Augustine's thought in detail and attacking it in a 
systematic way. 

Recent research has called for an adjustment of the traditional image of 
Julian as a ‘heretic’.!48 It has become evident in the first instance that he 
cannot simply be identified with Pelagius (or Caelestius). Julian focused 
his attention primarily on Christian marriage and the meaning of con- 
cupiscentia, the question of God's justice, the relationship between the 
nature of human beings and the human nature of Christ, and the theol- 
ogy of creation. We observed above that not only the content of their 
thought, but also their specific line of approach, their place in the con- 
troversy and their interaction with ‘opponents’ clearly differed. In other 
words, it would be inaccurate to argue that a monolithic ‘Pelagianism’ ever 
existed. Secondly, Julian firmly rejected the thesis of original sin, which he 
considered to be an African position. He was not inspired to do so by 
ethical concerns, as was the case with Pelagius, but by dogmatic interests. 
Rooted in his reflection on God as the good creator and the just judge, 
he was unable to accept the idea of a peccatum originale or an inher- 
ited and sinful sexual concupiscentia. God in Julian's mind had created 
both soul and body as good and he was thus convinced that there was 
nothing inherently evil in the human person. He considered it impossible 


148 M. Lamberigts, ‘Recent Research into Pelagianism with Particular Emphasis on the 
Role of Julian of Aeclanum,’ Augustiniana 52/2-4 (2002), 175-198. Lamberigts, ‘The Italian 
Julian of Aeclanum about the African Augustine of Hippo.’ 
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for a just God to ascribe responsibility for Adam's sin to humanity at large, 
a sin it had not committed. This belief in a good and just God motivated 
Julian's reaction against Augustine. Julian feared that Augustine's ideas on 
original sin and concupiscentia had introduced Manichean dualism into 
Christian theology.^? His arguments make use of the scientific medical 
theories that were current in his day. Thirdly, as defender of the natural 
goodness of human persons and the goodness of the creator God, Julian 
is not blind to the shortcomings of his fellow men and women. He clearly 
states that all people sin and that they thus have need of Christ's grace: 
Christ forgives past sins and inspires believers not to sin anymore. Christ 
invites believers to imitate him and salvific grace is given to us as the gift 
of a loving God. But this grace is not compulsory. Redemption consist of 
a balance between human responsibility and God's redemptive grace. In 
other words, Julian also offers a theology of grace.5° Membership of the 
church and baptism open a path towards redemption. For this reason, 
Julian endorses the ecclesial practice of baptising infants, not in order 
to remove the stain of original sin, but in order to sanctify the newborn 
infant. As we have already noted, this interpretation was not uncommon 
in the theology of Julian's day. 

As in the case of Pelagius, the fundamental ideas of Augustine should 
not be considered as contradictory. Rather, they have a different — not 
mutually exclusive — point of departure and are in this perspective com- 
plementary. The severity of the polemic and the mutual accusations, 
reproaches and insults, however, did not leave much room for this insight, 
nor for a potential consensus. What had been a difference of opinion in 
au between two brothers in Christ had been transformed in the meantime 
into a no-holds-barred polemic. 


213 The Third Phase: So-Called ‘Semi-Pelagianism’ 

The term 'semi-Pelagianism' refers to Augustine's correspondence with the 
monks of Hadrumetum, Provence and Marseille. In 427, the monk Florus 
sent a copy of Augustine's Epistula 194 (written in 418 to the priest 
Sixtus), dealing with the vision on grace he established in the Pelagian 
controversy, to his confreres in Hadrumetum (on the coast of modern 
day Tunisia).!*! This letter dealt specifically with the gratuity of grace, the 


149 Lamberigts, ‘Was Augustine a Manichaean?' 

150 Lamberigts, Julian of Aeclanum on Grace.’ 

151 The later Pope Sixtus III. R. H. Weaver, ‘Hadrumetum,’ in: A. D. Fitzgerald (ed.), 
Augustine through the Ages, 411-412. 
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tradux peccati, and the necessity of the baptismus paruulorum because 
of the presence of peccatum originale in every human being. A (minor- 
ity) group within the Hadrumetum community feared that Augustine's 
idea of all-inclusive grace that took no human merit into consideration 
undermined their efforts to live an ascetic life. If everything is grace, what 
then was the point of their monastic project? Abbot Valentinus sought 
an explanation, hoping to put an end to the discussion in his monastery. 
Bishop Evodius of Uzalis, in whose library Florus had found the letter, 
was the first to answer to Valentinus's request for elucidation, and later 
Augustine provided his own response. 

In Epistulae 214-215 to Valentinus, Augustine explains that trusting 
human free will does not mitigate grace and vice versa. The letter to Sixtus 
was a refutation of the particular claim that God grants grace secundum 
meritum (according to merits). Augustine elaborated on this theme in De 
gratia et libero arbitrio (426/427). Grace does not annul human free- 
dom. For this reason Scripture offers praecepta (precepts). Human will is 
not lost by grace, since it is together with this will that grace collaborates 
(1 Cor. 1510). However, after the fall, this will can — without the help of 
grace — only opt for sin. Augustine emphasises the unmerited and ante- 
cedent nature of gratia. Human merits are always gifts of grace. Eternal 
life, with which the good life is rewarded, is for this reason always gra- 
tia pro gratia (grace for grace's sake). Sin on the contrary is the result of 
the human uoluntas (will). The law has a pedagogical function, but is not 
able to save humankind without additional grace. In particular, faith is a 
gift of the Spirit, a grace given by God to human beings, since faith is 
only effective through the love given by the Spirit (Gal. 5,6). If faith had 
solely belonged to our human capacities, the church would not pray for 
the conversion of non-believers. Also, our obedience to God's command- 
ments is prepared for and brought about by God. The human will cannot 
fulfil these commandments, however, without divine initiative and assis- 
tance. The Lord's Prayer, and especially Cyprian's commentary on it in De 
oratione domenica, indicates that God's grace is not restricted to forgiv- 
ing past sins (Mt. 6,12); it also extends to helping us to avoid future sins 
(Mt. 6,13). 


132 G. Bonner, ‘Gratia et libero arbitrio, De, in: A. D. Fitzgerald (ed.), Augustine 
through the Ages, 400—401. V. Grossi, ‘La crisi antropologica nel monastero di Adrumento,’ 
Augustinianum 19 (1979), 103-133. T. L. Holtzen, ‘The Therapeutic Nature of Grace in 
St. Augustine's De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio, Augustinian Studies (2000), 93-15. 
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When Augustine learned from Florus that one of his confreres had 
refused a reprimand - corrections would be pointless if even perseuerantia 
(perseverance) is grace, and in this case one can only pray for the sinner's 
conversion — he answered with Epistula 216A to Valentinus and De correp- 
tione et gratia (426/427).58 Rebuke does not exclude the need for grace and 
vice versa. Grace is needed to do good and to avoid evil. Augustine affirms 
that we can only do good with the help of divine grace. Corrections are 
necessary for all, but are only useful for those who are saved, for the electi. 
Since Christians cannot know in this life if they belong to the said group, 
they have to accept correptio (admonition, correction, rebuke) for the 
unsaved as a just punishment for sins (poenale tormentum: penal torment) 
and for the saved (also as punishment and especially) as therapy (salubre 
medicamentum: healthful medicine). Praedestinatio is election from the 
massa perditionis — humanity is only subject to punishment after the fall — 
and into the uasa misericordiae (secundum propositum Dei, according to 
God's purpose (Rom. 8,28), before the foundation of the world). According 
to Augustine, the assertion in 1 Tim. 2,4 that God wants all human beings 
to be saved only means: omnes praedestinati (all those predestined to be 
saved). “Ex istis nullus perit, quia omnes electi sunt autem, quia secundum 
propositum uocati sunt [Rom. 8,28]."5^ Augustine explains that the grace 
given to Adam before the fall (adiutorium sine quo aliquid non fit: grace 
was restricted to the gift of the capacity to do the good) is different from 
the grace he and the whole of humanity receive after the fall (adiutorium 
quo fit propter quod datur: after the fall grace effectively makes human 
persons do the good). Adam received grace at creation, but this form of 
grace is to be distinguished from that received by humankind after its fall. 
Before the fall, Adam did not have to be liberated from evil and did not 
need help in the battle against concupiscentia. He had the help of grace 
without which (sine quo) he could not have persevered. After the fall, the 


153 G. Bonner, ‘Correptione et gratia, De,’ in: A. D. Fitzgerald (ed.), Augustine through 
the Ages, 245-246. J. Lóssl, ‘De correptione et gratia,’ in: V. H. Drecoll (ed.), Augustinus 
Handbuch, 340-344. A. Zumkeller, ‘Correptione et gratia, (De-), Augustinus-Lexikon II, 1/2 
(1996), 39-47. 

154 De correptione et gratia 14 (CSEL 92, 1). “From these none perish because they have 
all been chosen, because they have been called according to his plan (Rom. 8,28)." Cf. De 
correptione et gratia 13: "But because they were called in accord with his plan (Rom. 8,28), 
they were also certainly chosen through the election, as was said, due to grace, not by an 
election due to their preceding merits, because all their merit is grace." J. E. Rotelle (ed.), 
R. J. Teske (transl., intro., notes), Answer to the Pelagians 4: To the Monks of Hadrumetum 
and Provence, (The Works of Saint Augustine, 1/26), New City Press, New York 1999, 117. 
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saints receive the grace by which (quo) they persevere. God acts indeclin- 
abiliter et insuperabiliter (unavoidably and irresistibly) with humanity. 
Faith, baptism and perseuerantia are unmerited gifts of grace. Because of 
the fall and human sinfulness, God's donum or munus perseuerantiae (gift 
of perseverance) is not indebted to any human being. The person who 
fails to persevere apparently never belonged to the electi. Correptio (cum 
caritate: with love) must be maintained, since nobody knows in this life 
if he or she belongs to the predestined electi (praedestinati), and every- 
one — after the example of Christ's death on the cross - must concern 
themselves with the salvation of all, by prayer and rebuke. Paul himself 
prayed for grace and at the same time used the method of rebuke and 
correction.155 

Prosper of Aquitaine! and a certain Hilary informed Augustine that 
his De correptione et gratia had provoked 'Pelagian' reactions concern- 
ing his doctrine of predestination in Marseille and Provence (modern 
France).!5” Augustine's interpretation of divine election was considered to 
be fatalistic. His 'opponents' claimed, without denying the absolute need 
for God's grace, that every person (and not only a fixed number) had the 
possibility of being saved. They believed that asserting the contrary was 
equal to the denial of all human responsibility.!5? 

Augustine replied in the form of two books (between the summer of 
429 and the summer of 430). De praedestinatione sanctorum takes the 
universality of Adam's sin as its point of departure: Christ is needed to 
save humankind on account of Adam's sin. Augustine admits that before 


155 C. Boyer, ‘Le système de saint Augustin sur la grâce. Paraphrase du “De correptione 
et gratia", Recherches de Science Religieuse 20 (1930), 481-505. J. Chéné, A. Sage, ‘Les deux 
économies de la grâce d’après le "De correptione et gratia,’ in: J. Chéné, J. Pintard (intr. 
trad., notes), Aux Moines d'Adruméte et de Provence. De gratia et libero arbitrio; De cor- 
reptione et gratia; De praedestinatione sanctorum; De dono perseverantia, (Bibliothéque 
Augustinienne, CEuvres de saint Augustin; 24), Desclée de Brouwer, Paris 1962, 787—799. 
J. Schmucker, Die Gnade des Urstandes und die Gnade der Auserwählten in Augustins De 
correptione et gratia, Selbstverlag, Metten 1940. 

156 M. P. McHugh, ‘Prosper of Aquitaine, in: A. D. Fitzgerald (ed.), Augustine through 
the Ages, 685-686. 

157 This criticism perhaps came from the environment of John Cassian, who had lived 
in Marseille from 416. Cf. D. Ogliari, Gratia et Certamen. The Relationship between Grace 
and Free Will in the Discussion of Augustine with the so-called Semipelagians, (BETL; 169), 
Peeters, Leuven 2003. 

158 These critical voices refer to the earlier writings of Augustine, containing similar 
ideas (e.g., Expositio quarundam propositionum ex epistula apostoli ad Romanos and De 
libero arbitrio). 
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he wrote Ad Simplicianum (396) he did not fully grasp the meaning of 
gratia. Now he clearly states that faith (initium fidei: the beginning of 
faith, conversion to faith) is not a human accomplishment, but is given 
gratis, as a gift of gratia without a preceding merit, and the same is true 
of predestination. Predestination comprises both conversion to (initium 
fidei) and perseverance in faith (perseuerantia). Why this faith is given to 
some and not to others remains a mystery. Predestination is the prepara- 
tion of gratia; gratia is the gift itself (of gratia). "Electi sunt itaque ante 
mundi constitutionem ea praedestinatione, in qua Deus sua futura facta 
praesciuit: electi sunt autem de mundo ea uocatione, in qua Deus id quod 
praedestinauit, impleuit."5? This predestination is not based on God's 
foreknowledge of future human deeds - because this would again turn 
grace into a reward for merits — but is completely based on God's decision 
alone. Moreover, it is not a predestination to sin, since sin is always the 
result of the human will.150 

De dono perseuerantiae contends that perseuerantia is an unmerited 
divine gift by which human beings persevere in Christ until the end of 
life. Perseuerantia is a matter of predestination. This grace of predesti- 
nation was not needed before the fall. Adam had the capacity to refuse 
temptation and the capacity to persevere. The fallen nature of humanity, 
however, lost this capacity. Christians who do not persevere until the end 
of their lives are not meant to be saved, nor are the unbaptised deceased 
paruuli61 Why one person is elected to be saved and another not is only 
known by God (Rom. 9,20; 11,33).!6? According to Augustine, however, this 


159 De praedestinatione sanctorum 34 (PL 44 c. 986). “The apostles were, therefore, 
chosen before the creation of the world by that predestination in which God foreknew his 
own future actions, but they were chosen from the world by that calling by which God 
carried out what He foreknew." Rotelle, Teske, Answer to the Pelagians 4, 178. 

190 G. Bonner, ‘Praedestinatione sanctorum, De,’ in: A. D. Fitzgerald (ed.), Augustine 
through the Ages, 699. R. Bernard, ‘La prédestination du Christ total selon saint Augustin,’ 
Recherches Augustiniennes 3 (1965), 1-58. M. Lamberigts, ‘Predestination,’ in: A. D. Fitzger- 
ald (ed.), Augustine through the Ages, 677—679. J. Lóssl, 'De praedestinatione sanctorum et 
de dono perseuerantiae,’ in: V. H. Drecoll (ed.), Augustinus Handbuch, 344—347. G. Nygren, 
Das Prüdestinationsproblem in der Theologie Augustins. Eine systematisch-theologische 
Studie, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, Góttingen 1956. 

181 De praedestinatione sanctorum and De dono perseuerantiae react against the position 
that deceased unbaptised paruuli are punished by God on the basis of his foreknowledge 
of the sins they would have committed had they continued to live. Augustine replies that 
the only reason for the (mild) punishment of deceased unbaptised infants is original sin. 

162 These opinions can already be found in his Ad Simplicianum 1 (396-398). 
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predestination is just since infralapsarian humanity belongs in its entirety 
to the massa perditionis and as such does not 'deserve' anything other than 
punishment. Nevertheless, this predestination does not exclude rebuke. 
With great pastoral concern, Augustine concludes by warning his readers 
to be very careful when they preach on this topic to a wider audience.!63 

The term 'semi-Pelagianism' is anachronistic — invented centuries later 
on the basis of certain similarities with the content of the Pelagian contro- 
versy — and was not used by Augustine.l$4 Augustine did not consider the 
monks of Hadrumetum, Provence and Marseille as ‘Pelagian haeretici’, but 
as 'brothers in Christ' who had questions about the nature of God's gratia 
and on the consequences of Augustine's doctrine of grace. This fraternal 
exchange of explanation never took the form of a controversy. The monks 
explicitly rejected Pelagius's thinking. Besides being anachronistic, there- 
fore, the term 'semi-Pelagianism' is also incorrect.65 This respectful and 
brotherly exchange of explanation and elucidation never took the form ofa 
polemic or a controversy. The monks did not reject the fundamentals of 
Augustine's thinking on grace.!66 They attempted rather to reconcile the 


168 G. Bonner, ‘Dono perseuerantiae, De,’ in: A. D. Fitzgerald (ed.), Augustine through 
the Ages, 287. A. Zumkeller, ‘Dono perseuerantiae (De-), Augustinus-Lexikon II, 5/6 (2001), 
650-660. 

De dono perseuerantiae 22, 59-60. De dono perseuerantiae 23, 58 advises its readers 
not to teach this doctrine to those who would not understand it. De praedestinatione 
sanctorum 8, 16 adds that the faithful should not worry about predestination. Cf. P.-M. 
Hombert, ‘1 Co. 1, 31 ou le point de vue spirituel et pastoral sur la prédestination,’ in: 
P.-M. Hombert, Gloria gratiae. Se glorifier en Dieu, principe et fin de la théologie augusti- 
nienne de la gráce, (Collection des Études Augustiniennes, Série Antiquité; 148), Études 
Augustiniennes, Paris 1996, 324-339. 

164 The term 'semi-Pelagianism' was introduced for the first time in the 16th century 
during the so-called De Auxilliis debate (1598-1607), in which L. de Molina was accused 
of semi-Pelagianism because he emphasised the idea of cooperation between human 
beings and God. He is said to have based himself in this regard on John Cassian (360—435), 
Vincent of Lérins (died 450), and Faustus of Riez (404—490). 

165 “First, it has been stressed that the 'semi-Pelagians, whatever their views of Augus- 
tine's teachings on grace, were in no way disciples of Pelagius, whose work they explicitly 
rejected. Secondly, it is now accepted that theological questions of grace did not exert the 
same polarizing force in fifth-century culture as they did in the world of the early modern 
scholars who devised the history of the 'semi-Pelagian controversy.' There was no continu- 
ous history of debate in Gaul on these topics; the burst of treatises around 430, the work 
of Faustus some forty years later, and the reopening of the question nearly sixty years later 
do not constitute a unified ‘controversy.’ Thirdly, we have been reminded that the Council 
of Orange did not explicitly condemn Faustus of Riez (he is not mentioned by name in 
the decrees), nor did it unequivocally reassert the teaching of Augustine." C. Leyser, 'Semi- 
Pelagianism,’ in: A. D. Fitzgerald (ed.), Augustine through the Ages, 761-766, 762. 

166 D, Ogliari suggests for this reason that we use the more neutral designations ‘Mas- 
silians' and 'Massilianism'. 
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implications thereof with Christian praxis in general and with monastic 
life in particular. In other words, the study of so-called ‘semi-Pelagianism’ 
further confirms that there was no such thing as a ‘Pelagian School’. The 
terms ‘Pelagianism’ and 'semi-Pelagianism' were devised by those who 
opposed these internally pluralistic intellectual movements. Further- 
more, 'semi-Pelagianism' also makes clear that Augustine's ideas on grace, 
human freedom and predestination were not widely accepted in the theo- 
logical context of his day. 


21.4 Concluding Observations on the Pelagian Controversy 

E. TeSelle summarizes the content of the Pelagian controversy in seven 
points: mortality and transmission of sin, the possibility of sinlessness, the 
meaning of infant baptism, social criticism, the interpretation of Rom. 7 
and 9, the goodness of marriage and the accusation of Manichaeism, and 
the role of human liberty within grace.!6" Our historical overview thus 
reveals that Pelagius was the eponymous founder of a movement that was 
much broader than his own ideas.!68 “Due to intense research, done over 
the last 50 years or so, it has become clear that Pelagianism as a well 
organized movement never existed. The authors, labelled as Pelagians, 
took different positions and discussed quite a broad range of topics. [...] 
Pelagianism as a consistent doctrine is a construction of its opponents 
and Pelagius himself probably did not recognize his own views in this 
construction. Such a construction does not do justice to the theological 
plurality existing at the beginning of the fifth century."169 


Ogliari, Gratia et Certamen, 5-9. See also: R. H. Weaver, Divine Grace and Human Agency. 
A Study of the Semi-Pelagian Controversy, (Patristic Monograph Series; 15), Mercer Univer- 
sity Press, Macon 1996. 

167 Teselle, ‘Pelagius, Pelagianism,’ 633-640. 

168 “Sous le vocable ‘pélagien’ l’on regroupe communément des idées et des hommes 
parfois fort distincts, quoiqu'il ne fût pas toujours commode d'obtenir un aveu de paternité 
des auteurs en cause. Entre Pélage et Célestius règne certes une communion de pensée, 
qui n'implique toutefois pas une identité rigoureuse. Entre Pélage et Julien d'Éclane, il 
y a plus qu'une différence d’accents. Entre Pélage et les ‘semipélagiens’, enfin, il y a Pin- 
compréhension de l'histoire, qui a malcontreusement créé l'équivoque en recourant à une 
dénomination impropre pour désigner un (ou des) courant(s) de pensée n'ayant aucune 
attache historique avec le pélagianisme. De confusion en incompréhension, l'on abou- 
tit ainsi à trois phases dans la controverse ‘pélagienne’: le débat avec Célestius et Pélage 
(41-418), avec Julien d'Éclane (419-430) et avec les ‘semipélagiens’ (427-430)." Vinel, 
‘L'argument liturgique, 211-212. 

169 Lamberigts, ‘Pelagius and Pelagians, 273. See also: P. Brown, Augustine of Hippo. 
A Biography. A New Edition with an Epilogue, University of California Press, Berkley/Los 
Angeles 2000 (Faber&Faber, London 1967), (Ch. 29: Pelagius and Pelagianism, Ch. 30: ‘Causa 
Gratiae, Ch. 31: ‘Fundatissima Fides, Ch. 32: Julian of Eclanum,’ Ch. 33: ‘Predestination’), 
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The doctrinal oppositions within the controversy help us to acquire a 
clearer picture of Augustine’s thinking on gratia. Schematically speaking, 
one might argue that he considers humankind after Adam's fall to be a 
helpless child in need of an all-inclusive grace on account of universal 
human sinfulness. According to Augustine's interpretation of their think- 
ing, Caelestius, Pelagius and later Julian consider humanity to be free and 
adult in its relationship with God and only in need of ‘initial grace’, namely 
being created with a good nature and with rational and moral capacities. 
Grace is a condition — and nothing more - for just action, at least accord- 
ing to Augustine's reading of their writings. At the core of Augustine's 
theology is original sin, a concept that was actually quite a novel idea 
within the theology of his day. This original sin is the cause of mortality 
and affects human sexuality. The 'Pelagians', each with their own specific 
emphases, denied the existence of a non-individual sin that brings guilt 
to humanity. To sin or not is always a personal choice and as such a per- 
sonal responsibility. Mortality is a natural fact and sexual desire is a natu- 
ral good. Rooted in his concern for Christian praxis, Pelagius wanted to 
safeguard our human nature and our free will to decide to live ethically. 
Rufinus, Caelestius and especially Julian reflected further the conditions 
and consequences of human liberum arbitrium (free will). Julian's doctrine 
of God is thus the foundation of his resistance to Augustine's doctrine of 
original sin. All the aforementioned ‘Pelagians’ shared the deep convic- 
tion that the sin of Adam did not affect the natural capacities of later 
generations. The monastic communities of Hadrumetum and Marseille 
recognised — differently, according to Augustine, from the ‘Pelagians’ — 
the all-inclusive character of grace, but at the same moment asked the 
question whether the will still played some part in relation to grace, and 
if it was able to and ought to take the initiative. Augustine confirms that 
the will does indeed have a role to play, but that the initiative, assistance 
during an act and the completion thereof belong entirely to grace. 

The Pelagian controversy illustrates how Augustine constructs his doc- 
trine of grace, which was also present before and outside the controversy, 
by formulating answers to specific problems and questions. This concise 
synthesis makes an abstraction from the aforementioned chronological 


340—410. S. Lancel, ‘Le docteur de la grace,’ in: S. Lancel, Saint Augustin, Fayard, Paris 1999, 
457-668, 718-737. A. Solignac, ‘Pélage et Pélagianisme. II. Le mouvement et sa doctrine,’ 
Dictionnaire de Spiritualité 12/2 (1986), 2923-2936. 
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framework and offers a concise and more systematic and thematic pres- 
entation of Augustine's doctrine of grace./? His ideas on grace are an 
exponent of his vision on the history of salvation. Based on his reading 
of Paul, Augustine distinguishes four stadia in the history of salvation: 
ante legem, sub lege, sub gratia, in pace. As a human being, Adam was 
originally created good and received the ability to achieve the good from 
the Creator. This ability was linked with potential immortality in paradise. 
Adam sinned, however, and wounded human nature, resulting in sinful 
concupiscentia, inner disharmony and mortality. Because of the seminal 
presence of the whole of humankind in Adam, this natura uitiata is thus 
universal. The period from Adam to Moses is the period ante legem: before 
and without the law. 

In order to help humankind be aware of its sins, which consist of con- 
cupiscere (lusting), God gave the law (Ex. 20,17/Rom. 7,7: “ne concupiscas", 
"You shall not covet"). This represents the period from Moses to Christ 
(sub lege: under the law). In other words, the law has a pedagogical func- 
tion and even enhances sin. Prior to the law, every person was a sinner 
(peccator) but sinned unknowingly. Now, because of the law, humanity 
sins knowingly and people are not only sinners but also transgressors of 
the law (praeuaricator) 71 Wounded humanity is not able to cure itself. 
Only the sinless Christ can save the sinful humanity. This is the period 
sub gratia (under grace).!”? Christ was truly and utterly human, but he was 


170 J. P. Burns, ‘Grace,’ in: A. D. Fitzgerald (ed.), Augustine through the Ages, 391-398. 
M. Lamberigts, De polemiek tussen Julianus van Aeclanum en Augustinus van Hippo. Deel II: 
Augustinus van Hippo. Volume I: Tekst, (unpublished doctoral dissertation Theology, K.U. 
Leuven), Leuven 1988, 268-351. See also: R. Garrigou-Lagrange, 'La gráce efficace et la gráce 
suffisante selon saint Augustin, Angelicum 31 (1954), 243-251. 

For the background and possible sources of Augustine's doctrine of grace, see: V. H. Drecoll, 
‘Gratia,’ Augustinus-Lexikon III, 1/2 (2004), 182-242, 183-185. C. Moussy, Gratia et sa famille, 
(Publications de la Faculté des lettres et sciences humaines de l'Université de Clermont- 
Ferrand; 2e série 25), Presses Universitaires de France, Paris 1966. 

171 The law reveals the commandments of God and the significance of sin. For this 
reason the law as such is good, holy and just. Humanity, however, is no longer capable of 
obeying the law. As such, the law reveals our human incapacity and our need for God's 
grace. The law cannot save us. Moreover, the prohibitions of the law even increase our 
longing for sin. 

The problem of iusti and sancti before the coming of Christ, is solved by Augustine by 
explaining that the Old Testament saints are saved on the basis of their faith in Christ's 
future incarnation, death and resurrection. 

172 All human beings are born in Adam to sin (generatio: carnalis natiuitas, carnal 
birth) and in Christ reborn to freedom (regeneratio: spiritalis natiuitas, spiritual birth). 
Christ however exceeds Adam. He forgives the peccatum originale and all personal sins. 
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without sin, without the concupiscentia carnis.‘3 He willingly and freely 
underwent the punishment for sin, namely death, without having sinned 
himself. This liberation by Christ is actualised for every human being in 
baptism, in which both original sin and personal sins are forgiven. Bap- 
tism erases the reatus concupiscentiae carnis (the guilt of carnal concupis- 
cence), but the concupiscentiae actus (the act of carnal desire) remains. 
The guilt is erased, but the desire to sin remains. For this reason the grace 
of Christ is not only restricted to the past, to forgiving past sins. Christ's 
grace also helps Christians to not give in to temptation and, when they 
fall — according to Augustine an unavoidable reality — Christ's grace once 
again liberates them from sin, in the practice of fastening, prayer, giving 
alms and in the ecclesial sacrament of penance. Definitive liberation from 
sin, death and suffering is granted at the resurrection, when pax and beati- 
tudo (true inner peace and beatific life) are granted (in pace: in peace). 

To conclude, grace in Augustine's teaching has three essential charac- 
teristics: (1) the necessary and (2) gratuitous (3) initiative of God in Christ. 
(1) Christ's grace is absolutely necessary. If justification had been possible 
without Christ, Christ would have died in vain. This absolute necessity 
has important consequences. It implies that all human beings are sinful, 
including newborn infants. The uniqueness of the grace of Christ's cross 
thus indicates the presence of original sin in the whole of humanity. Fur- 
thermore, this uniqueness implies the insufficiency of the Mosaic law. 
Nobody can achieve justice without Christ. 

(2) The sinfulness of the whole of humanity also implies that humanity 
did not deserve the coming of Christ and his redemption. Grace is accord- 
ing to Augustine 'by definition' granted in complete gratuity and received 
undeserved. Based on scriptural arguments, Augustine constantly insists 
that whatever good is found in humanity must have come from God (e.g. 
1 Cor. 131; 47b; 2 Cor. 10,17; Tit. 3,5; Eph. 2,8-9). Moreover, human beings 
deserve nothing more than punishment." 


He destroys both physical and spiritual death, and assists in the battle against future 
temptation. 

173 Christ is born spiritaliter (according to the spirit), while the rest of humanity is born 
carnaliter (according to the flesh). Since He was born out of the H. Spirit and a virgin, there 
were no concupiscentia carnis and male semen involved in his conception. Christ only has 
a similitudo carnis peccati (Rom. 8,3). 

174 [n short, it is here also that we find Augustine's thought on predestination, which 
he elaborated particularly in the so-called semi-Pelagian controversy. All of humanity is 
a massa damnata. Based entirely on his own initiative, and without taking potential later 
merits into account, God chooses electi, praedestinati (Mt. 22,14; Rom. 8,28-30; 9,1-13; 
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(3) Grace implies divine initiative in the human will to faith, love and 
justice. Divine initiative guarantees the undeserved nature of grace. The 
good will of human beings follows after grace and does not precede it; 
otherwise the said grace would be a meritorious reward. Conversion to 
faith is also a gift of grace. Faith in Christ is the only way to salvation. 
This faith presupposes a bona uoluntas (good will). Turned away from 
God since the fall, human beings can no longer turn themselves back 
to God. God achieves this nevertheless, not against our will or by using 
force. Because of the fall, we were no longer capable of entering into a 
relationship with God. God qualified humanity to come to faith and this 
faith works through love, love granted to humanity by the Spirit (Gal. 5,6). 
God's initiative to love asks for love in return, which makes it possible for us 
to do the good. The divine dilectio (love) attracts us, but does not force us. 
God grants us iustitia and based on this gift we start to long for iustitia. It 
is on this basis that human beings move away from the desire to sin. 


2.2 An Evolution in Augustine’s Thought on gratia? 


Our historical overview of the Pelagian controversy revealed the funda- 
mental lines of Augustine's thinking on grace. The latter, however, was 
not limited to the said controversy alone. Elements of his doctrine of 
grace external to the controversy lead us to a debate that has preoccupied 
scholars for several decades on the question whether an evolution or even 
rupture can be discerned in Augustine's thought on grace!” P. Brown, 
J. P. Burns, K. Flasch, G. Lettieri, A. Sage observe a degree of disconti- 
nuity between the early philosophical and optimistic Augustine and the 
later doctrinal and pessimistic Augustine. P. Brown argues, for example, 
that Augustine's Ad Simplicianum, written in 396, represents a rupture 
in his thought on the matter, brought about by his study of Paul in the 
period between the middle of 380 and the middle of 390. While Augustine 
had been hitherto convinced of the natural capacities of the human 


Eph. 1,4). God did not owe grace to humanity. All those who have been rejected carry their 
own guilt as adults and original sin as newborn infants. Predestination does not apply 
force to humanity, and does not exclude the cooperation of the human will and personal 
responsibility. 

175 A. Dupont, ‘Continuity or Discontinuity in Augustine? Is There an ‘Early Augus- 
tine’ and What Does He Think on Grace? Review Article of: C. Harrison, Rethinking 
Augustine's Early Theology: an Argument for Continuity, Oxford 2006, Ars Disputandi 8 
(2008), 67—79. 
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person — under the influence of neo-Platonism — his reading of Paul led 
him to believe more and more in our dependence on God. Augustine wrote 
about this for the first time in Ad Simplicianum 1, 2, and as far as Brown 
is concerned this constitutes his second ‘conversion’. His 386 ‘conversion’ 
introduced him to neo-Platonic Christianity, while his 396 ‘conversion’ intro- 
duced him to orthodox Pauline Christianity.” By way of a historical 
analysis of Augustine’s concept of gratia and peccatum originale, J. P. Burns 
and A. Sage arrive at similar conclusions.!77 K. Flasch also argues that, after 
396 and after reading Paul, Augustine exchanged his originally optimistic 
anthropology for a theology based on a ‘Logik des Schreckens’!’8 Along 
similar lines, G. Lettieri refers to the Augustine of Ad Simplicianum as 
L'altro Agostino, different from the Augustine of the early writings.!”9 
These analyses often allude to the fact that Pelagius and Julian make ref- 
erence to Augustine’s earlier, so-called ‘philosophical’ writings in which 
he appears — in reaction to Manichaeism - to have great confidence in the 
human capacity to choose and natural capacity to find bonum, fides and, 
iustitia (without the need for an inner grace). Augustine, however, was 
to cast off his ‘proto-Pelagian’ ideas in 396, when he reflected for the first 
time in Ad Simplicianum on the peccatum originale in his commentary on 
Romans 7 and 9 and realised, also for the first time, that human nature 
was insufficient and entirely dependent on an efficient interior grace. 

N. Cipriani, V. H. Drecoll, C. Harrison, P.-M. Hombert, G. Madec, 
Th. G. Ring approach the above schema in a more nuanced manner, 
focusing primarily on the continuity between Augustine’s early writings, 
Ad Simplicianum and the anti-Pelagian tractates.9? They draw their 


176 Brown, Augustine of Hippo. 

177 J. P. Burns, The Development of Augustine’s Doctrine of Operative Grace, (Collec- 
tion des Etudes Augustiniennes, Série Antiquité; 82), Etudes Augustiniennes, Paris 1980. 
A. Sage, ‘Péché originel. Naissance d’un dogme, Revue des Etudes Augustiniennes 13 (1967), 
211-248. 

178 K, Flasch, Logik des Schreckens. Augustinus von Hippo, De diversis quaestionibus ad 
Simplicianum I 2, (Deutsche Erstübersetzung von Walter Scháfer. Herausgegeben und 
erklárt von Kurt Flasch. Zweite, verbesserte Auflage mit Nachwort), (Excerpta classica; 8), 
Dieterich, Mainz 1995. 

179 G, Lettieri, L'altro Agostino. Ermeneutica e retorica della grazia dalla crisi alla meta- 
morfosi del De doctrina christiana, Morcelliana, Brescia 2001. 

180 N, Cipriani, l'altro Agostino di G. Lettieri, Revue des Études Augustiniennes 48 
(2002), 249-265. V. H. Drecoll, Die Entstehung der Gnadenlehre Augustins, (Beitráge zur 
historischen Theologie; 109), Mohr Siebeck, Tübingen 1999. Drecoll, ‘Gratia, 182-242. 
C. Harrison, Rethinking Augustine's Early Theology: an Argument for Continuity, Oxford 
University Press, Oxford 2006. Hombert, Gloria gratiae, 129-158. Hombert, ‘Augustin, prédi- 
cateur, 217-245. Hombert, Nouvelles recherches. G. Madec, ‘Sur une nouvelle introduction 
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conclusions on the basis of a historical analysis of Augustine's concept of 
grace, paying particular attention to the presence of grace in his early writ- 
ings.!8! The said scholars do not deny the idea that Augustine underwent 
an evolution and that the question of grace became more acute in the 
context of the Pelagian controversy. They insist nevertheless that the fun- 
damental intuitions behind his so-called ‘mature’ doctrine of grace were 
not absent in his thoughts prior to 396. C. Harrison has recently spoken 
out in support of this continuity by refuting three presuppositions of the 
'rupture' hypothesis. (1) The early Augustine did not recognise the suffi- 
ciency of human nature in a 'proto-Pelagian' manner. (2) Augustine never 
accepted that the will was not subordinate to grace or cooperated there- 
with on an equal footing. (3) The year 396 does not represent a radical and 
dramatic volte-face.!8* Harrison argues in some detail that the early works 
are thoroughly Christian and theological on account of Augustine's reflec- 
tion on the creatio ex nihilo. This concept implies the idea of evil as priua- 
tio boni, the transcendence of God, human dependence, the inclination to 
sin, the incapacity of the human will to return to God of its own accord 
after sin, the necessity of an ongoing interior grace in order to do what is 
good - a grace that constantly (and gratuitously) forms and reforms the 
human person.!5? More specifically, Harrison insists, the central elements 


à la pensée d'Augustin, Revue des Études Augustiniennes 28 (1982), 100-1. T. G. Ring, ‘Bruch 
oder Entwicklung im Gnadenbegriff Augustins? Kritische Anmerkungen zu K. Flasch, 
Logik des Schreckens. Augustinus von Hippo, Die Gnadenlehre von 397,' Augustiniana 44 
(1994), 31-113. See also: C. P. Mayer, ‘Augustinus — Doctor Gratiae. Das Werden der augus- 
tinischen Gnadenlehre von den Frühschriften bis zur Abfassung der "Confessiones", in: 
N. Fischer (ed.), Freiheit und Gnade in Augustins "Confessiones": der Sprung in lebendige 
Leben, Schóningh, Paderborn 2003, 37-49. 

13! V, H. Drecoll provides a detailed overview of the secondary literature dealing with 
the genesis of Augustine's doctrine of grace. His historical survey of developments within 
Augustine's gratia concept focuses in detail on the presence of gratia beyond and before 
the Pelagian controversy. Drecoll, Die Entstehung der Gnadenlehre, 1-21, 182-242. 

132 Harrison also rejects the hypothesis that Augustine's report of his conversion in 
Confessiones 8 is an example of hineininterpretieren, whereby he is said to have described 
his 386 conversion (when he started to write the Confessiones in 397) in terms of his later 
Pauline conversion of 396, while in reality his 386 conversion was to a neo-Platonic form 
of Christianity. 

188 Harrison alludes to one exception here, namely Epistulae ad Romanos inchoata expo- 
sitio, Expositio quarundam propositionum ex epistula Apostoli ad Romanos and Expositio 
Epistulae ad Galatas written in 394-396. In reaction to Manichean determinism, Augustine 
associates the initium fidei with the human will. Harrison observes that this idea is a hapax 
in Augustine's oeuvre, differing fundamentally from the content of his previous writings. In 
Ad Simplicianum, Augustine realised that this acceptance of a free will after the fall, an 
idea he first formulated in the said commentaries on Paul's letters to the Romans and the 
Galatians, could not be maintained. This is why he used Ad Simplicianum to counter 
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of Augustine's reflection on the fall - human solidarity in Adam's sin, the 
relationship between sin and mortality, the consequences of the first sin 
(ignorance of the good, difficulty in doing the good, inability to avoid sin, 
presence of lust and the so-called consuetudo), the idea that sin is a per- 
turbation of the human will — are far from absent from Augustine's writ- 
ings prior to the middle of 390. Without the help of divine grace, human 
will cannot act. In this context, Augustine speaks in his early writings of 
a synergy between human beings and God, a grace that takes possession 
of the human person, more specifically a gratia Christi. In short, Harri- 
son goes to great lengths to demonstrate that Augustine's later ideas were 
already present in his earlier ideas. 

Harrison's arguments are quite convincing. Perhaps we should extend 
the range of the continuity she suggests? Does 386 represent a total rup- 
ture, a complete transformation from unbelief to belief? All we can say 
with any degree of certainty is that Augustine was never a 'pagan' as his 
father was. The search that brought him into contact with Manichaeism, 
Scepticism and neo-Platonism, was precisely a search for an authentic 
Christianity, for a correct understanding of the Christian faith. From this 
perspective, 386 does not represent a change from non-Christian to Chris- 
tian, but from (neo-)Platonist to 'Catholic' Christianity with Paul as the 
catalyst. Harrison does not deny this idea, but she prefers to maintain 386 
as a turning point. Augustine (in a certain sense) was always Christian, 
and the 'orthodox' faith of this renowned convert had important pre- 
conversion roots. This insight makes it easier to understand that Augus- 
tine's thought was the result of an evolution and not something that 
appeared out of the blue. Moreover, continuity does not imply complete 
identity in Augustine's thought from August 1st 386 until August 28th 430. 
In the first place, this would portray Augustine as grimly adhering to 
certain hypotheses without critically exploring the alternatives. Such an 
exploration is illustrated by Augustine's once-only acceptance of the con- 
cept of the meritum fidei in his Pauline commentary of mid-390. Secondly, 
the broadening of Harrison's concept of continuity would leave more 
room for growth and development. Augustine's thoughts on grace — the 


the hypothesis that the human will can come to faith on its own initiative. Augustine harks 
back at this juncture to his earlier ideas, but with a new terminology and greater clarity 
whereby he insists that the initium fidei is also grace. In other words, Ad Simplicianum is 
not a radical break with the past, rather it is a return to his original ideas in order to correct 
an ‘error made in the context of his anti-Manichean exegesis of Paul in 394-395. 
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most fundamental intuitions of which were indeed present in his earliest 
writings (given that they were the occasion and essence of his conversion 
in 386) — underwent a process of deepening, evolution and refinement, as 
is clearly attested in the work of Drecoll and Hombert, for example.!5^ His 
thought in this sense *matured' with him as he grew older, influenced by 
his pastoral experience and his involvement in theological controversies.!85 
His thought on questions related to grace and human free will was origi- 
nally determined by his struggle with Manichaeism and neo-Platonism. 
Later he was challenged by Donatism and Pelagianism. New perspectives, 
new approaches and the gradual construction of a theological concep- 
tual apparatus ensured that Augustine's ideas on grace were not static but 
were dynamic.!®° Augustine himself emphasises the importance of making 


184 “Le changement intervenu en 395-396 avec l'Ad Simplicianum est réel. Mais il n'in- 
troduit pas de ‘coupure’ radicale, et ne consiste pas en l'élaboration d'une ‘theorie’. Disons 
qu'il s'agit d'un ‘tournant’. Et celui-ci s'explique moins par la ‘pression’ exercée au moment 
de la rédaction de l'Ad Simplicianum par le chapitre 9 de l'Épitre aux Romains que devait 
expliquer Augustin, que par tout un cheminement antérieur. L'analyse des écrits de la 
période 386-395 nous a permis de voir les préoccupations théologiques et spirituelles 
d'Augustin, et la maturation progressive d'une théologie dont la formulation définitive 
en 395-396 est l'incontestable aboutissement. Rien ne permet de parler de changements 
substantiels dans la théologie augustinienne de la gráce entre 395-396 et 430. Il y a cer- 
tes des exégéses nouvelles (Rm. 7), des approfondissements, des insistances plus grandes 
(à propos du péché originel, par exemple). Mais en son fond la théologie d'Augustin est 
mue par les mémes convictions durant toute cette période. [...] Si beaucoup de thémes 
théologiques ont un relief de plus en plus accusé au fur et à mesure du développement 
de la controverse pélagienne, c'est en raison de celle-ci et parce que les écrits d'Augustin 
sont alors des écrits de circonstance ayant à traiter explicitement ces thémes." Hombert, 
Gloria gratiae, 571. 

185 Augustine's understanding of gratia remains fundamentally constant, although the 
Pelagian controversy compelled him to deepen his ideas, give them theological foundation 
and develop them systematically. His exegesis of the letter to the Romans (esp. Rom. 7), 
for example, was thus to undergo an evolution, which will be discussed later in the present 
study. See also: M.-F. Berrouard, T'exégése augustinienne de Rom. 7, 7-25 entre 396 et 418 
avec des remarques sur les deux premières périodes de la crise *pélagienne", Recherches 
Augustiniennes 16 (1981), 101-195. F. Van Fleteren, 'Augustine's Evolving Exegesis of Romans 
7: 22-23 in its Pauline Context,’ Augustinian Studies 32/1 (2001), 89-14. 

186 In De dono perseuerantiae 20, 52-53 Augustine writes that he had already contested 
the ideas of Pelagianism prior to the outbreak of the controversy, referring in this regard 
to Ad Simplicianum and Confessiones. Harrison alludes in addition to Augustine's efforts in 
the Retractationes to present his early writings as proto-anti-Pelagian. Such an argument 
cannot be used, however, to support the claim that there were two 'Augustines'. On the 
contrary, it tends to support the idea that Augustine engaged in a post factum recuperation 
strategy. Just as his autobiographical Confessiones is said to have presented his conver- 
sion in a different manner than the facts suggest, so he rewrites his own earlier writings 
in his 'autobibliographical Retractationes. Augustine admits, moreover, that he did not 
grasp the full meaning of grace from the outset. He writes in De dono perseuerantiae 21, 
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progress, progress stimulated by study, fasting and prayer, progress granted 
by the Spirit. 


2.3 The Treatment of gratia in Anti-Pelagian sermones ad populum 


In spite of the fact that Augustine's sermones constitute the least studied 
segment of his oeuvre, we have demonstrated nevertheless that a close 
analysis thereof remains important because they deal with theological 
topics in a pastoral context. The presence of the gratia theme in the ser- 
mones ad populum, and in the anti-Pelagian sermones in particular, has 
not thus far been subject to systematic study. Augustine's understanding 
of grace has been examined in considerable depth and detail in recent 
decades, its philosophical foundations, hermeneutical dimension, anthro- 
pological and theological presuppositions and implications, biblical roots, 
polemical and ecclesial-political background all having benefited from 
serious scholarly analysis. The presence and manner of presence of the 
doctrine of grace in Augustine's sermones, however, has not been subject 
to systematic scholarly analysis. Existing studies of Augustine's doctrine 
of grace tend to limit themselves to the church-historical and systematic- 


55 that his ideas on the grace of perseuerantia and predestination were already present 
in Ad Simplicianum, but immediately cautions the reader to be aware of potential ‘early’ 
errors. He confesses that his thought was far from perfect and that he acquired theologi- 
cal insight in the course of the years. The monks of Provence appealed for support to De 
libero arbitrio. Augustine admits that he described the fate of newborn infants in such an 
anti-Manichean manner that the ‘Pelagians’ might use it in support of their denial of the 
existence of original sin (11, 26-12, 28). He defends himself, however, by pointing out that 
he was reacting against Manichean dualism and that he did not deal with the topic of the 
gratuity of grace within the given context. As such, he insists, his text should not be used 
within the framework of the topic of grace (12, 29). Augustine also points out that when 
he started to write De libero arbitrio he was still a ‘novice’ as it were, with doubts about 
the fate of the paruuli. He adds in this regard that no one should allow their jealousy or 
iniquity to deny him the right to make progress (12, 30). He declares in other words that 
different contexts lead to different treatments and even different contents, and that his 
thought was also subject to development. For this reason, we should also be able to accept 
that when Augustine wrote in a number of places in his early writings that perfection in 
this life could be achieved — an opinion he was later to reject with passion — this is evi- 
dence of evolution and development, rather than attempting to read something different 
into the passages concerned. Augustine's doctrine of grace, the basic elements of which 
were worked out in detail in the Pelagian controversy, was present in his thought in nucleo 
from the outset. Referring to his early ideas as 'proto-anti-Pelagian', however, is going too 
far and might even be described as anachronistic. The clash with the 'Pelagians', which 
resulted in a polemical and on occasion very black and white kind of thinking, had not 
yet taken place at that moment in Augustine's conceptual world. Otherwise one would be 
at liberty mutatis mutandis to refer to the young and zealous Augustinian monk Luther as 
proto-anti-Catholic. 
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dogmatic perspective on the one hand, and that of controversy theology 
on the other. As a result, the studies in question have only focused on 
one part of Augustine's oeuvre, namely the dogmatic discussions found 
in Ad Simplicianum I and the anti-Pelagian works, turning occasionally 
to the Confessiones, De ciuitate Dei and De Trinitate. In the so-called (dis) 
continuity debate we outlined above, attention is likewise focused on the 
early writings. In this context, however, the sermons are often conspicu- 
ously absent. As such, Augustine's themes and perspectives are rarely read 
against the background of his oeuvre as a whole and his life (as bishop 
with a ministry to preach) and not enough attention is given to Augustine 
the thinker, writer and preacher/speaker taken together. 

A study of Augustine's sermons in the context of his doctrine of grace 
remains essential, however, and for two reasons. In the first instance, 
such a study has the capacity to expose the as yet unexamined pastoral 
and spiritual perspective. Secondly, it can serve to complement existing 
philosophical-theological studies of his ideas on grace and perhaps even 
nuance them, bearing in mind that Augustine's preaching also dealt with 
the philosophical-theological topics of his doctrinal writings. In order 
to sharpen our focus on the presence of the gratia theme within the 
sermones ad populum, we have opted in the present study to take the ser- 
mones traditionally associated with the Pelagian controversy as our initial 
point of departure.!57 Indeed, the said controversy turned for the most 


157 A recent study by P.-M. Hombert examines the presence and treatment of gratia 
in the early sermons (sermones, enarrationes, tractatus) (sermones from 397: s. 160 [in his 
subsequent monograph he re-dates s. 160 to 415-416]; Dolbeau u; Dolbeau 18), (sermones 
from 400-411: s. 46; 275; 285; 335; 380; 381; Dolbeau 4; Dolbeau 15; Denis 13; Caillau-Saint- 
Yves 1, 47). P.-M. Hombert, ‘Le chrétien, sauvé et glorifié en étant membre du Christ: Les 
premières "Enarrationes in Psalmos" in: P.-M. Hombert, Gloria gratiae, 78-84. P.-M. Hombert, 
‘Echos des nouvelles affirmations d'Augustin dans la prédication de 397,’ in: P.-M. Hom- 
bert, Gloria gratiae, 108-112. P.-M. Hombert, ‘Se glorifier en Dieu ou en soi-même: être ou 
ne pas être l'Église du Christ. Le ministère pastoral et la predication de la grâce (400-41); 
in: P.-M. Hombert, Gloria gratiae, 129160. 

Hombert’s article focuses on the presence of the doctrine of grace in Augustine's 
preaching (sermones, tractatus and especially the enarrationes — the examples provided in 
the present summary are restricted to the sermones) and its manner of expression in the 
years 395-4n. He asks himself whether there are catechetical-pastoral parallels to be found 
with Ad Simplicianum and the Confessiones, in which the main premises of Augustine's 
pre-Pelagian doctrine of grace are evident. He concludes, broadly speaking, that the 
doctrine of grace is present in Augustine's preaching between 395 and 412, albeit in sum- 
mary fashion and in passing. In contrast to the sermons after 412, however, there is no 
single homily in the period that has been devoted in its entirety to the topic. In addition, 
the references to grace in the sermons are never theoretical or systematic. Augustine is 
consistently dependent on and determined by the scriptural text on which he is offering 
comment in his sermons on grace. This presence is evenly divided throughout the period 
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in question and does not become observably more intense after 405, the moment at which 
Pelagius criticised the Da quod iubes of the Confessiones in Rome. The content of grace 
relates in the first instance to Christ himself (gratia Christi), as does gratia as the auxil- 
ium quotidianum and as the gratia iustificationis. Significant antitheses are also present: 
grace-law, grace-nature, grace-merit, Adam-Christ, baptism-concupiscentia, humility-pride, 
giving-receiving, desire-capacity, and election-rejection. The Donatist controversy appears 
to have left its mark on Augustine's early preaching. He accuses the Donatist clergy of 
behaving as if they owned grace and insist that the latter belongs to God and God alone. 
Scripture passages such as Rom. 10,2-3 and Jer. 17,5, used against the pride of the Donatists, 
are revisited a few years later as ammunition against the Pelagians (pp. 218-221). Hom- 
bert provides an overview of des silences, des brièvetés, des exégèses propres à cette période 
(pp. 221—231). Augustine's teaching on the gratuity of election and on predestination as 
developed in Ad Simplicianum appears, however, not to have been echoed in his early 
preaching. While the theme of Jacob and Esau is present in his sermons, it is not used in 
relation to the mystery of divine electio. Instead they symbolise the converted gentes and 
rejected Israel, or the good and the bad respectively within the one church (pp. 221—224). 
The idea that the initium fidei is a grace of God is completely absent in Augustine's early 
preaching (pp. 224-226). Romans 7 is present prior to 412, but the way it is employed 
anticipates nothing of what we find him say about it after 417 in s. 30, for example, or 
SS. 151—154 (pp. 226-227). In Ad Simplicianum, Augustine writes about the divine grace that 
works directly on our human uoluntas in order to make it good. Augustine's homilies are 
silent about this divine intervention in the human will, perhaps because it was difficult to 
suggest such a thing without appearing to deny free will. Such sensitivity with respect 
to the free will is typical of his preaching prior to the Pelagian controversy. During the con- 
troversy itself, however, he emphasises the powerlessness of the human will and our need 
for God's help, an emphasis not found prior to 412 (pp. 227-229). The exegesis of a number 
of biblical themes — such as the profundum crucis, the miraculous catch of fish (153 in total; 
Jn. 21,11), the pouring of the Holy Spirit into the hearts of the faithful (Rom. 5,5) — is given a 
specific anti-Pelagian significance after 412 that it did not enjoy prior to 412. According to 
Hombert (pp. 231-242), similarities between pre- and post-412 gratia preaching outweigh 
the differences: “La prédication augustinienne antérieure à 412 atteste en effet amplement 
une riche et importante doctrine de la grâce. Si riche et parfois si vigoureuse dans ses 
formulations qu'on serait méme tenté de la qualifier d'antipélagienne'. Mais à tort, car 
il ne s'agit là que des convictions profondes d'Augustin." (p. 231.) Hombert observes that 
there appears to be no discernible evolution in Augustine's thought on the gratuity of 
grace (gratia gratis data). This was an element of Augustine's convictions from the outset 
and is to be found unchanged — semper et ubique — throughout his writings, including 
pre-412 and beyond Ad Simplicianum. Indeed, the continuity of his doctrine of grace is 
best demonstrated on the basis of his preaching on its gratuitous character. According to 
Augustine — before, during and after the Pelagian controversy — the underlying reason for 
this gratuity is the sinfulness of the human person who deserves to be condemned and 
nothing more (pp. 231-234). Along similar lines, the theme of God rewarding his own gifts 
and not human merit is prominently present in the early sermons, including sermones 32, 
12; 62, 8; Dolbeau 4, 6; Denis 24, 5 (pp. 234-236). The idea that human persons do what 
is good because God realises this within them is also attested prior to 412 (e.g. in s. Fran- 
gipane 5, 6; pp. 236-238.) God's grace comes to the aid of human weakness. This fourth 
gratia theme is also clearly evident prior to the Pelagian controversy in sermons such as 
s. 32, 8-9. Augustine insists repeatedly that the exercise of certain virtues is one of the 
fruits of grace (s. 55, 2; s. 343, 5; s. Dolbeau 12, 12). In this context he continuously insists 
that the martyrs received the help of God in their martyrdom (s. Denis 13, 2; 14, 5; 15, 3) 
(pp. 238-241). Hombert also points out that other themes are present prior to 412 in 
addition to the aforementioned four: true freedom is received from God as a gift, daily 
perseverance is a grace, as are the suauitas and the dulcedo gratiae (p. 242). Hombert 
concludes (pp. 243-245): "S'il fallait qualifier la doctrine de la grace d'Augustin antérieure- 
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part around the meaning, nature and impact of gratia and its relationship 
with human freedom. At the end of this introductory chapter we offer a 
brief overview of the sermones ad populum traditionally located — in terms 
of date and content — within the Pelagian controversy. Further explora- 
tion of the content and chronology of the sermones in question follows in 
the remaining chapters. 

While it might come as something of a surprise, there are only five ser- 
mones in the extended Augustinian corpus in which explicit reference is 
made to the Pelagians.!88 Sermo 163A: “O Pelagiane, “per Iesum Christum", 
inquit, "Dominum nostrum" [Rom. 7,25], non per liberum arbitrium 
nostrum."8? Sermo 181, 2: “Haeretici autem sunt Pelagiani, iidemque Coe- 
lestiani, qui hoc dicunt."99 Sermo 181, 7: "Vbi es ergo, haeretice Pelagiane 


ment à la controverse pélagienne, nous dirions volontiers qu'il s'agit d'une possession 
tranquille d'une doctrine incluant déjà l'essentiel des thémes qui seront plus tard développés. 
[...] il ne faut pas s'étonner si beaucoup de thèmes n'apparaissent pas avant la controverse 
pélagienne. La raison en est des plus simples: c'est que l'occasion de les développer a man- 
qué à Augustin. [...] Augustin est un pasteur avant tout, c'est-à-dire un homme dont la 
parole et les écrits répondent aux nécessités du moment, aux sollicitations dont il est l'ob- 
jet, aux besoins de ses fidèles, aux événements, ou encore aux impératifs de la liturgie. [...] 
Si donc Pélage n'était jamais apparu, la théologie augustinienne de la gráce en serait certai- 
nement restée à ce que nous avons briévement analysé: une théologie relativement limitée 
dans ses analyses, quoique bien réelle et riche d'accents typiques qu'on ne trouve pas chez 
d'autres auteurs, c'est évident." (p. 244.) Hombert, ‘Augustin, prédicateur, 217-245. 

188 I, Opelt has made a study of the polemic vocabulary used in relation to Jews, pagans 
and heterodox Christian movements beginning with Tertullian and ending with Augus- 
tine. It is evident from her analysis of the Latin Hdretikerpolemik from the beginning of 
fifth century that many of Augustine's contemporaries condemned heretical Christians as 
'enemies of Christ, of the church, and of the truth', and morally disqualified them in meta- 
phorical terms as dogs, wolves, snakes, poison, pestilence, adultery etc. The champion in 
the application of such vocabulary to the Pelagians appears to have been Jerome. Augustine 
tended to be more moderate, although he did not completely eschew such polemical lan- 
guage. In De nuptiis et concupiscentia 1, 1, he refers to the Pelagians as “nouelli et peruersi 
dogmatis assertores" (cf. De nuptiis et concupiscentia 2, 9: “egregii Christiani"; De nuptiis 
et concupiscentia 2, 33: “possesus Pelagiana impietate"). He adds in De nuptiis et concupis- 
centia 2, 4 in relation to their ‘denial’ of original sin: “nefandi erroris auctores", and in 
De gratia Christi et de peccato originali 2, 25: "huius peruersiatis auctores [...] uel certe, 
si auctores non sunt, [...] assertores tamen atque doctores". Pelagianism is described as 
follows in De gestis Pelagii 23, 47: "christianae saluti uenenum illius [Pelagii] peruersitatis 
inimicum", and the adherents of 'Pelagianism' in De gestis Pelagii 35, 66: “nescio quo cuneo 
perditorum, qui ualde in peruersum perhibentur suffragari". I. Opelt, Die Polemik in der 
christlichen lateinischen Literatur von Tertullian bis Augustin, (Bibliothek der Klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaften; Neue Folge, 2. Reihe, Band 63), Carl Winter Universitätsverlag, 
Heidelberg 1980, 156-158. 

189 s. 163 A, 3. [MA1 p. 625/29-30.] 

190 s, 181, 2. [PL 38 c. 980/10-1.] 
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uel Coelestiane."?! (Cf. Sermo 183, 1; 12: 'Pelagianista' and ‘Pelagius’.)!9? 
Sermo 348A, 7-8 provides a (historical) overview of the events of the first 
phase of the controversy, of Pelagius's actions in Diospolis, and also men- 
tions Pelagius by name (sermo 348A, 6—7). Reference to a number of facts 
makes it possible that the sermo in question should be dated after the 
said events, around 416.93 While sermones 26, 30 and 131 do not allude 
to the leading protagonists among the 'Pelagians' or to the movement 
itself by name, the epiteta ‘novella haeresis'?^ (in relation to the defence 
of free will against grace in sermo 26, 8) ‘contradictor gratiae’, ‘naturae 
defensor'95 (sermo 30, 3; 5) and 'inimici gratiae Christi'96 (sermo 131, 9) 
are clear enough to identify the targets of Augustine's ire. Sermo 294 is less 
explicit in this regard. Augustine reacts against a group — ‘they say... they 
claim...they admit...’ —, the propositions of which are clearly ‘Pelagian’, 
or at least Augustine's interpretation thereof. Augustine adds in sermo 294 
that he is not so interested in refuting their claims, but rather in correct- 
ing them, especially with respect to infant baptism, an error he agreed 
should be tolerated as long as the foundations of the church were not 
thereby eroded (sermo 294, x; 20). Similarly, Augustine prays in sermones 
131, 10 and 156, 13 for the conversion of his opponents. Sermo 165, 6, for 
example, alludes in satirical terms to the nouelli, clearly referring to the 
‘Pelagians’ without naming them explicitly while disputing their ideas in 
the meantime. On account of his cautious approach to the ‘Pelagians’, 
sermo 294 tends to be dated at the beginning of the controversy — around 
413 — although the remainder of the sermones mentioned here are to be 
dated around (or after) 416—417. Without discussing the content of the 
said sermones in detail, we can describe them nevertheless as a series of 
anti-Pelagian broadsides in line with Augustine's anti-Pelagian polemical 
discourses. The gratia themes characteristic of this polemic literature are 
also to be found in these sermones. The fall is the result of the liberum 


19! s, 181, 7. [PL 38 c. 982/45-46.] 

192 s, 183, 1; 12. [PL 38 c. 989/1; 992/19.] 

193 For these references in s. 163A, 3; s. 181, 2 and 7; s. 183, 1-12; s. 348, 6, see G. Partoens, 
‘Le traitement du texte Paulinien dans les sermons 151-156,’ in: G. Partoens (ed, introd.), 
Sancti Aurelii Augustini. Sermones in epistolas apostolicas. Sermones CLI-CLVI, LVI-LXIV, 
LVI (n. 2). 

19^ s, 26, 8. [CCL 41 p. 352/140-141. ] 

195 s, 30, 3; 5. [CCL 41 p. 383/54—55.] 

196 s, 131, 9. [PL 38 c. 734/18.] 
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arbitrium, of the uoluptates of humankind, of the human superbia. As a 
result of the peccatum originale the will was disordered, humanity lost its 
capacity to do the good and death came into the world. Human nature is 
thus sick, uitiata, and human beings are incapable of healing themselves. 
Only the sinless Christ medicus can bring about this healing. Having been 
born outside the domain of the uoluptas and the libido carnalis, Christ 
alone is without sin. Augustine underlines here that Christ took the pun- 
ishment due for sin upon himself when he died on the cross and not sin 
itself. Every human being thus remains sinful in two ways: they have their 
own personal sin and they inherit Adam's sin. We all sin in Adam, more- 
over, and the transmission of this original sin is brought about in fleshly 
procreation. It is because of this sin of Adam that it is necessary to baptise 
infants. Infant baptism is necessary for the redemption of such children 
and not only because it grants them access to the kingdom of heaven as 
the Pelagians — according to Augustine — claimed. Augustine returns time 
and again to humility. The faithful are to accept redemption as a gift of 
God and should not ascribe it in pride to their own merits. Augustine's 
primary argument against the 'Pelagians' is that they set out to establish 
their own righteousness, refuse to subject themselves to the righteousness 
of God, arrogantly insist that a life without sin is possible, and thus deny 
the power of prayer (post-baptismal, especially the prayer of Mt. 612-13) 
and the necessity of grace (baptismal and post-baptismal). 

A further category of anti-Pelagian sermones consists of those that are 
dedicated in their entirety to a theme central to the controversy, in which 
Augustine presents and refutes the substance of Pelagianism but does not 
mention the ‘Pelagians’ by name: sermones 115, 143, 145 (?), 151-156, 154A, 
158, 163, 168, 169, 170, 174, 176, 193, 260D, 293, 299. Augustine quotes Pela- 
gius in sermo 156, 13, for example, but does not mention the source of 
his quotation. This collection of sermones tends to relate to Augustine's 
commentaries on Paul (Rom. 7-8 and Gal. 5), in which the theme of con- 
cupiscentia and the struggle between the spirit and the flesh is discussed 
in detail. The said theme, moreover, is not limited to the period of his 
discussions with the ‘Pelagians’, but can also be found, for example, in 
his ongoing critique of the Manicheans. Indeed, Augustine often reacts 
against Manichean dualism in the anti-Pelagian sermones. One of the rea- 
sons for this lies in the fact that his 'Pelagian' adversaries accused him of 
having Manichean tendencies in his convictions concerning original sin. 
Considerable consensus exists with respect to the dating of this collection 
within the period of the Pelagian controversy, the primary argument in 
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this regard being its anti-Pelagian content. Recurring themes include the 
necessity of infant baptism on account of original sin, the need to have 
original sin and our own personal sins forgiven by Christ medicus, the 
sin-disclosing function of the as such insufficient (and sin-multiplying) 
law, inner disharmony between the spirit and the flesh (concupiscentia 
carnalis), the insufficiency of the human free will and the law of Moses, 
and the relationship between Adam and Christ. 

Associated with the aforementioned group - the distinction is some- 
times minimal — is the complex of ‘implicit’ anti-Pelagian sermones or 
the ‘mixed’ sermones: sermones 71, 72A, 100, 114, 125 (?), 125A, 128, 137, 142, 
144, 159, 160 (?), 166, 214 (?), 250, 270, 272B, 283 (?), 290, 333, 335B, 351 
(?), 363, 365 (?). Broadly speaking, the objective of these sermones is not 
in the first instance anti-Pelagian, although they nevertheless enter into 
secondary discussion on certain gratia themes that might be considered 
anti-Pelagian. The homilies in question cover topics such as Christmas, 
Pentecost or the theology of martyrdom, in which the occasional anti- 
Pelagian outburst (e.g. on concupiscentia, the relationship between law 
and grace, Christ and Adam, the primal sin of newborn infants) can be 
discerned, without the ‘Pelagians’ being the explicit target (although refer- 
ence is made from time to time to 'the arrogance of those who think they 
can do it all alone’, cf. sermo 72A). In the sermons in question, the theme 
of grace is often treated — in line with the entire sermon corpus — in very 
general terms (‘everything is grace and nothing is merit’, ‘grace is neces- 
sary’, ‘grace is a gratuitous gift’, ‘no one is without sin’, side by side with 
appeals for humility and the rejection of the idea of complete autonomy) 
and should not be designated as specifically anti-Pelagian. Consensus 
exists with respect to the dating of the majority of these sermons dur- 
ing the Pelagian controversy (the sermones over which uncertainty exists 
are indicated with a question mark). Debate continues, nevertheless, as 
to whether a given sermon should be situated early in the controversy 
(411-413), in the middle thereof (415-417) or late (422-427). 

What follows is an overview of the dating of the anti-Pelagian sermones 
ad populum based on six chronological lists. The problem of dating will 
be discussed in more detail in our analyses of the core sermons in the 
remaining chapters of the present volume. 
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A. Kunzelmann P.-P. Verbraken H. J. Frede F. Rebillard P.-M. Hombert R. Gryson 


(1931) 1976)97 (1995) (1999) (2000) (2007) 
[Cf. M. Pellegrino 


1979/1990)] 


Friday 18 18/10/417 419 18 November 25/09/417 
October 418 Mauristes), Carthage 397-401 Carthage 
Carthage October (Lapeyre), Carthage 

Friday 18/10/418 

Kunzelmann), 

October 418 (de 

Plinval), 

Friday 18/10/418 

(Lambot??), 

419 (du Roy?), 

417-418 (Beuron), 

18/10/419 (Perler?, 

La Bonnardiére!?) 


197 The following is an alphabetical list of the secondary literature to which Verbraken 
refers: T.-A. Audet, ‘Notes sur les catéchéses baptismales de saint Augustin,’ in: Augustinus 
Magister, (Collection des études Augustiniennes, Série Antiquité; 1), Vol. 1, Études augus- 
tiniennes, Paris 1954, 151-160. M.-F. Berrouard, “La date des ‘Tractatus I-LIV in Iohannis 
Euangelium' de saint Augustin," Recherches Augustiniennes 7 (1971), 105-168. Fischer, Ver- 
zeichnis der Sigel, 16-129. P. C. Bori, Chiesa Primitiva. L'immagine della communità delle 
origini (Atti 2, 42-47; 4, 32-37) nella storia della Chiesa antica, (Testi e Ricerche di Scienze 
Religiose; 10), Paideia Editrice Brescia, Brescia 1974. Brown, Augustine of Hippo. B. Busch, 
‘De modo quo sanctus Augustinus descripserit initiationem christianam, Ephemerides 
liturgicae 52 (1938), 385-483. D. De Bruyne!, ‘La chronologie de quelques sermons de saint 
Augustin, Revue bénédictine 43 (1931), 186-188. D. De Bruyne?, ‘Notes sur le Psautier de 
saint Augustin,' Revue bénédictine 45 (1933), 20-28. De Plinval, Pélage, ses écrits. D. Dide- 
berg, Saint Augustin et la Première Epitre de saint Jean. Une théologie de l'Agape, (Théo- 
logie Historique; 34), Beauchesne, Paris 1975. J.-B. du Roy!, ‘L'expérience de l'amour et 
l'intelligence de la foi trinitaire selon saint Augustin, Recherches augustiniennes 2 (1962), 
415-445. J.-B. du Roy’, L'intelligence de la foi en la Trinité selon saint Augustin. Genèse de 
sa théologie trinitaire jusqu'en 391, (Collection des études Augustiniennes, Série Antiquité), 
Études augustiniennes, Paris 1966. C. Eichenseer, Das Symbolum Apostolicum beim heili- 
gen Augustinus, (Kirchengeschichtliche Quellen und Studien; 4), Erzabtei, Sankt-Ottilien 
1960. G. Grasso, ‘Pietro e Paolo nella predicazione di S. Agostino, Gregorianum 49 (1968), 
97-112. A.-M. La Bonnardière!, ‘Le verset paulinien Rom. 5, 5, dans l'oeuvre de saint Augus- 
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P.-P. Verbraken H. J. Frede E. Rebillard P.-M. Hombert R. Gryson 


1976) (1995) (1999) (2000) 
Cf. M. Pellegrino 


1979/1990)] 


(2007) 


s. 30 


s. 71 


S. 72A 
(Denis 


25) 
S. 100 


8. 114 


Sunday 412-416 


417 


417-418 


circa 417 


not before 423 


Carthage 

Sunday 412-416 412-416 412-416 September- 
Kunzelmann), Carthage Carthage October 416 
Presumably shortly Carthage 
after 412 

Morhmann?), 

Sunday 412-416 

Lambot??), 

412-416 (Beuron), 

Sunday, summer 

413? (Perler?), 

412—416 or 419 (La 

Bonnardière20) 


Carthage 

Presumably before 417? 417? 419—420 
420 (Monceaux), 

417 (Kunzelmann, 

du Roy!), 

417? (Verbrakenÿ, 

Beuron), 

after 418 (La 

Bonnardièrell), 

417? (Bori) 

417-418 417-418 417-418 403-404 
(Kunzelmann, 

Beuron) 

circa 417 circa 417 close to 417 
(Kunzelmann), 

417 or 395? (La 

Bonnardiére®), 

circa 417 (Beuron) 

a weekday not before not before 
(Lapeyre), 423 423 

423 or earlier Carthage Carthage 
(Kunzelmann), 

after 423 (La 

Bonnardière?), 

not before 423 

(Verbraken?, 

Beuron, Perler?) 


September- 
October 416 
Carthage 


419-420 


403-404 


395 


424 
Carthage 
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A. Kunzelmann  P.-P. Verbraken H. J. Frede E. Rebillard P.-M. Hombert R. Gryson 


(1931) (1976) (1995) (1999) (2000) (2007) 
[Cf. M. Pellegrino 


(1979/1990)] 


Carthage 
s. 115 413 413 (Kunzelmann, 413 413 412—413? 
Pinell REA”), 
412-413? (La 
Bonnardiére?), 413 


(Beuron) 

S. 125 416-417 416-417 416-417 416-417 400/405 Lent 
(Kunzelmann), 400/405 
Lent 416-417 (La 
Bonnardiére$), 


416-417 (Beuron), 
Saturday or Sunday 
(Zwinggi?) 
s.125A Sunday Saturday, perhaps 415-420 415—420 
(Mai with winter 
128) approaching 
(Morin), 
Saturday 
(Kunzelmann, La 
Bonnardiére$), 
Winter (Perler?) 
s. 128 412-416 412-416 412-416 412-416 416 
(Kunzelmann), 
Saturday (Pontet), 
Saturday morning 
(van der Meer), 
412-416 (Beuron, 
La Bonnardiére??), 
Saturday 
Mandouze), 
Saturday morning 
Perler?, Zwinggi?) 
s. 131 Sunday Sunday 23/09/417 417 23/09/417 23/09/417 
23/09/417 Mauristes), Carthage Carthage Carthage 
Sunday 23/09/416 
Lapeyre), 
Sunday 23/09/417 
Kunzelmann, de 
Plinval), 
13/09/416 (Pontet), 
September 416 
(van der Meer), 
23/09/417 (La 
Bonnardière®), 
417 (Beuron), 
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(1931) (1976) (1995) (1999) (2000) (2007) 
[Cf. M. Pellegrino 
( 


1979/1990)] 


02/09/417 (Brown), 
Sunday 23/09/417 
(Perler?, 
Berrouard) 


Carthage 
S. 137 400—405 before 420 408-41? 408-41 410—420 Lent 
(Monceaux), 410/420, by 
400—405 preference 
(Kunzelmann), 412/416 
probably before 
404 (Mohrmann?), 
Lent (Lambot*?, 
Poque?), 
408-411? (Beuron) 
s. 142198 404 404—406 
S. 143 410-412 410-412 410—412 410-412 410-412 
(Kunzelmann, 
Beuron, Dideberg) 
S. 144 412-416 412-416 412-416 412-416 circa 416 
(Kunzelmann, du 
Roy?, Beuron), 
circa 416 (La 
Bonnardiére?0) 
s. 145 415—417 Shortly before 397 or by 14-12 May 412—415 412—415 
22/05/397 preference 397 
(Lambot!^), 415? 
415 or 397? (La Carthage 
Bonnardière!), 
14-22/05/397 
(Perler?) 


198 S. 142 is included in this list because it is dated by E. Hill between 413 and 417. This 
dating is open to dispute and is discussed in detail in chapter 5 (sin). E. Hill (trans., notes), 
J. E. Rotelle (ed.), Sermons III/4 (94A-147A) On the New Testament, (The Works of Saint 
Augustine. A Translation for the 21st Century; III/4), New York, 1992, 423 (n.8). 
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A. Kunzelmann P.-P. Verbraken 
(1931) (1976) 
[C£ M. Pellegrino 
(1979/1990)] 


H. J. Frede E. Rebillard 
(1995) (1999) 


P.-M. Hombert 
(2000) 


R. Gryson 
(2007) 


Carthage (Lambot?, 
Perler?) 

s. 151 September- September-October 
October 418 418 (Kunzelmann, 
Carthage Lambot$), 

not necessarily 418 
(Mohrmann?), 

418 (Beuron), 
beginning of 
October 419 (Perler?), 
419 (La 
Bonnardiére!®) 


Carthage 
s. 152 beginning of beginning of 
October 418 October 418 
Carthage (Kunzelmann, 
Lambot?), 
418 (Beuron), 
o1-13/10/419 (Perler?), 
49 (La 
Bonnardiére!®) 


Carthage 
S. 153 Sunday Sunday 13/10/418 
13/10/418 (Kunzelmann), 
Carthage October 418 (de 
Plinval), 
Sunday 13/10/418 
(Lambot$), 
418 (Beuron), 
13/10/419 (Perler?), 
October 419 (La 
Bonnardiére!®) 


Carthage 
s.154 Monday weekday (Lapeyre), 
14/10/417 Monday 14/10/418 
Carthage (Kunzelmann), 
October 418 (de 
Plinval), 
418 (Pontet), 
Monday 14/10/418 
(Lambot$), 
418 (Beuron), 
14/10/419 (Perler?), 
419 (La 
Bonnardiére!®) 


418-419 October 417 
Carthage Carthage 


418-419 October 417 
Carthage Carthage 


412-418 October 417 
Carthage Carthage 


412-418 October 417 
Carthage Carthage 


May 418 
Carthage 


May 418 
Carthage 


May 418 
Carthage 


May 418 
Carthage 
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(1995) (1999) 
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P.-M. Hombert R. Gryson 
(2000) (2007) 


s. 154A 
(Morin 
4) 

s. 155 


417 


Tuesday 


15/10/417 
Carthage 


s. 156 Thursday 
17/10/417 


Carthage 


s. 158 not before 418 


Carthage 
417 (Kunzelmann, 
Pontet, Beuron) 


October 417 
Carthage 


417 


October 417 
Carthage 


418-419 
Carthage 


15/10/417 
(Mauristes), 

17 July (Denis 
following Morin), 
Tuesday 15/10/418 
(Kunzelmann), 
October 418 (de 
Plinval), 

Tuesday 15/10/418 
(Lambot$), 

418 (Beuron), 
15/10/419 (Perler?), 
417 or 15/10/419 (La 
Bonnardiére!®) 


Carthage 

17 October 
(martyrs volitains 
ou bolitains), 

417 (Mauristes), 
(Thursday) 418 
(Kunzelmann, de 
Plinval, Pontet, 
Lambot??, Beuron), 
419 (Perler?, La 
Bonnardiére!®) 


October 417 
Carthage 


418-419 
Carthage 


Carthage 

after 409 
(Rottmanner), 
from 418 
(Kunzelmann), 
417? (La 
Bonnardière?), 
419 (du Roy?), 
not before 418 
(Beuron) 


not before not before 
418? 418 


May 418 
Carthage 


May 418 
Carthage 


circa 418 
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P.-P. Verbraken 


(1976) 
[C£ M. Pellegrino 


(1979/1990)] 


H. J. Frede E. Rebillard 


(1995) (1999) (2000) 


P.-M. Hombert R. Gryson 


(2007) 


s. 159 


s. 160 


s. 163 


s.163A Sunday after 416 


(Morin 
10) 


s. 165 


one day after 
S. 158, not 
before 418 


412-416 


24/09/417 


circa 417 


before 409 not before not before 
(Rottmanner), 418? 418? 

from 418 

(Kunzelmann), 

418 (La 

Bonnardiére*), 

not before 418 

(Beuron) 


418-420 


between 22/05- 397 397 
24/06 (de Bruyne!), Carthage 
shortly before 397 

(Lambot", Perler?), 

412-416 or 397? 

(Beuron) 


415-416 


Carthage (De 

Bruyne!, Lambot?, 

Perler?) 

24 September, 417 417 
weekday (Lapeyre), Carthage Carthage 
probably 417 

(Kunzelmann), 

417 (de Plinval), 

417? (La 

Bonnardière?), 

417 (Beuron), 

probably 417 

(Perler?) 


Carthage 

probably a Sunday 
(Morin), 

Sunday after 416 
(Kunzelmann), 
after 416 (Pontet, 
Beuron) 

circa 417 
(Kunzelmann), 
perhaps around 
September 417 (de 
Plinval), 

circa 417 (Beuron), 
perhaps shortly 
after 24/09/417 
(Perler?) 


after 416 after 416 


close to 417 
Carthage 


circa 417 
Carthage 


418—420? 


415-416 


24/09 not 
before 417 
Carthage 


after 416 


417 
Carthage 
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(1995) (1999) 
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P.-M. Hombert R. Gryson 
(2000) (2007) 


s. 166 


s. 168 


s. 169 


s. 170 


S. 174 


s. 176 


shortly before 
416 


416 


not before 417 


Sunday 413 
Carthage 


414 
Carthage 


Carthage 

Sunday in the 
Easter octave 
(Lambot?6), 
Sunday in the 
Easter octave, from 
410 (Poque?) 
Hippo (Poque?) 
shortly before 416 
(Kunzelmann, 

La Bonnardière?, 
Beuron) 

weekday (Lapeyre), 416 416 
416 (Kunzelmann, Carthage 

La Bonnardiére", 

Beuron), 

416? (Perler?) 


after 410 after 410 


shortly 
before 416 


immediately 
before 416 


Carthage 

at the latest 417 not before not before 
(Kunzelmann), 417 417 

417 (La 

Bonnardière®), 

not before 417 

(Beuron) 


weekday 413 
(Mauristes, Carthage 
Lapeyre), 

Sunday 413 
(Kunzelmann), 

41 (Pontet), 

413 (Beuron), 

Sunday, summer 

413? (Perler?), 

Sunday (La 
Bonnardiére!®) 


411-413 
Carthage 


Carthage 

414 (Kunzelmann, 414 414 
Pinell REA’, 

Beuron) 


Sunday 
after 
Pentecost, 
after 410 


circa 416 


416 September 
416 


end of 417 


411-413 413 
Carthage 


in the first 
years of the 
Pelagian 
controversy 
(412/413?) 


413-414 
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A. Kunzelmann  P.-P. Verbraken H. J. Frede E. Rebillard P.-M. Hombert R. Gryson 


(1931) (1976) (1995) (1999) (2000) (2007) 
[Cf. M. Pellegrino 
(1979/1990)] 
s. 181 after 416 after 416 after 416 416-417 circa 416 
(Kunzelmann), 


perhaps around 
September 417 (de 
Plinval), 
circa 416 (La 
Bonnardièref), 
after 416 (Beuron) 
s. 183 after 416 after 416 and circa after 416 416-417 417/419? 
417 (Monceaux), 
after 416 
(Kunzelmann), 
perhaps around 
September 417 (de 
Plinval), 
after 416 (Beuron), 
417 or 419? (La 


Bonnardiére!6) 
S. 193 Christmas 410 Christmas, 410 25/12/410 415-425? Christmas 
410 (Kunzelmann, 415—425? 
La Bonnardiére!, 
Beuron) 
s. 214 two weeks 391 (Mauristes), 391 two weeks two weeks 
before Easter probably 390-391 before before 
391 (Wilmart!), Easter, 391 or Easter, 
two weeks before after 412 425/430 
Easter 391 
(Kunzelmann), 


three weeks before 
Easter (Rótzer), 

as bishop (De 
Bruyne?), 

Passion Sunday 
(Busch), 

391 (Pontet), 
394-397 (van 
Bavel?), 

three weeks 
before Easter 
(Verbraken!), 
three weeks before 
Easter and 
probably 391 
(Eichenseer), 
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A. Kunzelmann P.-P. Verbraken 


(1931) 
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H. J. Frede E. Rebillard 


(1976) (1995) (1999) 
[Cf. M. Pellegrino 


(1979/1990)] 
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P.-M. Hombert 
(2000) 


R. Gryson 
(2007) 


s. 250 


s. 260D 
(Guelf. 
18) 


s. 270 


Easter Friday 
circa 416 


Easter octave 
416-417 


Pentecost, circa 
416 


after 412 
(Verbraken?), 
two weeks before 
Easter, end of 
episcopacy 
(Poque?), 

391 (Beuron, 
Mandouze), 

two weeks before, 
second half 391 
(Perler?); 

as priest (Brown) 


Hippo 

Easter week, 
perhaps Friday 
(Mauristes), 

Easter Friday, circa 
416 (Kunzelmann), 
416 (Pontet), 
Easter Friday 
(Lambot?6), 

Easter Friday, from 
412 (Poque?), 
Easter Friday (La 
Bonnardiéere!!), 
412-413 (Beuron), 
Easter Friday 
(Zwinggi) 


Easter 
Friday, after 
412 


412-413 


Hippo 

Sunday after 
Easter, 

416-417 
(Kunzelmann), 
from 412 (Poque?), 
416-417 (Beuron, 
Bori) 


Sunday after 
Easter, after 
412 


416/417 


Hippo (Poque?) 
Pentecost, 
circa 416 
(Kunzelmann, 
Beuron), 

416? (La 
Bonnardière20) 


Pentecost, 
416? 


circa 416 


Easter 
Friday, not 
before 412 


Sunday 
after Easter, 
416/417 


Pentecost, 
416? 
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A. Kunzelmann 
(1931) 


CHAPTER ONE 


P.-P. Verbraken 
1976) 
Cf. M. Pellegrino 


1979/1990)] 


(1995) 


(1999) (2000) 


H. J. Frede E. Rebillard P.-M. Hombert R. Gryson 


(2007) 


s.272B Pentecost 
(Mai 10/06/417 
158) 


s. 283 22/07/412-416 


8. 290 24/07/412-416 


24/07/413 
Carthage 


s. 293 


27/06/413 
Carthage 


s. 294 


Pentecost, 417 
Sunday 10/06/417 
Kunzelmann), 
probably afternoon 
Perler?), 

10/06/417, morning 

La Bonnardière?), 

417 (Beuron), 

morning (Zwinggi®), 

417 (Bori) 


Hippo 

fête des saints 
martyrs Massilitains 
22 July), 
412-416 
Kunzelmann, 
Beuron) 

John the Baptist 
24 June), 
412-416 
Kunzelmann, 
Beuron) 

John the Baptist 413 
24 June), Carthage 
413 (Lapeyre, 
Kunzelmann), 

after 400 (van 

Bavel?), 

413 (La 

Bonnardièref, 

Beuron) 


412-416 


412-416 


Carthage (Lapeyre, 
Kunzelmann, 

Perler?) 

martyrdom of 413 
Guddens (27 June), Carthage 
413 (Mauristes, 

Lapeyre, 

Kunzelmann, 

Pontet), 

after 400 (van 

Bavel?), 

413 (Pinell REA?, 
Beuron, Perler?, La 
Bonnardiére!*) 


Pentecost, 
10/06/417 


397? 


John the 
Baptist 
24/06/ 
412-416 


John the 
Baptist 
24/06/413 
Carthage 


John the 
Baptist 
24/06/413 
Carthage 


Guddens 
27/06/413 


27/06/413 
Carthage 


Pentecost, 
circa 
413/415 


22/07/397 
22/07/412 


John the 
Baptist 
24/06/ 
412-416 


John the 
Baptist 
24/06/413 
Carthage 


Guddens 
27/06/413 
Carthage 
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A. Kunzelmann  P.-P. Verbraken H. J. Frede E. Rebillard P.-M. Hombert R. Gryson 
(1931) (1976) (1995) (1999) (2000) (2007) 
[Cf. M. Pellegrino 
(1979/1990)] 
Carthage 

s. 299 29/06/418 Peter and Paul 418 29/06/413 29/06/413 Peter and 
(29 June), Paul 
418 (Kunzelmann, 29/06/413 
Beuron), 
circa 418 (Grasso) 

s. 333 shortly before = Caesarius of = Caesarius = Caesarius 

416 Arles s. 226 of Arles of Arles 
s. 226 s. 226 

s. 335B 410-412 martyrs, 410—412 410—412 415-420 feast of 

(Guelf. 410-412 martyrs 

31) (Kunzelmann, 415—420 
Beuron) 

s. 348A 414-415 (Lancel) 416 416 15 May- 

(frg. beginning 

Verbr. of June 416 

44- 

Dolbeau 

30) 

S. 351 391 391 (Kunzelmann, 391 391 circa 413? circa 413? 
Beuron) auth.? auth.? 
auth.? 

s. 363 412-416 412-416 412-416 Easter Vigil? Easter 
(Kunzelmann), 412-416 Vigil? 414 
probably Easter 
Vigil (Audet, 

Poque?, La 
Bonnardiére?2), 
412-416 (Beuron) 
probably Hippo 
(Audet, Poque?, La 
Bonnardiére??) 
s. 365199 auth.? auth.? auth.? auth.? 


199 This sermo, which is probably not authentic, is included here because the tradition 
ascribes it a place in the corpus of Augustine's sermones, and it is addressed to haeretici 
(s. 365, 2-3) who should be understood as Pelagians. The discussion of the sermo and its 
authenticity can be found in chapter 2 (faith). 


CHAPTER TWO 


FIDES AS GRATIA AND AS HUMAN TASK 


In his exploration of the concept gratia, Augustine engages in a reflection 
on the essence of faith as a gift of God. This reflection takes concrete form 
in the debate with Pelagius and Julian in his insistence that the human 
person cannot and should not be considered (completely) accountable 
for the initium fidei, growth in faith and perseuerantia since these are the 
result of gratia. The idea that everything good in a person's life and every 
human virtue is a gift of God returns like a repeated refrain in Augustine's 
anti-Pelagian sermones and his sermones in general. Augustine's sermons 
on faith are related in this sense to the general theme of grace — ‘every- 
thing is a gift’ — and associated with more specifically anti-Pelagian gratia 
themes, such as the unbelief of the gentes (both non-Jewish Christians 
prior to the moment of their conversion and unbelievers at the time of 
Augustine) uersus the belief of the Christians, the superbia of the infidel 
philosophers and the Jews, the relationship between the law and the gos- 
pel, between the law and grace, between faith and works, the necessity 
of faith for the salvation of humanity, the other gifts of God's gratia such 
as the dilectio given by the Holy Spirit, infant baptism (baptised paruuli 
are considered to be fideles thanks to the faith of their godparents) and 
predestination (uocatio, electio to faith). The gratia status of fides is thus 
consistently associated with other gratia themes. 

In the first part of the present chapter we offer a brief survey of the 
secondary literature on Augustine's thought on the gratia status of faith 
in general. In the second part we focus our attention on three paradig- 
matic sermones in which fides is the primary topic: sermones 143, 144, and 
168. We selected these three sermons from the anti-Pelagian sermon cor- 
pus because they explicitly deal with the theme of faith. Augustine thus 
devoted an entire homily to this topic on three occasions. In the third part 
of the chapter we present a sampling of the presence of the theme of faith 
in the anti-Pelagian sermones as a whole. In the second and third parts of 
the chapter it will become evident that a number of scriptural citations 
are associated with the theme of faith within the anti-Pelagian sermones. 
In part four of the chapter we locate seven of these citations within Augus- 
tine's entire oeuvre in order to trace and evaluate potentially unique usage 
thereof in relation to grace within the anti-Pelagian sermones. 
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1. THE GRATIA STATUS OF FIDES IN AUGUSTINE'S THOUGHT 


Eugene TeSelle offers a content-related overview of the concept of faith — 
the substantive fides and the verb credere — in Augustine's thought and 
writings. He begins with reference to (a) the general meaning of this 
conceptual pair in Augustine, followed by (b) the more specific, namely 
religious, meaning thereof. (a) In the more general sense, fides for Augus- 
tine (and the Latin language) means in the first instance the good inten- 
tion with which a promise is made and the fidelity with which one keeps 
the said promise. In the second instance, fides also stands for confidence 
(credere) in the promise and the person who made it. As far as Augustine 
is concerned, fides in the general sense functions at the human level — 
between friends and within marriage — and the divine level. A frequently 
occurring theme in the sermones is the idea that God remains faithful 
to the promise He made to humanity, whereby He can be considered a 
debtor with respect to indebted humanity.” 

(b) In the more specific religious sense, fides and credere stand for faith 
in God. Augustine frequently cites Isa. 7,9 (LXX, Vg.) in this regard: *nisi 
credideritis, non intellegetis.” TeSelle points out that Augustine employs 
the said verse to underline three points: firstly, to insist that any endea- 
vour to acquire knowledge and understanding without faith is pointless; 
secondly, to state that faith is a stage on the path to knowledge; faith seeks 
understanding and understanding can only be found via faith; thirdly, to 
point out that pure faith transcends the search for knowledge. The ques- 
tion of the role of God and the role of the human person in this fides and 
this credere naturally arises at this juncture. TeSelle writes: "Augustine 
continued to acknowledge the role of divine illumination even in belief, 
for prior to faith we must understand what is being said."? TeSelle system- 
atises his overview of the religious meaning of fides/credere in Augustine 
using a threefold division: credere Deum, credere Deo, credere in Deum. 
In concrete practice, these three forms are sometimes intermingled in 
Augustine. Nevertheless, TeSelle introduces his threefold subdivision in 
order to be able to engage in a systematic discussion of three possible 


1 E. TeSelle, ‘Faith, in: A. D. Fitzgerald (ed.), Augustine through the Ages, 347—350, 
348. E. TeSelle, ‘Fides,’ Augustinus-Lexikon Il, 7/8 (2002), 1333-1340. E. TeSelle, ‘Credere,’ 
Augustinus-Lexikon II, 1/2 (1996), 19-131. 

2 s. 49, 2; S. 36, 8; s. 133, 2; S. 138, 7; S. 158, 2; s. 224; S. 260, 1; S. 343, 3; S. 352, 2; S. 367, 1; 
s. Denis 24, 9; s. Casin. 2, 19, 6; s. Dolb. 4, 7. 

TeSelle, ‘Fides,’ 1333-1335. TeSelle, ‘Faith,’ 348. 

3 TeSelle, ‘Faith,’ 348. Cf. TeSelle, ‘Credere,’ 124. 
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perspectives on faith in God in Augustine’s thought and works: faith itself, 
the object of faith (God) and the subject of faith (the human person). 

TeSelle analyses Augustine's understanding of the nature and content 
of faith under the classification credere Deum.* Faith differs from knowl- 
edge. We belief in what is absent, while our knowledge is based on the 
presence of what we understand.5 Faith likewise differs from opinion 
and doubt, if we adjudge it to be a form of certainty. It is interesting to 
note that TeSelle locates the human pole of fides under the classification 
credere Deum. He points out that faith according to Augustine requires 
human assent and should thus be understood as a voluntary act. Faith 
is a form of cogitare of that which must be believed. This cogitare leads 
to faith when we decide to believe the truths of faith." It is a decision we 
ourselves are obliged to make, a decision that also has a moral charac- 
ter. Indeed, Augustine calls upon his addressees to avoid premature or 
obtuse (rash, ill-considered) faith. At the same time, however, he also 
advises them not to stubbornly refuse to believe.? TeSelle argues that the 
cogitare that leads to fides is a search for the ‘what?’ and ‘who?’ of faith, 
the answer to which is to be found in submitting oneself to the authority 
of the church and God.? 


^ TeSelle, ‘Faith, 348. TeSelle, 'Credere,' 121-124. 

5 TeSelle alludes here to the terminological distinction Augustine makes between cre- 
dere (fides) on the one hand, and scire (scientia) and intellegere (ratio) on the other. It 
goes without saying that Augustine appeals continuously in his thought and writing for 
the establishment of the mutual bond between faith and understanding (faith as neces- 
sary condition for acquiring genuine understanding tout court on the one hand, and the 
endeavour to acquire insight in faith on the other). This is also something Augustine him- 
self does unremittingly. Cf. F. E. Van Fleteren, 'Authority and Reason, Faith and Under- 
standing in the Thought of St. Augustine, Augustinian Studies 4 (1973), 33-71. 

$ De praedestinatione sanctorum 2, 5. Enchiridion 7, 20. De spiritu et littera 31, 54. 

7 De praedestinatione sanctorum 2, 5. 

8 De utilitate credendi 10, 23-11, 25. De mendacio 3. 

It is important that we opt for the correct faith. 

1. According to Augustine, Christ's prohibition to Mary Magdalene "noli me tangere" 
(Jn. 2017) and the faith of the woman with the flow of blood (Mt. 9,21 and Lk. 8,45-46) 
represent a warning against 'carnal' faith (s. 143, 4; s. 244, 4; s. 245, 4; In Iohannis euange- 
lium tractatus 121, 3) and an invitation to ‘spiritual’ faith, to faith in Christ's divinity (Epis- 
tula 149, 32; s. 244, 4; De Trinitate 1, 12, 27; Enarratio in Psalmum 130, n; s. 27, 6). TeSelle, 
‘Credere,’ 127. TeSelle, ‘Faith,’ 349. 

2. Credere in Deum, as a personal movement towards God (out of love: Gal. 5,6) is more 
than mere credere Deum. The demons also did this, but in contrast to the faith of Peter, 
the faith of the demons lacked caritas/dilectio. For the frequent use of this theme, to which 
we will return below in our discussion of the selected sermones, see: TeSelle, ‘Faith,’ 349. 
TeSelle, ‘Credere,’ 128-129. 

9 TeSelle, ‘Credere,’ 124. 
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Under the classification credere Deo, TeSelle provides an overview of 
Augustine's thought on God's role in human faith.? Augustine initially 
understood credere Deo as primitiae spiritus (Rom. 8,23). Faith, the sub- 
jection of the human mind to God, is the human person's first sacrifice 
to God. This subjection will be made perfect in the resurrection." Augus- 
tine brings his conviction that the credere Deo is likewise the result of 
the human uelle and nolle into balance with his vision of the priority of 
grace. "After 396 Augustine held that one comes to faith because one is 
called (Simpl. 1.2.10). While belief is voluntary (spir. et litt. 30.52-32.56), it 
is based on calling or suasion by the one who is believed (34.60)."? Augus- 
tine substantiates this with Jn. 6,44: *no one can come to me unless drawn 
by the Father." Being drawn in this way, however, does not imply a neces- 
sitas or an obligatio. It takes place rather via a uoluptas and a delectatio 
that stimulate a voluntary assent.? Augustine drew attention to the gratia 
character of faith even prior to the Pelagian controversy, and he was to 
insist on it repeatedly in the context of the controversy itself. "As the Pela- 
gian controversy became more intense, Augustine emphasised that grace 
is given not to those who already believe, but in order that they believe, 
voluntarily and gladly (c. ep. Pel. 119.37; ep. 217.26; praed. sanct. 2.4; 
8.15)."14 

Based on TeSelle’s analysis of the role of faith in the salvation of human- 
ity, credere in Deum, it would appear that two poles can be discerned in 
Augustine's approach to fides and credere.® 


10 TeSelle, ‘Faith, 348—349. TeSelle, ‘Credere,’ 124-126. 

From the human perspective, this credere Deo stands for faith as confidence in God's 
power (s. 89, 2), in relation to which Augustine took Gn. 15,6 (Abraham's faith in 
God's promise) to be a core text (s. Denis 24, 6). Augustine likewise speaks of Mary in this 
sense, who gave birth to Christ with *fides non libido" (De Trinitate 13, 13; Enchiridion 34). 
TeSelle, ‘Credere,’ 126. 

11 De fide et symbolo 10, 23. Expositio quarundam propositionum ex epistula apostoli ad 
Romanos 53. Enarratio in Psalmum n8, 12, 1; 125, 2; 137, 13. 

2 TeSelle, ‘Faith,’ 349. 

13 [n Iohannis euangelium tractatus 26, 3. 

14 TeSelle, ‘Faith,’ 349. 

15 TeSelle, ‘Faith, 349-350. TeSelle, ‘Credere,’ 126-129. 

Faith has consequences for our salvation. Faith brings us rebirth (s. 143, 2) and the adop- 
tion of believers as sons of God (cf. Jn. 112; see, for example, s. 143, 2). Through faith, Christ 
lives in us (Eph. 3,17; see, for example, Enarratio in Psalmum 122, 4). Through faith we 
come to God (De ciuitate Dei 19, 19), our heart is purified (De gratia Christi et de peccato 
originali 2, 29) and we are freed from sin (In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 42, 16). TeSelle, 
‘Fides,’ 1336. 
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The gratia pole: “Augustine often implies that faith is incomplete because 
it seeks or “impetrates” the grace by which the works of the law can be ful- 
filled (exp. Gal. 44; spir. et litt. 12.22; 30.52; 32.56; 33.57; f. et op. 21.39; ep. 157.8; 
nat. et gr. 16.17; ench. 31.117; gr. et lib. arb. 14.28)."6 This faith that receives 
grace (impetrare), is active through love (Gal. 5,6), the highest gift of God. 
Without the gift of love no other gift leads to God. From 412 onwards, Augus- 
tine refers to the faith that is active through the gift of caritas (Gal. 5,6) 
as fides gratiae. 

The human pole: Augustine states with regularity that “iustus ex fide 
uiuit" (Hab. 2,4 in Rom. 117 and Gal. 3,11). Faith is a form of iustitia? and 
because this faith is a human act it can be considered a virtuous habit of 
the human will.!9 Faith thus deserves a praemium?? and a merces?! Given 
the fact that this faith is a human act, it can also be a mutable faith and 
even an errant faith.2* For this reason, Augustine makes a distinction 
between the act of faith and the content of faith.?? The act of faith needs 


16 TeSelle, ‘Faith, 349. For Augustine, the imperfection of faith to which TeSelle here 
refers is located nevertheless at a more fundamental level. During our lifetime, faith 
remains imperfect because we are unable to reach, see or contemplate the object of our 
faith. In this sense, faith only becomes perfect after the resurrection, when we (the subject 
of faith) behold God (the object of faith). According to Augustine, hope and love are simi- 
larly incomplete in this life because their object is God. In the afterlife, however, faith and 
hope cease to exist because they have attained their object — God -, but love on the other 
hand increases on account of the same object — God is love. See s. 158, 7-9; De doctrina 
christiana 1, 42-43. Cf. R. Canning, The Unity of Love for God and Neighbour in St. Augustine, 
Augustinian Historical Institute, Heverlee/Leuven 1993. D. Dideberg, ‘Dilectio,’ Augustinus- 
Lexikon IL, 3/4 (1999), 435-453. R. J. O'Connel, ‘Faith, Reason, and Ascent to Vision in Saint 
Augustine, Augustinian Studies 21 (1990), 83-126. T. J. van Bavel, ‘Love,’ in: A. D. Fitzgerald 
(ed.), Augustine through the Ages, 509-516, 511. 

Augustine drew the distinction between law and gospel, works and faith (Epistula 23, 
4), subjection to the law on account of guilt and justification by faith (Contra Faustum 
Manicheum 19, 7) relatively early in his writings. TeSelle, ‘Fides 1336. 

17 Augustine begins to speak of gratia fidei around 395 (Expositio Epistulae ad Galatas 1, 
158q; 18sq; 32; 44; 46; Epistulae ad Romanos inchoata expositio 16; Enarratio in Psalmum 32, 
1, 3) using it to refer to the new disposition that replaced the law. A year later, the concept 
gratia fidei had evolved to mean that faith itself is a gift of grace (Ad Simplicianum 1, 2, 2; 
7). From 412 onwards, Augustine uses the concept fides gratiae in the context of the faith 
as a gift, precisely because the said faith functions thanks to the love given by the Spirit 
(Gal. 5,6) (De fide et operibus 16, 27: "hides Christi/fides gratiae christianae"; 21, 38: "fides 
Christi/fides gratiae"; 27, 49: "fides gratiae"). TeSelle, ‘Fides,’ 1335-1336. 

18 Expositio Epistulae ad Galatas 21. De peccatorum meritis et remissione et de baptismo 
paruulorum 2, 32, 52. This is also found in s. 143, which will be discussed below. 

19? Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum 1, 3, 7. Contra Maximinum Arianum 2, 23, 7. 

20 De peccatorum meritis et remissione et de baptismo paruulorum 2, 52. 

21 Enarratio in Psalmum 109, 8. 

22 De Trinitate 13, 3. TeSelle, ‘Fides,’ 1337. 

23 De Trinitate 13, 5; 14, 1. 
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to be formed by the content of faith, i.e. by Christ and the Scriptures.?^ 
Christ, after all, is the source and norm of faith.?5 

An evolution can be observed in the thought and writings of Augus- 
tine with respect to the relationship between faith as gratia and faith as 
human merit, an evolution in which the emphasis is placed more and 
more on the gratia pole. “In A's first encounters with Paul he thinks of 
faith as ‘meriting the further gift of the Spirit, through whom good acts 
are possible (exp. prop. Rm. 60-64; exp. Gal. 15sq.). Later faith becomes 
a gift based on predestination (Simpl. 1,2,2); even merits are God's gifts 
(trin. 1314), and the reward of faith is 'grace for grace' (Io. eu. tr. 3,9). 
Throughout, A. differentiates between faith as the initial phase and love 
as its completion: “fides impetrat Spiritum Sanctum, per quem caritas Dei 
diffusa est in cordibus operantium iustitiam" (exp. Gal. 44); "per fidem 
impetratio gratiae contra peccatum" (spir. et litt. 52); “id, quod lex imperat, 
fides impetrat" (ep. 157,8); *ut per fidem impetremus orando, ut possimus 
facere quae iubemur" (gr. et lib. arb. 28).?9 "This ‘impetratio’ by faith can 
also be called, in a few writings from around 412, the ‘f. gratia’ ( f. et op. 38) 
or the ‘uiolentia fide? (ib. 39) that cannot be resisted (en. Ps. 86, 6).”27 

TeSelle concludes: "Thus in Augustine's later writings faith is ascribed 
a more direct role in justification (De Veer 1972). While Augustine contin- 
ues to say that the only faith that justifies is the faith that is active through 
love (Gal. 5,6), he also begins to emphasize that “all is not from faith is 
sin" (Rom. 14,23); sins are absolved through faith itself, and without true 
faith even good works become sins (c. ep. Pel. 3.5.14).”28 The human person 
thus attains salvation through faith. For Augustine, faith gradually takes 
on a more significant role in the justification of the human person, and he 
emphasises at the same time that the said faith is granted by God. 


24 [n Iohannis euangelium tractatus 37, 6. TeSelle, ‘Fides,’ 1337-1338. 

25 De perfectione iustitiae hominis 41. De praedestinatione sanctorum 31. Epistula 118, 32. 
TeSelle, ‘Fides,’ 1337. 

26 TeSelle, ‘Credere,’ 128. 

27 TeSelle, ‘Fides,’ 1337. 

28 TeSelle, ‘Faith, 349. A. C. De Veer, ‘Rom. 14,23b dans l'oeuvre de saint Augustin 
(Omne quod non est ex fide, peccatum est),' Recherches Augustiniennes 8 (1972), 145-185. 

TeSelle adds s. 143, 2 at this juncture and argues that this passage appears to exhibit 
“quasi-juridical overtones based on Jo. 16,9." TeSelle, ‘Credere, 130. 
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Volker Henning Drecoll's chronological overview of the development of 
Augustine's gratia concept demonstrates the evolution of Augustine's 
thought on fides within the context of grace.?? 

In Expositio quarundam propositionum ex epistula apostoli ad Roma- 
nos (probably 394/395) Augustine ascribes the election of humanity to 
grace. This election is not based on human works, but on the faith of the 
believer, which in itself is not a human merit.3° God's call to faith pre- 
cedes human faith and without it there could be no faith.3! Salvation, in 
other words, is not possible without faith, and it is God who calls people 
to faith. Divine electio and uocatio, with which God fashions human uelle 
into faith — without accounting for potential human merits — is central 
to Ad Simplicianum 1, 2 (396/398). Augustine takes the parallel between 
gratia and fides at this juncture as his point of departure. Gratia, which 
makes the righteous life possible, is a gift of God, granted without refer- 
ence to any human meritum whatsoever.?? Drecoll observes that Augus- 
tine no longer harks back to the model of the Prüszienzlósung after Ad 
Simplicianum.?? 

In Confessiones 7 (397/401), Augustine describes the correct form of 
faith as a non-materialistic concept of God.?* His anti-Donatist writings 
point to caritas and unitas as the necessary preconditions for acquiring 
the correct form of fides.?5 

De peccatorum meritis et remissione et de baptismo paruulorum 3, 2 
(411) contains the proposition that paruuli, although they do not yet have 
their own uoluntas, can nevertheless be sinful and believers. They are sin- 
ful because they are damaged by the sin of Adam and they are likewise 
believers on account of others, namely their (god)parents, from whom 
they received their faith.?6 The end of De spiritu et littera (412) raises the 
question of the gift character of faith. Augustine rejects the idea that the 


?9 Drecoll, ‘Gratia, 182-242. 

30 God knows in advance those who will believe and those who will not (praescientia). 
Expositio quarundam propositionum ex epistula apostoli ad Romanos 60. 

31 Expositio quarundam propositionum ex epistula apostoli ad Romanos 62. Drecoll, 
‘Gratia, 194-195. 

32 Drecoll, 'Gratia,' 196-197. 

33 Drecoll, ‘Gratia,’ 197. 

3^ Drecoll, ‘Gratia, 200. Cf. M. Lóhrer, Der Glaubensbegriff des hl. Augustinus in seinen 
ersten Schriften bis zu den Confessiones, Benziger, Einsiedeln 1955. 

35 Drecoll, ‘Gratia,’ 201. 

36 Drecoll, ‘Gratia,’ 204. Just as the sin of Adam is a universal datum, so is faith (within 
the church community) a collective reality. See in this regard chapter 3 (infant baptism). 
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liberum arbitrium is cancelled out by gratia or destroyed by it (euacuare). 
On the contrary, the liberum arbitrium is reinforced per gratiam, just as the 
law is not abolished by faith but made stronger by it.?7 Augustine makes 
the distinction here between potestas/posse, potential, and uoluntas/uelle, 
the movement of the will that makes potestas a reality. Fides is part of the 
potestas of the human person; it is a potential given to the human person 
by God.?? Based on 1 Cor. 4,7, Augustine concludes that the uoluntas with 
which a person believes is a donum Dei.?? Augustine does not appear to be 
aware of the fact that the human person as a consequence cannot actually 
resist the grace of God, although he writes that the prayerful faith is active 
through the love that the person receives from the Spirit (cf. Gal. 5,6).49 
The emphasis is clearly placed on the gift character of faith. God interacts 
with the soul in such a way that it believes in Him: "ipsum uelle credere 
Deus operatur in homine."* Augustine writes: "[...] consentire autem 
uocationi Dei uel ab ea dissentire, sicut dixi, propriae uoluntatis est."*? 
This need not imply that Augustine considers free will and grace to be 
equal partners. It is God, after all, who forms and convinces the uoluntas. 
Augustine quotes 1 Cor. 4,7 once again at this juncture. Why God chooses 
to convince one person and not another belongs, according to Augustine — 
with Rom. 11,33 - to the altitudo diuitiarum. Drecoll concludes in relation 
to De spiritu et littera that the will (to faith) is a gift that is steered by the 
Holy Spirit via delectatio. This content-related orientation of the human 
will does not take place “per sufficientiam propriae uoluntatis".^? In short, 
faith is a gift of God.^* De gratia Christi et de peccato originali 1, 12 (418) 
accuses Pelagius of reducing grace to free will, to formation by the law, to 
revelation. According to Augustine, however, this is an excessively limited 
interpretation of grace. Gratia is the persuadere of the believer by God. 
Grace is the gift of faith, of caritas. Gratia is the power of the Holy Spirit 
at work within.^5 

Augustine writes in epistula 194, 9 (late 418 — early 419), the letter that 
occasioned a debate on his doctrine of grace in the monastic community 


3 
3 


13 


De spiritu et littera 52. 

De spiritu et littera 54. 

39 De spiritu et littera 57. 

^9 De spiritu et littera 59. 

^! De spiritu et littera 60. [CSEL 60 p. 220/18.] 

42 De spiritu et littera 60. [CSEL 60 p. 220/19-20.] 
43 De spiritu et littera 59. [CSEL 60 p. 219/24.] 

^* Drecoll, ‘Gratia, 206-207. 

^5 Drecoll, ‘Gratia,’ 214. 
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of Hadrumetum, that fides has to be a “gratuitum Dei donum” because 
fides is precisely gratia uera. Such gratia is thus granted by definition 
independent of any human merit.^9 Augustine's understanding of the 
gratuity of grace, an idea that was present in his thought from the outset, 
is here applied explicitly to faith. As such, he continually insists that faith 
is not a human merit. De gratia et libero arbitrio (426/427) is structured 
around the idea that God rewards his own gifts and not human merita. 
Faith, moreover, is only possessed “Deo miserante".^7 For Augustine, any 
interpretation of fides as meritum has to be rejected. God, after all, moulds 
the human will “praebendo uires efficacissimas uoluntati.9 Augustine 
adds in De correptione et gratia (426/427) that faith, like perseuerantia, 
is a magnum munus on God's part. It is for this gift that people pray the 
Lord's Prayer. Augustine refers once again to Rom. 1133 in response 
to the question why some believers are granted perseuerantia and others 
are not.5° 

The question of the status of faith — initium fidei and perseuerantia — 
is posed emphatically in the so-called 'Semipelagian controversy’, as is 
evident from De praedestinatione sanctorum (428/429) and De dono per- 
seuerantiae (428/429). Augustine responds to the claim that fides comes 
from the human person and is provided by God with the necessary incre- 
mentum.5! According to this position, the initium fidei and the perseuer- 
antia are human capacities. If the initium fidei does indeed stem from the 
human person, Augustine argues, then it must be a meritum (and thus not 
gratia). He argues, however, that God brings about faith in the human 
person “miro modo agens in cordibus nostris".5? Both the fides inchoata 
and the fides perfecta are donum Dei.** Faith and works, credere and uelle, 
both hark back to the Spirit. At the same time, however, both are also 
nostrum since “non fit nisi uolentibus nobis”.5> According to Augustine, 
the core of the matter is that faith and works are brought about thanks to 
the 'enticement' of the Holy Spirit. Human free will does indeed have its 


^6 Drecoll, ‘Gratia, 220. 

47 De gratia et libero arbitrio 17. 

48 De gratia et libero arbitrio 32. Drecoll, ‘Gratia, 221. 
49 De correptione et gratia 10sq. 

50 Drecoll, ‘Gratia, 221. 

5! De praedestinatione sanctorum 2. 

52 De praedestinatione sanctorum 3. 

53 De praedestinatione sanctorum 6. 

5* De praedestinatione sanctorum 16. 

55 De praedestinatione sanctorum 7. 
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share in faith, but it is persuaded in this regard by the gratia Dei.96 Men 
and women come to faith through “gratia uel praedestinatio diuina".5" It is 
from this praedestinatio that human persons are granted the initium fidei 
and perseuerantia.58 

Augustine continually seeks to establish a balance between the human 
and divine contribution to fides. He never attributes faith completely to 
the human sphere of action. From the Pelagian controversy onwards, 
however, there is an evident increase in interest in the various gra- 
tia aspects of fides. Nevertheless, Augustine never denies the need for 
human assent to faith and the task of acquiring a correct and mature faith. 
TeSelle's thematic analysis gives the impression that the human person 
and God are equal partners within the faith project, mainly because he 
locates the human and divine share side by side in his study. Drecoll’s 
chronological survey demonstrates, however, that the situation is a little 
more complicated. Fides is never acquired against the human will. At the 
same time, the initiative to faith, the steering of the will, growth and per- 
severance in faith are given to the believer as a gift. In Augustine's case, 
this position becomes more and more evident in the Pelagian controversy. 
P.-M. Hombert observes in his analysis of Augustine's earlier preaching: 
“Prenant de nouveau l'Ad Simplicianum comme référence, on constate 
aussi que la doctrine de l'initium fidei, de la foi comme don de Dieu, est 
absente durant les quinze ans qui suivirent la rédaction de l'opuscule. Dés 
le début de la controverse pélagienne, elle sera au cœur de la réflexion 
d'Augustin, comme on le voit dans le De spiritu et littera. Mais jusqu'à 
cette date, elle n’apparait, semble-t-il, nulle part."5? 

The observation that Augustine expanded and developed his thought on 
faith and grace within the Pelagian controversy (especially in his polemic 
against Julian of Aeclanum) is endorsed by Mathijs Lamberigts.9? Julian 
argues that a (form of) grace that precedes the human will can only be 
an arbitrary fatum. Such a grace implies the denial of the righteousness of 


56 De praedestinatione sanctorum 8. 

57 De praedestinatione sanctorum 19. 

58 Drecoll, 'Gratia,' 223-225. 

59 Hombert, ‘Augustin, prédicateur, 224—226, 224. Augustine's use of Jn. 6,44 will be 
examined in detail in the course of the present chapter. Hombert observes that this verse 
is frequently cited after 412 in the context of Augustine's reflections on the initium fidei. In 
this sense, however, it is completely absent from his preaching prior to 412. 

60 Lamberigts, De polemiek, Deel II, Volume I: Tekst, 305-31. 

For multiple references to Augustine's writings against Julian and for additional (sec- 
ondary) literature see: Lamberigts, De polemiek, Deel II, Volume II: Voetnoten, 337-346. 
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God and the freedom of the human person. Augustine argues by contrast 
that grace must be granted free and undeserved by definition, otherwise 
one cannot call it grace. Once the human person has turned his or her 
back on God they are no longer capable of returning to God by their own 
efforts. In other words, the liberation that comes from grace is completely 
undeserved. Human good will follows grace and does not precede it, oth- 
erwise the said grace would be a deserved reward, while the human per- 
son actually deserves nothing more than punishment. Augustine applies 
this principle to the question of faith on the basis of his reading of Paul 
(Tit. 3,5; Eph. 2,8-9; 1 Cor. 1,31; 1 Cor. 4,7b; 2 Cor. 10,17). Faith in Christ is 
necessary for salvation. This faith presupposes a bona uoluntas. The uol- 
untas, however, is already perverted by original sin. For this reason, God is 
obliged to help human persons on the path to faith. The capacity to believe 
in Christ and thus to become a child of God is not the result of human 
free will, but of God's grace.fl Augustine alludes here to Jn. 6,44; 6,64—65, 
namely that no one can come to Christ unless drawn by the Father. In 
a first step God grants human persons the capacity to turn to God. God 
takes this first initiative because the human person has been rendered 
incapable of doing so by the fall. God himself thus grants human persons 
the capacity to believe. Faith in God is thus already a gift of God's grace. 
God takes the initiative in order to turn the human heart around, in order 
to bring about inner transformation. God leads the human person from 
within away from unbelief and towards belief (uolentes ex nolentibus). 
God thus leads the human person to believe. While the transformation 
of the believer is God's work, it does not come about without the human 
person or under duress.®* God makes the human person believe, but not 
to the exclusion of the human person. Those who believe in God desire 
to believe in God, and it is precisely this desire that God moulds into faith 
without coercion.9? For Augustine, the paradigmatic example of such a 
transformation was Paul. According to Augustine, the first step in the path 
to faith is grace, pure gratuity, undeserved. Augustine finds confirmation 
of his conviction that God takes the first initiative in the human will to 
faith in the Scriptures (e.g. Prov. 8,35b; Phil. 2,13; Ps. 36,23). God moulds 
the human will and prepares it to believe. The priority of grace on the path 
to faith is brought about by the deterioration of the human will after and 


8! Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum 1, 6-7. 
62 Contra Iulianum Opus Imperfectum 2, 157. 
63 Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum 1, 37. 
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because of the fall. At the same time, the said priority is based on Augus- 
tine's ontology of the good. Every good - including the good of coming to 
faith — points to and comes from the greatest Good, from God. 

In short, the emphasis on grace, which was already present from the 
outset in Augustine's thought, became more and more pronounced in 
the context of the Pelagian controversy. In his dealings with Pelagius and 
Julian, Augustine became aware of the consequences of the debate sur- 
rounding the status of faith in the context of the relationship between 
human freedom and divine grace. His decision to give priority to an all- 
embracing grace within this debate influenced his understanding of fides 
as gratia, an understanding he reinforced with ever increasing technical 
subtlety and in part on account of the debate. 


2. FIDES IN THE SERMONES 143, 144, 168 


In what follows we will endeavour to determine the extent to which the 
elements of Augustine's thought on faith as grace and as human task to 
which we referred above can be traced in his anti-Pelagian sermones. 
To this end, we have selected three sermons that explicitly deal with the 
subject: sermones 143, 144, 168. These are presented below in chronological 
order where possible. 


2.1 Sermo 143 


Consensus is apparent in the chronologies of the sermones that situ- 
ates sermo 143 in the period between 410 and 412, the very beginning of 
the Pelagian controversy.$4 Nothing is known about the location, occa- 
sion and the sermon's target group. The sermon deals with the pericope 
Jn. 16,7211: Christ's promise to send the Holy Spirit to pass judgement on 
the world.® The subject matter of the coming of the Holy Spirit may point 


64 Gryson/Fischer/Frede: 410/412, Kunzelmann: 410-412, Pellegrino: 410-412 (referring 
to Kunzelmann and Fischer), Rebillard: 410-412, Verbraken: 410-412 (Kunzelmann, Beu- 
ron, Dideberg). 

Gryson, Répertoire général, 239. Kunzelmann, ‘Die Chronologie, 463, 513. Pellegrino, 
‘General Introduction,’ 146. Rebillard, ‘Sermones, 779. Verbraken, Études critiques, 88. 

65 “Ego ueritatem dico uobis, expedit uobis ut ego uadam. Si enim ego non abiero, Para- 
cletus non ueniet ad uos: si autem abiero, mittam eum ad uos. Et cum uenerit ille, arguet 
mundum de peccato, et de iustitia, et de iudicio. De peccato quidem, quia non crediderunt in 
me: de iustitia uero, quia ad Patrem uado, et iam non uidebitis me: de iudicio autem, quia 
princeps huius mundi iudicatus est." | Jn. 16,7— in s. 143, 1, PL 38 c. 785/12-20.] 
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to Pentecost in terms of context,96 although this need not necessarily be 
the case. It is possible that Augustine made use of this liturgical reading, 


66 In Augustine's day, the feast of the Ascension and Pentecost had only recently been 
established. Prior to this, the Easter mystery as a whole was celebrated in the 5o days 
following Easter: the resurrection, Christ's appearance to his disciples, his ascension, the 
coming of the Holy Spirit and the return of the Lord. Distinctions came into existence in 
the fourth century and by Augustine's time the evolution was completed. His sermons 
clearly demonstrate that the feasts of the Ascension and Pentecost were established on 
the fortieth and fiftieth days of the Easter period respectively and that they were also 
celebrated separately. Although both feasts had been granted a fixed place in the liturgi- 
cal calendar, the content of their celebration was still flexible. In this sense, Augustine's 
sermons for the feast days in question serve as useful research material for the history 
of the liturgy. R. Cabié, La Pentecóte. L'évolution de la Cinquantaine pascale au cours des 
cinq premiers siécles, (Bibliothéque de liturgie), Desclée, Tournai 1965, 193-195; 204-209. 
W. Geerlings, 'Ascensio Christi, Augustinus-Lexikon I, 3 (1988), 475-479, 475. M. Hoondert, 
‘Les sermons de saint Augustin pour le jour de la Pentecôte, Augustiniana 46/3-4 (1996), 
291—310, 291-292. 

J. A. A. Stoop offers a description of Pentecost based on the sermones Augustine 
preached on that day (s. 266, 267, 268, 269, 270, 271, 272B). Augustine explains to his audi- 
ence that Pentecost is the feast of the coming of the Holy Spirit. The fact that the apostles 
speak many languages, for instance, predicts, in the first instance, the unity of the church. 
The church as the body of Christ emerged as a pneumatic reality by the coming of the 
Holy Spirit. Augustine's unremitting insistence on the unity of the church is clearly rooted 
in an anti-Donatist reflex. In the second place, the coming of the Holy Spirit spelled the 
fulfilment of the law and inaugurated the period of grace. The Spirit is the beginning of 
the abiding presence and the activity of Christ in the church as his body. In the third 
instance, Augustine's Pentecost homilies also offer an explanation of the meaning of sacra- 
ments in general and baptism and the eucharist in particular. When there were too many 
candidates for the bishop to baptise during the celebration of the Easter Vigil, some bap- 
tisms were postponed to Pentecost. J. A. A. Stoop, ‘Die Pinksterprediking van Augustinus, 
Kerk en Eredienst 7 (1952), 67—72. 

M. Hoondert divides the six explicitly Pentecost sermones (267 to 271 and sermo 272B) 
into two groups depending on their primary theme. The first group (sermones 267, 268, 269, 
271) focuses in terms of theme on the unity of the church. It is probable that the sermons 
in question stem from the period between 400 and 412 during which Augustine reacted 
against the Donatists. Augustine uses a variety of images to give expression to the unity 
of the church: one person speaking many languages, the church with its various functions 
leads a common life thanks to the Holy Spirit, all humanity stems from one single human 
being. The fiftieth day (7x7+1), moreover, is an expression of the Holy Spirit (7x7) who uni- 
fies us (1). The second group (sermones 270, 272B) deals with the relationship between the 
law of Moses and the grace of the Holy Spirit. This group dates from the period in which 
Augustine was engaged in dispute with the Pelagians. He insists in both sermons that the 
law can only be fulfilled by grace. He reacts, furthermore, against the idea that the human 
person is capable of choosing good or evil on his or her own merits. Augustine describes 
the relationship between the law and grace using numerical symbolism and by explain- 
ing the kinship between the Jewish feast of Passover and the Christian feast of Pentecost. 
V. Saxer and G. Willis propose that Acts 2,13 and Mt. 9,17 must have been among the read- 
ings used for the celebration of Pentecost as Augustine knew it. According to Hoondert, 
the conclusions drawn by Saxer and Willis are overhasty and without foundation. Augus- 
tine makes no direct references in his Pentecost sermons to the scriptural readings and 
it is thus impossible to identify the passages that were employed in the celebration on 
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or even explicitly chose it, in order to deliver a sermon on the sin of 
unbelief. The homily follows the structure of the verses on which it pro- 
vides commentary: the Paracletus comes in order to judge (Jn. 16,7-:: 
81), de peccato (Jn. 16,9: 82), de iustitia (Jn. 16,10: $3-84), and de iudicio 
(Jn. 16,11: $5). 

Augustine comes straight to the point. The medicine needed to heal all 
the wounds of the soul is faith in Christ.6” Credere in Christum allows us 
to be cleansed of original sin as well as our personal sins. Every human 
being is contaminated with the peccatum orginale because of Adam, in 
quo omnes peccauerunt — through which they are all made naturaliter into 
filü irae (cf. Rom. 5,12 and Eph. 2,3). People have added personal sins to 
this original sin by not resisting the concupiscentiae carnis. Opposed to this 
original sin in Adam, stands the salvation of Christ — begotten without 
carnalis et mortifera delectatio, not carried in sin in the womb, He himself 
being without sin (1 Pet. 2,22). Salvation exists in being incorporated into 
the body of Christ through faith (per fidem). While human sin through 
and in Adam takes place naturaliter, salvation comes about through faith, 
via adoption by God as filii Dei. “In eum quippe credentes, filii Dei fiunt; 
quia ex Deo nascuntur per adoptionis gratiam, quae est in fide Iesu Christi 
Domini nostri.”$8 Augustine summarizes his entire doctrine of (original) 
sin and Christology in a few sentences, and he does this on the basis of 
the antithesis Adam-Christ: without faith in Christ, liberation from sin is 
impossible.59 


the basis of the sermons themselves. In addition, the link between Acts 2,13 and Mt. 9,17, 
upon which Saxer and Willis based their hypothesis, is also evident in other writings and 
homilies. Hoondert, ‘Les sermons de saint Augustin,’ 291-310. Saxer, Saint Augustin. Willis, 
St. Augustine's Lectionary. Cf. T. Mariucci, 'La lingua dello Spirito. Il vincolo cristiano dell' 
unita-carita,’ in: T. Mariucci, Meditazioni agostiniane. Antologia di studi e testi, (Collana 
Itinerari spirituali. Nuova Serie), Edizioni Dehoniane, Rome 1991, 31-44. 

67 In his analysis of the Christus medicus theme in Augustine, P. C. J. Eijkenboom indi- 
cates the occurrences of medicina in the opening of a sermon, namely in s. 123, 1, s. 143, 1, s. 
351, 1: "Augustine thus had sufficient faith in his medicina imagery to use it to give his first 
sentence that unexpected accent with which any eloquent orator would happily draw the 
attention of his audience from the outset. Medicina does not introduce a recurrent nuance; 
it functions in a variety of ways to give expression to Augustine's broadly medicinal vision 
of the salvific event according to the demands of the relevant theme of a given sermo." 
P. C. J. Eijkenboom, Het Christus-medicusmotief in de preken van Sint Augustinus, Van Gorcum 
& Comp. N.V., Assen 1960, 120. Cf. A. Dupont, ‘Christus Medicus. De genezing van 
de mens door de arts Christus in de preken van Augustinus, in: B. Bruning (red.), Oorlog 
en Vrede. Augustinus in confrontatie met het heden, Augustijns Historisch Instituut, Leuven 
2006, 71-99. 

$8 s. 143, 1. [PL 38 c. 785/7.] 

$9 5. 143, 1. 
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Augustine remarks that all sins are rectified by believing in the Lord. 
He then asks himself (rhetorically) on which sin the Holy Spirit will pass 
judgement at his coming, bearing in mind that Christ had announced in 
Jn. 16,8: “arguet mundum de peccato, et de iustitia, et de iudicio"? Jn. 16,9 
provides the answer: not believing in Christ. This is the most fundamental 
sin, the sin that binds all sins together. It is only to the extent that the 
faithful hold on to their faith in Christ - through which they become chil- 
dren of God and co-heirs of Christ by adoption (in line with Jn. 112: "dedit 
illis potestatem filios Dei fieri, credentibus in eum") — that they do not sin. 
The sin of unbelief was added to the sins of those who refused to believe 
after the coming of Christ (cf. Jn. 15,22), and this sin of unbelief holds all 
their other sins together. The latter applies in particular to the unbelief of 
the Jews."? For those who do believe, the absence of unbelief is the reason 
that their sins have been forgiven. Augustine thus states that salvation 
stands or falls with belief in Christ." The Holy Spirit comes and will judge 
according to the sin of unbelief. The arrival of the Holy Spirit is a gift of 
grace, bestowed upon the faithful. Whether we should consider faith itself 
as grace, as a gift of the Holy Spirit, is not yet completely clear. We might 
even contend that Augustine heightens the confusion by saying: "Non 
autem esset meritum grande credentium et beatitudo gloriosa, si semper 


70 A. Dupont, The Relation between Pagani, Gentes and Infideles in Augustine's Ser- 
mones ad Populum: A Case Study of Augustine's Doctrine of Grace, Augustiniana 58/1-2 
(2008), 95-126. 

71 s. 143, 2. 

From the beginning of the Pelagian controversy, Augustine argues that impeccantia is 
possible in theory, although no single believer can claim it in reality. This position is to be 
found as early as De peccatorum meritis, and it is a point to which he constantly returns 
as is evident, for example, from his repeated combination of Mt. 6,12 and 1 Jn. 1,8 in this 
period. The majority of quotations of Prov. 20,8-9 are also found in this context: “Cum 
enim rex iustus sederit in throno, quis gloriabitur castum se habere cor? Aut quis gloriabitur 
mundum se esse a peccato?" This verse is not found in s. 143, 2, although P.-M. Hombert 
is inclined to argue that the latter contains the idea that people should not boast in their 
own iustitia or claim that they are without sin. They should boast rather in the misericordia 
of the Lord. On the “glorification céléste en Dieu" in Augustine, and more specifically on 
"se glorifier dans l'ultime miséricorde de Dieu", Hombert indicates that s. 143, 2 (together 
with De perfectione iustitiae hominis 15, 33) has the following significance: "L'heure du juge- 
ment sera celle de l'ultime décision: se glorifier en Dieu ou en soi-même; se glorifier de sa 
propre justice, en s'affirmant sans péché, ou 'se glorifier dans la miséricorde' [...]." (See 
parallel in Epistula 140, 79 and De perfectione iustitiae hominis 15, 33.) Hombert, Gloria 
gratiae, 553 (n. 200); 554—555 (n. 203; 204; 206). Cf. A.-M. La Bonnardière, Le Livre des Pro- 
verbes, (Biblia augustiniana: A.T.), (Collection des Études Augustiniennes, Série Antiquité; 
67), Études Augustiniennes, Paris 1973, 25-27, 70-74. 
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Dominus in resuscitato corpore humanis oculis appareret.”” Is it then a 
human merit to believe in the Lord without seeing his risen body? 

In the continuation of this sermo, moreover, Augustine does not state 
clearly that faith itself is already a gift of grace, although such a position 
can be considered the implicit consequence of the reasoning behind the 
said sermon. Augustine continues his sermon by explaining that the gift 
(hoc magnum munus) of the Holy Spirit exists in a spiritual longing for 
Christ — not with the eyes of the flesh as with Thomas (cf. Jn. 20,28-29), 
but with purified minds — in the (risen) form in which He is equal to 
the Father (and not, therefore, in the form of the incarnation). Together 
with Rom. 10,6-10, Augustine argues that salvation consists of belief in the 
risen Christ and in éustitia."8 When he states at this juncture that seeing 
Christ spiritaliter is a gift of the Spirit, we can conclude that he means 
that belief in Christ is a gratia or gift of the Spirit. This is confirmed in 
the further development of the sermon: "Cum ergo hanc beatitudinem, 
qua non uidemus et credimus, nullo modo haberemus nisi eam a Spiritu 
Sancto acceperimus; [...].””4 

On the basis of Rom. 10,610, in which Paul links belief in the resur- 
rection of Christ with belief in iustitia, Augustine returns to the initial 
pericope from John 16: the Holy Spirit comes to arguere the iustitia of the 
world (Jn. 16,810). The iustitia fidei is to be found in believing spiritali- 
ter in Christ, not carnaliter. That is why Christ said to Mary Magdalene 
"noli me tangere" (Jn. 20,17), i.e. “do not believe in me carnaliter, but 
spiritaliter.” Once again, it is unclear at this juncture to what degree 


72 s, 143, 3. [PL 38 c. 786/4.] 

73 s, 143, 3. 

s. 143, 3: Paul preached the Holy Spirit in a holy drunkenness (in line with the prophets 
and every preacher) and is thus dependent upon God to preach. See in this context also 
s. 144, 6. A general theme within the sermones is that the faithful should not listen to the 
preacher, but only to God. S. 144, 6 formulates this very specifically: one must listen to 
Christ, the imperator, and not to Augustine. Schnitzler, Zur Theologie der Verkündigung, 
60 (n. 76); 100 (n. 80). 

7^ s. 143, 4. [PL 38 c. 786/37.] 

75 s. 143, 4. 

Quoting "noli me tangere" in s. 143, 4 "St. Augustine emphasizes the divine origin of 
the gift of faith, as well as its independence of material evidence, [...]". (p. 156; n. 102.) 
Augustine distinguishes the knowledge the apostles had before and after the Ascension 
respectively as carnal and spiritual faith. Only by the latter can we reach real knowledge 
of the divine nature, however imperfect it remains. (p. 177; n. 238.) Believing spiritually 
is God spiritually uidere, tangere (p. 178; n. 244; p. 179; n. 253). W. A. Schumacher, Spiri- 
tus and spiritualis. A Study in the Sermons of Saint Augustine, (Pontificia Fac. Theol. Sem. 
S. Mariae ad Lacum, Diss. ad Lauream; 28), Mundelein 1957. Cf. A. Dupont, W. Depril, 
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belief is a completely gratuitous gift of grace, when Augustine states that 
this belief spiritaliter is the only belief with which we can be justified, with 
which we ‘deserve’ (mereri) to contemplate the Word. Perhaps Augustine 
intended it to be more subtle, since he states that if the bodily Christ had 
not departed, belief spiritaliter — which is necessary to be justified — would 
never have been possible.” To put it briefly, belief spiritaliter is neces- 
sary to earn contemplation, but this necessity has been made possible 
by Christ and is in this respect a gift of Christ.77 Augustine further adds 
that the human person, reconciled by God, can see him spiritaliter"? Rec- 
onciliation by God is, in other words, a second condition, a second gift 
of God, which leads to a correct contemplation of God and therefore to 
salvation. Augustine ends his considerations on iustitia with the pericope: 
"iustus ex fide uiuit" (Rom. 1,17; Gal. 3,1; Hab. 2,4)./7? Once more, Augustine 
offers no opinion on whether this fides comes from human merit or is 
God's gratuitous gift. He explains the pericope with a sentence in which 
human passivity (perficimur) and activity (uiuimus) are coupled together: 
"siue ergo quia in illo resurgentes, et in illo ad Patrem uenientes inuisi- 
biliter et in iustificatione perficimur; siue quia non uidentes et credentes 
ex fide uiuimus, quoniam iustus ex fide uiuit |...]."? Here also, however, 


‘Marie-Madeleine et Jean 20, 17 dans la littérature patristique latine, Augustiniana 56/1-2 
(2006), 159-182. TeSelle, ‘Credere,’ 127. TeSelle, ‘Faith,’ 349. 

Pontet connects the spiritual faith expressed in s. 143, 4 as “mystice dictum” with Augus- 
tine’s exegetical principle of indicating the spirit (differentiated from the letter) of the 
Scriptures. Pontet, L'exégése, 167. 

76 Christ, as human being, brings human beings to knowledge of Christ as God: “per 
Christum in Spirito Sancto ad Deum Patrem". B. Studer, Gratia Christi — Gratia Dei bei 
Augustinus von Hippo. Christozentrismus oder Theozentrismus?, (Studia Ephemeridis 
‘Augustinianum’; 40), Augustinianum, Rome 1993, 118, (n. 247). 

Becker observes the solidarity between Head and members, constituting one body, here 
in s. 143, 4. A. Becker, De l'instinct du bonheur à l'extase de la béatitude. Théologie et pédago- 
gie du bonheur dans la prédication de Saint Augustin, P. Lethielleux, Paris 1967, 254. 

77 s.143, 4. “Semper quidem diuinitate nobis cum est: sed nisi corporaliter abiret a nobis, 
semper eius corpus carnaliter uideremus, et nunquam spiritaliter crederemus; qua fide 
iustificati et beatificati, idipsum uerbum Deum apud Deum, per quod facta sunt omnia, 
et quod caro factum est, ut habitaret in nobis, corde mundato contemplari mereremur." 
[PL 38 c. 786/42.] 

Despite the fact Augustine does not indicate this, his definition of iustitia as spiritual 
faith in Christ who can no longer be seen — a general theme in his writings and sermons -, 
is clearly inspired in this sermo by his explanation of Jn. 16,10(b-)c: “(quia ad patrem uado), 
et iam non uidebitis." 

78 s. 143, 4. 

79 s, 143, 4. [PL 38 c. 787/9.] 

80 s, 143, 4. [PL 38 c. 787/n.] 
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Augustine does not offer a precise clarification of the extent to which fides 
belongs to human activity or passivity. 

The third subject of the judgement of the Holy Spirit, the iudicium 
(Jn. 16,8.11), is touched upon briefly at the conclusion of the sermon. The 
devil has been dispelled from among those who believe; he is no longer 
internally present, as is the case among unbelievers. However, the devil 
still attacks believers from the outside, and Christ allows this as a test. 
How believers deal with this external attack, is the object of the iudicium. 
Those who withstand it — martyrs pre-eminently — do so in the power of 
Christ.?! Successful resistance against the devil is grace, a gift of the Holy 
Spirit. "Sed in quo uicerunt, nisi in illo in quem crediderunt, et quem non 
uidentes dilexerunt, et quo dominante in cordibus suis pessimo domina- 
tore caruerunt? Et hoc totum per gratiam, hoc est, per donum Spiritus 
Sancti.”8* Here Augustine emphasizes the element of grace in the work- 
ings of the Holy Spirit. Nevertheless, he does not state explicitly whether 
this activity of grace also bestows the gift of belief. As a matter of fact, this 
absence of clarity also emerges in the last sentence of the sermo, in which 
he briefly restates his explanation of Jn. 6,7-u: "Recte itaque idem Spiritus 
arguit mundum, et de peccato, quia non credit in Christum: et de iusti- 
tia, quia qui uoluerunt crediderunt, quamuis in quem crediderunt non 
uiderunt; et per eius resurrectionem se quoque in resurrectione perfici 
sperauerunt: et de iudicio, quia ipsi si uellent credere, a nullo impediren- 
tur, quoniam princeps huius mundi iam iudicatus est."5? Here Augustine 
appears to associate faith with the human will — uelle — rather than the 
divine initiative. It is striking that the human will is presented as having 
both a negative and positive aspect. Peccatum is associated (negatively) 
with the will not to believe, while iustitia and iudicium represent the (pos- 
itive) will to acquire correct faith. In his more general ethics and anthro- 
pology, Augustine commends the proposition that people's good deeds 
are done with the help of God, while their failures and sins are their own 
responsibility. Although it is not particularly explicit, we find the same 
schema in sermo 143. The negative aspect of the human will — the refusal 
to believe — is human peccatum. The positive aspect — related to iustitia 
and iudicium — is supported by God. 


8! A. Dupont, ‘Imitatio Christi, Imitatio Stephani. Augustine's Thinking on Martyrdom 
based on his Sermons on the Protomartyr Stephen,’ Augustiniana 56/1-2 (2006), 29-61. 

82 s, 143, 5. [PL 38 c. 787/34-37.] 

83 s. 143, 5. [PL 38 c. 787/38.] 
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The finding that Augustine explicitly opens his sermon with the theme 
of peccatum originale — the impact of Adam's sin, in which the whole of 
humanity sinned, on human nature — could point to the Pelagian con- 
troversy. The fact that the bishop of Hippo places the concupiscentia 
carnis under personal human sin and not explicitly under the conse- 
quences of original sin, could possibly be indicative of an early stage in 
the controversy, namely, that he does not yet fall back on elements of his 
doctrine of sin he explicitly developed during the Pelagian controversy. 
To conclude, we can establish that the connection between fides and 
gratia is certainly not absent in this sermo. Human faith is placed within 
the framework of God's merciful way of acting, but at the same time this 
belief also has the quality of human moral responsibility. Human beings 
have the moral duty to come to the correct faith (namely in Christ — fides), 
to justice (namely through a spiritual faith — iustitia) and to withstand 
the devil (iudicium). Beliefis apparently the active human componentin the 
salvation process. Whether this is an answer to a preceding divine initia- 
tive is, however, not clear. 


2.2 Sermo 144 


Augustine delivered a sermon a few years later — sermo 144, chronologies 
situate this sermon around 416 — on the same pericope Jn. 16,8-11.84 Loca- 
tion, target group and (liturgical) occasion are unknown. In like fashion 
to sermo 143, Pentecost may have provided the occasion of this sermo, 
but the text itself offers no direct clues in this regard. Sermo 144 follows 
the structure of Jn. 19,8-u: peccatum (Jn. 16,9: $1-82), iustitia (Jn. 16,10: 


84 Gryson/Fischer/Frede: around 416, Kunzelmann: 412-416, Pellegrino: 412-416 (refer- 
ring to Kunzelmann and Fischer), Rebillard: 412-416, Verbraken: 412-416 (Kunzelmann, du 
Roy, Beuron), around 416 (La Bonnardiére), La Bonnardiére: around 416. 

Gryson, Répertoire général, 239. Kunzelmann, 'Die Chronologie, 467, 513. Pellegrino, 
‘General Introduction,’ 146. Rebillard, ‘Sermones, 779. Verbraken, Études critiques, 88. 

A.-M. La Bonnardiére’s summary of arguments in support of the dating of the sermon 
is not clear. She appears to base her date of 416 on the use of Prov. 3,34 as an accusation 
intended for the Pelagians (as in s. 30, 2; 6 and s. 156, 9 — which she dates to 412-416 and 
17/10/419 respectively) and Jn. 16,8 as evidence that God grants the gift of the Spirit as grace 
to the humble. La Bonnardiére, Le Livre des Proverbes, 125-126, 133-134, 203-204. 

Kunzelmann demonstrates that sermones 143, 2 and 144, 1 have the topic of original sin 
in common. According to Kunzelmann, the difference in dating is caused by the fact that 
sermo 144 (which has to be situated between 412-416 because of clear links with In Io. eu. 
95 [416/417]) is anti-Pelagian in a higher degree because of the emphasis on the gratuity 
and the unmerited character of grace, thus implying an earlier date (410—412) for sermo 
143. Kunzelmann, ‘Die Chronologie, 463; 467. 
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$3-$6) and iudicium (Jn. 16,1: $6). Augustine limits his explanation largely 
to peccatum and iustitia, and only deals with iudicium very briefly.55 
Sermo 144 explains the peccatum in the same way as sermo 143. When 
the Holy Spirit comes He will judge the world on its (‘only’) sin of not 
believing in Christ. This is the only sin that the Spirit will judge because 
all other sins are included in the sin of unbelief, and likewise all other 
sins are forgiven through faith (per fidem) in Christ. Up to this point both 
sermons are more or less the same, although sermo 144 places greater 
emphasis on grace in general and on the grace character of faith. The 
grace of God is the gift of God, and the highest gift of God is the Holy 
Spirit.86 The reason it is called grace is that it does not represent payment 
as a reward for one or other meritorious deed, but rather it is a gift that is 
granted post ueniam delictorum. Augustine is brief and somewhat cryptic 
at this juncture: bearing in mind that all of humankind (since Adam) is 
sinful, no human being exists who would be able to earn grace with merit." 
Augustine does not hesitate to quote his characteristically anti-Pelagian 
insinuation here: “Deus superbis resistit, humilibus autem dat gratiam" 
(Jas. 4,6; 1 Pet. 5,5; Prov. 3,34).88 Augustine goes on to specify the correct 


85 A frequently recurring phenomenon in Augustine's sermones ad populum is the brev- 
ity with which he often deals with the final point in a series of points or biblical verses he 
sets out to discuss. It would appear that his (too) extensive discussion of the initial points 
or verses left him pressed for time. This observation supports the hypothesis that Augus- 
tine did not prepare his sermones ‘on paper. See the discussion of Augustine's homiletics 
in chapter 1 of the present volume (status quaestionis). 

86 The Spirit as gratia, as donum in s. 144, 1: cf. La Bonnardiére, Livre des Proverbes, 
133-134. Du Roy, L'intelligence de la foi, 378 (n. 1). 

87 s, 144, 1. “Gratia quippe Dei, donum Dei est. Donum autem maximum ipse Spiritus 
Sanctus est; et ideo gratia dicitur. Cum enim omnes peccassent, et egerent gloria Dei; quia 
per unum hominem peccatum intrauit in mundum, et per peccatum mors, in quo omnes 
peccauerunt: ideo gratia, quia gratis datur. Ideo gratis datur, quia non quasi merces red- 
ditur post discussionem meritorum, sed donum datur post ueniam delictorum." [PL 38 
c. 788/20-27.| 

88 "[...] (Prou. 3,34) tient dans son œuvre une place de premier plan. Deus superbis resis- 
tit, humilibus autem dat gratiam représente une des sentences sapientales auxquelles Augus- 
tin reste fidèle du début à la fin de sa carrière.” La Bonnardiére, Livre des Proverbes, 123. 

"[...] Augustine referenced the content of Jas 4:6 more than sixty times. However, a 
perusal of the items on this list in their respective contexts also makes clear that — except 
for the one obvious use in the section of spec. dedicated to Jas — the Bishop never gave 
any indication that he wished to cite Jas exclusively when he referenced the content of 
Jas 4:6. It is clear that Augustine was aware that the specific content of Jas 4:6 occurs else- 
where in his canon, just as he also makes it clear that the principle that God resists pride 
and relates positively to those willing to humble themselves can be found throughout the 
Christian holy texts. In the mind of the Bishop of Hippo, it was apparently sufficient to 
know that this text was ‘scripture’, i.e. that it possessed the authority of scripture, and just 
as importantly, that it could be found in more than one canonical book. In other words, 
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form of credere. In sermo 143 this was spiritaliter credere. Here Augustine 
describes it as credere in which fides, spes, and dilectio (credere, sperare, 
diligere) coincide. Also the demons believed in Christ, although not in the 
correct way, i.e. without spes and dilectio.8° Through faith, Christ enters 
the believer and the believer becomes a member of Christ's body. This is 
only possible if belief and love are also present.?? 

Compared to sermo 143, Augustine's explanation of iustitia in sermo 144 
takes on a different perspective. While in sermo 143 he defined iustitia 
as the right form of human belief, in sermo 144 iustitia belongs to Christ. 
Peccatum belongs to humankind and iustitia to Christ. Here he stresses 
Jn. 16,10b “quia ad Patrem uado" in his explanation (and not 10c, as in 
sermo 143). Christ's iustitia is that He ascends to the Father. This allows 
Augustine to emphasize once again the context of grace. Christ's com- 
ing to earth was not something that humankind deserved; it was not an 
expression of iustitia, but of God's misericordia.?! In this misericordia 
Augustine sees above all a moral lesson for the believer. People can only 


he (almost) never regarded it as necessary to indicate that he was taking this idea from 
Jas. The fact that Jas had picked up and repeated an earlier sentiment, as had 1Pe, certainly 
added to its power and authority; however, it did not reduce this idea to an exclusively 
Jacobean’ sentiment. Because it was the consistent testimony of the Word of God, to cite 
it as coming from Jas appears to have been regarded by Augustine as superfluous. From 
this it follows — and this is the important point — that, since Augustine did not regard this 
as uniquely the revelation of Jas, those locations where it occurs in his oeuvre cannot be 
discussed as a place in which Jas impacted his thinking. And, if it cannot be shown that 
Jas 4:6 in some way affected Augustine, as Jas 4:6, it also follows that none of these sixty 
or so locations belong in the chapter dedicated to his relationship to Jas 4. If it cannot be 
shown to have been Jas that inspired Augustine to cite the idea: ‘Deus superbis resistit, 
humilibus autem dat gratiam’ when and where he did, any discussion of those particular 
passages necessarily clouds the picture of how his reading and study of Jas impacted his 
thinking and theology. In short, Augustine appreciated the fact that Jas had recognized the 
value of this sentiment and he saw fit to quote repeatedly, however, it cannot be said in 
any sense a Jacobean' contribution to his thinking, writing, or ministry." Yates, In epistola 
alterius apostoli, 401. 

89 s. 144, 2. 

For the unity between Caput and corpus (p. 138; n. 94: p. 265), the solidarity with the 
risen Christ by which the faithful also shares (partly) in the resurrection of Christ (p. 112; 
n. 53: p. 249), the claim that the faithful is just as far as being in Christ (p. 151; n. 69: p. 273) 
in s. 144, 2: cf. E. Franz, ‘Totus Christus’. Studien über Christus und die Kirche bei Augustin, 
Diss. Bonn 1956. 

90 s, 144, 2. 

91 s, 144, 2-3. 

Faith has to understand the return of Christ to the Father rather than the coming of 
Christ to the world: B. Studer, Jésus-Christ, notre justice, selon saint Augustin, Studia 
Patristica 17/3 (1982), 1316-1342, 1324 (n. 141). 
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reach iustitia by granting themselves misericordia,°? and by following 
Christ's example of humility (by becoming human as God did, Phil. 2,3-8). 
Because of Christ's humility, it is justitia that He ascends to the Father 
(again Phil. 2,9-11).93 Believers, being part of Christ, share in Christ's 
Ascension.?^ Together with Christ the head, they form already the one 


92 s, 144, 3. “An quia misericordia est quod uenit, ideo iustitia est quod uadit: ut et in 
nobis discamus impleri non posse iustitiam, si pigri fuerimus praerogare misericordiam, 
non quae nostra sunt quaerentes, sed et quae aliorum?" [PL 38 c. 789/10.] 

93 s. 144, 4. 

On Phil. 2,6-11 and the connection between iustitia and misericordia in s. 144, 4: "In 
Sermon 144.3.4, the bishop questions his listeners about John 1630 "Concerning justice, 
because I go to the Father." Why does the Savior call the act of his return to the Father 
justice, rather than his coming? Would it be because it was mercy which brought him 
while it was justice which made him return to the Father? [s. 144, 4.] Augustine wanted his 
listeners to realize that the work of mercy is inseparable from the work of justice. He made 
them aware that they could not attain the perfection of justice if they ignored the works of 
mercy and love (according to Phil. 2:3—5). Far from being limited by each other, mercy and 
justice were called to harmoniously complement one another in each heart. The prototype 
for such a synthesis was the Son himself. He had lived it and assumed it in his act of keno- 
sis as described in Phil. 2:6—7. [s. 144, 4.] The importance of this sequence was that mercy 
was the basis not only of Christ's kenosis, but also the entirety of human action surround- 
ing justice in the imitation of the destroyed Son." A. Verwilghen also observes that this is 
the only place in which Augustine uses Phil. 2,3-4 to explain Phil. 2,5-11. A. Verwilghen, 
Jesus Christ: Source of Christian Humility,' in: P. Bright (ed. & trans.), Augustine and the 
Bible, (The Bible through the Ages; 2), University of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame 1999, 
301-312, 307 (cf. 311: n. 1617, n. 37-38). Cf. A. Verwilghen, Christologie et spiritualité selon 
saint Augustin. L'hymne aux Philippiens, (Théologie historique; 72), Beauchesne, Paris 1985, 
pp. 431-432 (n. 93). Cf. Ph. Curbelié, La justice dans la “Cité de Dieu", (Collection des Études 
Augustiniennes, Série Antiquité; 171), Études Augustiniennes, Paris 2004, 208. 

94 s. 144, 5. 

S. 144, 5 on the unity of Christ and the church has been extensively studied in Augustin- 
ian research. Van Bavel points out that Augustine quotes Jn. 3,13 to emphasize the unity of 
the person of Christ (against Apollinarists) or to endorse, as here in sermo 144, 5 (and in 
s. 91, 7; $. 362, 16; In Io. eu. tr. 12, 8), that one has to be a member of Christ to be able to ascend 
to heaven. Van Bavel adds that a combination of both ideas can be found in the Pelagian 
controversy (pecc. mer. 1, 31, 60 and s. 294, 9). (p. 35; n. 84.) The solidarity expressed in 
s. 144, 5 between the members and the head of the Totus Christus lies in the humanity of 
Christ. (p. 78; n. 12.) This unity between Christ and his members does not imply that there 
is no longer a difference between God and humankind: Christ is one (unum) with the 
Father in another way (aliter) (namely divinity) than with humankind (namely humanity). 
(p. u2; n. 32.) T. J. van Bavel, Recherches sur la christologie de saint Augustin. L'humain et le 
diuin dans le Christ d'après saint Augustin, (Paradosis, Etudes de littérature et de théologie 
ancienne; 10), Éditions Universitaires, Fribourg, 1954. Cf. M. Herz, Sacrum commercium. 
Eine begriffsgeschichtliche Studie zur Theologie der rómischen Liturgiesprache, (Münchener 
Theol. St., System. Abt.; 15), Munich 1958, 86 (n. 267). 

Verwilghen connects s. 144, 5 with Phil. 2,5-11: “Dans le Sermo 144, 4 (5), probablement 
de 416, Augustin met en garde ses auditeurs à propos du type d'unité entre le Pére et 
le Fils d'une part, et entre le Fils et l'humanité d'autre part. Alors que l'unité entre le 
Pére et le Fils est de l'ordre substantiel selon Ph 2, 6 [...], l'unité entre Fils et les membres 
est de l'ordre historique selon Ph 2, 7a-b [s. 144, 5]." Verwilghen, Christologie, 191 (n. 205). 
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Christ, albeit still only in faith and hope. After the final resurrection of 
the dead, when this hope is fulfilled, the iustificatio of humankind will 
also be fulfilled. This iustificatio is fulfilled by the Lord.% In other words, 
peccatum separates believers from unbelievers, while iustitia refers to the 
final designation of believers who lead a moral life.96 However, Augus- 
tine leaves no doubt as to whether human beings deserve this iustitia. He 
repeats several times that iustitia is directed towards us as human beings, 
but completed by God; in other words, we do not bring it about. 


P.-M. Hombert specifies Jn. 313 in s. 144, 5, used similarly in pecc. mer. 1, 31, 60 and 
s. 294, 10: *Elle [explication de Io. 3, 13] figure encore, vers 416, dans le S. 144, 5, un texte 
très riche qui synthétise toute la doctrine de l'unus Christus, Tête et Corps. On y relève le 
méme vocabulaire: incorporare, cohaerere, ou encore l'expression compingere in corpore. 
[s. 144, 5.] L'enseignement est donc constant, puisque les textes de Gal. 3, 16 et Gal. 3, 39, 
qui figurent dans cette prédication servaient pareillement à commenter Io. 3, 13 dans le 
Tr. in eu. Ioh. 12, prêché au printemps 417. [Tr. in eu. Ioh. 12, 9.]" P.-M. Hombert, T'exégése 
augustinienne de Io. 313 entre Orient et Occident, in: L’esegesi dei Padri latini. Dalle origini 
a Gregorio Magno. XXVIII incontro di Studiosi dell'Antichità cristiana, Roma, 6-8 maggio 
1999, Vol. 1: Parte Generale, Oriente, Africa, (Studia Ephemeridis Augustinianum; 68), Patri- 
sticum, Rome 2000, 335-361, 337 (n. 5). 

Hombert discusses s. 144, 5 in the context of the glorification des membres: "Fort de cer- 
titude, le chrétien peut se glorifier, mais en confessant que sa gloire, c'est celle du Christ 
au ciel. Se glorifier, c'est donc confesser le Seigneur de la gloire, reconnaître l'absolue sei- 
gneurie du Christ qui seul nous transforme et nous lève [...]." Hombert, Gloria gratiae, 487 
(n. 165) (cf. 483: n. 151; 484: n. 158). 

On the unity between Christ and the semen Abrahae: P. Borgomeo, L'Eglise de ce temps 
dans la prédication de saint Augustin, (Collection des Études Augustiniennes, Série Anti- 
quité; 48), Études Augustiniennes, Paris, 1972, 221 (n. 57). J. Carola, Augustine of Hippo. The 
Role of the Laity in Ecclesial Reconciliation, (Analecta Gregoriana; 295), Editrice Pontificia 
Università Gregoriana, Rome 2005, 165—166, 174. Pontet, L'exégése, 399: n. 54; 406: n. 94; 
411: n. 124. 

95 s. 144, 6. 

Sermo 144, 6 contains elements of Augustine's thesis that Christ as man is head of the 
church: "Dans le Sermon 144, la caro Christi est ni plus ni moins que le synonyme de caput 
nostrum." Borgomeo, L'Eglise de ce temps dans la prédication de saint Augustin, 229 (n. 98). 
Just as the faithful, via the Totus Christus, share the resurrection of the Lord, the faithful 
also share the iustitia of Christ. "We may not seperate ourselves from that righteousness 
in respect of which the world must be convicted in Christ's going to the Father: because 
we are risen with Christ, we may become righteousness of God in Him: the Christ who goes 
to the Father is 'the whole Christ with us (totus nobiscum), the Christ to whose wholeness 
we belong." J. Burnaby, Amor Dei. A Study of St. Augustine's Teaching on the Love of God 
as the Motive of Christian Life, (The Hulsean Lectures for 1938), Hodder&Stoughton, Lon- 
don 1938, 240. Cf. E. Lamirande, L'Eglise céleste selon saint Augustin, (Collection des Études 
Augustiniennes, Série Antiquité; 48), Études Augustiniennes Paris 1963, 179. 

96 This appeal to moral life also resounds in Augustine's short explanation of iudicium 
in the conclusion of his sermon (s. 144, 6). The iudicium applies to the iniqui, all those 
whose heart is focused entirely on this world (and are called ‘world’ for this reason), and 
to the impii, all who form one body with the devil. Cf. s. 143, 5, in which the iudicium also 
refers to resistance against the devil. 
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The themes discerned by J. A. A. Stoop and M. Hoondert in Augustine's 
Pentecost preaching are not explicitly present in sermones 143 and 144. 
In the first instance, this does not imply that the sermones in question 
are not to be related to the feast of Pentecost.9” The scriptural options 
employed in sermo 143 and sermo 144, however, are clearly pneumato- 
logical. Nevertheless, we still cannot draw conclusions on a potential 
Pentecost context, because the lectionary for the feast (if such already 
existed) cannot be reconstructed with clarity on the basis of Augustine's 
sermones. On the other hand, the anti-Pelagian Pentecost theme of the 
relationship between grace and law discerned by Hoondert is evidently 
not present in either sermon. 

Although the point of departure in sermones 143 and 144 is the same, 
namely Jn. 16,7-11 and the theme of justification by faith,9* differences 
with respect to content can be seen in the explanation of this scriptural 
text. In both sermons peccatum stands for not believing in Christ. Tusti- 
tia in sermo 143 relates to believing spiritaliter, while sermo 144 ascribes 
iustitia to the ascension of Christ. In both sermons, the iudicium relates to 
believers: in sermo 143 how the faithful withstand the devil is the subject 
of this iudicium, and in sermo 144 iniqui/impii are the subject. The conclu- 
sion is that sermo 144, more than the preceding sermon, underlines the 
element of gratia, and connects God's grace with fides and credere, but 
Augustine does not explicitly state that faith itself should be regarded as 
grace. The choice of right belief (in which faith, hope and love coincide) 
apparently belongs within the moral range of human duty (misericordia 
and humility — iustitia, withstanding the devil — iudicium) as a person's 
(active) contribution to iustificatio. 


97 Sermo 29 (Fisher/Lambot/Rebillard: 397, Perler/Lambot/Zwinggi/Gryson: 25/05/418) 
and 29A (Rebillard/Zwinggi/Gryson: 23/05/397), for example, are thus associated with the 
vigil of Pentecost (in Carthage), without having any substantial content-related bond with 
Pentecost. The subject of both sermons is the double meaning of confiteri/confessio occa- 
sioned by Ps. 18,1 (117,1): “Confitemini Domino, quoniam bonus est.” 

38 On the theme of justifying faith in s. 143 and s. 144: “Ce theme de la foi dans la résur- 
rection du Christ a trouvé une expression particuliérement significative dans les passages 
où Augustin commente Jean 16, 7-11: sur la venue du Paraclet qui viendra confondre le 
monde en matiére de péché, de justice et de jugement, c'est-à-dire de justice parce que 
Jésus va au Pére et que les disciples ne le verront plus. [n. 138: s. 143, 4, s. 144.] Le commen- 
taire le plus développé en est donné dans un sermon qui remonte aux premières années 
de la controverse pélagienne. [n. 139: s. 144.] [...] En un mot, la justice que Dieu nous 
communique dans le Christ est fondée sur la résurrection dans laquelle le chef a précédé 
tous ses membres. Sans la foi dans le Christ ressucité, l'homme ne peut donc obtenir la 
justice de Dieu." Studer, Jésus-Christ, notre justice, 1324. 
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2.3 Sermo 168 


Augustine delivered his sermo 168 around 416.99 It is a sermon that 
associates fides with God rather than the human person. The sermon is 
traditionally categorised as an exegetical work, more specifically on Eph. 
6,23: “pax fratribus, et caritas cum fide" 10° While this verse is indeed pres- 
ent in the sermo, it does not constitute its primary theme. It serves in 
the first instance to occasion Augustine's preaching on the relationship 
between caritas and fides ($2), and especially on fides (83-87). 

Augustine begins by summarising the content of this sermon: "Verum 
dicis: tu credidisti, sed non tibi tu fidem dedisti. Vnde autem credidisti, 
nisi ex fide? Fides in te donum Dei est."?! The theme of faith, in other 
words, is central. Augustine also makes indirect reference in the open- 
ing of his sermon to the fullness of Abraham’s faith, which consisted of 
ascribing everything to God. Abraham believed after all that God had the 
power to fulfil his promises. Augustine points out that we are the children 
of God's promise to Abraham (Gal. 4,28), the children of Abraham.!?? This 
is our fate, because God fulfils his promises and because this faith is given 
to us. Augustine adds at this juncture that human beings are incapable of 
fulfilling their promises to God, but God by contrast does not need human 
beings in order to fulfil his promises.!?? The homily is structured as fol- 
lows: the faith of Abraham (Gal. 4,28; Gn. 22,18: $1), faith must be rooted 
in love (with Peter as example and quotations from Gal. 5,6; Eph. 6,23: 
82), faith is a gift (1 Cor. 1,31; 4,7; 7,25: $3), the example of the conversion 
of Paul (84), the necessity of prayer for faith ($5-$8, with Paul once again 
as the example: $6-$7). 


99 Kunzelmann: immediately before 416, Verbraken: immediately after 416, Rebillard: 
immediately before 416, Gryson: around 416, Hombert: circa 416, Dagemark: 416, La Bon- 
nardière: 416. 

S. Dagemark, 'Augustine's Sermons. Circulation and Authenticity Evidenced by Exam- 
ples of Preaching and Response,’ in: Comunicazione e Ricezione del Documento Cristiano in 
Epoco Tardoantica. XXXII Incontro di Studiosi dell'Antichità cristiana, Roma, 8-10 maggio 
2003, (Studia Ephemeridis Augustinianum; 90), Augustinianum, Roma 2004, 693—761, 736. 
Gryson, Répertoire général, 240. Hombert, Gloria gratiae, 205 (n. 149). Kunzelmann, ‘Die 
Chronologie, 469, 513. La Bonnardiére, ‘Tu es Petrus,’ 466-467. Pellegrino, ‘General Intro- 
duction,’ 147. Rebillard, ‘Sermones, 780. Verbraken, Études critiques, 94. 

100 s, 168, 2. [PL 38 c. 912/5.] 

101 s, 168, 1. [PL 38 c. 911/50.] 

On faith as undeserved gift in s. 168, 1, see: Lettieri, L'altro Agostino, 380 (n. 225). 

102 Cf. C. Mayer, ‘Abraham, Augustinus-Lexikon I, 1/2 (1986), 10-33, 14-15; 16-17 (n. 32). 
Platz, Der Rómerbrief, 218 (n. 1). 

103 s 168, 1. 
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Based on Eph. 6,23 — stemming from Paul, the gratiae magnus defen- 
sor — Augustine connects fides with caritas and pax. Good Christian faith 
is the starting point and peace the final goal. This faith works per dilec- 
tionem (Gal. 5,6), and can thus be distinguished from the faith of demons 
(Jas. 2,19; Mk. 124; 311),?^ who only believe out of fear. As with the 
demons, Peter also recognises Christ as the Son of God, but his confes- 
sion is rooted in love rather than fear (Mt. 1616-17).1% Faith rooted in 


10^ Yates, In epistola alterius apostoli, 304—338. 

105 s, 168, 2. "Sed fides debet esse christianorum, non daemoniorum. Nam, sicut dicit 
Iacobus apostolus, et daemones credunt et contremiscunt [ Jas. 219]. Et daemones dixerunt 
Christo, tu es Filius Dei [Mk. 312]. Confitebantur daemones quod non credebant hom- 
ines. Illi tremuerunt, illi occiderunt. Quid enim quia dixerunt daemones, tu es Filius Dei 
[Mk. 3,12], scimus qui sis [Mk. 1,24]; ideo regnaturi sunt cum Filio Dei? Absit. Discernenda 
est ergo fides daemonum a fide sanctorum. Plane discernenda uigilanter et diligenter. 
Nam et Petrus hoc dixit Domino dicenti, quem me esse dicitis? Tu es Christus Filius Dei uiui 
[Mt. 16,15ff.]. Et Dominus: beatus es, Simon Bar Iona [Mt. 16,17]. O Domine, hoc tibi dix- 
erunt et daemones: quare ipsi non sunt beati? Quare? Quia daemones hoc dixerunt timore, 
Petrus amore. Ideo initium est a fide. Sed quali fide? Quam definiuit apostolus: neque 
circumcisio aliquid ualet, neque praeputium, sed fides [Gal. 5,6]. Dic quae fides? Quae per 
dilectionem operatur [Gal. 5,6]. Hanc daemones non habent fidem, quae per dilectionem 
operatur: sed soli serui Dei, soli sancti Dei, soli fide filii Abrahae, soli filii dilectionis, filii 
promissionis; ideo dicta est et caritas [Eph. 6,23]. Tria illa dicta sunt ab apostolo, pax frat- 
ribus, et caritas cum fide. Pax fratribus [Eph. 6,23]. Vnde pax? Et caritas [Eph. 6,23]. Vnde 
caritas? Cum fide [Eph. 6,23]. Si enim non credis, non amas. Dixit ergo apostolus, sic incipi- 
ens a fine, et ueniens ad initium: pax, caritas, cum fide [Eph. 6,23]. Nos dicamus, fides, 
caritas, pax. Crede, ama, regna. Si enim credis et non amas, adhuc non discreuisti fidem 
tuam ab eis qui tremebant et dicebant: scimus qui sis, Filius Dei [Mk. 1,24]. Ergo tu ama: 
quia caritas cum fide ipsa te perducit ad pacem. Quam pacem? Veram pacem, plenam 
pacem, solidam pacem, securam pacem; ubi nulla pestis, nullus hostis. Ipsa pax est finis 
omnium desideriorum bonorum. Caritas cum fide [Eph. 6,23]: et si sic dicas, bene dicis, 
fides cum caritate." [PL 38 c. 912/9-45.] 

The difference between the faith of Peter and the faith of demons is alluded to in ser- 
mones 90, 8; 121, 8; 158, 6; 168, 2; 234, 3; 344, 1. 

In her analysis of Mt. 1613-23 on the role of Peter, A.-M. La Bonnardière states with 
respect to the fides Petri: "Ce théme reparait méme dans deux sermons contre les pélagiens 
(168, 2, 2; 158, 6, 6): l'homme qui va au Christ commence par la foi: quelle foi? celle des 
chrétiens, dont Pierre donne l'exemple: la foi qui aime.” La Bonnardière, ‘Tu es Petrus,’ 
466-467. 

J. Mausbach connects Augustine's call for faith with love in s. 168, 2 to his more general 
ethics and in particular to the theme of apostasy (heresy and schism). Just as (natural) 
virtues are not good without love, so faith without love is not good. Faith without love is 
like the faith of the demons and the schismatics. Since schimastics lack love, their deeds 
are ethically worthless. G. Lettieri places s. 168, 2 in the same context. There are no virtues 
without caritas, without grace. Natural or pagan virtues are uanitas. J. Mausbach, Die Ethik 
des heiligen Augustinus, Herder, Freiburg (Br.) (zweite, vermehrte Auflage) 1929, Vol. 2, 341. 
Lettieri, L'altro Agostino, 375 (n. 209). 

B. Studer alludes to s. 168, 2 in the context of his study of Augustine's christocentrism. 
According to Augustine, faith in Christ is the only way to salvation: Christ as teacher, as 
exemplum humilitatis, as exemplum gratiae. Faith can only work through love and thus 
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love and love rooted in faith lead to genuine pax, a peace without pestis 
and without hostis, the peace that is the ultimate goal of all good deside- 
ria.!°6 Augustine speaks in sermo 168, 2 of initium in fide/a fide, in order to 
underline the fact that faith works through love. This, however, is not the 
technical gratia term initium fidei. Augustine argues that Paul presents pax, 
caritas and fides in reverse order in Eph. 6,23. Faith is the starting point 
(initium in fide/a fide), the goal is peace ( finis in pace).!©” This peace, faith 
and love are entirely from God, from whom all good things come. Augus- 
tine substantiates his argument here with quotations from the Scriptures, 
namely 1 Cor. 1,31; 4,7; Eph. 6,23,!08 and concludes that the human person 


is not the faith of demons. Augustine quotes Jas. 219 and Gal. 5,6 in this regard. Studer, 
Gratia Christi, 97 (n. 4). 

Ch. Vismara locates this distinction between the faith of Peter and the faith of demons 
(s. 168, 2) in the context of the distinction between the contradictory loves that charac- 
terise the heavenly and the earthly city: amor Dei and amor sui/amor saeculi. Only love 
distinguishes between the sons of God and the sons of the devil. Ch. P. Vismara, Il tema 
della povertà nella predicazione di sant' Agostino, (Università di Trieste, Facoltà di Scienze 
Politiche; 5), Dott. A. Giuffre' Editore, Milan 1975, 72 (n. 1). 

106 s 168, 2. 

In his analysis of Augustine's thought on justice, Ph. Curbelié demonstrates that he 
established a link in s. 168, 2 between iustitia and pax. Broadly speaking, Augustine is con- 
vinced that justitia is achieved in pax and the goal of every good desire is pax. Curbelié, 
La justice, 467 (n. 210). 

107 s, 168, 2. "Audi apostolum ipsum fidei disputatorem, et gratiae magnum defensorem: 
audi eum dicentem, pax fratribus, et caritas cum fide [Eph. 6,23]. Magna tria dixit, pax, cari- 
tas, fides. A fine coepit, ad initium terminauit. Initium est enim in fide, finis in pace. Qua 
enim credimus, ipsa est fides. [...] O Domine, hoc tibi dixerunt et daemones: quare ipsi 
non sunt beati? Quare? Quia daemones hoc dixerunt timore, Petrus amore. Ideo initium 
est a fide. Sed quali ide? Quam definiuit apostolus: neque circumcisio aliquid ualet, neque 
praeputium, sed fides [Gal. 5,6]." [PL 38 c. 912/3-26.] 

G. Ring analyses Augustine's writings based on the question whether the initium fidei 
is meritum or gratia. The expression initium fidei is used in s. 168, 2. Ring points out that 
the use of the expression here is unrelated to the question whether the beginning of faith 
is grace or merit. In the sermon in question, the concept functions only to underline the 
fact that faith works through love. “Auch in spáteren Werken, die nicht zur Gruppe der 
Gnadenschriften gehóren, komt initium fidei vor, ohne dass Augustin damit die Frage nach 
Verdienst oder Gnade tangieren würde. So versteht er beispielsweise in en. Ps. 35,1 (ent- 
standen 412) unter initium fidei den anfänglichen Glauben, dem noch die Einsicht fehlt, 
oder er stellt wie in s. 168,2 (vor 416) den bloßen Glauben dem durch die Liebe wirkenden 
Glauben oder wie in Io. eu. tr. 40,9 (nach 413) dem vorläufigen Glauben hier dessen Lohn 
in ewigen Schau gegenüber." T. G. Ring, ‘Der Anfang des Glaubens: Verdienst oder Gnade,’ 
Augustiniana 54 (2004), 177—202, 178 (n. 8). 

108 Th. Martin points out that Augustine continually harks back to his favourite Pau- 
line verses in this sermon, namely 1 Cor. 1,31 and 1 Cor. 4,7. "These texts increasingly hold 
together Augustine's discourse as the Pelagian controversy unfolds. In the coming years 
Augustine unremittingly barrages his audience with round after round of these and other 
pertinent Pauline affirmations." Martin, Vox Pauli, 255. 
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has received everything as a gift.!°9 Moreover, mature faith accepts that all 
good things come from God, and that faith itself comes from God. “Quae 
est fides plena et perfecta? Quae credit ex Deo esse omnia bona nostra, et 
ipsam fidem."!? This is precisely the mature faith of Abraham." 
Augustine points out that Paul admits in 1 Cor. 7,25 to having received 
everything. Paul does not claim that he received misericordia because he 
was fidelis. On the contrary, he received misericordia so that he might 
become fidelis.2 For Augustine, the conversion of Saul to Paul represents 
a paradigmatic example illustrating that faith is a question of grace. Saul 
persecuted Christians.!? In other words, he had no personal merits what- 
soever to appeal to. His heart was full of evil. All Saul possessed was the 
merita damnationis and not the merita liberationis. He was an unbeliever, 
yet he still received misericordia. It is God himself who decides whether 
such an evil person should be granted misericordia. In the last analysis, 
it is God himself who says *hoc uolo".!^ Augustine thus points out that 


In his analysis of1 Cor. 1,31 and 1 Cor. 4,7 in the period 411—418 (pp. 160-251), P.-M. Hombert 
discusses the presence of both verses in Augustine's sermones (pp. 198-217). A general 
theme in his preaching around both verses is that salvation, justification and the theo- 
logical virtues are gifts of God given to all Christians. S. 168, 3 (and 5, 7, 8) fits within this 
context, a sermon passage Hombert associates with s. 363: “Confesser la grâce, c'est donc, 
de manière précise, se glorifier en Dieu pour la justification qui vient de la foi. Gloriari in 
Domino est alors synonyme de habere gloriam ad Deum, expression qu'Augustin reprend 
à Rm. 4, où Paul évoque la justification d'Abraham par la foi. [...] Ce ne sont pas nos 
ceuvres qui permettent de nous glorifier, c'est la foi. Car c'est la foi qui justifie. Mais la foi 
est un don de Dieu, car elle est toujours la foi agissant par la charité qu'infuse en nous 
l'Esprit Saint. [...] Dans le Sermon 168, l'affirmation est encore longuement développée. 
Elle améne deux fois la citation de 1 Co. 1, 31 et trois fois celle de 1 Co. 4, 7. Citons cet 
extrait qui fait de nouveau appèl à la foi d'Abraham: '[s. 168, 3} [...] C'est bien parce que 
la foi vive n'est autre chose qu'un mouvement de charité qui fait se confier totalement à 
Dieu, qu'Augustin insiste tellement pour la dire un don de Dieu." Hombert, Gloria gratiae, 
205-206 (n. 150). See also: M. Lamberigts, 'The Presence of 1Cor. 4, 7 in the Anti-Pelagian 
Works of Augustine, Augustiniana 56 (2006), 373-399. 

109 M. Sánchez Tapia writes the following on s. 168 as prayer of praise: "Fe y alabanza. 
Como ya hemos indicado hemos de creer lo que oímos, no para ser juzgados sino para 
ser premiados: quien algo ha prometido tiene poder para hacerlo, y así hemos de creerlo, 
a la vez que alabamos al Señor.” M. Sánchez Tapia, ‘La oración de agradecimiento en los 
Sermones de San Agustin,’ Ciudad de Dios 218 (2005), 335-379, 366 (n. 288). 

10 s, 168, 3. [PL 38 c. 913/4.] 

I s 168, 3. 

12 s, 168, 3. 

73 Augustine describes Saul's ‘bloodthirsty’ part in the stoning of Stephen in a particu- 
larly graphic manner. See, Dupont, 'Imitatio Christi, Imitatio Stephani.' 

On the conversion of Saul to Paul as an argument that faith can never be deserved in 
s. 168, 4 and 6, see: Lettieri, L'altro Agostino, 108 (n. 46). 

14 s, 168, 4. Justifying faith is grace and not merit. God chooses his faithful, not because 
they believe, but so that they might become believers. Cf. E. Lamirande, “‘Fidelis’ et 
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if an unbeliever and persecutor of Christians - who had nothing of the 
Christian faith — can come to faith through God's misericordia, then 
the source of that faith must have been God and not Saul/Paul. The gift 
of misericordia, and thus also of salvific faith, depends entirely on an 
act of the divine will." 

For his own part, Paul deserved nothing but condemnation from God. 
But God granted him something that ultimately inspired him to deserve 
God's acclaim.!6 Paul's work became his virtue, but even then it was a 
virtue that came from God. Augustine underlines these activities of God's 
grace when he explains Saul's new name Paulus: small, humble — based 
on 1 Cor. 15,9710. Through the change of name, Paul himself recognises 
that he has received everything from God. He insists, for example, that 
the hard work he has done as an apostle should not be ascribed to him. 
It was God's grace rather that did the work in him. Paul's identity prior to 
his conversion had to do with his own iniquitas. What he had become, a 
preacher of the gospel, was due to God's grace.!!” 

Augustine associates the theme of faith as the gift of God with the 
theme of prayer.!? He does this in the first instance in order to underline 
the grace character of faith. To have faith one must pray in faith. To pray 
in faith one must have faith, since it is faith that is at prayer in a person. 
The human person, however, is incapable of praying in faith if he or she 
does not first receive that faith. We pray that we might persevere (per- 
seuerare) in the good that we already have and for the addition of the 
good that we do not yet have. This prayer does not take place in such a 
manner that the faith with which one prays comes first and is then given 
to God. Rather, the faith with which we address our appeal to God in 
prayer is also a gift of God. Both faith and prayer are given by God to 
human-kind. Faith, with which people pray to God and in so doing offer 
back to God, is first received from God. Augustine concludes with a refer- 
ence to 1 Cor. 4,7 ("Quid enim habes, quod non accepisti?"): “ergo de Deo das 


l'ecclésiologie de s. Augustin. Un thème étrangement négligé, Augustinianum 41 (2001), 
169-200, 171 (n. 11). 

15 See, H. Rondet, ‘La prédestination augustinienne. Genèse d'une doctrine,’ Sciences 
Ecclésiastiques 18 (1966), 229—251, 247 (n. 132). 

NG s 168, 7. 

17 s, 168, 7. 

18 For a more detailed discussion of prayer in the anti-Pelagian sermones and in s. 168, 
5—6; 8, see chapter 4 of the present volume (prayer). 
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Deo: ex eo quod tibi dedit, a te accipit."!? Here he alludes once again to 
the case of Saul who had no faith of his own to offer. The faith of Saul 
was thus clearly received and not of his own merit. Indeed, Saul, like every 
other unbeliever, had nothing to offer God. Yet Stephen prayed for him 
and for all unbelievers,7? that they would come to faith.2! Augustine 
continues his reflection on Stephen's prayer and ends his sermon with a 
pastoral exercise designed to help the faithful realise that faith is a gift: 
"Ergo, fratres mei, ut noueritis etiam fidem a Domino Deo esse nobis, orate 
pro illis qui nondum crediderunt."?? This leads him to the conclusion 
that we should strive for humility, because faith is a donum Dei. “Nemo 
se extollat, nemo sibi arroget, quasi sibi aliquid dederit. Qui gloriatur, in 
Domino glorietur [1 Cor. 1,31]."23 

Augustine argues against a fictional adversary in his homily.7^ The said 
adversary claims: “but I already believe" and argues in other words that 


19 s, 168, 5. [PL 38 c. 914/9.] 

The PL edition contains: *ergo de Dei das Deo". De, however, must take an ablative and 
not a genitive. A small example, in other words, of the need for a text-critical edition of 
the sermones. 

Augustin quotes Rom. 10,14-15 in order to designate faith as the source of prayer. See 
chapter 4 (prayer) and Platz, Der Rómerbrief, 135 (n. 1). 

Faith is a gift of God, as understanding of the Scriptures is (s. 168, 5). H. Barth refers to 
sermo 168, 3; 5 to underline the gift character of faith in Augustine. Barth sums up the rela- 
tionship between human nature, human free will and faith in Augustine's anti-Pelagian 
writings. Faith, like all good gifts, is given by God to humanity. This faith is not forced 
on us against our free will. Human will is not forced to believe by God, but prepared for 
(and drawn to) faith. H. Barth, Die Freiheit der Entscheidung im Denken Augustins, Verlag 
Von Helbing & Lichtenhahn, Basel 1935, 126 (nn. 89-90). Cf. Lettieri, L'altro Agostino, 193 
(n. 15). 

20 For Augustine, the oratio fidelium for the conversion of unbelievers represents the 
liturgical expression of the truth of faith, namely that the initium fidei is also a gift. See: 
Vinel, ‘L'argument liturgique, 230-231. 

PL 5. 168, 6. 

122 s, 168, 8. [PL 38 c. 915/13.] 

123 s, 168, 8. [PL 38 c. 915/23-24.] 

124 Augustine addresses his audience directly in s. 168, 5. “Augustine underlines his 
own commision to preach by words from the Bible (Rom. 1014-15). He is talking as he 
has been sent. Therefore he wants the people to listen to him." Dagemark, 'Augustine's 
Sermons,’ 736. Cf. B. Löfstedt, ‘Augustin als Zeuge der lateinischen Umgangssprache, in: 
Ausgewählte Aufsätze zur lateinischen Sprachgeschichte und Philologie, (Quellen 
u.Unters.z.lat.Philol.d.Mitt.; 13), Stuttgart 2000, 143-147. 

Th. Martin analyses Augustine's specific modus proferendi, especially in the sermons, 
whereby he introduces Paul as a fictional dialogue partner in order to confirm and legiti- 
mate his own interpretation of Paul in Paul's own words. Martin's analysis looks at the way 
Augustine has Paul conduct his own discussion in s. 168, 7-8: "While much of sermon 168 
consists of a lively exposition and explanation of his guiding text, as his homiletic remarks 
are drawing to a close. Augustine literally carries through on his opening invitation to 
"listen to the apostle." He *rhetorically" invites Paul himself to step forward and speak in 
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personal faith precedes God's promise, which thus becomes deserved. 
Augustine's response is unequivocal: faith is a gift.?5 He invites his adver- 
sary to listen to the apostle, “the promoter of faith, the defender of grace”.126 
His imaginary adversary then retorts: “you say faith, love and peace come 
from God, well why don’t you prove it.” Augustine answers: “let us call 
upon the testimony of the apostle Paul.”!2” According to Augustine, the 
adversary then goes on to argue that human faith comes first and that 
the human person only prays for perseverance thereafter in the good 
that he or she already has and for the addition of the good that he or 
she does not yet have. Augustine repeats that the human person has 
received everything from God.'?? He then advises his adversary to look at 
the example of Saul, 2° and to listen to what Paul has to say.!?? Augustine 
insists in addition that God is to be heard in the words of the preacher — 
appointed by God - and not the preacher himself.?! In short, sermo 168 
insists within a polemical context that fides comes from God. 


person. An intriguing threeway conversation follows — with Augustine addressing Paul, 
Paul addressing the congregation, and Augustine continuing to address the congregation — 
while also acting as moderator for the entire conversation. [...] At a critical point in the 
homily Augustine invites Paul himself to speak, dares to interrogate him and even chal- 
lenges him, yet, so to speak, leaves to the Apostle the final word. For a brief moment Paul's 
voice seemed to speak again: the Apostle spoke for himself, clarified his own thought, 
silenced opponents, and thereby increased the authority, validity, and cogency of Augus- 
tine's own Pauline voice. Augustine is drawing upon a standard rhetorical technique called 
sermocinatio — a deliberately employed device designed to resemble real conversation. 
According to the handbooks of the day, the figure sermocinatio was a standard technique 
intended to enliven and vary the discourse and so prevent it from becoming tedious. Here, 
however, Augustine has turned it into a means of showing the authority and authenticity 
of his own reading of Paul. Could the congregation have missed this aspect of the mes- 
sage?" Martin, Vox Pauli, 255; 257-258. 

125 s, 168, 1. 

126 s, 168, 2. 

27 g 168, 3. 

28 s 168, 5. 

129 s, 168, 6. 

130 s 168, 7. 

131 s, 168, 5. "Quomodo enim inuocabunt, in quem non crediderunt? Aut quomodo credent 
ei quem non audierunt? Quomodo autem audient sine praedicante? Aut quomodo prae- 
dicabunt, si non mittantur? [Rom. 10,14ff.] Ideo loquimur, quia missi sumus. Audite nos, 
audite illum per nos." [PL 38 c. 913/45-50.] 

Augustine insists in s. 168, 5 that he was commissioned by God for the task of preacher. 
This is in line with his own thoughts on the position of the preacher as one appointed 
by God in the service of the church. So commissioned, the preacher becomes Christ's 
substitute. Here in s. 168, 5, Augustine uses Rom. 1011415 to support his thoughts in this 
regard: "Quomodo praedicabunt, si non mittantur? Ideo loquimur, quia missi sumus." As 
F. Schnitzler points out, “Deutlicher kann Augustinus sein Sendungsbewufstsein als 
priestlicher Prediger kaum formulieren." Augustine preaches in the name of the Lord. God 
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3. OVERVIEW OF THE THEMATIZATION OF THE GRATIA FIDEI WITHIN THE 
ANTI-PELAGIAN SERMONES AD POPULUM 


The question of the gratia status of fides also arises in other sermons in 
which Augustine reacts against Pelagianism, although not to such a sig- 
nificant extent as in sermones 143, 144 and 168. Jn. 16,7-11 is absent in the 
other sermones that are taken to be anti-Pelagian. For the sake of structure, 
the overview that follows is divided into early/earlier anti-Pelagian (prior 
to 416/417) and late/later anti-Pelagian (after 416/417). The sermones are 
grouped together according to theme within this twofold subdivision. 


31 Sermo 365 


By way of excursus, we begin with a brief presentation of the content of 
sermo 365. While considerable doubt exists as to the authenticity of this 
sermo,}52 we summarise it here nevertheless because of it's explicitly anti- 
Pelagian content and the fact that it explicitly deals with the theme of 
faith as gift in this context. Given scholarly doubt as to the authorship 
of the sermo, it is not included in our general conclusions on the fides 
theme in Augustine’s sermones. 

The primary theme of sermo 365 is that God grants the human person 
the capacity to know him. The human understanding (intellectus) of God 
is given by God to the human person. It is thus a grace and not a natural 
disposition.?? An unnamed fictional (‘Pelagian’) adversary!?* claims that 


is the actual preacher, speaking through his human instrument. Schnitzler, Zur Theologie 
der Verkündigung, 45 (n. 14); 105 (n. 13). Cf. Dagemark, 'Augustine's Sermons,’ 736. F. Genn, 
Trinität und Amt nach Augustinus, Johannes Verlag, Einsiedeln 1986, 203 (n. 213). 

132 The Maurists were unable to find a manuscript for this sermo and pointed out in 
addition that its style does not match that of Augustine. "Aduersus Pelagianos et Semi- 
pelagianos egregius, sed stilo non uidetur scriptus Augustiniano." [PL 39 c. 1643: n. b.] 
Our reading of the sermon confirms this position. The sermon's content, which is clearly 
directed against Pelagian ideas, differs from Augustine's own anti-Pelagian sermones. The 
adjective imbecilla, for example, is only found elsewhere in two other sermones, namely 
s. 47, 15 and s. 352A, 6 (s. Dolbeau 14, 6), neither of which is anti-Pelagian. Of the 13 appear- 
ances of this adjective in Augustine's oeuvre (De moribus ecclesiae catholicae et de moribus 
Manicheorum 2, 22; Confessiones 2, 2; 3, 7; 5, 21; De trinitate 1, 4; Contra Iulianum 4, 61; 
Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 1, 12; 2, 90; 4, 10), it is only used once in relation to 
uoluntas, namely in De correptione et gratia 38. P.-P. Verbraken denies the authenticity of 
the sermon, referring to Beuron (Fischer) and to *documentation personelle" of C. Lam- 
bot. R. Gryson agrees: “Echtheit sehr zweifelhaft." Fischer, Verzeichnis der Sigel, 123. Frede, 
Kirchenschrifisteller, 243. Gryson, Répertoire général, 255. Verbraken, Études critiques, 151. 

133 s, 965, 1-2. 

134 s, 365, 1: aliquis. s. 365, 2-3: haereticus. 
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an intellectus of God already belongs to the human natura. God, after all, 
created human nature as good. For this reason, the human person has no 
need for an additional — God given — understanding of God.!35 (Pseudo-) 
Augustine answers that human nature is indeed created good by God, 
but the human will by contrast is weak (imbecilla uoluntas).36 Augustine 
uses the example of the pagan philosophers at this juncture, who, in spite of 
the goodness of their nature, were unable to arrive at an understanding 
of God. Nature itself cannot offer the human person understanding of God, 
only God can do this. Without God's lumen, nature is caeca and human 
understanding is caecus.!?? Even the nature of the devil was good as such, 
and indeed everything created by God is good. Good nature, however, is 
not enough for us to come to understanding (sapiens intellectus). Human 
beings are only able to abstain from the lusts and desires that assail the 
soul if God grants it. Just as our understanding of God is granted by God 
himself, self-control is only possible with God's help. God has granted 
human beings their nature and intellect and at the same time healed human 
nature and intellect. The Holy Spirit heals the uulnera naturae, illuminates 
(illuminare) the darkness, makes the intellectus lucidus.!38 Understanding 
is a gift of the Holy Spirit, a gift purchased by Christ through his passion 
for humanity. The apostles did not give themselves understanding at Pen- 
tecost, Christ granted it. Understanding is granted with the Holy Spirit. 
The latter is the gift of the Son, a promise, and as such it is beyond human 
control or possession. The Holy Spirit is a donum, a gift that transcends all 
other gifts, a gift payable to no one, a gift given gratis. (Pseudo-)Augustine 
continues with a familiar anti-Pelagian argument: if the human person 
had everything by nature then Christ would have died for nothing. Christ 
became human, suffered and died: "Vt hoc tibi emeret donum, quod postea 


135 S, Thier (in relation to Rom. 1,24 and Rom. 8,32) considers the relationship between 
human faith and divine grace in Pelagius to be a question of cooperation between God 
and humanity. "Um diesen beiden Gedanken gleichermaßen gerecht zu werden, beschreibt 
er das Zustandekommen von Heil und Glauben als ein kooperatives Zusammenwirken 
von Gott und Mensch. Gottes Anteil sieht Pelagius darin, dafs Gott dem Menschen den 
Rahmen schaftt, innerhalb dessen dieser sich für Gott entscheiden kann. Diese Entschei- 
dung für Gott aus eigenem Antrieb zu treffen, ist hingegen die Aufgabe in seine Exegese 
ein. So erinnert er an den Stellen, wo in dem ihm vorgegebenen biblischen Text von einer 
glaubens- bzw. heilsstiftenden Aktivität Gottes oder von einem mit dem Glauben im 
Zusammenhang stehenden menschlichen Wollen die Rede ist, an das kooperative Zusam- 
menwirken von Gott und Mensch." S. Thier, Kirche bei Pelagius, 45. 

136 s, 365, 2. 

137 s, 365, 2. 

138 s, 365, 3. 
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credenti dispensaret; aut potius dispensaret, ut crederes. Nam nisi prius 
dedisset, neque ante, neque post credidisses. Vnde si a natura donum hoc 
habes, inanem reddis mortem Christi, passionem, crucem. Frustra enim 
moritur, ut tibi acquirat quod in te est, et donet quod possides.”!%9 If 
Christ had not granted faith to humankind then humankind would never 
have believed. The purpose of the incarnation, of Christ's life and pas- 
sion, was to grant a gift to humanity. If humanity had already possessed 
this gift by nature, then the death of Christ would have been vain and 
meaningless. Then He would have died in order to acquire something for 
humankind that humankind already possessed. Intellectus is not part of 
natura, rather it is gratia.^? Human beings can increase their understand- 
ing through exploration, but understanding itself is the result of God's 
grace and mercy alone. According to Augustine, it is a serious mistake to 
imagine that the understanding of God is already a part of human nature 
(and does not require additional grace).!^! 


3.2 ‘arly’ Traces, Prior to 416/417 


Sermo 174 (411—413)? contains themes that are treated with some fre- 
quency at the beginning of the Pelagian controversy. Augustine's sermon 
underlines the sickness of human nature since Adam, the human person's 
incapacity to heal him/herself, and the necessity of healing by Christ 
(also for paruuli). 3 Augustine introduces the subject of faith within the 
context of God's priority (Rom. 8,30). The human person does not come 
to the cleanser of sin, if God has not first seen the said person in sin. 
"Vt uideremus, uisi sumus; ut diligeremus, dilecti sumus."^^ Augustine 


139 s, 365, 4. [PL 39 c. 1644/5764. ] 

140 s, 365, 4. 

14 s, 365, 5. Cf. Lettieri, L'altro Agostino, 355 (n. 70). 

142 Rebillard: 411-413, Gryson: 413, Hombert: 411—413. 

143 For a detailed treatment of s. 174, see chapter 5 (sin) of the present volume. 

See s. 294, n1 (Rebillard: 27/06/413, Gryson: 27/06/413, Hombert: 27/06/413). Augustine 
quotes Jn. 3114-15 here: “Just as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, so must the Son 
of Man be lifted up, that whoever believes in him may have eternal life." For a detailed treat- 
ment of s. 294, see chapter 3 (infant baptism) of the present volume. 

Sermo 137, 6 (Rebillard: 408-41, Gryson: lent 410/420, by preference 412/416, Hombert: 
410-420) states that the Lord came to establish the church, to merge the Christian Jews 
(the Jews with the correct faith, charity and hope) — having separated them from the unre- 
pentant Jews (like wheat from the chaff) with the converted pagans, like two walls coming 
together with Christ as the cornerstone. Cf. Dupont, ‘The relation between pagani, gentes 
and infideles. 

144 s, 174, 4. [PL 38 c. 942/55.] 
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applies this principle of God's priority to Zacchaeus. Christ had already 
welcomed Zacchaeus in Zacchaeus's heart. Next, Zacchaeus could receive 
him in his house. Christ was already in Zacchaeus's heart. It was Christ 
himself speaking to himself the words coming from Zacchaeus's mouth. 
Christ lives through faith in the heart of those who believe. Augustine 
quotes Eph. 3,17 at this juncture: "habitare Christum per fidem in cordi- 
bus uestris."^5 Christ thus already lives in the heart of Zacchaeus. The 
question is whether this prior residing points towards the fact that belief 
in Christ had been given to Zacchaeus, or whether this belief was actu- 
ally Zacchaeus's own response to inhabitation by Christ. Augustine says 
about Zacchaeus: "Qui magnum et ineffabile beneficium putabat, transe- 
untem uidere, subito meruit in domo habere. Infunditur gratia, operatur 
fides per dilectionem; suscipitur Christus in domum, qui iam habitabat in 
corde."4^6 The fact that Zacchaeus receives grace is evident, but whether 
this is also the case with respect to his faith is less clear. Has faith been 
given to him, or is it his own initiative? The general tone of the sermo 
denies any human merit and insists that infants are brought to baptism by 
the faith of others. Perhaps the answer lies somewhere in between, by dis- 
tinguishing different moments in faith. In a first step, Christ places faith 
in him in the heart of a person. This is Christ's initiative. In the next step, 
the person in question must assent of his/her own free will to this previ- 
ously given faith, following the example of Zacchaeus. Human initiative 
thus follows upon divine initiative. The example of the faith of the paru- 
uli likewise relates to the gift character of faith since it is granted them 
by others.^" The heteronymous nature of faith is a part of Augustine's 
plea for the baptismus paruulorum. Infantes, burdened by the sickness of 
another, are saved by the faith of another. The practice of infant baptism 
takes place in line with the traditional faith of the church passed on by the 
forefathers, and it is a faith from which one must not deviate.!48 


V5. s, 174, 5. [PL 38 c. 943/14.] 

146 s, 174, 5. [PL 38 c. 943/4-5.] 

47 A further illustration of the (pre)given character of faith is discussed in detail in 
the chapter on infant baptism. Paruuli who are offered for baptism are as yet unable to 
affirm their faith and this is left to their godparents. Augustine argues that infants believe 
through others, just as they are sinful on account of another, namely Adam. See in this 
regard chapter 3 (infant baptism). 

M8 s, 176, 2 (Rebillard: 414, Gryson: 412-413, Hombert: 413-414, Partoens: 413-414). “Hoc 
Ecclesia semper habuit, semper tenuit; hoc a maiorem fide percepit; hoc usque in finem 
perseueranter custodit." [REAug 49 (2003) p. 113/32-33.] [PL 38 c. 950/48.] See chapter 3 
(infant baptism) and chapter 5 (sin). 
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A current theme within the sermones is the opposition between the 
conception of man and that of Christ. Human beings are born from con- 
cupiscentia and the sexual act of the parents. Christ, on the contrary, was 
born from the faith of Mary, a virgin.^? The faith of Mary in contrast to 
the corporal desires and lusts of humans in general is a frequent theme 
in the sermones.° 

In sermones 290 and 293, Augustine preaches on the antithesis between 
the faith of Mary and the doubts of Zechariah, the father of John. Sermo 
290 (feast of John the Baptist | June 24th] in the period 412-416)! points 
to the difference between the reactions of Zechariah and Mary to the 
angel’s promise that they will have a child. Zechariah questions the angel 
rooted in disbelief, arguing that he and his wife are already too old. For 
this disbelief he was punished with muteness (Lk. 1,20).52 Mary asks the 
same question (Lk. 118), but in her case it is a simple request for more 
information and not a question of unbelief. Mary did not doubt the prom- 
ise, she had no lack of hope./5? Augustine exclaims: “O uere gratia plena 
(cf. Lk. 1,28)."5^ He asks two questions: “Quis hanc explicet gratiam? Quis 


149 See our treatment of concupiscentia, the nature of Christ and of humankind in 
Augustine's sermones, in chapter 5 (sin) of the present volume. 

150 Cf. s. 72A, 7 (Rebillard: 417-418, Gryson: 403-404, Hombert: 403-404). “Numquid 
non fecit uoluntatem Patris uirgo Maria, quae fide credidit, fide concepit, electa est de 
qua nobis salus inter homines nasceretur, creata est a Christo, antequam in illa Christus 
crearetur?" [MiAgi p. 162/16.] 

Cf. s. 214, 6 (Rebillard: two weeks before Easter 391 or after 412, Gryson: two weeks before 
Easter 425/430). "Propter cuius sanctam in uirginis utero conceptionem, non concupiscen- 
tia carnis urente factam, sed fidei caritate feruente, ideo dicitur natus de Spiritu Sancto 
et uirgine Maria: ut unum eorum pertineat, non ad gignentem, sed ad sanctificantem, 
alterum uero ad concipientem atque parientem." [RB 72 (1962) p. 18/137-141.] 

See also the later sermones 152 and 153. See chapter 5 (sin). 

s. 152, 8 (Rebillard: October 417, Gryson: May 418, Hombert: October 417 or May 418, Par- 
toens/Léssl: late September/early October 417 or May 418). “Cetera ergo omnis hominum 
caro, caro peccati. Sola illius non caro peccati, quia non eum mater concupiscentia, sed 
gratia concepit. Tamen habens similitudinem carnis peccati, unde et nutriri et esurire et 
sitire et dormire et fatigari et mori potuit: In similitudinem carnis peccati misit Deus Filium 
suum [Rom. 8,4]." [CCL 41Ba p. 42/178-183.] [PL 38 c. 823/43.] 

s. 153, 14 (Rebillard: October 417, Gryson: May 418, Partoens/Léssl: 13/10/417 or May 
418). "Saluator, qui ad te non qua uenisti, uenit. Non enim ille de concupiscentia maris 
et feminae, non de illo uinculo concupiscentiae.” [CCL 41Ba p. 71/312-314.] [PL 38 
c. 832/36.] "Dictum est hoc uirgini, dictum est fide feruenti, non concupiscentia carnis 
aestuanti. Spiritus sanctus superueniet in te et Virtus altissimi obumbrabit tibi [Lk. 1,35]." 
[CCL 41Ba p. 38/104-105.] [PL 38 c. 832/39.] 

13 Rebillard: 24/06/412-416, Gryson: 24/06/412-416. 

152 s, 290, 4. 

153 s 290, 5. 

154 s. 290, 5. [PL 38 c. 1315/2.] 
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huic gratiae gratias agendo sufficiat?"55 The precise gratia status of Mary's 
faith, however, is left unexplained, although the remainder of the sermo 
may point in a certain direction in this regard. On the basis of Mary's 
words in Lk. 1,53, Augustine draws a distinction between humiles and indi- 
gentes (the hungry from Lk. 1,53) and the superbi and inflati (the rich from 
Lk. 1,53). Here Augustine draws a parallel with the contrast between the 
Pharisee (full of superbia and not of iustitia, Lk. 18,10-12) and the publican 
(who humbly confesses his own sinfulness, Lk. 18,13) in the temple.!56 This 
comparison is elaborated in an explicitly anti-Pelagian way at the end of 
the sermon. Humanity was created by God and humanity perished on 
account of free will. The Creator became a human being to save human- 
ity from perishing. The Word became flesh, but the Word did not perish 
in the flesh. Augustine says of the incarnation: “O gratia."57 He asks him- 
self (third question): “Vt hoc haberemus, quid digni eramus?"5$ and finds 
an answer to these (three) questions in what Maria herself — “plena fide, 
plena gratia"59? — says in Lk. 1,53: the hungry are filled with good things 
while the rich are sent empty away. The hungry are the humiles and the 
indigentes. The rich are the superbi and the inflati. The distinction can 
be applied to the Pharisee and the publican in the temple. The Pharisee 
praises himself and is full of superbia rather than iustitia. He does not 
ask “Domine, da mihi gratiam" (Lk. 1810-12). The publican, on the other 
hand, is humble and confesses that he is a sinner (Lk. 18,13).!6° The link 
with the Pelagian controversy is obvious. Augustine frequently accuses 
the Pelagians of being short on humility and the associated admission of 
one's sinfulness. He rejects their superbia and laments the fact that they 
do not ask for gratia.161 This is abundantly clear at the end of the sermo. 
Those who call themselves rich, pride themselves, and say: "si uolo, iustus 
sum; si nolo, iustus non sum."162 The Pharisees, the ‘rich’, think that — 
although they received caro, sensus, anima, mens and intelligentia from 
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. 290, 5. [PL 38 c. 1315/4.] 
. 290, 6. 
. 290, 5. [PL 38 c. 1315/n..] 
. 290, 5. [PL 38 c. 1315/n..] 
. 290, 6. [PL 38 c. 1315/11. | 
. 290, 6. 
"He is addressing the archetypal Pelagian." E. Hill (trans., notes), J. E. Rotelle (ed.), 
Sermons 3/8 (273-305A). On the Saints, (The Works of Saint Augustine, A Translation for 
the 21st Century; 3/8), New York 1994, 130 (n. 12). 
For further discussion of the contrast between the Pharisee and the publican see chap- 
ter 4 (prayer). 
162 s, 290, 7. [PL 38 c. 1316/3.] 
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God - iustitia is their own, that they can decide for themselves, that it is 
within their potestas to be iustus. Augustine replies that this is completely 
wrong and he ends with the call to the ‘rich man' on the basis of1 Cor. 4,7, 
to thank the Lord at least for what the rich claim to possess, namely caro, 
sensus, anima, mens, intelligentia. The conclusion is somewhat abrupt, 
given that Augustine does not say what precisely the ‘rich’ — the ‘Pelagians’ — 
should do with iustitia — the core of his preceding argument. The double 
movement of faith appears to be discernible in this sermo, however. The 
angelis the first to speak and Augustine places the emphasis in this regard 
on the humble awareness of gratia. God acts first, and only then can the 
human person respond with an act of faith, trustingly acquiescing like 
Mary to God's faith initiative, or doubting like Zechariah. It is important, 
of course, that we do not 'over-interpret' the sermo. Mary believed, but 
Zechariah initially doubted. All we can observe is that Augustine did not 
state explicitly that Mary's faith was given her — just as God did not imme- 
diately relieve Zechariah of his doubts. In other words, all we can claim is 
that Augustine is preaching here about the human side of the coin - the 
faith of Mary and the doubts of Zechariah — and that he does not explicitly 
thematize God's role in the process. 

On the same feast of John the Baptist, June 24th 413, Augustine makes 
reference to the same contrast between Mary and Zechariah in sermo 
293 on the necessity of baptising infantes on account of the peccatum 
originale.!®3 Mary and Zechariah offer more or less the same response to 
the angel, but the intention of their hearts is different. Zechariah ques- 
tions the message: "How will I know?" (Lk. 118) rooted in disbelief. Mary's 
response on the other hand is rooted in belief (Lk. 134). God penetrates 
the thoughts hidden in both replies. Because of his disbelief, Zechariah is 
struck with dumbness.!6^ Mary, however, believed, “Et fide concipitur. Fit 
prius aduentus fidei in cor uirginis, et sequitur fecunditas in utero matris."165 
The wording here, however, does not make clear whether Mary's belief is 
her own doing, or whether this belief has been given to her. In the context 


163 Rebillard: 24/06/413, Gryson: 24/06/413, Hombert: 24/06/413. 

See the study of this sermon in the context of infant baptism in chapter 3 (infant bap- 
tism) and in: A. Dupont, ‘Gratia in Augustine’s Anti-Pelagian Sermones ad Populum. The 
Case Study of Sermo 294: Discussion on the Baptismus Paruulorum;' in: J. Leemans, Patris- 
tic Sermons and Theology. Proceedings of a Conference Held at the University of Erfurt, (Sup- 
plements to Vigiliae Christianae), Brill, Leiden, 2009, forthcoming. 

164 s, 137, 3 (by preference 412-416): Jesus saw the faith of Peter in his confession 
(Jn. 211517). 

165 s, 293, 1. [PL 38 c. 1327/37-39.] 
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of John the Baptist, Augustine states in sermo 128 (412-416) that Christ — 
the sun — sought a light for weak eyes (i.e. those who do not believe or do 
not understand) and John was that lamp.!66 

The theme ofthe conversion ofSaul to Paul crops up with some regularity 
in Augustine's sermons corpus.!® In sermo 299 (29/06/413),!®* Augustine 
emphasizes that God rewards Paul for the gifts — the well-waged war, 
the completed race, the faith kept — He has given him. Paul returns to 
God what he has already received from God - Augustine quotes 1 Cor. 4,7 
here.16? Saul/Paul — the persecutor — does not deserve his conversion. It 
was granted him not because of his merits, but gratuitously as grace, from 
God's misericordia. This happened as an example for all who will believe 
in Christ: no one should ever despair of seeking forgiveness when it was 
even granted to Saul"? While this anti-Pelagian sermon does not deal 
exclusively with the topic of fides, the theme is present, nevertheless, in 
a twofold manner: initium fidei and perseuerantia — without these techni- 
cal terms having been used - are both gratia gifts. (1) Saul certainly did 
not deserve his conversion, his faith. It was given him completely without 
merit. (2) In addition, maintaining his faith was also not his own doing, 
but a gift from God. Augustine's concluding exhortation points on the one 
hand to an active human component in this perseuerantia. He asks the 
faithful to hold on to their belief and stand firm against those who ques- 
tion its stability. With respect to the group who are 'increasing in number 
— patently the ‘Pelagians’ — Augustine says: “sed non uincant patientiam 
nostram: nec tamen euertant fidem nostram.”!” The faithful, in other 
words, are themselves responsible for the rightness of their belief and for 
defending themselves: *aduersus nouitates disputationum, humanarum 
utique, non diuinarum."7? At this point, however, Augustine evidently 
returns to the divine character of faith. 


166 sg 128, 1. 

167 For the theme of the conversion of Saul to Paul and for additional primary and 
secondary literature, see Dupont, 'Imitatio Christi, Imitatio Stephani.' 

168 This sermo is situated traditionally on June 29th 418. Hombert argues convincingly — 
based on elements of content, clear links with the (anti-Pelagian) writings of 412-413 
and the manuscript tradition — in support of this date. Hombert, Nouvelles recherches, 
387-398. 

169 s. 299, 3. s. 299, 5. 

170 s, 299, 6. 

171 s, 299, 12. [PL 38 c. 1376/24.] 

172 s, 299, 12. [PL 38 c. 1376/25.] 
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Sermo 115 (412-413)? combines fides and oratio. Prayer without belief 
is pointless. "Si fides deficit, oratio perit."7* Belief is the fons orationis. In 
order to pray, one has to believe. Belief results in prayer and prayer results 
in steadfast faith. Perfect faith, however, cannot be found here on earth, 
not even among the apostles. The apostles asked the Lord to increase their 
faith (Lk. 17,5), in like fashion to the man in Mk. 9,24 who professed to 
believe and at the same time asked the Lord to help him overcome his 
unbelief.!”5 Here, in the characteristic context of anti-Pelagian polemic, 
Augustine sets out to stress the humility of true believers (in contrast 
with the ‘proud’ Pelagians).176 While this points to the aspect of grace in 
faith, the latter is also a human task, since human beings are required to 
pray for faith and pray that God will help them in their faith. Such prayer 
ultimately depends on faith. 

Sermo 143, 4 (410-412)? cites Hab. 2,4 (Rom. 1,17. Gal. 3,11) "iustus ex fide 
uiuit", although it does not clarify how Augustine precisely understood the 
verse in question. In sermo 363, 2 (412-416),7$ Augustine combines this 
pericope with Rom. 4,5: “credendo in eum qui iustificat impium, ut deputetur 
fides eius ad iustitiam." On this basis, Augustine argues that God's people 
(the fideles, the baptised) “per fidem iustificati sunt...", “sed gubernasti 
iustitia tua populum tuum, non praesumentem de iustitia sua, sed ex fide 
uiuentem sub gratia tua: populum tuum hunc, quem liberasti."7? In other 
words, Augustine is careful not to give the impression that people deserve 
iustitia through faith. Iustitia and fides, as is evident from Rom. 117 and 
Rom. 4,5, are closely related. Justitia, however, does not come from the 
human person, but is the result of grace. In brief, this also applies to fides. 
Rom. 4,5 is only alluded to elsewhere within the anti-Pelagian sermons 
in sermo 160, 7 (415—416).!®° Rom. 4,5 and Rom. 10,4 link iustitia and fides 
together. Augustine insists, however, that this iustitia is the work of God 
and not of the believer. As a consequence, this also holds true for fides. 


173 Rebillard: 413, Gryson: 412/413. 

174 s, 115, 1. [PL 38 c. 655/19.] 

VS s 115, 1. 

176 For this reason Augustine's sermon introduces the topic of the opposition between 
the publican's humble prayer and the pride of the Pharisee (Lk. 18,913). See here also 
sermo 290, 6-7. 

77 Rebillard: 410-412, Gryson: 410-412. 

178 Rebillard: Easter Vigil? 412—416, Gryson: probably Easter Vigil 414. 

179 s, 363, 2. [PL 39 c. 1637/14.] 

180 Rebillard: 397, Gryson: 415-416, Hombert: 415-416. 
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One can conclude in light of these ‘early’ anti-Pelagian sermons that the 
topic of gratia fidei has not yet been dealt with as an explicit theme. In 
the contexts in which fides emerges, the emphasis is mainly on the aspect 
of gratia in human life, without immediately elucidating its tie with fides. 
Augustine comes close to giving priority to God, but he does not indicate 
in more technical terms that the initium and perseuerantia fidei are given 
by God to those who respond to the divine initiative with prayer and 
perseverance. 

There is evidence in both early and late anti-Pelagian sermones that 
true faith is in essence connected to caritas. Sermo 145 (412-415) states 
that God gives caritas to those who believe in the Scriptures.!?! This cari- 
tas is not self-acquired, rather it is given by the Holy Spirit (Rom. 5,5).182 
In sermo 71 (417/419-420), Augustine explains that when Christ says in 
Mk. 16,16 that all those who believe and are baptized will be saved, he 
refers only to those who believe through love (Gal. 5,6).!83 Augustine goes 
on to declare in the same sermon: “primum ergo in nos, ad accipiendam 
uitam aeternam, quae in nouissimo dabitur, de bonitate Dei munus uenit 
ab initio fidei, remissio peccatorum."$^ The remissio peccatorum comes, 
in other words, as a gift of God's goodness and stems from the initium 
fidei. Once again, however, Augustine does not explicitly state that this 
initium fidei also comes as a gift from God. 


3-3 ‘Later’ Traces, after 416/417 


Faith is spoken of in a number of places in Augustine's later sermones, 
although references tend to be in more general terms and in passing. In 
sermo 163A, for example, he says: "Vt audeamus loqui uobis, fides facit, 
qua credimus ut oretis pro nobis."55 What follows at this juncture is a 
brief survey of the 'occasional' occurrences of fides in the later sermons. 
Augustine states that he dares to preach because his faith makes him 
believe that his public is praying for him. We believe in what we cannot 
yet see, by analogy with our hope in what we cannot yet grasp.!®° We have 
to confess the incarnation of Christ, by believing in it and by living a good 


181 s, 145, 4: “Credendo de scripturis Deus tibi dedit caritatem, magnum bonum, cari- 
tatem omnia superantem." [PL 38 c. 793/53.] 
182 s, 145, 4. 
183 g 71, 16. 
184 s, 71, 19. [RB 75 p. 83/390.] 
185 s, 163A, 1 (Rebillard: after 416, Gryson: after 416. [MiAgi p. 624/3.] 
186 s, 170, 8 (Rebillard: not before 417, Gryson: end 417. 
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life.187 Here on earth we live (in exile) ex fide. The perfect vision (species) 
of God can only be found in the hereafter.!9? Faith has to do with invisible 
things, and the invisible is always better than the visible. Faith is better 
than meat, gold, silver, farms, family or wealth. All these things are visible 
and can be seen, faith on the other hand cannot.!89 

Sermo 163A, 3 (after 416)9? is an extremely short sermon on the human 
need for God's grace in the struggle against the concupiscentia carnis. 
Augustine quotes Gal. 5,22-23: "Fructus enim spiritus gaudium est, pax, 
longanimitas, benignitas, bonitas, fides, mansuetudo, continentia", the ref- 
erence to which here is exceptional in his oeuvre.?! The term spiritus 
can refer here to the struggle of the spirit against the flesh, a struggle in 
which the human person is obliged to engage, but cannot do so without 
God's help. At the same time, the term can also be an allusion to the Holy 
Spirit given by God. The great and humble faith of the Canaanite woman 
(Mt. 15,26—28) serves as a symbol of faith among the gentes and an exam- 
ple of perseverance in prayer.?? The fact that Jesus ignores her at first 
does not suggest that her faith made him realise that He had not only 
been sent to Israel. According to Augustine, Jesus was already aware of 
this aspect of his mission and He only ignored her to put her perseuerantia 
to the test.193 Sermo 348A, 12 (416) demonstrates that perseverance in faith 


187 s, 183, 15 (Rebillard: 416-417, Gryson: 417—419. Cf. s. 214, 3 (Rebillard: two weeks before 
Easter, 391 or after 412, Gryson: two weeks before Easter, 425/430: Iniqui (the wicked) do 
not believe in the omnipotence of God since they do so many things that are against his 
will. 

188 s, 159, 1 (Rebillard: not before 418?, Gryson: 418-420?, Hombert: 418-420). 

189 s, 159, 3. In s. 159, 3-7, fides/fidelis stands for ‘to trust/to be worthy of trust’. S. 159, 
8 quotes Jas. 12-4: “Omne gaudium existimate, fratres mei, cum in tentationes uarias 
incideritis; scientes quod probatio fidei uestrae patientiam operatur; patientia autem opus 
perfectum habet." [PL 38 c. 871/55.] Augustine alludes to this pericope in order to illustrate 
the perfect opus of the martyrs. The sermo in question deals with a broad theme, namely 
that all the good things we have we have in fact received. The precise relationship between 
fides and opus, however, is not further explained. 

190 Rebillard: after 416, Gryson: after 416. 

191 s, 163A, 3. [MiAgi p. 626/13.] 

Gal. 5,22-23 is only cited here and in sermo 376A, 2. Reference is made to this text no 
more than ten times outside the sermones and for the most part in early works. It is not 
employed in the anti-Pelagian systematic writings. It functions in the aforementioned 
sermons in the context of the opposition between the corporal and the spiritual, of the 
struggle for the spiritual over and against the corporal, in which God's help is indispensible. 

192 s. 154A, 5-6 (Rebillard: October 417, Gryson: -, Partoens/Léssl: at the latest 417). See 
chapter 5 (sin). 

193 Augustine also underlines the human component to faith in sermo 142, 8 (Rebillard: 
404, Gryson: 404—406, Hill: 413-417). He does this within the context of the Christus humilis 
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is not completely within the capacities of the human person. Augustine 
advises his listeners, therefore, to pray that their faith will not fail.194 

Sermo 71, 21 (417/419-420)! deals for the most part with the theologi- 
cal meaning of heresy and schism. The various dissenting movements 
aimed at here are the Jews, the pagans, the Arians, the Photinians, the 
Donatists, the Eunomians, the Macedonians, and the Sabellians.?6 Augus- 
tine's reaction to proudly praising one's own merits,?? and his emphasis 
on the merciful forgiveness of sins in baptism, can be understood as an 
implicit anti-Pelagian reaction, although the Pelagians are not specifically 
mentioned. Augustine asks himself in this sermon why sinning against the 
Holy Spirit receives no forgiveness according to Christ in Jn. 16,8-9, while 
Mt. 12,31 and Mt. 3,28 emphatically state that any blasphemy will be for- 
given.?? Augustine explains that within the church every sin is forgiven 
by God (the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit perform this together in 
the unity of actio). However, the sin of the Holy Spirit means having a cor 
impaenitens, moving outside the church, disturbing the unity within the 
church. Whoever stands outside the church does not have the Holy Spirit, 
and consequently cannot be forgiven.?? Here also, Augustine does not 
discuss the gratia status of fides. 

The theme of (infant) baptism also returns in the ‘later’ sermones 181 
and 260D. Sermo 181 (416—417)?°° states that the believer comes to faith 
through the bath of rebirth. All sins are forgiven through baptism. The 
believer lives under grace, in faith, and has become a member of Christ, 


as medicus against the tumor superbiae. Augustine explains that God also grants creation 
and every natural gift to unbelievers (Mt. 5,45), pointing out that if God grants the enjoy- 
ment of all creation to everyone, including unbelievers, He will grant so much more to his 
own. In other words, believers will receive the gift of seeing what they believe but do not 
yet see. Augustine adds that believing in something without seeing it is the way to merit 
the uisio. "Credere antequam uideas, meritum est futurae uisionis.” [MiAgi p. 701/16.] By 
postponing the gift of these boni, our human capacities are thus trained. The delay quali- 
fies us to receive what we have longed for and what God has promised (s. 142, 8). 

194 Rebillard: 416, Gryson: 15 May/early June 416, Hill: 415. Gryson notes with respect 
to s. Dolbeau 30: "Der erste Sermo, in dem AU unter Namensnennung Pelagius óffentlich 
angreift; gepredigt 2. Hálfte Mai oder Anfang Juni 416, zur Zeit der Abfassung von AU ep 
179 und ep Div 19." Gryson, Répertoire général, 262. 

15 Rebillard: 417?, Gryson: 419-420, Hombert: 419-420. 

196 s, 71, 4—5. Rebillard: 417?, Gryson: 419-420, Hombert: 419-420. 

197 s 71, 3. 

198 sg 71, 24. 

199 s, 71, 28; 33; 36-37. 

200 Rebillard: 416—417, Gryson: circa 416. 
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a temple of God.201 Baptism made the human person a believer, but not 
a iustus, someone without sin.202 In sermo 260D (416/417),2°? Augustine 
explains that baptized infants are called believers.204 Infants have no 
personal share in their baptism as confirmation of their belief. Older cat- 
echumens, however, do. Augustine says to the newly baptized in sermo 
260D: “You are called believers, live then also piously." Augustine asks 
them, therefore, to follow the example of good Christians, and not of 
drunkards, adulterers, liars, ... who call themselves believers.205 

Sermo 165, 2 (417)?96 discusses the role of the human will in the act 
of faith. Paul asks God for strength in Eph. 313. In Eph. 3113-16, Paul 
indicates, according to Augustine, that in order to receive gratia diuinae 
bonitatis, one has to open one's uoluntas, so that God, through his Spirit, 
can strengthen us with uirtus. This strengthening happens according to 
Eph. 3,16c-18: "in interiore homine habitare Christum per fidem in cordibus 
uestris |...] atque ita in charitate radicati et fundati possitis comprehen- 
dere cum omnibus sanctis |...] quae sit latitudo, longitudo, altitudo et 
profundum."207 Augustine does not make explicit whether this fides of 
Eph. 3,17 belongs (1) to the gratia to be received on behalf of God, or 
(2) because of the preparing of the uoluntas by man to man himself. The 
idea that the human person opens his/her will to God is in all respects a 
very (semi-)Pelagian concept. In the remainder of his sermon, however, 
Augustine places faith, albeit indirectly, under grace. He states that the 
comprehendere of Eph. 3,18 refers to our insight into the four dimensions 


201 s, 181, 1: "Sed accessit per fidem ad lauacrum regenerationis homo fidelis, et omnia 
dimissa sunt ei; iam sub gratia uiuit, in fide uiuit, membrum Christi factus est, templum 
Dei factus est: [...]." [PL 38 c. 979/52.] 

202 s, 181, 1-2. 

203 Rebillard: Sunday after Easter after 412, Gryson: Sunday after Easter 416—417. 

204 s, 260D, 2: "Vos christiani estis, baptizati estis, fideles estis, membra ecclesiae estis, 
et habetis maculas et rugas?" [PL 38 c. 980/53.] 

s. 181, 8 explains that Christians with good faith do not commit mortal sins, but only 
everyday sins that can be erased by daily prayer. 

See also the early sermo 294 (Rebillard: 27/06/413, Gryson: 27/06/413, Hombert: 
27/06/413). s. 294, 14: “Nam ideo et consuetudine ecclesiae antiqua, canonica, fundatissima, 
paruuli baptizati fideles uocantur." [PL 38 c. 1343/47.] s. 294, 17: "Iam superius disputaui, 
credit in altero, qui peccauit in altero: dicitur, credit; et ualet, et inter fideles baptizatos 
computatur." [PL 38 c. 1346/27.] 

205 s 260D, 2. 

?06 Rebillard: circa 417, Gryson: 417. 

207 s, 165, 2. [PL 38 c. 903/38-43.] 
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(width, length, height, depth) of the cross given to humankind.20 The gift 
character of faith is thus confirmed once again.?0? 

The balance between human and divine activity comes to the fore in 
sermo 335B (415-420),7? a homily in which Augustine summons believ- 
ers to follow the example of the martyrs. Martyrs died because of the 
truth?" and chose the (Catholic) faith above their own (earthly) lives.212 
Adam trusted ( fides) more in the serpent/devil ( fidei euersor) than he did 
the Creator and he did not pay heed to God's warning. The first human 
being believed that he would not die even if he sinned. The serpent did 
not remove the fear of death, rather it removed belief in (the existence) 
of death (Gn. 3,4). Adam sinned, not because he did not fear death, but 
because he believed (credere, fides) he would not have to die.?!? Martyrs, 
by contrast, are not afraid of their earthly mortality because they receive 
God's help. They do not place their trust in human beings (Ps. (145)146,3) — 
and thus not in themselves —, because salvation comes from God alone 
(Ps. 3,(8)9). Augustine thus invites his audience to trust ( fidere, fides) in 
God as the martyrs did. “[...] fidas in eo: princeps principum Deus ipse 
te a<d>iuuet, ut fidas. Fidus esto de fide [...]."7^ He does not want to 


208 s. 165, 3—5. 

209 s, 165, 2. "Det, inquit, uobis [Eph. 316]. Non enim habetis, nisi det uobis." [PL 38 
c. 903/35-39.] 

"La signification des quatres dimensions de la croix est un autre thème où s'observe la 
différence entre les exégéses antérieures à la crise pélagienne et celles contemporaines 
de cette derniére. A partir de 412, la quatriéme dimension de croix, la profondeur, est 
réguliérement interprétée de la gratuité de la gráce. Dans sa partie cachée en terre, la 
croix figure le jugement secret de Dieu qui choisit qui il veut et quand il veut, sans nulle 
considération des mérites et selon un dessein insondable. [Cf. Epist. 140, 64; S. 53, 15-16; 
S. 165, 5; Epist. 147, 34.] Tout autre est l'interprétation donnée en 409 (ou 403) dans l'En. in 
Ps. 103, 14. La profondeur de la croix signifie ce qu'il y a de caché dans l'Église: le sacrement 
du baptéme et celui de l'Eucharistie. 'En effet, les paiens eux-mémes voient nos bonnes 
ceuvres, tandis que les sacraments leur sont cachés; mais des profondeurs qu'ils ne voient 
pas, surgissent les ceuvres qu'ils voient, de méme que du pied de la croix, enfoncé en 
terre, surgissait toute la croix qui apparaissait aux regards’. [En. in Ps. 103, I, 14.]" Hombert, 
‘Augustin, prédicateur, 229. 

710 s, Guelf. 31. Rebillard: 410—412, Gryson: 415-420, Hombert: 415-420. 

7) s, 335B, 1. 

712 s, 335B, 3. 

713 s, 335B, 1. 

The Pelagian controversy started with Caelestius's claim that Adam would die whether 
he had sinned or not. Both Pelagius and Julian were later to underline the naturalness of 
death. Augustine was convinced, on the contrary, that Adam had the possibility of avoid- 
ing death if he had not sinned. Within this discourse, Augustine will often argue that the 
fear of death is natural, but not death itself, since the latter is the result of sin. The argu- 
ment found in s. 335B follows similar lines. See chapter 5 (sin). 

71^ s, 335B, 4. [MiAg 1 p. 561/18.] 
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deny that it is the human person him/herself (the martyr) who does this. 
It is, after all, the martyr in person who does not trust in him/herself, 
who despises death, who refuses to deny Christ, who believes, who fulfils 
the command to only trust God. Augustine's purpose here is to point out 
that the human person cannot do this without the Helper (Ps. (145)146,5), 
without Christ.215 He thus argues that God's assistance does not overrule 
or annul human action. He is clearly searching for a balance between 
divine grace and the choices of the human will in face of temptation and 
in opting for Christ. 

Sermo 131 was delivered on Sunday 23rd of September 417 in Carthage,?!6 
against the inimici gratiae Christi?" and claims that belief is gratia: 
*...ipsum credere doni esse, non meriti...”.218 Augustine substantiates 
this position using Jn. 6,65 (“nemo uenit ad me, nisi cui datum fuerit a 
Patre meo") and Jn. 6,44 (“nemo uenit ad me, nisi Pater, qui misit me, trax- 
erit eum"). The Father does not bring (ducere) human persons to himself, 
rather He draws (trahere) them.2! This uiolentia speaks to the heart, not 
to the flesh, and is dulcis, suauis rather than hard or painful. It is this 
suauitas that draws us. It is the same with a sheep that is drawn to the 
sight of grass when it is hungry. The sheep is not physically (“corpore”) 
forced to go to the grass, rather it is drawn by a craving (“desiderio”).220 
Faith is a task. Augustine calls on his audience to believe in the crucified 
one, to withstand the stormy tempest of life's ordeals and enticements. 
He asks his listeners to believe in Christ, because: “ubi credis, ibi uenis.”221 
At the same time, however, faith is grace, for the cross makes sure that 
we do not sink. Augustine emphasizes, moreover, that those who do not 
climb aboard the ship of faith only have themselves to blame. Neverthe- 
less, those who do climb aboard should not attribute this to themselves 


25 s, 335B, 5. 

216 Rebillard: 23/09/417, Gryson: 23/09/417, Partoens: 23/09/417. 

717 s, 131, 9. 

218 s, 131, 2. [PL 38 c. 730/8.] 

29 "After 396 Augustine held that one comes to faith because one is called (Simpl. 
1.2.10). While belief is voluntary (spir. et litt. 30.52-32.56), it is based on calling or suasion 
by the one who is believed (34.60)." Augustine argues this with Jn. 6,44: “nemo uenit ad me, 
nisi Pater, qui misit me, traxerit eum". This is not a drawing that implies necessitas/obligatio, 
but happens through uoluptas|delectatio arousing a voluntary consent (In Iohannis euan- 
gelium tractatus 26, 3). TeSelle, ‘Faith,’ 349. 

220 s, 131, 2. "Ista uiolentia cordi fit, non carni. Quid ergo miraris? Crede, et uenis; ama, 
et traheris. Ne arbitreris istam asperam molestamque uiolentiam: dulcis est, suauis est; 
ipsa suauitas te trahit. Nonne ouis trahitur, cum esurienti herba monstratur? Et puto quia 
non corpore impellitur, sed desiderio colligatur." [PL 38 c. 730/8.] 

?71 s, 131, 2. [PL 38 c. 730/20.] 
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(arrogere). Augustine is alluding here to Jn. 6,66. In other words, he is 
insisting that faith is a gift and this understanding should incite humility 
and gratitude.??? In the remainder of the sermon Augustine draws atten- 
tion to the fact that we have received iustitia from God as gratia and that 
God is at work in us. In sermo 30, 10 (417), Augustine juxtaposes Jn. 
6,44 and 1 Cor. 4,7 (“Quid enim habes, quod non accepisti?”) as evidence 
that God has granted us everything we have through love, and uses both 
passages to provide a two-step commentary on Mt. 1,28—29 ("Venite ad me 
omnes qui laboratis et onerati estis, et ego uos reficiam, tollite iugum meum 
super uos.”)22% He begins by stating that this “coming to the Lord" stands 
for faith in the Lord. Against the broader background of Jn. 6,44, he insists 
that what believers achieve in this life is always the result of faith. In line 
with 1 Cor. 4,7, he then states his conviction that human persons cannot 
come to God on their own. This uenire to God, therefore, is not our own 
work. Augustine states explicitly that iustitia is not the result of human 
free will and that everything is received from God. By combining the idea 
that uenire stands for credere and uenire is given to us, Augustine's audi- 
ence is then able to conclude from his homily that faith comes from the 
Lord, although the preacher does not say this explicitly.225 

Sermo 158 (circa 418),22 devoted to the explanation of Rom. 8,30-31, 
states emphatically that faith is a gift from God that precedes our human 
initiative. God does not call us because we honour him, rather we honour 


222 sg, 131, 3. 

228 Rebillard: 412-416, Gryson: September/October 416, Hombert: September-October 
416, Partoens/Lóssl: late September-early October 417. 

224 s, 30, 9. [CCL 41 p. 388/203-205.] 

225 s, 30, 10. "Regit te sub iugo suo et sub sarcina sua. Vt enim sit tibi sarcina eius leuis 
et iugum eius suaue, ille tibi amorem inspirauit. Amanti suaue est; non amanti durum est. 
Amanti suaue est: Dominus dedit suauitatem [Ps. 8413]. An forte quia uel uenisti audiens: 
Venite ad me [Mt. 1,28], hoc ipsum tibi arrogare intendis, quia uenisti? 'Ecce' inquis ‘ueni 
ad illum arbitrio meo, uoluntate mea. Quia ueni, reficit me. Quia ueni, iugum suum impo- 
nit mihi suaue. Quia dat amorem, sarcinam suam imponit mihi leuem amanti et diligenti. 
Haec omnia fecit in me, sed quia ueni ad eum.’ Ergo hoc sapis, quia uenisti tu tibi hoc 
praestitisti? Quid enim habes, quod non accepisti [1 Cor. 4,7]? Quomodo uenisti? Credendo 
uenisti, sed nondum peruenisti. Adhuc in uia sumus. Venimus, sed nondum peruenimus. 
Seruite Domino in timore, et exultate ei cum tremore, nequando irascatur Dominus, et pere- 
atis de uia iusta [Ps. 201-12]. Time ne cum tibi arrogas quia inuenta est a te uia iusta, 
ipsa arrogantia pereas de uia iusta. ‘Ego’ inquit ‘ueni, arbitratu meo ueni, uoluntate mea 
ueni’. Quid turgescis? Quid tumescis? Vis nosse quia et hoc praestitum est tibi? Ipsum 
audi uocantem: Nemo ad me uenit nisi Pater qui me misit traxerit eum [ Jn. 6,44]." [CCL 41 
p. 388-389/209-229.] 

726 Rebillard: not before 418, Gryson: circa 418. 
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God because he calls us.227 It was when we turned away from God that he 
called us, and while we were sinners that God justified us.?78 On the basis 
of Hab. 2,4 (Rom. 117; Gal. 311), Augustine links iustitia and fides here in 
sermo 158, 4 as he did in sermo 143, 4. Fides is given to us. Christians already 
possess some degree of iustitia — namely by believing in what they cannot 
see (Jn. 20,27-29) — but this iustitia still has to grow by receiving the Holy 
Spirit and by making daily progress.??? Reference is not being made at this 
juncture to the fides of demons (Jas. 219) — fides out of fear — but rather 
to the fides of Peter (Mt. 1616-17) in which hope and love are present, a 
fides that works through love (Gal. 5,6).239 Faith and hope disappear when 
they have reached their goal, namely the beatific vision.??! In this context, 
Augustine quotes Eph. 3,17 to underline his conviction that Christ is pres- 
ent in the human heart through faith.?32? Faith, in other words, is God's 
initiative to which we must respond in the correct manner and with the 
help of the Holy Spirit. Sermo 260D, 1 (416/417)??? quotes Hab. 2,4 (Rom. 
117; Gal. 3,11): "iustus ex fide uiuit." Augustine does this to identify believ- 
ing with being just. The saints are all the faithful, and on the basis of this 
pericope they are all iusti. This biblical verse is used in late anti-Pelagian 
sermons (ss. 26, 5; 158, 4; 260D, 1) as well as early ones (ss. 143, 4; 363, 2), 
in each instance to underline the connection between iustitia and fides. 
Apart from its rather vague use in the early sermo 143, the verse is used 
by Augustine in sermo 363 and also in later writings to indicate that fides, 
like iustitia, is given to us and not earned.??* We can thus conclude that 
Augustine regards the relationship between iustitia and fides on the basis 
of this pericope to be an expression of the gratia aspect of fides. 

The theme of faith and the connection with iustitia is treated at length 
in the context of the opposition between law/works and faith, a theme 
that surfaces particularly in the sermones. In sermones 270 (416)2%5 and 


227 
228 


S. 158, 3. 
S. 158, 1; 3; 4. 
229 s. 158, 5. 
230 s, 158, 6. Cf. s. 168, 2 for the opposition of the fides of the demons and Peter's fides. 
281 5. 158, 7; 8. 
232 s. 158, 8. 
?33 Cf supra. 

?34 On the theme of justification by faith as opposed to the law and the associated 
theme of fides as one of the three stages in the history of salvation (and less as the engage- 
ment of an individual believer in response to the call of faith), see chapter 1 (status quaes- 
tionis); on the insufficiency of the law see chapter 5 (sin). 

235 Rebillard: Pentecost 416?, Gryson: Pentecost 416. 
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272B (417),736 two Pentecost sermons with an anti-Pelagian interpretation, 
the conviction that the law is fulfilled by faith takes pride of place. This 
faith is considered parallel with grace, the gift of the Holy Spirit, the cari- 
tas given by God.257 

Sermo 152 (417/418)?38 is an explanation of Rom. 7,25-8, 3. Augustine 
distinguishes three different kinds of law within Paul: the law of sin and 
death, the Mosaic law, and the law of the Spirit of life (Rom. 8,2). The lat- 
ter is the law of misericordia, of belief and not of deeds. This law liberates 
us from the law of sin and death, it is the law of grace. The Mosaic law 
cannot accomplish this, since it reveals sin but does not take it away.25° 

In sermo 156 (417/418)?^? Augustine focuses on Paul's conviction 
that faith provides the assistance we need to be able to fulfil the law. 
Without faith the law cannot be fulfilled. This is contrary to the Jews who 
believe that the law and one's own uires are sufficient to direct the liberum 
arbitrium, to be able to arrive at iustitia. God gives iustitia to omnes cre- 
dentes (Rom. 10,3-4). Augustine, however, does not clarify what the rela- 
tionship is between fides and liberum arbitrium, what the human share is 
in fides and in the iustitia that belief obtains (impetrare); nor does he say 
whether this fides, which assists us in fulfilling the law and begs for help, is 
earned or given.2# He provides a partial answer in the continuation of his 
sermon, in which he describes ‘right’ faith — i.e. the faith of believers and 
not that of demons. Faith can only work well through love (cf. Gal. 5,6), 


?36 Rebillard: Pentecost, 10/06/417, Gryson: Pentecost near 413/415. 

237 s. 270, 3-4; 6—7. S. 272B, 3; 7. 

?38 Rebillard: October 417, Gryson: May 418, Partoens/Lóssl: late September/early 
October 417 or May 418. See chapter 5 (sin). 

See s. 152, 8, for the idea that Christ was born of the virgin; see also footnote 349. 

239 s. 152, 5: "Lex misericordiae, lex fidei, non factorum." [CCL 41Ba p. 38/104-105.] s. 152, 
7: *Ac per hoc lex illa de qua dictum est: Lex enim Spiritus uitae liberauit te a lege peccati 
et mortis, lex est fidei, lex est Spiritus, lex est gratiae, lex est misericordiae." [CCL 41Ba 
p. 40/150-152.] 

240 Rebillard: October 417, Gryson: May 418, Partoens/Lóssl: 17/10/417 or May 418. See 
chapter 5 (sin). 

241 s, 156, 4: “Commendat autem hoc assidue, commendans fidem gentibus, qua fide 
impetrent adiutorium et impleant legem: non per legem, sed uires implendi impetrantes 
per fidem. Ad hoc assidue dicit et commendat ista apostolus propter Iudaeos, qui de lege 
gloriabantur et libero arbitrio suo legem sufficere arbitrabantur. Ac per hoc quia libero 
arbitrio suo legem sufficere arbitrabantur ignorantes Dei iustitiam — id est ex fide iustitiam 
a Deo datam — et suam uolentes constituere — quasi suis uiribus impletam, non clamante 
fide impetratam — iustitiae Dei, sicut dicit, non sunt subiecti. Finis enim legis Christus, ait, 
ad iustitiam omni credenti [Rom. 10,3-4]." [CCL 41Ba pp. 140-141/98-108.] 
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and this love is given to us through the Holy Spirit (Rom. 5,5): it is a 
donum Dei.242 

Augustine preaches similarly in sermo 163 (September 24th 417),2^? with 
the emphasis on the contrast between faith and the law. Whoever wants 
to escape from the threats of the law — Augustine refers here to the law 
of sin — must seek refuge in the assistance of the Holy Spirit. "Quod enim 
lex imperat, fides sperat."?^^ In this sermon, Augustine emphasizes the 
need for God's help. At the same time, he states on the basis of Gal. 3,22 
that Christ's promise of grace is given ex fide to the credenti. Grace is thus 
given (1 Cor. 4,7) and not earned. Augustine does not explain whether this 
fides is a gift of grace at this juncture, as he had done the previous day in 
sermo 131.245 

At other times, Augustine emphasizes the unity between the Mosaic 
law, which is neither bad nor good, and faith. He does this, for instance, 
in sermo 169 (416—424).746 The law is good, but those who believe in God 
do not pursue their own justice, rather they fulfil the law with the justice 
they receive from God. The fullness of the law is caritas, which is given 
through the Holy Spirit (Rom. 5,5).?^? In spite of the goodness of the law, 
Augustine explicitly declares nevertheless that iustificatio does not come 
from ourselves, but is entirely God's grace.?^? Augustine quotes Eph. 2,8-9 
at this juncture: “Gratia salui facti estis per fidem; et hoc non ex uobis, sed 
Dei donum est: non ex operibus.”?*9 A familiar refrain in this sermo, which 
is a discussion of Phil. 3,316, is that we do not base iustitia on the law 
of our own accord, but only through faith in Christ ("iustitia per fidem 


242 s, 156, 5: “[...] quia fides bene operari non potest, nisi per dilectionem. Ipsa est 
enim fidelium fides, ne sit daemonum fides — quia et daemones credunt et contremiscunt 
[Jas. 219]. Illa est ergo laudabilis fides, ipsa est uera gratiae fides quae per dilectionem 
operatur [Gal. 5,6]. Vt autem habeamus dilectionem et ex ea possimus habere bonam ope- 
rationem, numquid eam nobis dare non possumus, cum scriptum sit: Caritas Dei diffusa est 
in cordibus nostris per Spiritum sanctum qui datus est nobis [Rom. 5,5]? Caritas usque adeo 
est donum Dei, [...]." [CCL 41Ba p. 143/139-147.] 

243 Rebillard: 417, Gryson: 24/09 not before 417, Partoens/Lóssl: 24/09/417, Hill: 24 Sep- 
tember 417. See chapter 5 (sin). 

244 s. 163, 11. [PL 38 c. 894/39.] 

245 s. 163, n. 

7^6 Rebillard: 416, Gryson: September 416, Partoens: 416-424. See chapter 5 (sin). 

247 s. 169, 10. 

248 s. 169, 2; 3. 

249 s, 169, 3. [PL 38 c. 916/55.] 
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Christi, in fide, ex fide Christi"), a justice coming from God (“ex Deo”).250 
Thus fides likewise comes from God and not from ourselves. This iustitia 
is not forced on us against our will — we have to consent, but God does the 
iustificatio.??! According to Augustine (based on Phil. 312-13), the apostle 
testifies that he also received his faith, power, hope, and love from God.252 

Sermo 26 (September-October 417),253 with its overtly anti-Pelagian 
claim that the grace of creation is not sufficient for salvation for which 
we also require the grace of Christ, deals with fides in this particular gra- 
tia context. “Nouimus enim, quia ita legimus et ita credidimus, quod fecit 
Deus hominem, inter multa quae fecit, ad imaginem suam."254 God created 
humankind; it did not create itself. Believers themselves are also cre- 
ated by God. Where humanity is just and faithful (Hab. 2,4 [Rom. 1,17; 
Gal. 3,1] connects iustitia to fides), this comes from God and not from 
humanity itself255 Christians and pagans share natural grace. The higher 
grace, however, is the grace through which Christians are Christian.256 
According to Paul, we are not justified by the law. Christ died to justify 
through faith those who are not justified by the law.257 Augustine does 
two things with fides in sermo 26. Firstly, he parallels justification and 
faith. Secondly, he emphasizes that both are the result of God's grace. The 
central theme of the sermon is that we have not earned grace, that we did 


?50 Phi]. 3,9: s. 169, 7; 10; 12; 13; 16. 

Sermo 170 (from 417) discusses the same pericope and explains that iustitia is not based 
on the law, but on faith in Christ and that this iustitia is given to us by God (s. 170, 1; 8). 

?51 s 169, 13. 

252 s, 169, 16. "Quid est quod nondum acceperat? Fidem habebat, uirtutem habebat, 
spem habebat, charitate flagrabat, uirtutes operabatur, inuictissime praedicabat, omnes 
persecutiones tolerabat, in omnibus patiens, amans ecclesiam, sollicitudinem omnium 
ecclesiarum corde gestans: quid nondum acceperat?" [PL 38 c. 924/56.] 

258 Rebillard: 18 November 397-401 Gryson: 25/09/417, La Bonnardiére: Tuesday 
25/09/417, Partoens/Lóssl: (Thursday 18 ?) October 417. 

254 s, 26, 1. [CCL 41 p. 348/12.] 

255 s, 26, 5. "Fideles sumus — si tamen sumus quando ista contra gratiam disputamus — 
sed ecce fideles sumus. Etiam fideles, etiam iustos, quia iustus ex fide uiuit, ipse fecit nos, 
et non ipsi nos [Rom. 1,17; Ps. 99,2]." [CCL 41 p. 351/97-98.] 

256 s, 26, 7. "Excepta ergo illa gratia, qua condita est humana natura — haec enim chris- 
tianis paganisque communis est — haec est maior gratia, non quod per uerbum homi- 
nes creati sumus, sed quod per uerbum carnem factum fideles facti sumus." [CCL 41 
p. 352/122.] 

Cf. s. 26, 9. "Videte tamen, fratres mei, quomodo illam generalem gratiam praedicent, 
qua creatus est homo, qua homines sumus. Et utique et cum impiis homines sumus, sed 
non cum impiis christiani sumus. Hanc ergo gratiam qua christiani sumus, ipsam uolumus 
praedicent, ipsam uolumus agnoscant, ipsam uolumus, de qua dicit apostolus: Non irritam 
facio gratiam Dei [Gal. 2,21]." [CCL 41 pp. 353-354/170-175.] 

257 s, 26, 9. 
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not deserve to be created and saved. Natura, iustitia and fides are gratia.258 
In line with Eph. 2,8, Augustine identifies the aspect of grace within fides: 
"Nemo illi prior aliquid dedit, nemo exigat debitum. Gratia salui facti estis 
per fidem, et hoc non ex uobis, Dei donum est.”?59 He also reiterates this 
emphatically at the end of his sermo: "Nihil ergo nobis, fratres mei, ex eo 
quod aliquid sumus, si tamen in eius fide aliquid sumus, quantumcumque 
sumus, nihil nobis arrogemus, ne et quod accepimus perdamus.”260 Augus- 
tine follows a three-step argument: (1) we are what we are through God, 
through what we have received from God. (2) We are what we are through 
faith; we are what we are through believing in Him. (3) This results in the 
conclusion that faith is received. Sermo 26 thus associates faith with 
the workings of gratia. Augustine uses Rom. 117 to establish the relation- 
ship between having fides and being iustus, and does so in order to sub- 
stantiate his claim that having fides and being iustus comes from God. 
Two sermons point out the necessity of the orthodox content of fides 
and credere. Sermo 214 (425/430)% is intended to accompany the delivery 
of the credo, the latter being an expression of the christiana, catholica, 
apostolica fides.?6? The presentation of the credo is linked to Rom. 10,9-10: 
"Quoniam si confessus fueris in ore tuo quia Dominus est Iesus, et credid- 
eris in corde tuo quia Dominus illum suscitauit a mortuis, saluus eris. Corde 
enim creditur ad iustitiam; ore autem confessio fit ad salutem."?93 We have 
to credere and confiteri the symbolum in order to be saved. The symbolum 
reinforces faith,264 and has to be believed, memorised and defended.265 
Faith in the omnipotence of God is faith in creatio ex nihilo, or in other 
words the belief that there is no natura that He did not make. When he 
lists the different levels of creation in response to the first article of the 
confession of faith, Augustine points out that all beings with a rationabilis 
mens (angels and humans) are capable of participating in the immutable 
truth.266 Alluding to Rom. 10,9—10, he argues that we must believe with the 


258 s, 26, 12-15. 

259 s, 26, 14. [CCL 41 p. 358/309. | 

260 s, 26, 15. [CCL 41 p. 358/324.] 

261 Rebillard: two weeks before Easter 391 or after 412, Gryson: two weeks before Easter 
425/430. 

262 s, 214, 12. The credo is referred to as the symbolum: “Quod ideo symbolum dicitur, 
quia ibi nostrae societatis fides placita continetur, et eius confessione tanquam signo dato 
christianus fidelis agnoscitur." [RB 72 p. 21/263.] 

263 s, 214, 1. [RB 72 p. 14/5-7.] 

264 s. 214, 1. 

265 s 214, 2. 

266 g 214, 2. 
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heart and confess with our lips that Christ was born, died and was buried 
as a human being. The fact that Christ is now seated at the right hand of 
the Father is something we have to see with the eyes of faith.267 Augus- 
tine asks the listening catechumens: “Haec fides imbuat corda uestra, et 
confessionem dirigat. Ipsa est quae in hac fide, quam audistis, fructificat 
et crescit in uniuerso mundo.”2° The church bears fruit and grows in this 
faith.269 In short, the correct faith is a task and an obligation on the one 
hand, and a gift granted to us on the other. 

Sermo 183 (4316-419)??? deals explicitly with the Christological content 
of the bona fides, the recta fides (in response to 1 Jn. 4,2). Jews, pagans and 
Manicheans deny that Christ was born of the flesh.?"! Augustine addresses 
himself in the first part of the homily to the heterodox movements - the 
Arians,?7? the Eunomians,?73 the Sabellians,274 and the Photinians,275 who 
confirm that Christ was born of the flesh but do not recognise that He 
is God and equal to the Father. In the second part of the sermon, and 
in the same context, he deals with the Donatists,?76 and the Pelagians.277 
According to Augustine, there is a movement among the Donatists that 
confirms the divinity of Christ while still denying his complete equality 
with the Father. His primary complaint, however, is that the Donatists 
generally confirm Christ's complete equality with the Father, but deny 
it with their deeds when they disrupt the unity of the church. The Pela- 
gians on the other hand are guilty of the opposite error. They argue that 
the flesh of every newborn infant is equal to the flesh of Christ. Christ's 
flesh was not the flesh of sin, but only the likeness of the flesh of sin 
(Rom. 8,3). As a consequence, they argue that newborn infants do not 
need to be saved (by Christ). Augustine insists that the correct faith con- 
sists in the confession that Christ came in the flesh, a confession that 
has to take place in both words and deeds, in living a good life.?7? Bad 


267 s, 214, 7. 
268 s, 214, 10. [RB 72 pp. 20-21/236-241.] 
269 s, 214, 11. 
770 Rebillard: 416-417, Gryson: 417/419. 
271 s, 183, 13. 
272 s. 183, 3-6. 
273 s, 183, 6. 
274 s, 183, 7. 
275 s, 183, 8. 
276 s. 183, 9-11. 
277 s. 183, 12. 

778 s, 183, 13. "Adiungite fidei rectae uitam rectam, ut Christum confiteamini in carne 
uenisse, et uerbis uera dicendo, et factis bene uiuendo." [PL 38 c. 993/9.] 


o 
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Catholics — proud of their faith, self-assured — confess the incarnation of 
Christ in words but not in deeds. The faith of wicked people is like the 
faith of demons. Faith should not be rooted in fear — as with demons — 
but in love as with Peter. On the basis of Jas. 2,19, Augustine argues that 
faith in itself is not sufficient and that good works are also needed. Peter 
made his confession in Mt. 16,16 out of love (ex amore) and not from 
himself (de suo).?? According to Augustine, Mt. 1616-17 illustrates the 
difference between what Peter received from God and what he had of 
himself. Belief in Christ is given to Peter. By contrast, however, Peter's fear 
and anxiety at the death of Christ, the fact that he forgot that Christ had 
announced that He would die and rise again (quoting Jn. 10,18 and Jn. 15,13 — 
obliuio, trepidatio, horror, timor mortis), comes entirely from Peter himself. 
Augustine summarizes his sermon as follows: "Sperate in Dominum, et 
uerae fidei bona facta coniungite. Confitemini Christum in carne uenisse, 
et credendo, et bene uiuendo, et utrumque ab illo acceptum tenete, ab 
illo augendum et perficiendum sperate.”?80 True faith in Christ's incar- 
nation (and the accompanying praxis) is received from God, and growth 
and perfection in this faith are also God's work. We should not place our 
hope in ourselves, and if we give praise (gloriari), we should praise the 
Lord. In the closing prayer of the sermo, Augustine asks his congregation 
to pray that God will make their faith grow, lead the human mind (mens), 
and give spirituales cogitationes. In short, in a sermon in which Augustine 
points out the human obligation of Christological orthodoxy, Augustine 
emphasizes that faith itself and growth in faith are God's work. 

By way of summary we can say that both the later sermons and the early 
sermons place significant emphasis on God's grace within the human act 
of faith — such as initium and perseuerantia. The difference, however, is 
that the later sermons deal with the topic thematically. At the same time 
Augustine is still careful not to neglect human activity in explaining the 
essential gratia dimension of fides. Nevertheless, the general impression 
remains that within the sermones the grace status of faith is not worked 
out systematically, and that no real sermo de gratia fidei contra pelagianos 
can be identified. 


779 s, 183, 14. Mt. 16,17: this insight is revealed to Peter, “not by flesh and blood", but by 
the Father. 
280 PL 38 c. 994/24-25. 
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In the following pages, the core scriptural quotations — Jn. 16,8—u,, Jn. 1,12, 
Hab. 2,4 (Rom. 1,17, Gal. 3,1) and Gal. 5,6 — found in the three central 
sermones, the latter two of which are also clearly employed in the other 
anti-Pelagian sermons discussed above, are analysed against the back- 
ground of Augustine's entire oeuvre. This is supplemented with a study of 
three scriptural quotations that emerged from our analysis of the status 
of fides within the anti-Pelagian sermones 143, 144 and 168, which TeSelle, 
Drecoll and Lamberigts consider to be important for our understanding of 
Augustine's vision of faith, namely Eph. 317, Rom. 4,5 and Jn. 6,44. 


441 Jn.16,8-n 


Ipse arguet mundum de peccato, et de iustitia, et de iudicio [ Jn. 16,8]. De 
peccato quidem, quia non crediderunt in me [ Jn. 16,9]. De iustitia, quia ad 
Patrem uado; et iam non uidebitis me | Jn. 16,10]. De iudicio, quia princeps 
huius mundi iudicatus est [ Jn. 16,1]. (sermones 143 and 144.) 


Jn. 16,7211 is not discussed with frequency by Augustine, and when it is, it 
is mainly within the sermons genre. Among the sermones ad populum, for 
example, sermo 192, 3 deals with the incarnation,??! which Augustine illus- 
trates on the basis of Ps. 84(85),11: "iustitia de caelo prospexit." He adds at 
this juncture that the iustitia in question is that mentioned in Jn. 16,810, 
but he does not talk about fides. 

This is also the case with respect to the use of Jn. 16,7-11 in In Iohannis 
euangelium tractatus 69, 2,282 and 101, 1,28? where Augustine is primarily 
interested in the idea of Jn. 16,10: “ad Patrem uado." In Iohannis euange- 
lium tractatus 94, 6 ends with a brief discussion of Jn. 16,8-11.28+ Augustine 
states that the only sin that exists is not believing in Christ, that iustitia 
has to do with seeing or not seeing Christ, and that the iudicium pertains 
to the devil, the prince of this world. He closes his sermon, however, with 
the thought that this passage from John is obscure (latebrosum), and that 


281 Rebillard: 25/12 after 411/412, Gryson: Christmas, after 411/412. 

282 Beginning 419: M. F. Berrouard, ‘L'activité littéraire de saint Augustin du 11 septem- 
bre au 1er decembre 419 d’après la lettre 23*A à Possidius de Calama, in: Les lettres de saint 
Augustin découvertes par Johannes Divjak. Communications présentées au colloque des 20 
et 21 septembre 1982, Études Augustiniennes, Paris 1983, 301-327. M. F. Berrouard (introd., 
trad., notes), Homélies sur l'Évangile de Saint Jean LV-LXXIX, (CEuvres de Saint Augustin; 
74A), Études Augustiniennes, Paris 1993, 8-49. 

?83 Berrouard: early 419. 

284 Berrouard: early 419. 
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he does not wish to make it even more obscurius by dealing with it only 
briefly at the end of this sermo. It is for this reason that he includes the 
said passage in his subsequent tractate on John. In Iohannis euangelium 
tractatus 95, 1-3 exhibits a clear connection with sermo 144.285 At the 
beginning of the tractate, Augustine states that there are many places 
in the Scriptures in which Christ *denounces" the world, and does so on 
a number of occasions in association with the triptych peccatum, iusti- 
tia, and iudicium. Examples include Jn. 15,22; 17,25; Mt. 25,41. In each of 
these passages relating to Christ's arguere, peccatum refers to recogniz- 
ing Christ, iustitia to knowing the Pater iustus, and iudicum to the eternal 
fire set aside for the devil and his angels.?96 Bearing in mind that Christ 
spoke to the whole world through his apostles and not only to the Jews, it 
would be wrong to claim that this arguere is attributed to the Spirit and 
not to Christ because the latter only addressed the Jews and the former 
the entire world. Augustine adds that being testes of Christ is precisely the 
arguere mundum .?*" It is attributed rather to the Spirit, because the Spirit 
brings caritas into the heart of those who believe (Rom. 5,5) and expels 
fear (1 Jn. 418). Augustine then offers an explanation of peccatum, iustitia 
and iudicium. The sin that exemplifies all sins is the sin of not believing 
in Christ. The world is confused ("agruitur") because of its own sin and 
because people wrongly interpret iustitia. Taking Rom. 1,17 as his point of 
departure, Augustine demonstrates the relationship between iustitia and 
fides. To be righteous is to believe in what one cannot see, to believe in 
the Christ ascended to the Father and who is no longer visible to us.?59 
Augustine's description of iustitia is an anti-Pelagian twist at this juncture: 
those who consider themselves to be without sin and to be just uoluntate 


285 Berrouard: early 419. 

M. F. Berrouard (intro., trad., notes), Homélies sur l'Évangile de Saint Jean LXXX-CII, 
(Œuvres de Saint Augustin; 74B), Études Augustiniennes, Paris 1998, 261, n. 17: “Au sermon 
144, 2, 3; PL 38, 788, Augustin avait déjà soulevé la même question qui est posée dans son 
esprit par suite de la construction qui met en parallèle le péché et la justice comme motifs 
de la confusion et de la réfutation du monde par le Paraclet." 

286 [n Johannis euangelium tractatus 95, 1: “Numquidnam Dominus Christus non arguit 
mundum de peccato, cum ait: sí non uenissem, et locutus eis fuissem, peccatum non habe- 
rent; nunc autem excusationem non habent de peccato suo | Jn. 15,22]? Sed ne quis forte 
dicat hoc ad Iudaeos proprie pertinere, non ad mundum, nonne ait alio loco: si de mundo 
essetis, mundus quod suum esset diligeret | Jn. 1519]? Numquid non arguit de iustitia, 
ubi ait: Pater iuste, mundus te non cognouit | Jn. 17,25]? Numquid non arguit de iudicio, ubi 
se ait sinistris esse dicturum: ite in ignem aeternum, qui paratus est diabolo et angelis eius 
[Mt. 25,41]?" [CCL 36 pp. 564/3-565/12.] 

?87 [n Johannis euangelium tractatus 95, 1. 

288 [n Johannis euangelium tractatus 95, 2-3. 
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sufficiente, are neither iustus nor recte uiuendo, but inflatus.?*? The sug- 
gestion that the correct fides is a task or commission given to us by God, 
is qualified to a certain degree by the aforementioned definition of iusti- 
tia and Augustine's observation that God, according to Peter, had already 
judged the sinful angels (2 Pet. 2,4) in Spiritu Sancto.?9? In both sermones 
143 and 144, the iudicium concerns imitating the devil, the prince of this 
world, principally by refusing to believe. 

Enarratio in Psalmum 77, 14 responds to the lack of faith of the Jewish 
people as it wandered in the wilderness, alluded to in Ps. 77,17.29! Accord- 
ing to Jn. 16,9, this was their sin. The wilderness in their mentes should 
have inspired them to pray to God with greater urgency, asking for aequi- 
tas (in their mores), just as He had once given them satietas in their fauces 
(mouth), but they failed to do so.?9?? Whenever one asks something of 
God, one should do so 'in faith', and not to test God (tentare, detrahere; 
Jas. 1,5-6).2% Faith thus appears to be a human task. We read something 
similar in Enarratio in Psalmum 109, 8.29^ The enthronement of Christ at 
the right hand of God is a hidden reality and the object of faith. Faith 
would not merit a reward if its object was not hidden. The reward of 
faith is seeing what one believes before it becomes visible. This is why 
"the justification that comes through faith" is to believe in what we can- 
not see and coming to sight through the merit of our faith. According 
to the Scriptures, "iustus ex fide uiuit" (Rom. 117). One can only be justi- 
fied by having faith in what is hidden.2% It is precisely because justice is 
realized through faith and hearts are purified through faith (in order that 
we become worthy of seeing what we believe), Christ spoke the words of 
Jn. 15,8. The Jews had already committed many sins, but the Lord chose 
this one sin of unbelief and said: “IfI had not come and spoken to them, they 
would not be guilty of sin. Now, however, they have no excuse for their sin" 
( Jn. 15,22). All sins are forgiven through faith, except the sin of unbelief. 


?89 [n Johannis euangelium tractatus 95, 2. 

?90 In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 95, 4. 

291 Via epistula 169 this enarratio can be dated as 415. H. Müller, "Enarrationes in Psal- 
mos, A. Philologische Aspekte, Augustinus-Lexikon II, 5/6 (2001), 804-838, 829. 

Cf. H. Rondet, “Essais sur la chronologie des ‘Enarrationes in Psalmos’,” Bulletin de Litté- 
rature Ecclésiastique 61 (1960), 11-127. 

?9? Enarratio in Psalmum 77, 14. 

?93 Enarratio in Psalmum 77, 15. 

?9^ Müller: -, Zarb: Lent 412 (Hippo). S. M. Zarb, Chronologia Enarrationum S. Augustini 
in Psalmos, St. Dominic's Priory, Valetta 1948, 189; 231sq. 

295 For this reason we can never be justified by faith unless we believe something that 
is hidden, hidden but preached to us, and by believing it reaching the vision of it. 
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If the Jews had not fallen into this one sin (unbelief), all their other sins 
would have met with the grace of forgiveness, acquired through faith. To 
sum up: to live according to faith is to believe in what we cannot see, and 
the one who lives through faith is just. 

There are only two references to Jn. 16,711 in the anti-Pelagian writings. 
In De peccatorum meritis et remissione et de baptismo paruulorum (411) 
Augustine explains that death came for the whole of humanity through 
sin.296 Conquering the fear of death is part ofthe struggle of faith (ago fidei). 
This would not have been the case if immortality immediately followed 
upon faith.29? Believers are bound, therefore, by the duty to overcome 
the fear of death. In the next paragraph, Augustine explores the nature 
of belief in greater depth. The Lord performed many miracles during his 
life and as a result faith germinated and started to grow. Faith is stronger, 
however, when it no longer looks for such miracles. Christ wanted us to 
look forward, namely by believing in what we cannot yet see, in what we 
hope for, so that the just may live the life of hope. Christ's ascension into 
heaven was thus necessary in order to facilitate the faith of the apostles. 
It allowed them to believe with a living faith (ex fide uiuere) and patiently 
look forward to the reward granted to those who believe through faith — 
a reward that was hidden to them and only later revealed. It is for this 
reason that Christ says in Jn. 16,7 that the Holy Spirit cannot come unless 
Christ himself leaves. According to Augustine, Christ says in Jn. 16,7: *non 
poteritis iuste uiuere ex fide, quod de meo dono, id est de Sancto Spiritu, 
habebitis, nisi a uestris oculis hoc quod intuemini abstulero, ut spiritaliter 
cor uestrum inuisibilia credendo proficiat." In short, to live righteously 
according to faith (according to the iustitia spoken of in Jn. 16,810) is to 
look forward in hope to what one does not yet see.2°8 This faith is a human 


?96 De peccatorum meritis et remissione et de baptismo paruulorum ad Marcellinum libri 
tres 2, 52. 

297 De peccatorum meritis 2, 51. 

298 De peccatorum meritis 2, 52: “[...], in caelum ascenderit illorum quoque se ocu- 
lis auferens nihilque tale cuiusquam eorum carni iam tribuens, quale in carne propria 
demonstrauerat, ut et ipsi ex fide uiuerent eiusque iustitiae, in qua ex fide uiuitur, prae- 
mium quod post erit uisibile, nunc interim per patientiam inuisibiliter expectarent. Ad 
hunc intellectum credo etiam illud esse referendum, quod ait de sancto spiritu: non potest 
ipse uenire, nisi ego abiero | Jn. 16,7]. Hoc enim erat dicere: non poteritis iuste uiuere ex 
fide, quod de meo dono, id est de sancto spiritu, habebitis, nisi a uestris oculis hoc quod 
intuemini abstulero, ut spiritaliter cor uestrum inuisibilia credendo proficiat. Hanc ex fide 
iustitiam identidem loquens de Spiritu sancto ita commendat: ille, inquit, arguet mundum 
de peccato, de iustitia, de iudicio: de peccato quidem, quia non crediderunt in me, de iustitia, 
quia ad Patrem uado et iam non uidebitis me [| Jn. 16,810]. Quae est ista iustitia, qua eum 
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task — a call to the right way of believing —, but it was Christ who created 
the conditions for the apostles to acquire this ‘right’ form of faith and, 
according to Augustine, it was Christ who granted this faith as a gift of the 
Holy Spirit, so that the heart could develop itself spiritually towards the 
right faith. In Contra duas epistulas Peligianorum libri quattuor 3, 4 (421) 
Jn. 16,8 figures within Augustine's explanation of the difference between 
the children of God, the children of the world, and the children of the 
devil. The children of God are subject to sin since no one is without sin. 
People sin insofar as they are still children of this world. Conversely, they 
do not sin (see Jn. 16,8) insofar as they are children of God through grace. 
The difference with children of the devil lies in the unbelief of the lat- 
ter. Those without belief are children of the devil. In summary, what we 
have here is a combination of the explanation of the peccatum, the sin of 
unbelief, and the explanation of iudicium, following the devil, as found in 
sermons 143 and 144 and In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 95.299 

It is evident that Augustine rarely makes reference to Jn. 16,74, the only 
direct link being with sermons 143, 144 and In Iohannis euangelium tracta- 
tus 94-95. The pericope appears to be most at home in the sermon genre, 
although it is clear that Augustine did not use it with frequency as an anti- 
Pelagian argument, in spite of the fact that it does not appear in his work 
prior to the outbreak of the Pelagian controversy. Augustine's use of Jn. 
16,7-11 — in anti-Pelagian sermons and elsewhere - is not explicitly related 
to the gratia fidei. By associating it with the theme of the sin of unbelief, 
however, he implicitly associates it with the gratia fidei: Jn. 16,7-u is in the 
first instance about ‘right’ belief, to which Augustine always adds that it is 
only God who can make such right belief possible. 


42 Jn. 1,12 
Dedit illis potestatem filios Dei fieri, credentibus in eum. (sermo 143, 2.) 


Augustine makes use of Jn. 112 in a variety of contexts. In the majority 
of his commentaries on the verse, his explanation sets out to clarify the 
theme of gratia and the gratia status of fides. In his early writings, however, 


non uiderent, nisi ut iustus ex fide uiueret et non respicientes quae uidentur, sed quae non 
uidentur spiritu ex fide spem iustitiae expectaremus?” [CSEL 60 pp. 122/20-123/9.] 

299 [n his analysis of Augustine's pneumatology, J. J. Verhees gives an overview of the 
places where "ille arguet mundum" occurs in his writings: s. 143, 1; pecc. mer. 2, 32, 52; 
En. in. ps. 109, 8; C. duas ep. Pel. 3, 3, 4; In Io. Eu. Tr. 95, 1-4. J. J. Verhees, God in beweging. 
Een onderzoek naar de pneumatologie van Augustinus, H. Veenman & Zonen, Wageningen 
1968, 46-48. 
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the verse alludes to a number of different antitheses: friends of this world 
uersus sons of God,500 Jews (who demonstrated by their own sins that 
they did not want to be the children of God) uersus Christians (who are, 
by contrast, the children of God).3°! In sermo 342 (undated),??? moreover, 
we find an antithesis between the (arrogant) Jews (the severed branch, 
by their refusal to accept Christ they became outsiders) and the (humble) 
gentes (the grafted wild olive tree, with the centurion as example). 

Frequent allusion is made to Jn. 112 in a gratia context in writings pre- 
ceding the Pelagian controversy where it is used to underline the fact that 
God graciously transforms the faithful into his sons. Augustine states 
that human persons become the children of God through the grace of 
adoption — in contrast to Christ who is God's son by nature. He does not, 
however, elaborate systematically on the specific role of credere in this 
adoption process.?9? In sermo 121, 3-4 (404-410),?^^ he underlines the dif- 
ference between gentes and Jews, arguing that only the gentes received 
grace because of their faith. Nevertheless, he does not say whether this 
faith is a grace or a merit.505 

In other places, Augustine is more specific, explaining Jn. 112 as mean- 
ing that the potestas filios Dei fieri is granted as a gift to humankind. Prior 
to the Pelagian controversy, he already observed in Contra Adimantum 


300 De uera religione 65 (390/391). 

30! De sermone Domini in monte 2, 15 (393/395). 

Cf. the antithesis between those who do not accept Christ and those who do: In Iohan- 
nis euangelium tractatus 3, 6 (Berrouard, La Bonnardière, Recherches de chronologie: 
406/407). 

302 Rebillard: —, Gryson: -, Hombert: —. 

303 [n Johannis euangelium tractatus 2, 13 (Berrouard, La Bonnardière: 406/407). Faith is 
like an inheritance that is not reduced by the number of beneficiaries. 

Epistula 140, 11 (411/412). Faith in Christ brings about rebirth through spiritual grace. 

Enarratio in Psalmum 49, 2 (Müller: —, Zarb: Lent 412, Rondet: 412, La Bonnardière: 
400-41, Hombert: end 412). In the context of justification and deification, Augustine 
argues on the basis of Jn. 112 that the faithful become children of God. This takes place via 
adoption, through God's gracious gift, and not by nature (with the exception of Christ). He 
also emphasises here that this is an inheritance that is not reduced by the (larger) number 
of beneficiaries and establishes a link with the difference between the confessio of Peter 
(Mt. 16,16) and that of the demons (Mk. 1,24; Lk. 4,41). See also: Contra Faustum Manicheum 
3 3 (397/399); Sermo Dolbeau 22, 18 (341 Aug.) (Rebillard: —, Gryson: 12/12/403, Hombert: —); 
De trinitate 5, 17 (Hombert: 416); 13, 12 (Hombert: 420-426/427). 

30^ Rebillard: prior to 410, Gryson: circa 404. 

305 s. 121, 3. “Numquam aduertistis quemadmodum canes lapides unctos lingunt? Sic 
sunt omnes simulacrorum cultores. Sed uenit uobis gratia. Quotquot autem receperunt 
eum, dedit eis potestatem filios Dei fieri [Jn. 112]. Ecce habetis modo natos: dedit eis pote- 
statem filios Dei fieri | Jn. 112]. Quibus dedit? His qui credunt in nomine eius [ Jn. 1,12].” 
[SC 116 p. 228/66-71.] 
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(394) that God granted human beings the potestas to become children 
of God. God renews human persons according to the imago Dei in which 
they were created.?96 In the Enarratio on Psalm 72 (13-14/09/prior to 412),907 
Augustine explains verse 24 of the Psalm in which the psalmist states that 
God took him by his right hand. According to the preacher, the right hand 
stands for the potestas to be with God, to become filii Dei. This does not 
take place according to one's own merita, however, but according to the 
uoluntas of God (1 Tim. 113 and 1 Cor. 1510).?9 It goes without saying 
that this theme does not disappear after the beginning of the Pelagian 
controversy (cf. infra). 

The juxtaposition of the active and passive poles of faith on the basis 
of Jn. 112, with the emphasis on the human role therein, figures in the 
first instance in Augustine's early writings. In De sermone Domini in monte 
(393/395), for example, Augustine clarifies the status of fides on the basis 
of the said verse. He points out that faith is a human task. If people do 
what God asks of them they are adopted as God's children. The God who 
brought us into being now makes us his adopted children. The human 
person can thus enjoy eternal life together with Him. "Itaque non ait: 
facite ista, quia estis filii, sed: facite ista, ut sitis filii."999 Contra Secundi- 
num Manicheum (399) clearly states that the human person is adopted as 
a child of God according to his merciful grace. The human person received 
this from God by believing in the Son. Augustine adds, moreover, that the 
precise content of this (Catholic) faith is the work of the human person.3!° 

The emphasis on the human act of faith is to be found in three sermons 
in particular. Sermo 360B (403)?! underlines human responsibility in faith 
by insisting that we must open ourselves to be healed by the doctor. The 
intention here is to become a child of God — with allusion to Jn. 112 — 
and no longer simply 'human'??? Treatment by the medicus is adminis- 
tered and in this sense it is a divine initiative. At the same time, however, 
the human person must agree to undergo such painful treatment and to 


306 Contra Adimantum Manichei discipulum 5. 

307 Müller: 13-14/09/prior to 412, Zarb: 4u, Rondet: 41/412, La Bonnardiére: 410. 

308 Enarratio in Psalmum 72, 30. Alluding to the hand in Job 1,1, Augustine argues in his 
commentary on Ps. 72,24 that the psalmist symbolises the Christian Jews, Christians who, 
like the apostles, came from among the Jewish people. The right hand is contrasted with 
the left, the latter standing for earthly concupiscentia. 

309 De sermone Domini in monte 1, 78. [CCL 35 p. 88/1919-1920.] 

310 Contra Secundinum Manicheum 5. 

31 s, Dolbeau 25. Rebillard: —, Gryson: in Rome, after the visit from Honorius, early 
December 403, Hombert: —. 

312 s, 360B, 15. 
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persevere in it.3!3 Faith relates to what the human person cannot see.3l4 
Augustine advises: “believe so that you might be able to see, so that you 
might deserve to be able to see." Sight is earned by faith. First the work 
then the reward.?!5 Sermo 166 (after 410)?!6 also quotes Jn. 1,12, although it 
does not draw a link with credere. Augustine asks his listeners not to lie, 
not to be a human being as Adam was. He urges them rather to speak the 
truth as Christ did. God, after all, desires that we become his children — 
not by nature, but by adoption.?!” As such, Jn. 112 refers here to the 
human task without applying it specifically to faith. Sermo 97A (undated )?!$ 
quotes Jn. 112, albeit only in part: “dedit eis potestatem filios Dei fieri”, 
in an appeal addressed to catechumens to have themselves baptised in 
order to come to grace and to receive potestas. Active (ueni) and passive 
(accepisti) are mixed together here.?!? At the beginning of his homily, for 
example, Augustine states that Christ, the medicus, transforms humanity 
from impius to pius.??? At the same time, however, such faith is a task. 
One is obliged to believe in what one cannot see, so that by believing we 
might deserve to see what we believe. Concisely put: “Meritum uisionis, 
fides est; merces fidei, uisio est."??! Augustine wishes to state here that 
only faith in the invisible God can result in a vision of God after the resur- 
rection. In our analysis of the 'early' use of this verse we have been able 
to observe that Augustine uses it to indicate that the human person must 


313. s, 360B, 16. 

The grace character is also evident in the hypothesis that the inner eye (the heart) needs 
inner light to be able to see (s. 360B, 10; 15) and that the medicus purifies the heart with/ 
through faith (Acts 15,9). 

314 s, 360B, 20. This faith is facilitated to some extent by the fact that (many of) the 
old promises have already been fulfilled and only a few remain. In former times, for those 
who never saw what the faithful now see (e.g. the work of Christ in the conversion of 
the gentes), faith was something great and commendable. Now that faith is no longer so 
worthy of praise, refusing to believe today has become all the more censurable. Augustine 
insists in this paragraph that the human person must first believe and only then see. 

315 s, 360B, 20. 

316 Rebillard: after 410, Gryson: Sunday after Pentecost after 410. 

317 s. 166, 4. 

318 s, Casin. 2, 114-115. Rebillard: —, Gryson: -, Hombert: -. 

319 s g7A, 4. 

320 s, 97A, 1. 

321 s, 97A, 2. 

s. 97A, 3 refers to the active and passive dimensions in the avoidance of sin. We no 
longer have any power over our past sins. These are forgiven by baptism. But future sins 
can be actively avoided. Those who think they are incapable of doing so should seek ref- 
uge in Christ. The following paragraph (s. 97A, 4) states in similar terms that past sins are 
forgiven by baptism and that the human person is expected to perform good works after 
baptism (i.e. after faith). 
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ensure his/her own correct faith so that God can transform him/her. This 
use of the verse is evident for the most part in the sermones. 

From the onset of the Pelagian controversy, the verse in question is 
alluded to in the context of gratia, although the link between fides and 
gratia is not always established. Dealing with human sin, Augustine argues 
in Epistula 153 (413/414) that the human person is bad to the extent that 
he/she is a sinner and good to the extent that he/she is a child of God.822 
Such goodness, however, is not something we have by our nature, rather 
it comes from God who is good in himself. The goodness of the human 
person consists in choosing to accept God's goodness with his or her own 
will. The refusal of divine goodness is human wickedness.??? People are 
not born as children of God by their own nature. They become children 
of God by grace. They are children of God to the extent that they were 
granted this potestas by God through accepting him, by choosing as it 
were to want to receive him. Augustine thus established a balance between 
the divine initiative and the response ofthe human free will thereto. Butthe 
said balance is not applied at this juncture to fides. Epistula 147 (413) states 
clearly that the human person only sees God as God in the hereafter. This 
potestas is not earned. Rather, seeing God as God is a grace.??* In sermo 
306 (415-420), Augustine preaches that the decision to live a good life 
(such that one need no longer die in fear — a good life such as that of the 
martyrs) is a potestas granted by God to those who believe. Jn. 112 deals 
with granting this potestas to the faithful. Augustine suggests implicitly 
that this faith is the iusta causa of the suffering of the martyrs.%?5 The 
homily in question — within the general framework of the theme of the 
efficacy of grace without (prior) merits — states in short that the potestas 
to live a good life is given to us, but it does not explain how this is related 
to credere. Is this potestas granted on the basis of prior meritorious faith, 
or is faith by contrast an integral component of the given potestas? 


322 Epistula 153, 13. "Idcirco ipse Dominus quos dicit bonos propter participationem gra- 
tiae diuinae, eosdem etiam malos dicit propter uitia infirmitatis humanae, donec totum, 
quo constamus, ab omni uitiositate sanatum transeat in eam uitam, ubi nihil omnino 
peccabitur. Nam utique bonos docebat orare, non malos, quibus praecepit, ut dicerent: 
Pater noster, qui es in caelis [Mt. 6,9]; ex hoc enim boni, quo filii Dei non natura geniti 
sed gratia facti tamquam hi, quibus recipientibus eum dedit potestatem filios Dei fieri 
[ Jn. 112]." [CSEL 44 pp. 409/21-410/8. | Prior to this, Augustine stated in Epistula 153, 12 
that the human person is not without sin in this life. 

323 Epistula 153, 12. 

324 Epistula 147, 23. 

325 Sermo 306, 2 (Rebillard: Massa Candida martyrs 18/08/397, Gryson: Massa Candida 
martyrs 18/08/415/420, Hombert: 415-420.) 
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Augustine does not make this clear. The context is that of grace, therefore, 
without the thematization of the status of fides therein. 

The claim that credere and the correct fides are also grace is rarely found 
in the context of Jn. 112 outside the period of the Pelagian controversy. 
We only encounter it earlier on one occasion, namely in Enarratio in Psal- 
mum 120 (405-411).226 Sitting at the right hand of God (Ps. 120,5), alludes 
to being 'son and daughter' of God. The human person has received this 
potestas from God; it is given by God — and here Augustine cites Jn. 112 — to 
those who believe. Augustine thus concludes that the human person has 
in fact received faith from God. More than this, the believer receives the 
potestas, faith in Christ, and at the same time the protection of this faith 
(perseverance). The potestas of the right hand — faith — is received and it 
is likewise protected by God.??? With even greater clarity and emphasis, 
Augustine insists in Tractatus 53 on the gospel of John (circa 414)??? that 
this faith is a gift of God. Christ said: “Rogaui pro te, Petre, ne deficiat fides 
tua [Lk. 22,32]." According to Augustine, he did so so that the human per- 
son would not think that faith as such was a capacity of the free will and 
that it did not require the help of God. In Augustine's opinion, the mean- 
ing of Jn. 112 follows along the same lines. The verse makes clear that faith 
is not within our own potestas. Jn. 112 is intended to encourage people to 
recognise the beneficia they have received from God. People should thank 
God on account of the gift of potestas and pray at the same time that they 
do not (re)lapse into infirmitas. Augustine establishes a link here with 
Gal. 5,6. Faith, after all, works through love and this love is given to us 
by God.%2° In the Retractationes (426/427), Augustine offers a nuanced 
description of the relationship between the human and the divine dimen- 
sions of fides in the context of his discussion of Contra Adimantum. The 
human person has the potestas to change his or her own uoluntas, to 
direct it to God. This postestas is a gift of God. It is within the potestas 
of the human person to want what he or she wants, and this uoluntas is 


326 Müller: not before 405 and no later than June 4u, Zarb: December 412, Rondet 
spring 408 (or 407)/415, Le Landais: December 414—August 415, La Bonnardière: between 
winter 406 and Easter 407?, Poque: February/March 407. 

377 Enarratio in Psalmum 120, n. The right hand alludes to Job 1n. The impii are seated 
on the left hand. Augustine adds that Christians are people who have come to faith and 
walk in faith, although they are weak and subject to temptation. 

328 Berrouard: 414. 

329 [n Johannis euangelium tractatus 53, 8 (Berrouard: 414). 
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prepared by the Lord (Prov. 8,35). It is in this sense that the potestas of the 
human person is granted us by God.?30 

In the anti-Pelagian literature, Augustine does not tend to employ 
Jn. 112 directly to describe fides as gratia-gift. In De natura et gratia (lent 
415), Augustine makes use of the verse to allude to the sinfulness of the 
human person, arguing that we certainly cannot be children of God by 
nature because human nature is corrupted by sin. For this reason, the 
human person can only be a child of God by grace.??! Augustine goes on 
to argue in De spiritu et littera ad Marcellinum (412) that faith is a gift of 
the Holy Spirit. Through faith in Christ, believers are free, acting like chil- 
dren out of love. They are thus no longer slaves, as they once were under 
the law. This is the faith that justifies the sinner. It is a humble faith that 
longs for justice, that works through love and not through fear. The source 
of this love is the Holy Spirit.%%? The context of Jn. 112 in Contra duas epis- 
tulas Pelagianorum (421) is Augustine's reaction against the pelagiani, noui 
heretici, inimici gratiae, and deals in the first instance with their interpre- 
tation of the relationship between grace and free will. The potestas to live 
a good life, according to Augustine, should not be ascribed to our free 
choice. This potestas is given by the grace of God through Christ as we 
can read in Jn. 112.333 The remainder of the tractate is even more explicit 
on the matter. In his opinion, it is wrong to argue that human persons are 
capable of receiving Christ on the basis of their own freedom of choice 
and without the help of grace. This would imply that their choice made 
them deserve the potestas to become children of God. As far as Augus- 
tine is concerned, the ‘Pelagians’ wrongly claim that grace is granted 
according to merit. In other words, they interpret Jn. 112 in the sense that 
(the prior and free choice of) faith deserves grace. Augustine introduces 
Jn. 6,44 and Jn. 6,64—65 at this juncture, quotations that function as coun- 
ter-arguments and as evidence that faith is a gift. "Ille quippe trahitur ad 
Christum, cui datur ut credat in Christum. Datur ergo potestas, ut filii Dei 
fiant qui credunt in eum, cum hoc ipsum datur, ut credant in eum. Quae 
potestas nisi detur a Deo, nulla esse potest ex libero arbitrio, quia nec 
liberum in bono erit, quod liberator non liberauerit, sed in malo liberum 
habet arbitrium, cui delectationem malitiae uel occultus uel manifestus 


330 Retractationes 1, 22, 4. 

331 De natura et gratia 77. 

332 De spiritu et littera ad Marcellinum 56. 
333 Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum 1, 5. 
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deceptor inseuit uel sibi ipse persuasit."?3^ In short, faith does not depend 
on human choice, rather it is a gift of God. 

Julian refers to Augustine's use of Jn. 112 in Contra duas epistulas 
Pelagianorum 1, 5 (cf. supra), a reference Augustine mentions himself in 
Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum (429/430). According to Augustine, the 
potestas to become a child of God - to believe — is received. According 
to Julian, however, such an idea is a flagrant denial of human free will.335 
Augustine responds succinctly, insisting that Jn. 112 demonstrates that the 
potestas to become a child of God is given by God. Human beings do not 
grant it to themselves.336 

Jn. 112 appears to be distributed proportionally throughout the entirety 
of Augustine's oeuvre. Establishing a balance between the divine and the 
human pole of the verse takes place primarily in the early writings (prior 
to the Pelagian controversy), and especially in the sermones. Neverthe- 
less, although the early use of the verse is not always keenly formulated 
and does not always make a specific link with fides, it is often found in 
relation to grace. It insists, in other words, that being adopted as a child 
of God is a grace event. This exegesis is evident for the most part within 
the anti-Pelagian writings, sermones, enarrationes and tractatus. God leads 
human persons to the choice of faith and assists them in living the life of 
a believer. 


43 Hab. 2,4 (Rom. 1,17, Gal. 3,11) 
lustus ex fide uiuit. (sermones 26, 5; 143, 4; 158, 4; 260D, 1; 363, 2.) 


References to Hab. 2,4 (Rom. 1,17, Gal. 3,1)??? can be found throughout 
Augustine's writings, from the earliest to the latest. The verse appears with 
more regularity, however, after the beginning of the Pelagian controversy, 
although not always in an explicitly anti-Pelagian context. 

In his early writings, Augustine employs this verse to establish a con- 
nection between iustitia and fides, without further elaboration in a 
specifically gratia context. In Expositio epistulae ad Galatas (394/395), 
the explanation focuses on Gal. 3,1 and in particular on the preceding 


334 Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum 1, 6. [CSEL 60 p. 428/1016.] 

335 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 1, 94. 

336 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 3, 106. 

337 When reference is made in our discussion to Rom. 117, we naturally allude at the 
same time to Hab. 2,4 (Rom. 117, Gal. 3,1). 
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verse Gal. 3,10 in which it is stated that the law does not justify.588 Using 
Rom. 117, Augustine's De sermone Domini in monte (393/395) — concern- 
ing haeretici and schismatici — states that where there is no correct faith 
there is no iustitia.?39? Contra Faustum Manicheum (397/399) claims that 
the resurrection justifies the human person if he or she believes in it.34° 
In Quaestiones euangeliorum (399/400), Augustine writes that the human 
person can only behold the Lord ex fide in fidem during his or her earthly 
life. Only later, when we are made like him, can we behold the Lord face 
to face.?*! In parallel with sermones 143 and 144 Augustine preaches in 
In epistulam Iohannis ad Parthos tractatus (406/407) that those who sin 
do not believe. Those who believe, however, do not sin in so far as this 
depends on their faith.342 

In the early writings, the pericope is thematized in the context of the 
gratia status of fides. De fide et symbolo (393) begins with the call to affirm 
the credo. Faith is necessary for salvation and justification. Augustine 
urges his listeners to be sure that what they confess with the lips agrees 
with what they believe in the heart. He calls them to piously preserve the 
faith and protect it against haeretici. It is the Lord, however, who gives 
faith to the believer and protects it at one and the same time. Faith is a 
received grace.?^? In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 3 (406/407) states that 
grace is given gratis — gratia donata — and is not paid for as merces. In 
this specific context, Augustine also explains that faith is a grace. After we 
receive the grace of faith we are justified. By believing we receive eternal 
life. Faith and eternal grace are received and not deserved. By believing, 
we 'deserve' eternal life. This faith, however, is also granted as a grace. 
Eternal life is thus a grace, namely gratia pro gratia.?^^ In Epistula 55 (401), 
addressed to Januarius, in which Gal. 5,6 and Hab. 2,4 are associated with 


338 Expositio epistulae ad Galatas 21. 

339 De sermone Domini in monte 1, 13. 

340 Contra Faustum Manicheum 16, 29. Cf. Contra Faustum Manicheum 12, 47, in which 
Rom. 1,17 is associated with Gal. 3,6 and Gal. 3,8 to underline justification by faith. Neither 
text deals with the gratia status, although Augustine calls upon his listeners to believe in 
the prophets in $46. 

34 Quaestiones euangeliorum 2, 39, 1. The disciples ask for their faith to be strength- 
ened (Lk. 17,5) into a faith in that which cannot be seen. Rom. 117 — in combination with 
2 Cor. 318; 1]n. 3,2 (being like God) and 1 Cor. 13,12 (face to face) — alludes to Jn. 1,12: “dedit 
nobis potestatem filios Dei fieri, credentibus in nomine eius". 

342 In epistulam Iohannis ad Parthos tractatus 4, 8. Cf. In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 
1, 2 (La Bonnardière, Berrouard: 406/407) where the connection between iustitia and fides 
is nevertheless not developed. 

343 De fide et symbolo 1. 

344 In Johannis euangelium tractatus 3, 9 (La Bonnardière, Berrouard: 406/407). 
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one another, Augustine writes about the transition from death to life, a 
transition that takes place through faith. This faith leads to the forgiveness 
of sins in the hope of eternal life. Augustine creates the impression in this 
letter that faith belongs to the domain of grace, without explicitly formu- 
lating it as such. He places it on the same line as hope and love through 
which the faithful begin their lives sub gratia through baptism, die and are 
buried with Christ (Col. 3,2-4). Having shared in Christ's death, however, 
the believer also shares in his resurrection (Rom. 8,10—11). Augustine thus 
states in the first instance that just as it is given to us that we die with 
the Lord, so it shall be given to us that we shall rise with Christ. Secondly, 
faith (together with love and hope) sees to it that we are able to die and 
likewise that we can make the transition from death to life. Faith thus has 
a gift character at this juncture.?^* In the same letter, Augustine associ- 
ates Rom. 117 with his analysis of the four dimensions of the cross from 
Eph. 3418-19. The breadth of the cross is joy brought about by works. Its 
height is expectation of a reward from the just God. Its length is patiently 
waiting for this reward. Its depth is hopeful expectation here on earth of 
this reward, since its fulfilment is reserved for the hereafter. Here on earth 
there is only faith and our expectation remains unfulfilled. Augustine uses 
Rom. 117 here to reinforce his point.?46 

In these early writings, fides and iustitia, as both terms appear in 
Rom. 1,17, are also associated with the struggle against the concupiscen- 
tia carnis. In Enarratio in Psalmum 32 (403), Augustine uses Rom. 117 
to explain what it means to be iustus. Iustitia is fides. Fides and iustitia 
imply one another, are bound to one another. More specifically, those 
who believe are careful, make an effort, and struggle together with the 
will against the flesh, a struggle that God helps them to win.?^" In his 
explanation of Gal. 6,7 (read by Augustine as *God reaps what we sow") 
in Expositio epistulae ad Galatas (394—395), Augustine alludes to Rom. 1,17 
as the harvest in question. He takes this idea further in his explanation 


345 Epistula 55, 3, to Januarius (401). “Hic transitus a nobis modo agitur per fidem, quae 
nobis est in remissionem peccatorum, in spe uitae aeternae diligentibus Deum et proxi- 
mum, quia fides per dilectionem operatur [Gal. 5,6] et iustus ex fide uiuit [Hab. 2,4] [...]." 
[CSEL 34/2 p. 171/15-18.] 

946 Epistula 55, 25. 

9^7 Enarratio in Psalmum 32, 2, 1, 4 (Müller, La Bonnardiére, Rondet: 394/395, Rondet: 
autumn 403, Zarb: August 403, La Bonnardiére: 14/15/09/403). “Fides tua, iustitia tua, quia 
utique si credis, caues; si autem caues, conaris; et conatum tuum nouit Deus, et uolunta- 
tem tuam inspicit, et luctam cum carne considerat, et hortatur ut pugnes, et adiuuat ut 
uincas, et certantem exspectat, et deficientem subleuat, et uincentem coronat." [CCL 38 
p. 249/18-22.] 
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of Gal. 6,8. The human person ought not to “sow in the flesh”, an action 
focused on the well-being of the body alone. “Qui autem seminauerit in 
Spiritu, de Spiritu metet uitam aeternam Gal. 6,8]. Seminatio in Spiritu 
est ex fide cum caritate seruire iustitiae et non obaudire desideriis pec- 
cati, quamuis de mortali carne existentibus.”348 Enarratio in Psalmum 146 
(403)?*? explains the meaning of God healing the humble of heart. This 
healing only reaches completion in the hereafter, after we dispose of our 
sinful nature. Augustine uses the inner struggle alluded to in Rom. 7,23-25 
to depict our earthly imperfection. Healing, moreover, is (only) the result 
of God's grace. He goes on to insist that our human spirits have received 
the Spirit (Rom. 8,10-11) so that they can begin to serve God through faith, 
on the basis of which they deserve to be called iustus (Rom. 117). The 
precise status of fides is not made clear at this juncture, although it is 
clear that God creates its conditions. In this sense we can conclude that 
Augustine considers fides to be given by God. 

Rom. 1,17 is to be found in Augustine's anti-Pelagian oeuvre in a variety 
of contexts and serves explicitly to demonstrate that faith is a gift of God. 
De spiritu et littera 18 (412) deals with the relationship between gratia and 
lex. In this context, Augustine states unequivocally that justification takes 
place through faith and that faith is given by God.350 Contra duas epistu- 
las Pelagianorum 1, 7 (421) quotes Rom. 117 to argue plainly that faith is 
given by God and is thus grace. The human will is not compelled to desire 
evil, but a person can only desire something good with the help of God's 
grace. Augustine bases his argument here on Rom. 14,23: "whatever does 
not proceed from faith is sin". For this reason, a good will that avoids 
sin is the will of a believer. Augustine alludes to Rom. 1,17 in this regard. 
“Ac per hoc bona uoluntas, quae se abstrahit a peccato, fidelis est, quia 
iustus ex fide uiuit [Rom. 117], ad fidem autem pertinet credere in Chris- 
tum et nemo potest credere in eum, hoc est uenire ad eum, nisi fuerit illi 


348 Exbositio epistulae ad Galatas 61. [CSEL 84 p. 136/14-18.] 

349 Enarratio in Psalmum 146, 6 (Müller: —, Zarb: September-December 412, Rondet: late 
summer-autumn 41, La Bonnardière: 409, Dolbeau: winter 403-404?, Hombert: December 
403.) 

350 De spiritu et littera ad Marcellinum 18. "Iustitia enim Dei in eo reuelatur ex fide in 
fidem, sicut scriptum est [Rom. 116sq.]: iustus autem ex fide uiuit [Hab. 2,4; Rom. 117]. Haec 
est iustitia Dei, quae in testamento uetere uelata in nouo reuelatur; quae ideo iustitia Dei 
dicitur, quod inpertiendo eam iustos facit, sicut Domini est salus [Ps. 3,9], qua saluos facit. 
Et haec est fides, ex qua et in quam reuelatur, ex fide scilicet annuntiantium in fidem 
oboedientium. Qua fide Iesu Christi, id est quam nobis contulit Christus, credimus ex Deo 
nobis esse pleniusque futurum esse quod iuste uiuimus. Vnde illi ea pietate, qua solus 
colendus est, gratias agimus." [CSEL 60 p. 171/2-11.] 
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datum. Nemo igitur potest habere uoluntatem iustam, nisi nullis praece- 
dentibus meritis acceperit ueram, hoc est gratuitam desuper gratiam.”5! 
Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum 3, 5 (cf. 3, 4 supra) states that God 
makes a distinction between the children of God and the children of the 
devil, a difference not only based on baptism, but also on the genuineness 
of one's faith. Genuine faith works through love (Gal. 5,6) and is the faith 
whereby the righteous person lives (Rom. 117). The relationship between 
faith and works is also discussed in detail in De gratia et libero arbitrio 
(426/427). Faith comes before works, the latter stemming from the former 
and not vice versa. The works of a righteous person, therefore, also come 
from God, the one from whom faith comes. This is the faith of which the 
Scripture says: "iustus ex fide uiuit" (Hab. 2,4, Rom. 117, Gal. 3,11).352 De 
praedestinatione sanctorum (428/429) states that God promised to Abra- 
ham the faith (and not the works) of Abraham's children. In short, good 
works have their roots in faith and this faith is given by God.?53 

De perfectione iustitiae (415) harks back to the pericope in order to dem- 
onstrate that human beings live and breathe per fidem, non per speciem.?54 
People live on earth ex fide and are not perfect.?95 By refusing to give in 
to the temptations of the flesh, the righteous live ex fide. In so doing they 
appeal to God for help in their struggle against sin. The same righteous 
men and women have the potestas not to desire sin, but it is not within 
their potestas to achieve the perfect good. They possess the potestas to do 


331 Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum 1, 7. [CSEL 60 p. 429/5-10.] 

Cf. Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum 1, 14 where the remaining part of Gal. 3,11 is 
used in the context of Rom. 7 to demonstrate that no one is justified by the law. The same 
explanation can be found in Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 2, 199 (429/430). Contra 
duas epistulas Pelagianorum 3, 13 (421) likewise uses this part of the verse, in this instance 
in the context of the relationship between the Old and the New Testament. The role of 
the Old Testament was not to remove our sins, but to make us aware of them, such that 
the proud will not think that they can justify themselves and that they do not need the 
help — grace — of God. The human person is justified by the iustitia he or she receives 
from God (Rom. 3,20-21). Since the law does not justify, it thus testifies to the iustitia of 
God and to the fact that justification comes from God alone (Gal. 3,11). "Sic ergo cum lex 
non iustificat inpium de praeuaricatione conuictum, mittit ad iustificantem Deum atque 
ita iustitiae Dei perhibet testimonium; [...]." [CSEL 50 p. 500/16-18.] This use of Gal. 3,11 
is thus unrelated to fides. 

332 De gratia et libero arbitrio 17. 

353 De praedestinatione sanctorum 20. 

35^ De perfectione iustitiae hominis 18. 

355 De perfectione iustitiae hominis 23. Cf. De perfectione iustitiae hominis 19 in which 
Augustine suggests that the praying of Mt. 6,12 reveals the life of the righteous person who 
lives ex fide. Faith and hope are replaced in the hereafter by the reality of that which we 
believe in and hope for. Only love does not disappear, rather it multiplies. 
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good (not to give in to sinful desire, to detest concupiscentia, to give alms, 
to forgive...) but not to realise this good completely. Perfect good is only 
possible when concupiscentia is no more, after the resurrection.?96 In De 
gratia Christi et de peccato originali (418), Augustine argues along similar 
lines that in this life we can only see the perfect justification for which we 
hope with the eyes of faith.857 

De nuptiis et concupiscentia (419/421) links the verse to the peccatum 
originale via the olive tree metaphor. Fides is only possible after baptism. 
Adam was transformed by his sin into a wild olive tree, which is domes- 
ticated by grace through the forgiveness of sin in baptism. Nevertheless, 
the domesticated olive tree always gives birth to a wild olive, which con- 
tinues to be wild until it is reborn through grace. The forgiveness of sins 
sees to it that guilt does not spoil the olive oil, namely life according to 
Christ whereby the iustus lives by faith (Rom. 117).39? In the context of 
the struggle against concupiscentia, Contra Iulianum (421/422) uses the 
pericope to place the emphasis once again on the bond between fides and 
iustitia. An unrighteous person has no real merit. Likewise, one cannot 
be truly justified without living in faith. According to Augustine, how- 
ever, the Pelagians wrongly claim that a person can be justified without 
faith (e.g. Fabricius, Fabius, Scipio, Regulus).59 Augustine objects that if 
iustitia stems from human nature and the human will then Christ died 
for nothing.?9? In the preceding paragraph, Augustine used Prov. 24,24 to 
pronounce a curse over all those who speak of an unbeliever as justified. 


356 De perfectione iustitiae hominis 28. 

357 De gratia Christi et de peccato originali 1, 53. 

358 De nuptiis et concupiscentia ad Valerium 1, 37. Augustine points out here that a child 
does not receive forgiveness of sins until it is baptised. An unbaptised child, therefore 
is still sinful and as such can expect eternal punishment. Parents pass on sin to their 
children via the flesh. Although the guilt of sin is taken away by baptism, it remains 
present in a hidden way, just as the wild olive is still present in the seed of the domesti- 
cated olive tree. 

359 Augustine's claim requires closer scrutiny. Julian takes the natural goodness of the 
human person as his point of departure, referring indeed to the example of the virtu- 
ous pagans to illustrate that men and women are capable of acting morally on their own 
strength, i.e. without additional grace. Even without believing, he insists, a person can be 
righteous, humble, pure etc. For Julian, however, the pagans's moral excellence does not 
immediately imply that they are capable of justifying and saving themselves. In the first 
instance, the said pagans are guilty of the sin of superstition and in the second instance 
Julian was never to deny the necessity of baptism, although he did not accept Augustine's 
reasoning in this regard (namely original sin). Cf. Lamberigts, De polemiek. Deel I: Julianus 
van Aeclanum. Volume I: Tekst & Volume II: Voetnoten, passim. 

360 Contra Iulianum 4, 17. 
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He invites Julian to ascribe the virtues found among unbelievers to the 
grace of God and not to their own will.561 

Reference to Rom. 147 is also to be found in writings after 411/412 that 
do not have an outspoken anti-Pelagian tenor.?9? De patientia (417—418) 
clearly states that faith is grace. Electio is not the result of the merita 
acquired by previous bona opera. Grace is granted gratis and it precedes 
human virtues. If grace were to be granted on the basis of our own merits 
then it would no longer be a gratuitous gift. Grace makes merit possible, 
but is not granted according to merit. Grace grants meritum, not meritum 
grace. Grace even precedes faith, the faith that is the beginning of all good 
works. Augustine supports this argument on the basis of Rom. 117. Grace 
does not limit itself to helping the /usti, it also has the justification of 
the impii as its target. If the just person is helped by grace, it is still not 
a meritum (although it would appear that grace is granted on account 
of righteousness) because grace helps what it has previously granted. 
This grace thus precedes every good human deed.?8? In the Enchiridion 
(421/422), Augustine uses the pericope primarily to argue that faith pre- 
supposes human consent.%64 De trinitate (411-427) also contains the verse 
although it is not overtly explained. Augustine presents faith as a task in 
De trinitate, a faith that is simultaneously granted.365 

The verse can be found in a number of places in De ciuitate Dei (415),566 
although Augustine only speaks about the gratia status of fides in one of 


361 Contra Iulianum 4, 16. 

362 Contra aduersarium legis et prophetarum 2, 13 (419/420). Rom. 1,17 is not cited on 
account of the notion of iustitia, but only on account of the segment: "sicut scriptum est". 
The verse functions here to refute the suggestion that Paul rejected the Old Testament 
prophets as liars in Tit. 1,12. 

363 De patientia 17. 

364 De fide spe et caritate (Enchiridion) 20. 

365 De trinitate 4, 5 (Hombert: 411-414). “Haec uita ex fide facta est quoniam iustus ex 
fide uiuit [Rom. 117; Gal. 3,11; Heb. 10,38; Hab. 2,4]." [CCL 50 p. 166/44—45.] 

Although the status of gratia is not treated here, gratia is alluded to nevertheless 
through the claim that life and resurrection are granted by Christ. 

De trinitate 13, 26 (Hombert: 420-426/427) is a call to faith. “Nunc librum istum ita 
claudimus ut admoneamus quod iustus ex fide uiuit [Gal. 311], quae fides per dilectionem 
operatur [Gal. 5,6] [...]." [CCL 50 p. 419/64-65.] (C£. infra in our discussion of Gal. 5,6). 

Cf. De trinitate 14, 4 (Hombert: 420-426/427). The link is established here with 2 Cor. 5,6 
(per fidem and not per speciem). Although righteous persons live their earthly lives accord- 
ing to the inner person, striving for truth in their provisional faith and aligning themselves 
towards the eternal, they do not achieve the beatific vision in this life. 

366 De ciuitate Dei 4, 20 (Fitzgerald: 415) identifies iustitia and fides in the context of the 
non-believing pagans. De ciuitate Dei 14, 2 (Fitzgerald: 419/420-425) quotes Rom. 1,17 to 
demonstrate that the works of the flesh and of the law are of little account. De ciuitate Dei 
20, 26 (Fitzgerald: 425—427) states that the church does not offer sacrifice in sin as the Jews, 
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them. People must live correctly if they want to acquire eternal life and 
avoid unending death. The just person lives by faith, as yet unable to see 
the good he or she wishes to achieve. The human person, however, is like- 
wise incapable of living correctly without assistance. "[...] nisi credentes 
adiuuet et orantes qui et ipsam fidem dedit, qua nos ab illo adiuuandos 
esse credamus."?67 

Rom. 1,17 can also be found in the letters from this period.568 In letter 
190 (418), for example, Augustine argues that the patriarchs of the Old 
Testament were saved by the same faith in Christ as we are now saved. 
They too were iustus on account of their faith.?69 Epistula 194 (418—419), to 
Sixtus, was to play an important role in the controversy with the monks 
of Hadrumetum. The letter in question is dominated by the anti-Pelagian 
theme of grace. Grace is not preceded by merits that make it deserved. 
Grace rather produces merits in the human person.??? Augustine argues 
here that even faith is a gift of God, since faith presupposes love and love is 
given by the Holy Spirit.?" He uses Rom. 117 to establish the link between 
fides and iustitia, insisting at the same time that faith and righteousness are 
not a merces. It is precisely this faith and this righteousness — which God 
himself granted to the human person - that are rewarded, for which 


but in faith. The church makes sacrifice in righteousness and thus also in faith. Augustine 
identified righteousness and faith via Rom. 1,17. 

367 De ciuitate Dei 19, 4 (Fitzgerald: 425—427). "Si ergo quaeratur a nobis, quid ciuitas Dei 
de his singulis interrogata respondeat ac primum de finibus bonorum malorumque quid 
sentiat: respondebit aeternam uitam esse summum bonum, aeternam uero mortem sum- 
mum malum; propter illam proinde adipiscendam istamque uitandam recte nobis esse 
uiuendum. Propter quod scriptum est: iustus ex fide uiuit [Hab. 2,4; Gal. 3,1]; quoniam 
neque bonum nostrum iam uidemus, unde oportet ut credendo quaeramus, neque ipsum 
recte uiuere nobis ex nobis est, nisi credentes adiuuet et orantes qui et ipsam fidem dedit, 
qua nos ab illo adiuuandos esse credamus." [CCL 48 p. 664/1-10.] 

368 Cf Epistula 186, 6 (April/August 417), to Paulinus of Nola, against Pelagius. Augustine 
insists that prior to the reception of grace the human person only possesses negative and 
not positive virtues. Fides is not mentioned in his explanation of Rom. 1,17, although the 
theme is discussed in $7. Fides is received as grace and is not deserved. After the reception 
of fides, the believer is expected to do good works. 

369 Epistula 190, 6 (summer, autumn 418) to Optatus. This letter focuses on the origin of 
the human soul and the theme of grace enjoys a degree of prominence. 

Cf. Epistula 167, 13 (415), to Jerome, dealing with the law on the basis of Jas. 2,10. No 
mention is made of the theme of fides. Augustine makes the following comparison: an 
increase and growth in wisdom does not imply the initial absence of wisdom tout court. 
A similar growth is to be observed with regard to iustitia and this likewise does not imply 
that iustitia is initially absent. In this sense it can be argued that one saint has more iustitia 
than another. 

370 Epistula 194, 19. 

3" Epistula 194, 10-11. 
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God grants a merces.?7? Even eternal life — as Paul demonstrates (Rom. 6,23; 
Jas. 117; 1 Cor. 4,7; Jn. 116) — is a grace and not a merces.??? 

Several tractates from In Iohannis euangelium tractatus explain fides 
and iustitia according to Rom. 117.37* Of particular interest here is the clear 
relationship between sermones 143 and 144 (esp. 144) and In Iohannis euan- 
gelium tractatus 95, 2 (q19).?5 In the first instance, the latter observes that 
several places in the Scriptures show Christ censuring/judging/condemn- 
ing - arguere.?76 Why does Jn. 16,8 entrust this arguere to the Holy Spirit?377 
Augustine answers that the one sin of unbelief sums up all other sins.378 
The same elements recur here, although not in the same structured man- 
ner as in sermo 144. In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 95, 2 clearly contains 
an anti-Pelagian discourse on iustitia. Those who think they are without 
sin and those who think themselves righteous sua uoluntate sufficiente, 
are not iustus, but inflatus and they do not live recte.?7? The relationship 
between iustitia and fides is established via Rom. 117. To be righteous is 
to believe, and in particular to believe in what we cannot see ( Jn. 16,10). 
Rooted in Rom. 117 with a link to Jn. 16,10, the underlying idea here is 
that the disciples no longer beheld Christ in the weakness of his mortal 
humanity after his ascension, but lived rather according to their faith in 


372 Epistula 194, 20. "Etiam et merces appellatur plurimis sanctarum scripturarum locis; 
numquam porro dicta est merces iustitia uel fides, quia iustitiae uel fidei redditur merces." 
[CSEL 57 p. 191/18-21.] 

373 Epistula 194, 21. 

374 Johannis euangelium tractatus 22, 6 (Berrouard: 419/420). Augustine uses Rom. 1,17 
to identify faith, life and iustitia in a context in which he points out that Christ's promise 
and faith do not preclude physical death. Those who have no faith are dead. Those who 
live have faith. 

In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 45, 15 (Berrouard: 414) combines Eph. 3,17; Gal. 5,6 and 
Rom. 1,17 in order to argue that the human person acquires eternal life through faith in 
Christ. In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 5o, 6 (Berrouard: 414) identifies fides and iustitia 
without explaining the fides status of gratia. 

375 In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 95, 2 (Berrouard: early 419). See our discussion of 
Jn. 16,8-n. 

376 Jn. 15,19; 15,22; 17,25. Mt. 25,41. 

377 In [ohannis euangelium tractatus 95, 1. 

378 "Au sermon 144, 2, 3; PL 38, 788, Augustin avait déjà soulevé la méme question qui 
est posée dans son esprit par suite de la construction qui met en paralléle le péché et la 
justice comme motifs de la confusion et de la réfutation du monde par le Paraclet." Ber- 
rouard, Homélies sur l'Évangile, 261, n. 17. 

379 Augustine argues in somewhat complex terms that the world (sinful humanity) 
becomes confused (arguitur) at two levels, namely peccatum and iustitia. At the peccatum 
level we are confused by our own sin; at the iustitia we are confused by the iustitia. This 
alludes to those who have a mistaken understanding of iustitia. 
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his divinity.38? Justitia, after all, is believing in the Christ we cannot see 
in the here and now (Jn. 16,10). In short, iustitia consists of the correct 
fides.38 

In the (not specifically anti-Pelagian) sermones of this period, Rom. 117 
serves in the first instance for establishing identifications. Sermo 10 (circa 
412)??? identifies life and faith with the distinction between the Jews and 
the converted gentes. Augustine supports his argument with reference 
to 1 Kg. 316-27, the story of the two mothers submitting themselves to 
the judgement of Solomon. He contrasts the synagogue with the ecclesia 
and its living faith. The synagogue is symbolised by the mother with the 
dead child. The latter represents Jewish circumcision, which is also ‘dead’ 
because of the carnal rather than spiritual interpretation ascribed to it by 
the Jews.383 The church, living according to faith, is represented by the 
mother with the living child.884 In sermo 49 (418),?8* believing and being 
righteous mutually imply one another.%86 Sermo 189 (date?)?9" deals with 
the theme of iustitia as a gift received from God. The said iustitia came 
to earth with the coming of Christ and Christmas. Before the coming of 
Christ, people only had sin and did not possess iustitia. Via an allusion 
to Rom. 117, observing that there is no iustitia without faith, Augustine 
implies that faith is also received although he does not say so explicitly.588 
Basing himself on Rom. 1,17 he treats saints, believers and iusti as equals?8? 


380 In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 95, 2-3. 

38! [n Johannis euangelium tractatus 95, 3. 

382 Rebillard: close to 412, Gryson: circa 412. 

383 s. 10, 2. “Et duae quidem feminae synagoga et ecclesia in prima facie considerationis 
occurrunt. Synagoga enim Christumfilium suum ex ludaeis secundum carnem natum 
occidisse conuincitur dormiens, id est praesentis uitae sequendo lucem, manifestationemque 
ueritatis in uerbis Domini non intellegens; unde etiam scriptum est: surge qui dormis et exu- 
rge a mortuis, et illuminabit te Christus [Eph. 514]." [CCL 41 pp. 153/40-154/46.] 

This condemnation of the Jews is to be found throughout Augustine's sermon corpus. 
He accuses them in the first instance of trying to fulfil the law without the help of grace. 
The sermo in question, however, is particularly harsh on the Jews. Cf. Dupont, ‘The Rela- 
tion between Pagani, Gentes and Infideles.’ 

384 s, 10, 2. “Hac illuminatione, tamquam mane facto, intellegit ecclesia gratiam spiri- 
talem, repellens a se carnale opus legis, tamquam mortuum alienum; et sibi uindicans 
uiuam fidem, quoniam iustus ex fide uiuit (Rom. 117), quam in Patris et Filii et Spiritus 
Sancti nomine consecuta est, et ideo tamquam triduanum Filium certa cognoscit, nec eum 
sibi eri patitur." [CCL 41 p. 155/99-105.] 

385 Rebillard: 418, Gryson: 418. 

386 s, 49, 2; 4; 5. 

387 Rebillard: —, Gryson: Christmas prior to 410. 

388 s 189, 2. 

389 s, Guelf. 18. Rebillard: Sunday after Easter after 412, Gryson: Sunday after Easter 
416/417. 
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in sermo 260D (date?).39° Sermo 335M (date?)9??! contains the same iden- 
tification. The happy life is achieved through faith and through this same 
faith we are righteous (Rom. 117)??? Earlier in the same sermon, Augustine 
observes that the human person has received everything from the Lord, 
even that which he or she returns to him.393 Sermo 361 (date?)99* places 
the righteous and believers on an equal footing on the basis of Rom. 117 
in the context of the claim that only the iusti know how to fulfil certain 
rituals correctly (in this instance a funeral).5°5 

Rom. 117 is cited with regularity by Augustine, even prior to 4n. In 
his early exegesis of this verse, Augustine alludes repeatedly to the grace 
character of faith. This assertion returns with frequency and vigour after 
the beginning of the Pelagian controversy, especially in the writings and 
sermons that address themselves to the controversy and clearly insist that 
faith is grace. The most systematic and subtle elaboration of the gratia 
status of fides on the basis of this verse can be found in sermo 144 and In 
Iohannis euangelium tractatus 95, both related at the level of content and 
both a commentary on Jn. 16,8-u. 


44 Gal. 56 
Fides per dilectionem operatur. (sermones 71, 16; 156, 4; 158, 6; 168, 2.) 


Gal. 5,6 occurs with some frequency in the work of Augustine. Prior to 
the Pelagian controversy, Augustine uses the verse in a number of pre- 
400 writings to point out the difference between the law (maintained 
out of fear) and faith (out of love).39° He also couples the verse to the 
relationship between faith and works: first faith (as grace) and then good 
works (as the task of human beings).39” Epistula 55 (400—401) associates 


390 s, 260D, 1. 

391 s, Lambot 23. Rebillard: —, Gryson: —. 

392 s, 335M, 5. 

393 s, 335M, 4. 

39^ Rebillard: winter 410-41, Gryson: December 403. 

395 s, 961, 6. 

396 Expositio epistulae ad Galatas 42 (394/395). Augustine offers commentary on Gal. 5,6. 
"[...] et hic illud tetigit, quia sub lege seruitus per timorem operatur." [CSEL 84 p. 14/13-14.] 

Contra Faustum Manicheum 19, 27 (397/399) deals with this verse in the context of 
the difference between the Old Testament and the New, namely the fulflment of the 
law through love (cf. Rom. 13,8). Christ grants us the gift of love whereby we can fulfil the law 
(Gal. 5,6). In actual fact, nothing is said here about fides. 

397 De diuersis quaestionibus octoginta tribus 76, 2 (388-396). This relates to a quaestio 
concerning Jas. 2,20: there can be no faith without works. In $2, Augustine explains that it 
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Gal. 5,6 with Hab. 2,4 (Rom. 1,17, Gal. 3,11: "iustus ex fide uiuit"), point- 
ing out that the human person passes from death to life through faith. 
This faith leads to the forgiveness of sins and to hope in eternal life. The 
bond (of grace) between dilectio, iustitia and fides, however, is not made 
explicit.398 The theme of correct faith, or faith through love, returns in 
Epistula 148 (410). Only those who possess true faith, which works through 
love, purify their own heart and shall see God.??? In De sancta uirginitate 
(401), faith appears to have an active component. The New Testament 
verse is employed to explain the cooperation that takes place between 
virgins and married women (mothers) for the (spiritual) engenderment of 
believers. It is a cooperation in faith, a faith that works through love.400 
Gal. 5,6 appears in the sermon genre prior to 41/412. [n epistulam Iohan- 
nis ad Parthos tractatus 10 (406/407) associates this faith with love. There 
can be no faith without love, namely without works. Faith is thus the result 
of works of love and this love is granted by God.*! Augustine explicitly 
thematizes the relationship between works and faith on the basis of Gal. 
5,6 in Enarratio in Psalmum 31, 2 (392).^?? It is impossible to speak of good 
works prior to faith. Good works rather are the result of faith. Faith, after 
all, should not remain unfruitful forever, and faith works through love 
(Gal. 5,6).4% Augustine then places the emphasis on the verb operari in 
Gal. 5,6 and in so doing — reading the verse somewhat freely — he implies 
that the verse calls us to works. He goes on to argue that this call to 
works does not run counter to the Pauline claim that justification is based 
on faith alone, irrespective of our works (Rom. 3,28). Precisely because 


is not the good works that one performs prior to faith that lead to justification. It is only 
after one has received faith (as grace) that one is called to perform good works. Augustine 
thus harmonises the texts of James and Paul. 

398 Epistula 55, 3 (400—401), to Januarius. “Hic transitus a nobis modo agitur per fidem, 
quae nobis est in remissionem peccatorum, in spe uitae aeternae diligentibus Deum et 
proximum, quia fides per dilectionem operatur [Gal. 5,6] et iustus ex fide uiuit [Hab. 2,4]; 
[...].” [CSEL 34, 2 p. 171/15-18.] 

399 Epistula 148, 12 (410). 

400 De sancta uirginitate 7. 

401 [n epistulam Iohannis ad Parthos tractatus 10, 1-2. Once again, reference is made 
here to the difference betweent the faith of Peter and that of demons. 

402 Enarratio in Psalmum 31, 2, 5-6 (La Bonnardière: 392, Zarb: January 413, Rondet: 
412/413, de Blic: 396—410). 

?03 Enarratio in Psalmum 3, 2, 5. Augustine makes a distinction here between love of 
God and of one's neighbour (caritas) and love of the world (concupiscere). 

404 Enarratio in Psalmum 31, 2, 6. "Quomodo ergo dicit apostolus iustificari hominem, 
sine operibus ex fide, cum alio loco dicat: fides quae per dilectionem operatur [Gal. 5,6].” 
[CCL 38 p. 229/1-3.] 
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faith is not deserved and is entirely a question of grace, there are no works 
prior to faith. Faith is given to us as a gift and justification is granted 
through faith. After this gift of grace, faith becomes effective when we 
opt for (the works of) love.4°5 In sermo 2 (date?),*96 Augustine likewise 
deals with the priority of faith to the works of faith.*?" He endeavours to 
explain the combination of Rom. 3,8 - the idea that we are justified by 
faith without the works of the law — and Gal. 5,6, which states that faith 
works through caritas. He begins with the case of a person who receives 
the sacraments of faith on his or her deathbed. The dying person is thus 
justified without works by believing “in eum qui iustificat impium" (Rom. 
4,5). The dying person likewise has no time to do good works. The situ- 
ation is similar to that of the thief who died on the cross next to Jesus. 
The thief was justified though faith alone (Rom. 10,10), and without works. 
"Nam fides quae per dilectionem operatur, et si non sit in quo exterius 
operetur, in corde tamen feruens seruatur."?8 According to Augustine, 
there were people under the law (Jews) who boasted about the works of 
the law. They performed the said works out of fear, however, and not out 
of love. Moreover, they considered themselves justified and superior to 
the gentes who did not perform the works of the law. As Augustine points 
out, however, the apostle who preached the faith to the gentes did not 
agree with them. Paul observed that the nations were justified through 
faith in such a way that they started to perform good works after having 
come to faith. They had not earned the gift of faith, therefore, on account 
of their good works. According to Augustine, it is for this reason that Paul 
was so sure of himself when he insisted that a person can be justified 
through faith without the works of the law. This faith works through love 
in the heart (Gal. 5,6), even if it does not operate externally in works. The 
Jews, by contrast, carried out their works out of fear.4°9 In sermo go (410), 
Augustine expresses his opposition to the Donatist practice of disowning 
sinners. He reminds the Donatists that faith must always go hand in hand 


^05 Enarratio in Psalmum 31, 2, 6. 

406 Rebillard: close to 391, Gryson: 404/405. 

407 s, 2, 9. Taking Abraham as his example, Augustine argues that justification is based 
on faith. Abraham believed God. "Quod credidit Deo, intus in corde, in sola fide est." [CCL 41 
p. 16/224-225.] The fact that Abraham was willing to sacrifice his son represents great faith 
and a great work at one and the same time, a work of faith. “[...] magna fide est utique, et 
magnum opus [...].” [CCL 41 p. 16/227—228.]. 

408 s, 2, 9. [CCL 41 p. 16/241-243. | 

409: $2.0: 
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with caritas. In the final analysis one must have the correct form of fides, 
namely the fides that works through love.#10 

In the anti-Pelagian writings, Gal. 5,6 appears in the context of the 
relationship between faith and works. Although the use of Gal. 5,6 in De 
gratia Christi et de peccato originali 1, 27 (418) does not relate directly to 
fides, Augustine employs the verse ("faith works through love") together 
with Rom. 14,23 ("what does not come from faith is sin") to point out that 
where love is absent there can be no talk of good works." De gestis Pelagii 
(416-417) establishes the sequence: first faith and only then good works, 
good works that have their roots in faith. People do not come to faith 
by good works, but rather by grace. Once faith is found, however, good 
works should not remain absent. Faith receives the grace to be able to 
do good works, but this fides is not earned by one or other work. Fides 
is received from God (1 Cor. 4,7).*? De gratia et libero arbitrio (426—427) 
argues that faith on its own is not enough and it must be followed by good 
works. We receive such good works from God, as we have received faith 
and love from God.*8 De correptione et gratia (426—427) contains several 
references to Gal. 5,6. According to Augustine, this verse together with 
1 Cor. 477 demonstrates that the human person receives both faith that 
works through love and perseuerantia in this faith from God.^'^ God sees 
to it that the gospel is preached to the people, that the people believe in it 


40 s, go, 8 (Rebillard: close to 410, Gryson: around 410). The preacher argues here 
that while it is possible to have faith without love, it is not possible to have love without 
faith. 

411 De gratia Christi et de peccato originali 1, 27. 

42 De gestis Pelagii 34. 

48 De gratia et libero arbitrio 18. 

414 De correptione et gratia 10. 

For the use of 1 Cor. 4,7 (and 1 Cor. 1,31) during the period 411-418 and in the context 
that all good works and virtues are granted by God (esp. s. Lambot 7, ss. 155, 4; 168, 3; 185, 
3; 284, 3; 299, 3-5; 351, 4; 363, 2-4): see P.-M. Hombert, La confession de l'Église “glorieuse 
dans le seigneur”: "Qu'avons-nous que nous n'avons reçu?”. Le témoignage de la prédication 
412-418, in: P.-M. Hombert, Gloria gratiae, 198—217. For the use of 1 Cor. 4,7 and the idea 
of the grace filled gift of the initium fidei in the period 418—430, see: P.-M. Hombert, Ren- 
dus fidéles et persévérants "afin de se glorifier dans le seigneur", in: P.-M. Hombert, Gloria 
gratiae, 284-313 (with the exception of s. 131, 3-5 and s. Guelf. 17, 1; this chapter contains 
almost exclusively anti-Pelagian tractates, especially De praedestinatione sanctorum and 
De dono perseuerantiae). 
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and that they persevere in this faith that works through love.*5 Augustine 
underlines the fact that this is a faith per dilectionem.^!6 

The verse occurs in two letters, which are explicitly anti-Pelagian. Epis- 
tula 188 (October 417-April 418) states unequivocally that Pelagius ignores 
the grace that helps human beings to live a just and pious life with the 
gift of love. Augustine confronts Pelagius with Gal. 5,6, namely that faith 
works through love. He writes in this regard of the faith from which the 
righteous person lives, a faith without which there can be no good works 
and a faith that is given by God.*!” Addressed to Sixtus, Epistula 194, 1 
(late 418/early 419) calls its reader to uphold the faith of Christians (out of 
love) and not the faith of demons (out of fear). Augustine writes here that 
the love of God, without which no life can be good, is given by the Holy 
Spirit (Rom. 5,5) and it is a faith that works through love (Gal. 5,6).418 

After 411/412, the verse in question also occurs outside the anti-Pelagian 
corpus. De fide et operibus (413), for example, harks back to the verse in 
several places.*!? Faith in Christ is faith in Christian grace. It is the faith 
that works through love and not the faith of demons that is rooted in fear. 
This faith places Christ in the heart of the believer, creating a foundation 
whereby no one who believes shall perish. One should not choose the 
faith of demons, but rather the faith that works through love, the faith 
of grace.420 The love through which this faith is efficacious is the love of 
divine grace.#1 Once faith has been found, the works of justice should 
follow,^?? the works of love.*?? Based on the conviction that faith works 
through love (Gal. 5,6) De patientia 25 (417/418) distinguishes between the 


45 De correptione et gratia 13. If believers deviate from the faith at given moments, they 
only return after having been corrected. 

^16 De correptione et gratia 16; 21; 35. 

Cf. De correptione et gratia 40. The fillii perditionis who do not receive the gift of per- 
seuerantia, begin with faith (that works through love) and lead a life of faith and iustitia 
for a (limited) period, but they do not persevere and later abandon the faith. 

417 Epistula 188, 13 is adressed to Juliana and deals with her daughter Demetrias. Augus- 
tine warns her explicitly against Pelagius. In $13, Augustine makes a connection with 
Rom. 12,3: God gives everyone a measure of faith. 

48 Epistula 194, 11. It is important to note here that according to Augustine (Epistulae 
191 and 194), Sixtus — who was later to support the condemnation of Pelagianism as pope — 
was initially well-disposed towards Pelagianism. The events of 418, however, led him to 
abandon the Pelagian line of thought. 

419 De fide et operibus 21; 27; 28; 30; 38; 42; 46; 49. 

420 De fide et operibus 27; 30; 38. 

421 De fide et operibus 28. 

422 De fide et operibus 21. 

423 De fide et operibus 3; 42; 49. 
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sons of Jerusalem on the one hand and the Jews and schismatics on the 
other.#4 In the context of his explanation of Rom. 7 in Contra aduersar- 
ium legis et prophetarum (419-420), Augustine clarifies the contradiction 
between the letter of the law, which kills, and the spirit of Christ, which 
gives life. The law forbids sin, but prohibition only increases the desire 
to sin and this sinful desire can only be neutralized by the desiderium to 
do good (recte facere), and this is realised when faith works through love 
(Gal. 5,6). Such love in practice is not given by the letter of the law, how- 
ever, but by the Spirit. The gratia status of faith is not clarified further at 
this juncture.^25 

Gal. 5,6 figures in the same context — good works do not precede faith, 
rather they follow from it — in the Enchiridion (421—422).*?8 In De trinitate, 
Gal. 5,6 is alluded to in the first instance to insist that faith works per dilec- 
tionem (420—427).??" Along similar lines, Augustine uses the same verse 
in De ciuitate Dei 21 (425-427)??? to point out that having faith stands for 
living a just and moral life. 


424 Tn De patientia $24, Augustine argues that patience is a gift from God. If this were 
not the case, then it would imply that there was something good in the human will with- 
out the help and gift of God. For that reason, he continues in $25, it cannot be denied that 
patience is a gift of God. These are the gifts of God that belong to the sons of Jerusalem, 
Christ's co-successors. Other gifts can also be received by sons of concubines, with whom, 
according to Augustine, the Jews and schismatics can be compared. Posterity is not for 
the children of the flesh, but only for the children of the promise. The sons of God are the 
members of the body of Christ. The sons of concubines receive gifts nevertheless. Accord- 
ing to Gn. 25,5-6, Abraham’s possessions were destined for Isaac. Abraham, however, also 
granted gifts to the sons of concubines and this group separated itself from Jacob. It is for 
this reason that the true sons of the free Jerusalem must also be aware that the disinher- 
ited also have gifts. 

425 Contra aduersarium legis et prophetarum 2, 28. 

Gal. 5,6 is quoted in Quaestionum libri septem 2, 166, 2; 5, 54 (419/420) in the context of 
the fulfilment of the law through love and does not deal with fides. Augustine argues along 
similar lines in Speculum 33 (427) that the law is fulfilled by love (dilectio) and by walking 
according to the Spirit (Spiritu ambulare). 

#26 De fide spe et caritate (Enchiridion) 67. 

427 De trinitate 13, 5 (Hombert: 420-426/427) deals with credere in general but not with 
the gratia status of fides. "Suam quisque igitur fidem apud se ipsum uidet; in altero autem 
credit eam esse, non uidet, et tanto firmius credit quanto fructus eius magis nouit quos 
operari solet fides per dilectionem [Gal. 5,6]." [CCL 50 p. 386/13-17.] 

Establishing a link with Rom. 1,17, De trinitate 13, 26 (Hombert: 420-426/427) is a sum- 
mons to faith. “Nunc librum istum ita claudimus ut admoneamus quod iustus ex fide uiuit 
[Gal. 3,11], quae fides per dilectionem operatur [Gal. 5,6]." [CCL 50 p. 419/64—65.] 

De trinitate 15, 32 (Hombert: 420—426/427) establishes a link between Gal. 5,6 and Rom. 5,5. 
Love is the gift of the Spirit. There is no proper faith without love. This faith differs from 
the faith of demons ( Jas. 2,19). 

428 De ciuitate Dei 21, 25 (425-427). 
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The various thematic contexts in which Gal. 5,6 is employed are also 
to be found in Augustine's correspondence. Epistula 140 (411-412), for 
example, distinguishes between earthly and heavenly love. We believe 
because of our love for iustitia, not because we fear punishment.??? Our 
earthly journey is a question of love in faith. In the hereafter, however, 
this love is rooted in contemplation and no longer in faith and hope.*30 
Epistula 147 (413) establishes a link with Eph. 3118-19 and speaks of the 
four dimensions of the love of Christ and of the cross of Christ.*?! Epistula 
149 (late 415) argues that those who live for a time in faith (that works 
through love), but do not persevere to the end, ultimately do not belong 
among those who are called by God.*3? Epistula 186 (417) establishes a 
link between works and grace. Good works are rooted in grace, but the 
latter does not stem from good works. Faith, after all, works through love. 
This love is given by the Holy Spirit (Rom. 5,5) and faith is given by God 
(Rom. 12,3).455 

Gal. 5,6 is also in evidence in the sermon genre. In Johannis euangelium 
tractatus 29, 6 (414) argues that correct credere (credere in) — via Gal. 5,6 — 
is an amare|diligere. God demands this love from us, however, only after 
granting the same love in the first instance.**+ The distinction between 
the faith of demons (out of fear) and believers (out of love) is akin to the 
distinction between Jews (acting out of fear) and believers (acting 
out of love). On the basis of Rom. 4,5, in combination with Gal. 5,6 and 


429 Epistula 140, 52 alludes to Rom. 1,17. Those who live according to faith are heirs to 
the New Testament. Epistula 189, 2 (417) explains the command to love. Love is the fulfil- 
ment of the law. It is through this love that faith is efficatious. Epistula Divjak 2*, 6 (prob- 
ably 428) establishes a bond between faith and love against the background of a discussion 
on the necessity of baptism for salvation. This bond is necessary and the faith of demons 
should not be followed. The gratia status of fides, however, is not specified. 

430 Epistula 140, 63. "Hoc totum agitur, cum in hac nostra peregrinatione fides per 
dilectionem operatur [Gal. 5,6]. In futuro autem saeculo perfecta et plena caritas sine ulla 
malorum tolerantia non fide credit, quod non uidet, nec spe desiderat, quod non tenet, 
sed in aeternum ueritatis incommutabilem speciem contemplabitur, cuius sine fine qui- 
etum opus erit laudare, quod amat, et amare, quod laudat. De hac consequenter dicit: scire 
etiam supereminentem scientiam caritatis Christi, ut impleamini in omnem plenitudinem Dei 
[Eph. 3,19].” [CSEL 44 p. 211/2-10.] 

431 Epistula 147, 34. Breadth is our performance of good acts of love, length is our per- 
seuerantia, height is looking forward to a heavenly reward (hoping with faith that works 
through love), depth is gratia. 

432 Fpistula 149, 22, addressed to Paulinus and explaining a number of biblical passages, 
including Rom. 11,28. 

433 Epistula 186, 4. 

434 [n Iohannis euangelium tractatus 29, 6 (414). The context is that of the relationship 
between intellegere and credere (Isa. 7,9 LXX: "Intellectus enim merces est fidei"). 
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Rom. 3,28-29, Enarratio in Psalmum 67 (415) explains faith's priority 
over works.^?5 In the absence of good works, the impius is justified by 
faith. Works follow after faith when we opt for love (per dilectionem Dei). 
Only those works performed out of love for God can be called good works, 
and they must be preceded by faith. Works must emerge from faith and 
not vice versa. In short, faith comes first so that good works can follow, 
and there are no good works except those that follow after faith. This 
is the sense in which Augustine explains the verse "Aethiopia praeueniet 
manus eius Deo" (Ps. 67,32). Ethiopia is justified by God, who is also the 
God of the gentes, because of its faith and not because of the works of the 
law (Rom. 3,28-29). "Appearing before God with open hands" signifies a 
receptive character. The preacher does not fully explain at this juncture 
whether our appearance before God is entirely our own choice. The sta- 
tus of fides thus remains unclear, although the emphasis is placed on our 
option for faith. This impression is reinforced by the quotation from Song 
4,8 LXX: *haec est fides, de qua ipsi ecclesiae dicitur in canticis canticorum: 
uenies, et pertransies ab initio fidei."^?6 In the sermones ad populum, Gal. 
5,6 is referred to for the most part to demonstrate the difference between 
the faith of demons (out of fear) and the faith of Peter (out of love). A 
number of variations on this theme are evident in Augustine's work. Faith 
alone, like that of the demons, is not enough. Faith must go hand in hand 
with good works and a good life, something demons do not enjoy.*?? The 
faith that purifies the heart is the love-filled faith of Peter and not the 
despair-filled faith of demons. The purified heart works through love.*38 
Faith is aflame with caritas, in other words with good works and good 
morals, and this fervour is given by the Lord. Those who long for the fire 
of love must pray for it and choose at the same time to be open towards 
it, to maintain an open heart.#3° 

Gal. 5,6 is quoted by Augustine in several places in relation to a vari- 
ety of contexts. His primary purpose is to call his reader/listener to a 


435 Enarratio in Psalmum 67, 41 (Müller, La Bonnardière, Rondet: first half of 415). 

436 Enarratio in Psalmum 67, 41. [CCL 39 p. 898/18-20.] 

437 s, 16A, u (s. Denis 20, Rebillard: 18 June 4n, Gryson: 18/06/411). This sermon insists 
that faith should not be the faith of demons, although it does not compare it with the 
faith of Peter. 

438 s, 53, u (Rebillard: 21 January 413, Gryson: 21/01/413, Deconinck: accepts Verbraken/ 
Perler: 412-413). This homily compares the faith of Peter with that of demons. The latter 
is the faith of desperate people. No reference is made here to the theme of faith rooted in 
fear rather than love. 

439 s, 234, 3 (Rebillard: Easter Tuesday 400-413, Gryson: Easter Tuesday not before 
412). 
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love-filled faith. The verse is routinely used within the anti-Pelagian writ- 
ings and sermones, often in the context of the relationship between faith 
and works, to point to the gratia character of fides. 


45 Eph. 3,17 
Habitare Christum per fidem in cordibus uestris. (sermones 158, 8; 165, 2; 174, 5.) 


Reference to Eph. 3,17 is relatively infrequent in Augustine's oeuvre. He 
quotes the verse on a number of occasions with respect to its second part 
(“ut sitis in caritate radicati et fundati" ^^? or alludes to it without making 
the link with fides.^^! References tend for the most part to be limited to 
the sermons. 

Enarratio in Psalmum 122, 4 (405-411)^*? uses Eph. 3,17 to point out that 
people are “God’s temple" secundum fidem. In heaven they will be *God's 
temple" (like the angels) secundum speciem. It is interesting to observe 
that Augustine uses this verse to identify faith and Christ exclusively in 
the sermon genre, by insisting that Christ is in the heart of the believer 
through faith. Sermo 64A (date?)^^3 deals specifically with the theme of 
martyrdom and it is in this context that Augustine preaches that those 
who wish to preserve Christ intact in them must preserve the faith intact. 
Augustine clearly identifies Christ with faith at this juncture via Eph. 3,17.44 
In a number of sermons, Augustine alludes to Christ in the boat (Lk. 8,24 
and Mt. 8,25), identifying faith and Christ via Eph. 3,17 as follows. If faith 
is awake in human persons, then Christ is also awake in them. If Christ is 
asleep in the human person, this is a sign that they have forgotten their 
faith.445 The opposite is also true. If faith is asleep in human persons, then 


440 [n epistulam Iohannis ad Parthos tractatus 2, 9 (406/407). De moribus ecclesiae 
catholicae et de moribus Manicheorum 1, 34 (387/388). Enarratio in Psalmum 9, 15 (Müller, 
La Bonnardière, Rondet: 394/395). Enarratio in Psalmum 51, 12 (Müller: -, Zarb: 413, Ron- 
det: after 413, Perler: 412/413). Enarratio in Psalmum 90, 1, 8 (Müller: —, Zarb: September- 
November 412, Rondet: after Easter 408). s. 162A, 7 (s. Denis 19, Rebillard: 404, Gryson: 404 
before June). 

441 De agone christiano 35 (396). Epistula 237, 8 (after 395). 

442 Müller: after 405 and before June 411, Zarb: December 412, Rondet spring 408 (or 
407)/415, Le Landais: December 414-August 415, La Bonnardière: winter 406-before Easter 
407?, Poque: February/March 407. 

^53 s, Mai 20. Rebillard: —, Gryson: -, Hombert: -, Hill: 396-399. 

444 s, 64A, 2. 

445 In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 49, 19 (Berrouard: 414). 

s. 361, 7 (Rebillard: winter 410-411, Gryson: December 403). This sermon develops the 
following schema: Christ, present in the heart of human persons in the form of faith, is 
awake in human persons if faith is awake in them. 
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Christ is also asleep in them. In Enarratio in Psalmum 120 (405-411), and 
via the identification of faith and Christ supported by Eph. 3,17, Augustine 
offers the following formulation: "Oportet enim ut Christus non dormiat in 
uobis, et modo intellegetis uerum esse quod dicimus. Quomodo inquies? 
Quia si dormiat fides uestra, dormit Christus in uobis. Christus enim in 
corde uestro, fides Christi est. Ait apostolus: habitare Christum per fidem 
in cordibus uestris | Eph. 3,17]. In quo non dormit fides, uigilat Christus." 446 
The opposite is also true. If Christ is awake in human persons, then their 
faith is also awake.^^" Faith in this sense would thus appear to be a human 
task, a human activity. This is also evidently so in sermo 105 (circa 412) 
in which Augustine calls his listeners to have faith within the context 
of faith, hope and love. This includes the human task of being loyal to 
one's faith and not allowing it to be corrupted by the devil so that Christ 
can live in one's heart.*^$ With a few exceptions, this call to loyal and 
untarnished faith appears to be situated prior to the Pelagian controversy, 
or at most during the early part of the controversy. 

The combination of Eph. 317 and Eph. 318 within the context of the 
theme of fides, whereby the "latitudo, longitudo, altitudo et profundum" 
from Eph. 318 denote the four dimensions of the cross — as in sermo 165 — 
is only found on two occasions: Enarratio in Psalmum 103 and Epistula 140. 
In Enarratio in Psalmum 103, 1 (prior to the Pelagian controversy?),^?? the 
context of fides is only touched on in the briefest way. Eph. 317-18 serves 
here to establish a balance between human and divine activity. Souls that 
obey God and practise caritas rooted in a good conscience and an authen- 
tic faith have strong wings. Augustine adds immediately that God's love 


s. 81, 8 (Rebillard: 410-41, Gryson: October/November 410). This sermon is the only one 
among the sermones ad populum in which the biblical parallel with the sleeping Christ 
in the boat is quoted (with reference to Lk. 8,24 and Mt. 8,25) in the context of Eph. 3,17 
(namely to explain: “Lord, we are perishing”). Eph. 3,17 serves here as a locus intended to 
reinforce the notion that Christ lives in human persons through faith. If faith is awake, 
then Christ is in them and Christ talks to them. 

446 Enarratio in Psalmum 120, 7 (Müller: after 405 and before 411, Zarb: December 412, 
some time in spring 408 (or 407)/415, Le Landais: December 414-August 415, La Bon- 
nardière: Winter 406-before Easter 407?, Poque: February/March 407). [CCL 40 p. 1739/29- 
34.] The significance of the difference between the right hand and the left hand is also 
discussed in this passage. (Cf. supra on the meaning Augustine attaches to the right hand 
as well as for the other quotations in En. Ps. 120.) 

447 s, 63, 1 (Rebillard: —, Gryson: 424/425). 

^58 s, 105, 6 (Rebillard: 410-41, Gryson: 412, Hombert: 412). 

^59 Enarratio in Psalmum 103, 1, 14 (Müller: —, Zarb: September-December 412, Ron- 
det: late summer-autumn 4n, La Bonnardiére: 409, Dolbeau: winter 403-404?, Hombert: 
December 403, Boulding: 411 or 404/409). 
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for the human person is always greater than the human person's love for 
God.*°° God grants the human person these wings. Alluding to Eph. 3,17, 
Augustine explains that Paul prayed that Christ would live in the inner 
person through faith. He prayed that the human person would under- 
stand the height, depth, length and breadth (Eph. 318), in other words 
that they would understand the cross.*?! He then goes on to explain the 
said four dimensions of the cross: Latitudo is doing good works; Longitudo 
is a question of perseuerantia; Altitudo is the elevation of one's heart. Here 
he notes that this is a human task and a human responsibility, adding that 
these three dimensions of the cross are founded on the depth dimension 
(profundum), on what cannot be seen, namely the sacraments of eucha- 
rist and baptism.^9? He observes that Paul goes on to state that human 
persons do all this out of love, love for Christ. Christ's love for human- 
ity always transcends humanity's love for him. In this sense, human love 
is always limited.^9? While Augustine points to the duties of the human 
person and roots them in God's grace, he does not deal with the specific 
theme of fides in this context. 

Epistula 140 (411/412) focuses on the theme of human duty via the rela- 
tionship between Eph. 3,17 and Eph. 318.454 Christ dwells in the heart 


450 Enarratio in Psalmum 103, 1, 13: “Ergo alas habent bonas et liberas, et nullo uisco 
obligatas, animae bene operantes praecepta Dei, habentes caritatem de conscientia pura 
et fide non ficta. Sed quantumuis sint praeditae uirtutibus caritatis, quid ad illam dilec- 
tionem Dei, qua sunt dilectae, etiam cum uisco essent implicatae? Maior ergo in nos 
dilectio Dei, quam nostra in illum. Nostra dilectio pennae nostrae sunt: sed ille ambulat et 
super pennas uentorum [Ps. 103,3].” [CCL 40 p. 1487/48-55.] 

451 Enarratio in Psalmum 103, 1, 14: “Iam dicebat quibusdam apostolus: flecto genua 
mea pro uobis ad Patrem, ut det uobis secundum interiorem hominem habitare Christum 
per fidem in cordibus uestris, ut in caritate radicati et fundati |Eph. 31417]. Iam dat illis 
caritatem: iam dat illis alas et pennas. Vt possitis, inquit, comprehendere quae sit latitudo, 
longitudo, altitudo et profundum [Eph. 3,18].” [CCL 40 p. 1487/1-6.] 

452 According to Augustine, it is here that we find the difference between Christian vir- 
tues and the good deeds of the pagans. Cf. Dupont, ‘The Relation Between Pagani, Gentes 
and Infideles.’ 

453 Enarratio in Psalmum 103, 1, 14. "Latitudo enim est in bonis operibus, longitudo in 
perseuerando usque in finem, altitudo propter sursum cor, ut omnia bona opera nostra, 
in quibus perseueramus usque in finem, habentes latitudinem qua bene operamur, et lon- 
gitudinem qua perseueramus usque in finem, non faciamus nisi spe caelestium praemio- 
rum. Ipsa est enim altitudo, non hic quaerere mercedem, sed sursum; ne dicatur nobis: 
amen dico uobis, perceperunt mercedem suam [Mt. 6,2]. Profundum autem quod dixi, ubi 
fixa erat pars crucis, et non uidebatur; inde surgebant quae uidebantur. Quid est quod 
occultum est, et non publicum in ecclesia? Sacramentum baptismi, sacramentum eucha- 
ristiae. Opera enim nostra bona uident et pagani, sacramenta uero occultantur illis; sed ab 
his quae non uident, surgunt illa quae uident; sicut a profundo crucis quod in terra figitur, 
surgit tota crux quae apparet et cernitur." [CCL 40 p. 1487/10—25.] 

454 See in this regard the treatment of Rom. 4,5 and Gal. 5,6 in the same letter. 
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of believers per fidem and in the hereafter per speciem. Love is put into 
practise in the present life through good works. This love comes from 
Christ and has four dimensions,^?? which Augustine goes on to explain: 
"Vnde ipsa caritas nunc in bonis operibus dilectionis exercetur, qua se ad 
subueniendum, quaqua uersum potest, porrigit, et haec latitudo est; nunc 
longanimitate aduersa tolerat et in eo, quod ueraciter tenuit, perseuerat, 
et haec longitudo est; hoc autem totum propter adipiscendam uitam facit 
aeternam, quae illi promittitur in excelso, et haec altitudo est. Existit uero 
ex occulto ista caritas, ubi fundati quodam modo et radicati [cf. Eph. 3,17] 
sumus, ubi causae uoluntatis Dei non uestigantur, cuius gratia sumus salui 
facti non ex operibus iustitiae, quae nos fecimus, sed secundum eius mise- 
ricordiam [Tit. 3,5]."^56 In the remainder of the letter, Augustine alludes to 
1 Cor. 4,7 in his explanation of Eph. 36-17 in order to demonstrate that 
the indwelling of the Lord in the heart of the human person is received 
from God and that there is no question of merita praecedentia.^9" This 
indwelling in the human heart commences with the beginning of faith 
and continues to the beatific vision: “Haec est uita cordium, qua uiuimus 
in saeculum saeculi ab initio fidei usque ad finem speciei." Three dimen- 
sions of the cross refer to human duties (good works, patience, reward). 
The fourth dimension, which turns out to be the root and foundation of 
the other three, is grace.4°8 Via Eph. 3,17 and Eph. 3,18, Augustine relates 
human duties with divine grace. Augustine observes that this relation is 


455 Epistula 140, 62. 

456 Epistula 140, 62. [CSEL p. 208/3-13.] 

457 Epistula 140, 63. “Hoc ergo eis optat, ut non infirmentur in tribulationibus apostoli, 
quas pro illis sustinebat, et propter hoc genua flectebat ad Patrem. Proinde non infirmari 
unde illis sit, sequitur et dicit: ut det uobis secundum diuitias gloriae suae uirtute corrobo- 
rari per Spiritum eius [Eph. 316]. Hae sunt diuitiae, de quibus dicit: O altitudo diuitiarum! 
[Rom. 11,33] Abditas enim habent causas, ubi nullis meritis praecedentibus quid habemus, 
quod non accepimus?" [CSEL 44 pp. 209/20—210/4.] 

458 Fpistula 140, 63. "Hae sunt diuitiae, de quibus dicit: O altitudo diuitiarum! [Rom. 
1,33] Abditas enim habent causas, ubi nullis meritis praecedentibus quid habemus, quod 
non accepimus? Deinde sequitur et, quid optet, adiungit: in interiore, inquit, homine habi- 
tare Christum per fidem in cordibus uestris | Eph. 3,16ff.]. Haec est uita cordium, qua uiuimus 
in saeculum saeculi ab initio fidei usque ad finem speciei. Vt in caritate, inquit, radicati et 

fundati praeualeatis comprehendere cum omnibus sanctis | Eph. 3,17ff.]. Ista est communio 
cuiusdam diuinae caelestisque rei publicae; hinc saturantur pauperes non sua quaerentes, 
sed quae Iesu Christi, id est non commoda priuata sectantes sed in commune, ubi salus 
omnium est, consulentes; nam de ipso pane, quo tales saturantur, quodam loco aposto- 
lus dicit: unus panis, unum corpus multi sumus [1 Cor. 1017]. Quid ergo comprehendere? 
Quae sit, inquit, latitudo [Eph. 318], sicut iam dixi, in bonis operibus, quibus beniuolentia 
porrigitur usque ad diligendos inimicos, et longitudo [Eph. 318], ut longanimitate pro 
hac latitudine molestiae tolerentur, et altitudo [Eph. 318], ut pro his aeternum quod in 
supernis est praemium. Non uanum aliquid temporale speretur, et profundum [Eph. 3,18], 
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far from mutual on the basis of the fourth dimension of the cross, thereby 
making clear that human duties are ultimately rooted in divine grace. 
Eph. 3,17 rarely appears outside the sermon genre, but when it does, 
Augustine uses it in the first instance to identify Christ and faith (in Christ) 
with one another, and not to make a statement about the grace content 
of this faith. Enarratio in Psalmum 103, a psalm sermon, which, according 
to recent scholarship, should be dated prior to the Pelagian controversy, 
explicitly frames this verse within the context of the theme of faith. With 
the exception of Enarratio in Psalmum 103, this verse appears for the most 
part to allude to the human task of maintaining (vigilant) faith prior to 4n. 
In the anti-Pelagian sermones 158, 165 and 174 and Epistula 140 discussed 
above, Augustine uses the verse to point out that faith is fundamentally a 
gift of grace. This content-related parallel is in keeping with the temporal 
relationship between the four references: Epistula 140 and sermo 174 (circa 
411) on the one hand, and sermones 158 and 165 (circa 417) on the other, 
can be related to one another on the temporal level and located at the 
beginning and the end of the first phase of the Pelagian controversy. 


46 Rom. 4,5 
fides eius ad iustitiam (sermones 160, 7; 363, 2.) 


Rom. 4,5 occurs in the works of Augustine from his earliest writings 
onwards and in a variety of contexts. The early works tend to focus less 
on the fides segment of the verse and more on the words “eum qui iustifi- 
cat impium.” Augustine uses these words together with Paul to state that 
Christ transforms the impius into pius. He combines this idea on occasion 
with the preceding verse segment (“ei wero qui non operatur credenti autem 
in eum") in order to underline the unearned character of faith. In the Con- 
fessiones (397/401), for example, he admits on the basis of this verse that 
he was once a bad person and that God made him good.#° In the early 
works, Rom. 4,5 is explicitly located in the context of grace. In Enarratio in 
Psalmum 30 (394/395),76° Augustine preaches that the gratia we receive 
is completely gratis. The saviour found nothing in the human person to 
honour and reward, only things worthy of punishment and condemnation. 


unde gratuita gratia Dei secundum secretum et abditum uoluntatis eius existit. Ibi enim 
radicati, ibi fundati [Eph. 3,17] sumus, [...]." [CSEL 44 p. 210/2-24.] 

459 Confessiones 10, 2. 

460 Müller, La Bonnardiére: 394/395, Zarb: 30/06—-02/07/411, Rondet: 412-415, Perler/ 
Maier: 413, Berrouard: not later than 4u, Hombert: early July 412. 
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For this reason, Paul insists in the same letter (Rom. 7,22-25) that only God 
can save the human person. Grace has to be given gratis because human 
beings have no prior merita. Within this context, Augustine offers an 
explanation of Ps. 30,2: “et in tua iustitia erue me, et exime me”. According 
to him, the verse means that God justifies the human person, that the 
human person does not justify him or herself, and that God's justification 
of the human person is granted as a gift. This is confirmed on the basis of 
Rom. 4,5. God transforms the impius into the iustus. The Jews, by contrast, 
thought that they could achieve perfect iustitia on their own accord. In so 
doing, however, they did not succeed in recognising the grace of Christ.46! 
In Expositio quarundam propositionum ex epistula Apostoli ad Romanos 
(394/395), a bridge is established between human and divine activity. 
Christ makes the impius pius, so that human persons might persevere in 
this pietas and iustitia in the future.^9? The verse is also found in Adnota- 
tiones in Iob (399) in the context of grace and with explicit reference to 
fides. In this instance, however, and in response to Job 27,10, fides alludes 
more to our trust in the Lord than to faith as such. We must trust in the 
gratia of God and not in our own works.46? 

In sermo 2 (date?),^9^ Augustine turns his attention to the priority of 
faith: faith comes first and only then the works of faith.4°° Augustine's 
goal here is to explain the combination of Rom. 3,28 (the idea that we 
are justified by faith and not by the works of the law) and Gal. 5,6 (faith 
works through caritas [cf. infra]). He begins with the case of a person who 
receives the sacraments of faith on his or her deathbed. The dying per- 
son is justified without works by believing “in eum qui iustificat impium" 
(Rom. 4,5). The said person has no time to perform works and is com- 
parable to the thief who died beside Christ on the cross. The thief was 
justified by his faith alone (Rom. 10,10), and thus without works. “Nam 
fides quae per dilectionem operatur, et si non sit in quo exterius operetur, 


461 Enarratio in Psalmum 30, 2, 1, 6. 

462 Expositio quarundam propositionum ex epistula apostoli ad Romanos 22. Augustine 
argues that we are justified so that we may be iustus, not so that we might think that we 
are now free to continue sinning. 

^53 Adnotationes in Iob 27. 

464 Rebillard: close to 391, Gryson: 404/405. 

465 s, 2, 9. Based on the case of Abraham, Augustine argues that justification took place 
on the basis of faith. Abraham believed in God. “Quod credidit Deo, intus in corde, in sola 
fide est." [CCL 41 p. 16/224-225.] The fact that Abraham was willing to sacrifice his son is 
at the same time a sign of great faith and a great work, a work of faith. "[...] magna fide 
est utique, et magnum opus [...]." [CCL 41 p. 16/227-228.]. 
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in corde tamen feruens seruatur."66 According to Augustine, there were 
people under the law (the Jews) who boasted about the works of the law, 
but they performed the said works out of fear and not out of love. Fur- 
thermore, they considered themselves superior to the gentes who did not 
carry out the works of the law. But the apostle who preached the faith to 
the gentes did not agree with them, Augustine insists. Paul observed that 
these nations were justified by faith in such a way that they started to 
perform good works after having come to the faith. In other words, they 
had not earned the gift of faith by their good works. Augustine thus claims 
that Paul must have been sure of his words when he declared that human 
persons can be justified by faith without the works of the law. This faith 
works, moreover, through love in the heart (Gal. 5,6), even if it does not 
exteriorise itself in works. The Jews, by contrast, performed their works 
out of fear and not love.^67 

Augustine also uses Rom. 4,5 as an anti-Donatist iustitia argument, 
insisting that the human person is justified by Christ himself and not the 
minister of baptism. He thus employs the verse to counter the claim that 
the human person - and in particular the minister of the sacraments — 
grants grace, revivifies, purifies, justifies.#68 The explicit link between fides 
and iustitia is only made in Ad Cresconium 3, 12 (405/406). Baptism and 
faith are from Christ and not from the minister. We do not receive faith 
from another person, but rather from Christ. We might hear about the 
faith from another person, but in so doing we do not receive justification. 
It is not the minister who justifies, but Christ, as Rom. 4,5 testifies. If the 
minister were able to justify, then he would also be at liberty to say in line 
with Rom. 4,5: "believe in me". If the minister does not dare to say "believe 
in me" then he should not dare to say *you have been justified by me". 
Rom. 4,5 also functions in sermo 292 as an anti-Donatist argument. It is 
not the baptiser who justifies, only Christ justifies.*6? 

Mutatis mutandis, Rom. 4,5 serves in the anti-Pelagian writings to 
underline the grace aspect of the iustificatio. Without establishing the link 


466 s, 2, 9. [CCL 41 p. 16/241-243.] 

467 s, 2, 0. 

^68 Contra litteras Petiliani 3, 42; 62; 66 (400/403). A later anti-Donatist reflex can be 
found in Epistula 185, 37 (417) in which Augustine responds to the Donatist claim that 
they possess iusititia. Augustine counters this claim on the basis of Rom. 4,5, arguing 
that iustitia comes about through faith. The latter is thus given by God and does not come 
from the human person. 

469 s, 292, 6 (Rebillard: June 24th 393—405, Gryson: Feast of John the Baptist 24/6/402/405, 
Hombert: 402-405). 
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between iustificatio and fides, Augustine synthesises his position against 
Pelagius at the beginning of De natura et gratia (spring 415). Human per- 
sons are not justified by the law but only by Christ.470 De spiritu et littera 
54 (412) explicitly raises the question of the status of faith, and Augustine 
provides an answer with the help of Rom. 4,5 in combination with Rom. 13,1 
(‘non est potestas nisi a Deo") and 1 Cor. 4,7. Faith, he insists, is a gift of 
God. Faith is received from God and is part of God's initiative. The human 
will (which can opt for good or evil) must then accept this faith. This 
acceptance is the human contribution. 

In Epistula 140 to Honoratus (a letter also referred to by Augustine as 
De gratia testamenti noui),*"' written at the beginning of the Pelagian con- 
troversy (411/412), Augustine turns his attention to the arguments of the 
Pelagians. The letter in question — as Augustine's title suggests — deals with 
the specific grace of the New Testament. Reference is also made in this 
context to the other verse segment of Rom. 4,5 (“qui iustificat impium"), 
which serves to support the distinction between gentes and Jews. Through 
their faith, the gentes — the wild olive — are grafted onto the domesticated 
olive tree. Its natural branches - the Jews — have been broken off because 
of their pride, because of their unbelief 47? Augustine observes in the same 
letter that people are not justified because of their own righteousness, but 
by the righteousness of God. With a reference to Rom. 4,5 he states explic- 
itly that the said iustitia is grace, granted gratis by God. The precise status 
of fides, however, is not discussed.473 After 416, the verse reappears in two 
letters that clearly stem from an anti-Pelagian context. Letter 177 (416), 
from the African bishops to Pope Innocent, denounces the thought of 
Pelagius. The subject of the letter is the grace through which we are saved 
and justified, namely through faith in Christ. Paul describes this grace in 
Gal. 2,21; 3,4; Rom. 4,4-5; 11,6. The central proposition here is that the said 
grace is given by Christ and this is the justifying grace Augustine believes 
Pelagius wishes to deny.^"^ Epistula 186 (April/August 417), addressed to 


470 De natura et gratia 1. 

^" Retractationes 2, 36. 

^72 Epistula 140, 50. 

^73 Epistula 140, 71. 

474 Epistula 177, 8. “De hac gratia quaestio uertebatur, quando ab his, quos Pelagius 
grauiter offendebat atque turbabat, dicebatur ei, quod eam suis disputationibus oppugna- 
ret, quibus adsereret non solum ad facienda uerum etiam ad perficienda mandata diuina 
per liberum arbitrium sibi humanam sufficere naturam. Hanc apostolica doctrina gratiam 
isto nomine appellat, qua saluamur et iustificamur ex fide Christi. De hac scriptum est: non 
inritam facio gratiam Dei; nam si per legem iustitia, ergo Christus gratis mortuus est 
[Gal. 2,21]. De hac scriptum est: euacuati estis a Christo, qui in lege iustificamini, a gratia 


on 
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Paulinus of Nola, likewise reacts against Pelagius, using Rom. 4,5 by way 
ofillustration. Prior to the reception of grace, the human person only has 
negative virtues and lacks positive virtues. Augustine does not touch on 
the subject of fides at this juncture.*” Although he writes a little later 
in the same letter that fides is received as grace and not earned, the state- 
ment is no longer in the immediate vicinity of Rom. 4,5. After receiving 
fides, the believer is expected to do good works.476 

At the same time as the Pelagian controversy, but within a different 
context in terms of content, Rom. 4,5 occasions a description of faith in 
De trinitate 4 (411-414) that comes closer to a human act. Augustine writes 
that the soul rises from the dead by remorse, but this renewal of life begins 
in our mortal bodies with faith, the faith with which we believe in the one 
who justifies unbelievers (Rom. 4,5). The said faith grows according to our 
good behaviour and becomes stronger day by day, while the inner person 
is constantly renewed (2 Cor. 416).477 Along similar lines, but without spe- 
cific reference to the status of fides, In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 19, 1 
(414) declares that separating oneself from God is equivalent to sin, while 
turning to God implies being justified. In other words, being justified is 
believing. While the status of fides is not the focus here, the description of 
returning to God and approaching God gives the impression, nevertheless, 
that this is a human task. In another treatise on the gospel of John, Augus- 
tine considers it important, by contrast, to underline the divine dimension 
of faith. Augustine explains the difference between credere (Paulo, Petro) 
and credere IN (only God) on the basis of Rom. 4,5.4’8 In his view, credere 
in should be related to amare/diligere and is thus not the faith of demons. 


excidistis [Gal. 5,4]. De hac scriptum est: sí autem gratia, iam non ex operibus; alioquin 
gratia iam non est gratia [Rom. 11,6]. De hac scriptum est: ei autem, qui operatur, merces 
non inputatur secundum gratiam sed secundum debitum; ei autem, qui non operatur, cre- 
denti autem in eum, qui iustificat impium, deputatur fides eius ad iustitiam [Rom. 4,4sq.] 
et multa alia, quae melius potes ipse meminisse et intellegere prudentius et inlustrius 
praedicare. Illam uero gratiam, qua creati sumus homines, etiamsi ita appellandam non 
inmerito intellegimus, mirum est tamen, si ita appellatam in ullis legitimis propheticis, 
euangelicis apostolicisque litteris legimus." [CSEL 44 pp. 667/1-678/2.] 

475 Epistula 186, 6. 

476 Epistula 186, 7. 

477 De trinitate 4, 5 (Hombert: 411-414). “Resuscitatur ergo anima per paenitentiam, et 
in corpore adhuc mortali renouatio uitae inchoatur a fide qua creditur in eum qui iustificat 
impium [Rom. 4,5], bonisque moribus augetur et roboratur de die in diem cum magis 
magisque renouatur interior homo.” [CCL 50 p. 165/13-17.] 

478 It should also be noted that credere with the preposition in, with an accusative 
object, is much more dynamic in Latin (faith as a movement towards God) than credere 
with an object in the dative. 
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This is the love God asks of us, and he only finds this love in us after he 
has first granted it to us. Augustine cites Gal. 5,6 at this juncture.??? Faith 
in Christ is a work of Christ. He works in us, but not without us. The link 
between iustitia and fides, however, is not clarified.^90 

Rom. 4,5 is not absent from the sermones situated in the period of the 
Pelagian controversy. In sermo 10 (circa 412),8! for example, it is used to 
point out the difference between converted gentes and Jews, rooted pri- 
marily in Christian gratia. Augustine preaches on the basis of Rom. 4,4-5 
and Rom. u,5-6 that God's grace is the only thing that counts and not the 
works of the law or our own merits. Rom. 4,5 is clearly employed here in 
a gratia context, but Augustine does not take the opportunity to clarify 
the status of fides at this juncture.^8? In line with In Iohannis euangelium 
tractatus 19, Rom. 4,5 is treated in sermo 130A (date?)^8? in the context of a 
discussion of the difference between credere alicui and credere in aliquem. 
Credere Paulo is permitted. Credere in is only applicable to Christ. Only 
Christ justifies, not Paul (Rom. 4,5). We must believe in Christ. Faith, in 
other words, is a human task.484 

Augustine makes reference to Rom. 4,5 in the Enarrationes in order to 
explain the relationship between faith and works. Enarratio in Psalmum 
uo (403)495 explains justification as a magnificentia of God in line with 
Ps. 110,3 ("confessio et magnificentia opus eius"), insisting that we are jus- 
tified by grace and not by our own efforts. None of us can be iustus, he 
argues with reference to Rom. 4,5, if we are not first justified. We thus 
begin with faith and this is followed by good works as a demonstration 
that we have received faith. This faith (confessio), however, is not a first 


479 [n Iohannis euangelium tractatus 29, 6 (Berrouard: 414). The link between intellegere 
and credere is established here via Isa. 7,9 LXX, whereby Augustine explains that under- 
standing is the reward of faith. Augustine advises his readers not to try to understand with 
a view to faith, but to believe with a view to understanding. "Ego dixeram: si quis credide- 
rit; et hoc consilium dederam. Si non intellexisti, inquam, crede. Intellectus enim merces 
est fidei. Ergo noli quaerere intellegere ut credas, sed crede ut intellegas; quoniam nisi cre- 
dideritis, non intellegetis [Isa. 7,9 LXX]." [CCL 36 p. 287/14-18.] The link with Gal. 5,6 is also 
established here. Faith that leads to understanding is a faith that works through love. 

480 [n Johannis euangelium tractatus 72, 2 (Berrouard: early 419). 

^8! Rebillard: close to 412, Gryson: circa 412. 

482 s, 10, 3. For the difference between gentes and Jews, see Dupont, ‘The relation 
between pagani, gentes and infideles.’ 

483 s, Dolbeau 19. Rebillard: —, Gryson: after 426. 

484 s. 130A, 3. "Ecce in quem credamus, ut opus Dei faciamus, quia hoc ipsum est opus 
Dei [cf. Jn. 6,29], credere in eum qui iustificat impium [Rom. 4,5]." [Dolbeau 158, 77-78.] 

485 La Bonnardière: circa 400, Dolbeau: circa 400, Zarb: Easter period 414, Hombert: 
winter 403—404. 
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good work, rather it is already received from God. Quoting 1 Cor. 4,7, and 
alluding once again to Ps. 110,3, Augustine makes it clear that magnificentia 
and confessio are an opus of God. Good works do not precede justification 
as a merit, rather they follow justification precisely in order to reveal what 
we have received as human beings.^96 Enarratio in Psalmum no locates 
Rom. 4,5 in a collection of different texts that show Christ returning good 
for evil.48” Enarratio in Psalmum 31, 2 (date?) deals with the relationship 
between faith and works,^8? with respect to which Augustine observes that 
there is not only an apparent contradiction between James and Paul. He 
reflects on the relationship in Paul's writings between the call to do good 
works (Gal. 5,6 read as referring to faith that works through love) and the 
claim that justification takes place through faith alone and is independent 
of our works (Rom. 3,28).^9? Augustine sets out to show that there is in 
fact no contradiction. First, faith works by opting for love. Second, works 
performed prior to faith do not count. After all, when faith arrived in us it 
found a sinner. Once faith is given it makes us justified, but prior to this 
we are impius (Rom. 4,5) and as impius we cannot claim to have done 
good works. The impius looks forward to an earthly reward for his or her 
works. It is only when we believe in God, in the One who justifies the 
impius, that our good works are good. If our works do not have their roots 
in faith we cannot call them good.*9° Our justification is gratia, given gra- 
tis and undeserved. The iustitia of Rom. 4,5-6 is the iustitia of faith, not 
preceded by good works but followed by them.*?! Enarratio in Psalmum 
67 (415) explains the priority of faith with respect to works on the basis 
of Rom. 4,5, in combination with Gal. 5,6 and Rom. 3,28-29.??? In the 
absence of good works, the impius is justified by faith. Good works follow 
faith, namely when we opt for love (per dilectionem Dei). Only the works 


486 Enarratio in Psalmum no, 3. 

487 Enarratio in Psalmum uo, 3. "Iustitiam enim homo non operatur nisi iustificatus: 
credens autem in eum qui iustificat impium [Rom. 4,5], a fide incipit; ut bona opera, non pra- 
ecedentia quod meruit, sed consequentia quod accepit ostendant." [CCL 40, p. 1623/15-19.] 

These texts include Rom. 4,5 (iustificare of impii), Lk. 23,34 (Christ forgives those who 
are crucifying him), Mt. 5,44 (the command to love one's neighbour). 

488 Enarratio in Psalmum 31, 2, 6 — 31, 2, 7 (Müller, La Bonnardiére: 394/395, Zarb: Janu- 
ary 413, Rondet: 412/413, de Blic: 396—410). 

489 For this non-literal reading of Gal. 5,6, see our discussion of the presence of the 
verse in Enarratio in Psalmum 3, 2 (cf., for example, n. 404). 

^90 Enarratio in Psalmum 31, 2, 6. 

491 Enarratio in Psalmum 31, 2, 7. "Iustitiam autem quam? Fidei, quam bona opera non 
praecesserunt, sed quam bona opera consequuntur." [CCL 38 p. 231/35-36.] 

492 Enarratio in Psalmum 67, 41 (Müller, La Bonnardière, Rondet: first half of 415). 
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that have their roots in this love for God can be called good works, and 
they have to be preceded by faith. Works should emerge from faith 
and not faith from works. In short, faith comes first so that good works can 
follow, and there are no good works beyond those that follow after faith. 
It is in this sense that Augustine explains Ps. 67(68),32 “Aethiopia praeue- 
niet manus eius Deo”. Ethiopia was justified by God, who is also the God 
of the gentes, on the basis of its faith and not through the works of the 
law (Rom. 3,28-29). Approaching God with hands stretched is the sign of 
a receptive character. The preacher does not state, however, whether the 
choice to come before God is entirely personal, leaving the status of fides 
once again unclear. Our personal option for faith is clearly underlined 
nevertheless. This impression is reinforced by a quotation from Song 4,8 
LXX: *haec est fides, de qua ipsi ecclesiae dicitur in canticis canticorum: 
uenies, et pertransies ab initio fidei."9?? For two enarrationes — the date 
of which is uncertain, although scholars tend to lean in the direction of 
the Pelagian controversy — Rom. 4,5 is likewise a locus gratiae, without 
specific reference being made to fides. Enarratio in Psalmum 51 (412/413) 
makes the following comparison. David was crowned by the misericordia 
Dei and did not crown himself, thus it is God's grace that justifies us (Rom. 
4,5). As human beings, everything we have is received (1 Cor. 4,7). It is in 
this sense that Paul likewise confesses that God is at work in him (1 Tim. 1, 
13).494 Enarratio in Psalmum 98 (circa 411) briefly notes that Christ himself 
created iustitia in the human person, whereby the latter can please Christ 
to such a degree that He places him or her at his right hand.495 

Rom. 4,5 — and Augustine's use of the verse to underline the priority 
of faith over works (implying that faith is not a work) — can be found 
throughout Augustine's oeuvre prior to 417/418. The verse does not appear 
to be attested after this date. It is remarkable, moreover, that the major- 
ity of uses are located within the anti-Pelagian corpus. The anti-Pelagian 
use of the verse insists that faith belongs to the initiative of the divine. It 
would also appear that the verse does not have a role to play in the debate 
between Augustine and Julian of Aeclanum or in his dialogue with the 
monks of Hadrumetum, Marseille and the Provence. 


493 Enarratio in Psalmum 67, 41. [CCL 39 p. 898/18-20.] Cf. discussion of Gal. 5,6. 

494 Enarratio in Psalmum 51, 17 (Müller: —, Zarb: 413, Rondet: after 413, Perler: 412/413). 

495 Enarratio in Psalmum 98, 8 (Müller: -, La Bonnardière: January 410, Zarb: June 41, 
Rondet: 41, de Blic: 396—410). 
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47 Jn. 6,44 


Nemo uenit ad me, nisi Pater, qui misit me, traxerit eum. (sermones 30, 10; 
131, 2.) 


The vast majority of references to Jn. 6,44 are to be found in the anti- 
Pelagian writings and the writings from the period of the Pelagian 
controversy. Only a small number of references predate the controversy, 
and some of these do not deal with fides.#6 On two occasions — within 
the sermon genre — Jn. 6,44 appears in the context of distinguishing 
between Jews and gentes where it is used to explain that the conversion 
of the gentes was the work of God.*9” God, like the father in the parable of 
the prodigal son (Lk. 15,28), endeavours to convince the recalcitrant eldest 
son (symbolising the Jews) to come inside using appeals and arguments 
(and not commands).^?8 

In the anti-Pelagian oeuvre, the verse is used to demonstrate — some- 
times implicitly^?? but for the most part explicitly — that faith is given 
to us as a gift. In De gratia Christi et de peccato originali (418), Augustine 
observes that faith, as is evident from Jn. 6,44, is the very grace that he 
believes Pelagius should recognise. He insists, in other words, that faith 
is a gift of grace.5°° Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum (421) is even 
more specific in its claim that faith is not a question of human merit. It 
is wrong to argue that people are helped by acquiring the postestas to 
become children of God, having deserved the said postestas by first receiv- 
ing Christ on the basis of their own free will and without the assistance of 
one or other grace. Those who make this claim wrongly argue that grace is 
granted according to merit. Jn. 112 is likewise wrongly interpreted in the 
sense that (prior and freely chosen) faith merits grace. Augustine employs 
Jn. 6,44 and Jn. 6,64-65 as counter arguments, insisting that faith is also 
given.?! He adds in the same document, once again on the basis of 


496 De diuersis quaestionibus octoginta tribus 38 (388-396). Epistula 93, 5 (407/408). 

497 Enarratio in Psalmum 134, 22 (Müller: —, Zarb: second half 411-412, La Bonnardière: 
408-41, Hombert: 403-404). 

498 s, 12A, u (s. Caillau 2, u, 1, Rebillard: close to 400, Gryson: 403/404, Hombert: 
403-404). 

^99 De perfectione iustitiae hominis 41 (415). The words of Jn. 6,44 are spoken by the 
source of faith — Christ — and refer to the faith with which we believe in him. This claim 
implies that faith is a gift. 

590 De gratia Christi et de peccato originali 1, 1. 

99! Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum 1, 6. Augustine writes the following in a context 
clearly governed by the conviction that faith should be considered a gift of God: “Et hoc 
propter credentes et non credentes se dixisse manifestauit exponens quod dixerat: nisi 
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Jn. 6,44, that the beginning of our good will and faith is to be found in God 
and not in ourselves.$2 He argues along similar lines in De praedestina- 
tione sanctorum (428—429). Those who hear the gospel but do not believe, 
only hear externally. Those who believe, hear the gospel both externally 
and internally, and receive the gift of faith. "Being drawn by the Father" 
means receiving the gift of faith in Christ from the Father.5° In letter 194 
(418-419) to (the later pope) Sixtus, with its anti-Pelagian bias, Augustine 
insists on the basis of Jn. 6,44 that faith draws us to Christ and that this 
faith is given to us as a gift.5% Enarratio in Psalmum 87, 10 (from 418)905 is 
framed within the context of the idea that only the grace of God can bring 
those who are spiritually dead back to life. Augustine quotes Jn. 6,44 at 
this juncture, concluding that faith — with which we believe and through 
which the soul is restored to life after the death of the heart — is granted 
us by God. 

Jn. 6,44 appears on a few occasions in the anti-Pelagian corpus outside 
a strictly fides context where it refers to predestination in general. In Con- 
tra Iulianum (421-422), Augustine argues on the basis of the pericope that 
only those God desires to save will be saved. In other words, only those 


Pater, qui misit me, traxerit eum [ Jn. 6,44], id ipsum aliis uerbis repetendo in eo, quod 
ait: nisi fuerit ei datum a Patre meo | Jn. 6,66]. Ille quippe trahitur ad Christum, cui datur 
ut credat in Christum. Datur ergo potestas, ut filii Dei fiant qui credunt in eum, cum hoc 
ipsum datur, ut credant in eum. Quae potestas nisi detur a Deo, nulla esse potest ex libero 
arbitrio, quia nec liberum in bono erit, quod liberator non liberauerit, sed in malo liberum 
habet arbitrium, cui delectationem malitiae uel occultus uel manifestus deceptor inseuit 
uel sibi ipse persuasit." [CSEL 60 p. 428/5-15.] 

502 Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum 1, 37. Augustine explains that the beginning of 
the will to do good is not to be found in the human person. If the latter were the case, 
then grace would be deserved. He refers in this instance to the example of Saul. Where in 
Saul - the persecutor of Christians — was the good will that merited his conversion? It is for 
this reason that believers should pray — according to the Lord's command - for those who 
persecute them. We should not pray that they will receive the grace of God in exchange for 
their good will. We should pray, rather, that their bad will be changed into a good will. 

508 De praedestinatione sanctorum 15. "Cum igitur euangelium praedicatur, quidam 
credunt, quidam non credunt: sed qui credunt Praedicatore forinsecus insonante, intus 
a Patre audiunt atque discunt; qui autem non credunt, foris audiunt, intus non audiunt 
neque discunt: hoc est, illis datur ut credant, illis non datur. Quia nemo, inquit, uenit ad 
me, nisi Pater qui misit me, traxerit eum | Jn. 6,44].” [PL 44 c. 972/19-25.] 

504 Epistula 194, 12. "Fides igitur ad Christum nos trahit, quae nisi desuper gratuito 
munere nobis daretur, non ipse diceret: nemo potest uenire ad me, nisi Pater, qui misit 
me, traxerit eum | Jn. 6,44]." [CSEL 57 p. 185/16-18.] See also supra and the description of 
Rom. 117 and Gal. 5,6 in the same letter. 

505 Müller, La Bonnardiére, Zarb, Rondet. 
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who are drawn by God are saved.5°6 In the same sense, and also without 
explicit allusion to fides, Augustine points out in Epistula 217 (426—428) 
that grace is not (only) the gift of free choice, of the law, of teaching, as he 
believes the Pelagians wrongly claim. Grace is granted by the will of God 
to every individual human action.507 

In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 26 (414) is situated in the period ofthe 
Pelagian controversy. Augustine uses Jn. 6,44 in this sermon to describe 
faith as a gift of God on the one hand, and as a free act of the human 
person on the other. Faith is the interplay of being drawn (seduced) by 
God and responding thereto with one's free will.508 Those who are not 
'drawn', do not come to faith. Coming to faith in this sense is a grace. 
We should not try to understand why God chooses to draw some to him 
and not others.59? Augustine advises those not yet drawn to God to pray.5!° 
Being drawn to faith and embracing it, however, cannot happen without 
the human will.5! Being drawn does not take place inuitus.5! This trahere 
is: “non necessitas, sed uoluptas, non obligatio, sed delectatio .. "513 The 


506 Contra Iulianum 4, 44; 5, 14. 

Augustine does not consider this “election” to be a violation of God's righteousness. It 
would be just in fact that all should be punished, since all are sinners (with the exception 
of Christ). The fact that God saves nevertheless is an expression of his mercy. 

507 Epistula 217, 12. 

508 In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 26, 2; 4-6 (Berrouard: 414). This tractate is to be 
dated to the period of the Pelagian controversy, although it does not deal with the theme 
of fides. 

Contra sermonem Arrianorum 28 (419) discusses Trinitarian relationships, but not 
fides. 

In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 11, 1 (Berrouard: beginning of 419). This tractate does 
not deal with fides, but serves rather as an explanation accompanying Jn. 17,24, in which 
Christ asks the Father that 'his own' (sui — given him by the Father) may be with him. The 
link with Jn. 6,44 is evident. It is the Father who gives Christ ‘his own' ( Jn. 17,24), just as 
no one comes to Christ unless drawn by the Father ( Jn. 6,44). 

509 This idea is akin to Augustine's use of Rom. 9,20; 1533 — verses he does not quote 
at this juncture — whereby he sets out to explain (especially during the so-called semi- 
Pelagian controversy) that he likewise does not understand why God saves some and not 
others. 

319 [n Johannis euangelium tractatus 26, 2. 

5 [n Johannis euangelium tractatus 26, 2-3. In $3 Augustine observes that we believe 
with the heart (cf. the identification of tangere with credere in the case of the woman with 
the flow of blood and Mary Magdalene). 

512 In Johannis euangelium tractatus 26, 3. 

513 In Johannis euangelium tractatus 26, 4. "Inde et hic si aduertis: nemo uenit ad me, nisi 
quem Pater attraxerit | Jn. 6,44]. Noli te cogitare inuitum trahi; trahitur animus et amore. 
Nec timere debemus ne ab hominibus qui uerba perpendunt, et a rebus maxime diuinis 
intellegendis longe remoti sunt, in hoc scripturarum sanctarum euangelico uerbo forsitan 
reprehendamur, et dicatur nobis: quomodo uoluntate credo, si trahor? Ego dico: parum 
est uoluntate, etiam uoluptate traheris. Quid est trahi uoluptate? Delectare in Domino, et 
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balance between the divine and human dimensions of faith is also evident 
when Augustine states later in the sermon that those who believe the Son 
is equal to the Father will be drawn by the Father to the Son. The soul 
longs for truth and in so doing it is drawn to the truth.514 

Allusion to Jn. 6,44 is restricted almost exclusively to the anti-Pelagian 
framework. It is the biblical reference Augustine employs most explicitly 
and elaborates most systematically in order to demonstrate that faith is 
not a human activity. Faith is the gratia initiative of God. In this sense, 
sermones 30 and 131 are in complete agreement with the anti-Pelagian 
tractates. 


5. CONCLUSION 


Fides|credere appear as a topic in both the early and the late sermones 
ad populum, within the anti-Pelagian corpus and beyond it. It is linked 
to themes such as the Holy Spirit, prayer, dilectio/caritas, iustitia and 
combined with certain scriptural references. Fides can function as an e 
pistemological category (faith in relation to understanding), as an escha- 
tological category (salvation by faith) and as a gratia category. 

Jn. 16,?7-u - and in particular the explanation of the triad peccatum, 
iustitia, iudicium — occurs only three times in Augustine's oeuvre. The 
explanation of the said triad in sermo 143 — unbelief in Christ, belief 
in Christ spiritaliter, actively resisting the devil — suggests a particular 
interest in the human contribution to faith. Broadly speaking, sermo 144 
(and in particular the explanation of the triad) places more emphasis on 
divine gratia, especially by relating iustitia to the ascensio of the Lord. 
In this sense, the explanation of iustitia in In Iohannis euangelium trac- 
tatus 94—95 (faith in the no longer visible Christ and the recognition of 
one's own sinfulness) is more in keeping with sermo 143, in spite of the 
links Kunzelmann and Berrouard establish between these John tractates 


dabit tibi petitiones cordis tui [Ps. 36,4]. Est quaedam uoluptas cordis, cui panis dulcis est 
ille caelestis. Porro si poetae dicere licuit: trahit sua quemque uoluptas, non necessitas, sed 
uoluptas; non obligatio, sed delectatio, quanto fortius nos dicere debemus trahi hominem 
ad Christum, qui delectatur ueritate, delectatur beatitudine, delectatur iustitia, delectatur 
sempiterna uita, quod totum Christus est?" [CCL 36 pp. 261/15-262/ 27.] 

514 [n Iohannis euangelium tractatus 26, 5. Augustine adds here that Arius was not 
drawn (to the Son, to the truth) because he did not see the Son as equal to the Father. He 
alludes in this regard to Mt. 16,17, in which Christ says to Peter that his insight — that Jesus 
was the Christ, the Son of God — was revealed to him. Peter was thus drawn (adtractio) 
via the said revelation (reuelatio). 
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and sermo 144. It is also interesting to observe that the only significant 
context-related link with the content of this anti-Pelagian sermon is to be 
found in De peccatorum meritis et remissione et de baptismo paruulorum 
(411), likewise to be situated in the Pelagian controversy, in which refer- 
ence is made on the one hand to the task of believing in the no longer vis- 
ible Christ, and we are told on the other that this belief is made possible 
by the ascension of Christ. 

A second general observation might be that the claim that faith — ini- 
tium fidei and perseuerantia — is grace, although it does not exclude the 
human will, is present in the anti-Pelagian sermons in general, and more 
specifically in sermones 143 and 144. This position, however, is not always 
expressed in the sermons with the same clarity and explicitness as is 
the case with the anti-Pelagian writings. The scriptural comparison and 
the analyses of TeSelle, Drecoll and Lamberigts — which are based pri- 
marily on Augustine's (anti-Pelagian) treatises — confirm this conclusion. 
The idea of faith — the choice to believe and perseverance in faith — as a 
form of grace is rarely explained in a systematic fashion in Augustine's ser- 
mones. This might be explained at least in part by the fact that his inten- 
tion in the sermones is to summon his listeners to the (correct) fides rather 
than describe the (gratia) nature thereof. The pastoral homiletic genre 
compels the preacher not to lose sight of the human pole. From the Pela- 
gian controversy onwards, we observe a greater interest in the sermones 
for the gratia aspect of fides. At the same time, Augustine is careful not 
to overemphasise this aspect. The anti-Pelagian sermones certainly 
do not contradict the anti-Pelagian tractates. A number of sermones — often 
associated with 1 Cor. 4,795 — clearly state that faith is gratia. But Augus- 
tine balances his understanding of faith as a gift granted in its entirety 
to the human person by focusing, often immediately, on human activity 
within faith. Indeed, he sees faith as a moral task. In this sense, sermo 168 
clearly differs from sermones 143 and 144. Sermo 168 insists that fides is a 
donum Dei, that human persons should pray that they might receive the 
faith and persevere in it. This difference can be explained by the specifi- 
cally polemical nature of sermo 168 in which the (Pelagian) claim that the 
option for faith is a human merit is targeted. 


515 Sermones 30, 10; 163, 11; 168, 2; 5; 290, 7; 299; 3; 5. 1 Cor. 4,7 was also discussed in the 
fides context in the present chapter in relation to Epistulae 140, 63; 194, 21; De gestis Pelagii 
34; De correptione et gratia 10; De spiritu et littera 54; 57; 59; Enarrationes in Psalmos 51, 7; 
110, 3. 
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A link can be proposed - with the necessary caution — between chronol- 
ogy and content, and the location of sermones 143 and 144 at the beginning 
of the Pelagian controversy clearly does not contradict such a suggestion. 
We also observed that sermo 144 and certainly sermo 168 place more 
emphasis on grace in general and on faith as grace, thus suggesting a date 
for both sermones later than that of sermo 143. This is by no means neces- 
sary, however, since Augustine also states in his early writings that grace 
is a gift granted gratis and the less gratia-oriented character of sermo 143 
need not imply per se an early anti-Pelagian dating within the sermones 
genre.5l6 The observation is nevertheless in keeping with more general 
research into the fides theme within the anti-Pelagian sermones, in which 
the theme is more explicit in the later sermones and greater emphasis is 
placed in them on the divine faith initiative. In terms of content, sermo 
168 would appear to be most at home in this latter group. 

Sermones 143 and 144 follow the structure and sequence of the scriptural 
passages on which they provide commentary. Jn. 16,811 offers Augustine 
a lead in his discussion of fides as gratia. In sermo 168, Eph. 6,23 serves as 
the point of departure for a reflection on faith. In the latter sermon, the 
biblical examples of Abraham and (especially) Paul serve to illustrate 
the claim that faith is grace. Together, these three sermones thus demon- 
strate the scriptural embeddedness of gratia within Augustine's preach- 
ing. As such, it likewise becomes evident that the literary context of the 
homiletic genre — a sermon as explanation of the Scripture — stands in a 
reciprocal relationship with the content thereof and with the treatment of 
the gratia dimension of fides. This observation brings us to the question of 
scriptural comparison. The analysis of the presence of seven scriptural quo- 
tations — central to the fides theme in the sermons — within Augustine's 
entire oeuvre resulted in a number of interesting findings. 

Jn. 16,8—11, the verses that structure sermones 143-144 and In Iohannis 
euangelium tractatus 94-95, appear only rarely in Augustine's writings. 
The said passage surfaces from the period of the Pelagian controversy, 
often within the context of Augustine's specifically anti-Pelagian state- 
ments (including those against Julian). Nevertheless, it does not constitute 
an explicitly anti-Pelagian argument. Moreover, with the exception of the 
aforementioned sermons and De peccatorum meritis, Augustine does not 
use Jn. 16,8-11 to thematize the claim that faith is a pre-given grace. 


516 Cf. Harrison, Rethinking Augustine. 
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Globally speaking, we observed in relation to Jn. 112 that Augustine 
already uses the verse as a grace topos in his earliest writings. In our analysis 
of the ‘early’ use of the verse, we also observed, however, that Augus- 
tine sometimes places the emphasis on the "credentibus in eum", using 
the verse primarily to indicate that we ourselves must take responsibility 
for the correct fides, so that God can transform us. In so doing, however, 
Augustine may pay less attention to the gift character of faith but he does 
not deny it. The emphasis on human responsibility disappears with the 
outbreak of the Pelagian controversy, after which attention is focused 
almost exclusively on the preceding verse segment, "dedit illis potestam 
filios Dei fieri." This is particularly the case in the anti-Pelagian sermones 
and writings, including the literature against Julian (post 417) and against 
so-called Semipelagianism. The grace interpretation of the verse is also to 
be found in later tractates that do not exhibit an anti-Pelagian tendency. 
Allowing for the necessary nuances, we can thus argue that Jn. 112 always 
alludes to grace for Augustine and that this becomes even more emphatic 
after 412 when it is applied to fides. 

Rom. 117 occurs with considerable frequency in Augustine's writings. 
Although the verse is used before the Pelagian controversy and in unre- 
lated writings, it enjoys some degree of prominence nevertheless among 
the anti-Pelagian sermones and writings. It appears in Augustine's anti- 
Pelagian discourse from De spiritu et littera to De praedestinatione sancto- 
rum and is granted much attention in the polemic with Julian. As such, the 
verse is rarely employed in the sermones genre outside the anti-Pelagian 
examples thereof. Augustine uses the verse to point out that fides is a gift 
of divine gratia. Sermo 144 and In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 95 are 
particularly explicit examples in this regard. 

Gal. 5,6 appears to have been something of an 'evergreen' in Augustine's 
thought. He quotes it with frequency and in a great variety of contexts. 
When he employs it in the context of faith (and works), he does so to 
point to the gift character thereof, especially in the anti-Pelagian sermones, 
epistulae and treatises (beginning with De gestis Pelagii from 416/417). 
While he employs the verse outside the anti-Pelagian writings to allude to 
the grace character of faith, he focuses more specifically in such instances 
on the need to believe out of love and not out of fear. We found texts 
prior to the Pelagian controversy in which Gal. 5,6 not only underlines the 
general conviction that faith is given by God, but also in which the efficacy 
of faith is ascribed to God given love. In this sense, TeSelle's analysis — 
that the use of Gal. 5,6 to explain that the efficacy of faith is also a gift can 
only be found after 412 — requires some adjustment. It is only after 412, as 
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TeSelle observes, that Augustine describes perseverance in faith as a gift 
on the basis of Gal. 5,6. 

Augustine uses Eph. 3,17 in a concentrated fashion — with the exception 
of Epistula 140 it is only found in his sermons - to identify faith in Christ 
with Christ himself. While it goes without saying that such an identifica- 
tion alludes to the grace character of faith, Augustine employs it prior to 
the Pelagian controversy more as a charge, namely to keep the faith intact 
and wakeful. In so doing he does not deny the divine faith initiative, as 
if evident from (the probably early) Enarratio in Psalmum 103, he only 
devotes less attention to it. In sermo 174 and Epistula 140 (both circa 412) 
and sermones 158 and 165 (both circa 417), by contrast, he locates Eph. 3,17 
explicitly within the gratia perspective. Use of this verse is no longer in 
evidence after 417/418. 

Rom. 4,5 is frequently cited by Augustine, although rarely in a specifi- 
cally anti-Pelagian context. Besides De spiritu et littera, the verse is used 
exclusively in sermones 160 and 363 to underline his conviction that fides 
and iustitia are granted us by God. This gratia interpretation of Rom. 4,5 
appears in Augustine's writings prior to the controversy and outside it. We 
also observed that sermones 363 (412-416) and 160 (415-416), together with 
De natura et gratia (415), are the last example of the use of the verse. No 
references thereto are in evidence after 416. 

Jn. 6,44 is clearly an anti-Pelagian topos as it does not appear in any 
significant way prior to the controversy. It is interesting to observe that 
the designation of faith as grace (as the result of the trahere of God) on the 
basis of this verse takes place in the first instance in the homiletic genre. 
An initial unequivocal elaboration thereof is to be found in In Iohannis 
euangelium tractatus 26 (414), a fairly evident location if we bear in mind 
that Augustine dedicated this series of sermons to the explanation of 
John's gospel. Nevertheless, it represents an (already) systematic expla- 
nation of the meaning of the divine trahere, which Augustine explicitly 
thematizes in sermones 30 and 131 (both 417) and thereafter in De gratia 
Christi (418). 

Our study of the treatment of fides in the sermones also resulted in an 
additional (fifth) element that reinforces the idea of continuity in Augustine's 
thought on gratia. Drecoll confines his discussion of the theme of persever- 
ance in faith as a grace almost exclusively to the 'anti-Semipelagian' writ- 
ings (from 426). We were able to confirm in the present chapter that this 
theme does indeed enjoy a significant presence in Augustine's dialogue 
with the monks of Hadrumetum, Marseille and the Provence, particularly 
in relation to our analysis of his use of Gal. 5,6. At the same time, however, 
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we were also able to trace early indications of the indirect presence ofthe 
said theme. Enarratio in Psalmum 120, 11 (405-411) explains in association 
with Jn. 1,12 that the potestas of faith and its protection — perseverance - is 
something we receive. Early texts such as Enarratio in Psalmum 103 and 
Epistula 140 (a1—412) likewise speak of perseuerantia in their commentary 
on Eph. 347 as a gift. Sermones 168, 7 and 348, 12 (both circa 416) invite 
the listener to pray for a persevering faith, something that we as human 
beings apparently must receive as a gift. Other texts naturally strike a dif- 
ferent note. In the same period, for example, Augustine explains in sermo 
163A, 3, that Christ wanted to test the perseuerantia of the faith of the 
Canaanite woman. Without making a statement about the gifted charac- 
ter of perseuerantia, he deals with it here as if it were a human obligation. 
In other words, the theme of gratia perseuerantiae fidei is already pres- 
ent in nucleo early in the Pelagian controversy. Systematic and thematic 
explanations of the topic only appear later in Augustine's writings and 
are not present in systematic/thematic terms in the sermones as a whole. 

The results of our analysis of the first gratia theme in Augustine's anti- 
Pelagian sermones lead us to a twofold meta-reflection. The first focuses on 
the possible significance of the absence of certain themes. Literary-critical 
analysis is not only interested in the presence of certain themes, but also 
considers the observation of certain absences to be important. We dis- 
cussed three paradigmatic sermones that deal explicitly with the theme of 
fides. While other anti-Pelagian sermones also allude to the theme in ques- 
tion they do not do so explicitly. We drafted an inventory ofthe treatment 
of this theme in the anti-Pelagian sermones as a whole and were forced to 
conclude that it was not present with any degree of prominence within 
the said corpus. While the subject was central to the Pelagian controversy, 
especially in the so-called ‘Semipelagian’ phase, the anti-Pelagian sermones 
often do not thematize it. In the last analysis, it would be fare to say that 
the theme is more absent than present, although in doing so we have to 
be aware of the danger of an argumentum silentii. The non-thematization 
of the topic of fides in Augustine's sermons need not imply that he did 
not consider it important or that his sermons maintained a different opin- 
ion on the question than his treatises. How then should we explain the 
absence? A first hypothesis argues that few if any sermons have survived 
in which the fides theme of the Semipelagian controversy is treated. An 
alternative explanation suggests that Augustine probably confined him- 
self to a written dialogue on the matter with 'Semipelagians' and did 
not rehearse it in his preaching. It is indeed possible that Augustine did not 
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want to trouble the faithful in Hippo (the older Augustine travelled little) 
with the issue, or wanted to avoid theological unrest. It is also possible 
that the dust had already settled in Hippo on gratia-related issues of this 
kind. Along similar lines, one might question whether Augustine's silence 
on the gift character of fides in sermons that deal with faith but focus the 
attention on the human dimension thereof has any meaning whatsoever. 
It goes without saying that the absence of explicit reference to divine ini- 
tiative and divine support in Augustine's sermones need not lead us to 
conclude that he did not consider the human act of faith to be rooted 
in this grace. Moreover, the observation that he does refer on occasion 
to the gratia fidei in his sermones demonstrates that he had not devel- 
oped a different teaching on grace in such places. He does not make a 
'tactical' distinction between his writings on the all-inclusive character of 
grace and his sermons, in which he focuses for pastoral reasons on human 
initiative. It is possible, nevertheless, that these pastoral considerations 
and the difference in genre between descriptive writings and exhorta- 
tive homilies might offer a further explanatory hypothesis concerning the 
varying treatment of fides, namely that Augustine's audience was made up 
of believers and that he did not (always) consider it necessary to go into 
detail on the source of human faith; his sermones accept faith implicitly as 
a gift. From a rhetorical perspective, therefore, he did not see any reason 
to explore the subject with people who already believed, but preferred to 
draw attention to the meaning of active faith. Two comments can be 
made with respect to this hypothesis. Firstly, Augustine's public did not 
always consist of baptised believers only. Even the unbaptised Augustine 
listened to the sermons of Ambrose, and Augustine also preached for cat- 
echumens prior to their baptism, and the presence of pagans, Donatists 
and Pelagians in Augustine's own audience has been attested. We can 
accept nevertheless that under normal circumstances he preached for an 
audience of baptised Christians. As a result, he was free to presume that 
faith, at least the beginnings thereof, was self-evident to such an audience 
and did not require further explanation. He thus preferred to elaborate on 
the consequences of the life of faith, namely the obligation to live a mor- 
ally edifying existence. Secondly, we need to remember that Augustine 
also insisted that perseverance in faith was a gift and not only the begin- 
ning of faith. The endeavour to be consistent in faith was the issue that 
confronted his audience more than any other, and this explains why he 
calls on his audience to persevere. He states explicitly in his anti-Pelagian 
writings that this perseverance is gratia, and although he does the same, 
albeit very discretely, in a number of his sermones, the latter focus more 
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attention on human responsibility in relation to perseverance. This aspect 
can be explained once again as part of the exhortative homiletic genre. 
The second meta-reflection relates to the chronology maintained in 
our overview of the gratia fidei within the anti-Pelagian sermones ad 
populum. For practical reasons, the present chapter made a distinction 
between early traces and late traces, a distinction that was also based on 
our research interest in a potential evolution on the gratia fidei within the 
anti-Pelagian sermones. Our concluding observations make it clear that a 
chronological distinction between early (before 417) and late (after 417) 
traces is difficult to maintain on the basis of content-related arguments. 
An additional problem concerns the fact that a group of anti-Pelagian 
sermones is to be situated around 416-417-418. From a chronological 
perspective, a threefold division would better suit the purposes of argu- 
mentation: before 416, 416-418, after 418. Such a division would not be 
without its problems, however, since many of the sermones discussed 
here — excluding the group that can be situated with reasonable certainty 
in the 416—418 category — are dated by Kunzelmann on the basis of their 
content-related treatment of gratia. If we were to adopt such a chronology 
and then use it later to draw conclusions we might rightly be accused of 
circular reasoning. With the necessary caution, however, we can immedi- 
ately add at this juncture that the presence and specific treatment of the 
gratia fidei were not maintained by Kunzelmann as content-based criteria 
for dating.9!7 Moreover, the evolution towards a more explicit thematiza- 
tion of the grace character of faith, which we observed in the anti-Pelagian 
sermones, was confirmed via scriptural comparison in Augustine's other 
preaching activity and writings. The fact that his homilies are less explicit 
in stipulating the conviction that faith is grace than is the case in his 
anti-Pelagian writings, can be explained (in part) by the sermo genre. We 
observed nevertheless that this 'diluted' emphasis on the grace of faith 
within the sermones tended to relate to the earlier sermones rather than 
the late ones. In this sense, the replacement of the chronological presen- 
tation by a thematic presentation would ultimately boil down to the 
subtitle later traces' with 'sermons in which faith as gift is emphasised', 


517 Bearing in mind the shortcomings of Kunzelmann's endeavour, it should be noted 
nevertheless that he does not use the theme of gratia fidei as a criterion to locate a 
sermo within the Pelagian controversy. In general terms, Kunzelmann uses the empha- 
sis on human activity — also with respect to faith — and the lack of emphasis on grace 
or the absence of a reference thereto as an argument for locating a sermo outside the 
anti-Pelagian corpus. Kunzelmann, ‘Die Chronologie, 451-479, 452-456. 
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and ‘early traces’ with ‘sermons in which faith as gift is less emphasised 
or not emphasised'. Augustine never denies the gift character of faith, but 
the sermons in which this is less emphatically underlined would appear 
to be those that can be dated early. Now that we have concluded that a 
chronological subdivision within the anti-Pelagian sermones is not with- 
out its difficulties, however, we will opt in the following chapters for a 
more thematic presentation in its stead. 

At the end of our initial analysis we demonstrated that the anti-Pelagian 
sermones ad populum are linked in terms of content and their use of 
Scripture to the anti-Pelagian writings. It also became evident that some 
sermones make use of their own scriptural quotations or of alternative 
exegesis of the same quotations employed by the treatises. This distinc- 
tion serves in the first instance to illustrate the literary uniqueness of the 
sermon, which takes the Scripture as its inspirational point of departure 
and structuring principle for a sort of 'occasional speech' in a liturgical 
context. Furthermore, the same content-related themes are sometimes 
treated differently, according to the rhetorical purpose and exhorta- 
tive concern of the sermon genre. In short, it has become evident in the 
present chapter that the sermones deal with the gratia fidei in their own 
unique manner. 


CHAPTER THREE 


SERMONES 293-294: BAPTISMUS PARUULORUM IN THE FIRST PHASE 
OF THE PELAGIAN CONTROVERSY 


In the present chapter, we explore the gratia theme of infant baptism, a 
central point of debate throughout the Pelagian controversy, on the basis 
of two core homilies, sermones 293 and 294. The sermons in question do 
not only deal with infant baptism, they also have a role to play as homilies 
in the turbulent beginnings of the Pelagian controversy. Given the clear 
chronological and content-related location of both sermones at the begin- 
ning of the Pelagian controversy, the fourfold subdivision of the chapter 
differs to some degree from the other chapters. In the first part of the 
chapter we offer a sketch of Augustine's thought on infant baptism prior 
to the eruption of the controversy. The second part focuses on sermones 
293 and 294, situating them within their historical and ‘controversial’ 
context. We then compare them with De peccatorum meritis et remissione 
peccatorum et de baptismo paruulorum and De spiritu et littera, written 
by Augustine in more or less the same period in which he wrote both 
sermones. We also provide an overview of the continuing presence of the 
topic within the controversy. Part three positions sermones 293 and 294 
within the sermones that were probably preached around the same time, 
providing us with the opportunity to explore the treatment of the bap- 
tismus paruulorum theme within the entire corpus of the anti-Pelagian 
sermones. The fourth part of the chapter explores the extent to which four 
scriptural quotations central to the argumentation and structure of the 
said anti-Pelagian sermones dealing with baptism surface elsewhere in 
Augustine's oeuvre. 


1 AUGUSTINE'S THEOLOGY OF INFANT BAPTISM 
AND ORIGINAL SIN PRIOR TO SERMO 294 


The theological content of sermones 293-294 can be summarized in one 
sentence: because of peccatum originale newborn infants have to be bap- 
tised. Without baptism, damnatio will be their fate. Augustine's theology 
of baptism in general focuses on the meaning of baptism as remissio pecca- 
torum, as burial and resurrection with Christ (Romans 6). This theology of 
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baptism is connected with a theology of eucharist, since the sacraments 
of baptism and first communion were connected.! As a subject, baptism 
is not new to Augustine's writings — e.g. De baptismo and De unico bap- 
tismo — and sermons. The perspective, however, has now changed.? His 
previous dealings with the theme of baptism were situated in the Donatist 
controversy. Ecclesiology and sacramentology were central when Augus- 
tine rebuked the Donatist practice of re-baptising and when he claimed 
that Christ and not the minister had the baptismal potestas. Confronted 
with the denial of a physically transmittable original sin, a new layer of 
meaning regarding the sacrament of baptism is opened: the question 
of why children should be baptised — a debate not about the fact or prac- 
tice of infant baptism but the specific rationale behind it.* 

The subject of infant baptism, however, did not emerge entirely out of 
the blue. Precedents can be found, for example, in De quantitate animae 
36, 80; De libero arbitrio 3, 66-68; De baptismo 4, 30-32 and epistula 98.5 
Before 41, Augustine does not elaborate on this topic in a systematic way, 
and he certainly does not reflect upon the question of the legitimacy and 
the cause of the necessity of infant baptism. In the controversy with the 
Donatists, Augustine uses the tradition of baptising infants as an authority 
in support of the efficacy of the sacraments. According to him, infant bap- 
tism represented the perfect illustration of the fact that the power of the 
Lord was at work in the sacrament. He focuses especially on the problem 


! M. A. Tilley, ‘Baptism,’ in: A. D. Fitzgerald (ed.), Augustine through the Ages, 84-92, 88. 

2 For example, sermones 120; 213; 229A; 229D; 260A; 260B; 260C; 269; 292; 295. 

3 Tilley, ‘Baptism,’ 88-90. V. Grossi, ‘Baptismus, Augustinus-Lexikon I, 3/4 (1990), 
583-591, 589-591. 

^ Drecoll, ‘Die Auseinandersetzung um die Kindertaufe in Karthago 411-413. G. Bonner, 
‘Baptismus paruulorum,’ Augustinus-Lexikon I, 3/4 (1990), 592-602. V. Grossi, La catechesi 
battesimale agli inizi del V secolo. Le fonti agostiniane, (Studia Ephemeridis Augustinianum; 
39), Augustinianum, Roma 1993. V. Grossi, La liturgia battesimale in S. Agostino. Studio sulla 
catechesi del peccato originale negli anni 393-412, (Studia Ephemeridis Augustinianum; 7), 
Augustinianum, Roma 1993. O. Wermelinger, 'Der Bericht des Marcellinus und die Inter- 
ventionen des Augustinus, in: O. Wermelinger, Rom und Pelagius, 18-28. 

5 Bonner, ‘Bapistmus paruulorum,’ 592. J. C. Didier, ‘Saint Augustin et le baptême des 
enfants, Revue des Études Augustiniennes 2 (1956), 109-129, 12-117. 

B. Delaroche claims that the relationship between infant baptism and original sin was 
already established in Augustine's mind before 4u, before Caelestius came to North Africa. 
While there does indeed appear to be some suggestion of this relationship in Augustine's 
pre-411 writings (esp. Tractatus in Ioannis Primam Epistulam 4, 10-11 [406—407]), explicit 
indications of the connection between infant baptism and the sin of Adam only appear 
for the first time in epistula 98 and De peccatorum meritis. B. Delaroche, Saint Augustin. 
Lecteur et interpréte de saint Paul dans le De peccatorum meritis et remissione (hiver 411—412), 
(Collection des Études Augustiniennes, Série Antiquité; 146), Paris 1996, 347-356. 
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that infants do not yet have the use of their free will. Baptism implies 
belief in God, and according to church tradition, baptised infants are also 
referred to as believers. But how can newborn infants give their assent to 
this faith? Augustine solves this by attributing a role to the ‘faith of oth- 
ers', specifically the belief of the parents and sponsors presenting their 
newborns for baptism. Another striking feature in his engagement with 
this topic prior to the Pelagian controversy is that he considers baptism 
to be a remission of sins, albeit only personal sins, and as a guarantee for 
the future. The sin of Adam is not yet mentioned as the primordial cause. 
There is only one exception in this regard, namely epistula 98 to bishop 
Boniface of Cataqua (Numidia), on the role of parents and sponsors in 
baptism.9 Augustine alludes in this letter to a reatus uinculum ex Adam 
tractum." Boniface posed several questions on the topic of the ‘faith of 
others' in relation to infant baptism. To his first question — how can the 
faith of parents benefit an infant after baptism while the sins of its parents 
cannot harm it after baptism? — Augustine answered that a child can only 
be harmed by the sins of another before baptism, because it is not yet liv- 
ing its own life, but rather a life with and in Adam.? After baptism a child 


$ V. Grossi, ‘Il battesimo e la polemica pelagiana negli anni 411/413,’ Augustinianum 9 
(1969), 30-61, 54-61. 

7 Epistula 98, 2. Cf. Grossi, ‘Il battesimo e la polemica pelagiana negli anni 411/413,’ 
54-61. 

8 Epistula 98, 1. 

Sins of another: 

— Sins of the parents: "Vbi respondeo tantam illius sacramenti, hoc est baptismi salu- 
taris esse uirtutem in sancta compage corporis Christi, ut semel generatus per aliorum 
carnalem uoluptatem, cum semel regeneratus fuerit per aliorum spiritalem uoluntatem, 
deinceps non possit uinculo alienae iniquitatis obstringi, cui nulla sua uoluntate consen- 
tit." [CSEL 34, 2 p. 520/8.] 

— Sin of Adam: “Non autem peccat ipsa, cum parentes ei omnino nescienti uel quilibet 
alius adhibet sacrilegia daemoniorum, sed ideo ex Adam traxit, quod sacramenti illius 
gratia solueretur, quia nondum erat anima separatim uiuens, id est altera anima, de qua 
diceretur: et anima patris mea est et anima filii mea est. |. ..] Traxit ergo reatum, quia unus 
erat cum illo et in illo, a quo traxit, quando, quod traxit, admissum est; non autem trahit 
alter ab altero, quando sua unoquoque propria uita uiuente iam est, unde dicatur: anima, 
quae peccauerit, ipsa morietur." [CSEL 34, 2 p. 521/3-521/10.] 

— Cf. Epistula 98, 2: “Aqua igitur exhibens forinsecus sacramentum gratiae et spiritus 
operans intrinsecus beneficium gratiae, soluens uinculum culpae, reconcilians bonum 
naturae regenerant hominem in uno Christo ex uno Adam generatum." [CSEL 34, 2 
p. 521/21.] Cf. Epistula 98, 6: “[...] reatus uinculum ex Adam tractum [...].” [CSEL 34, 2 
p. 527/10.] Cf. Ep. 98, 10: “[...], per ipsum sacramentum commendante ecclesiae caritate 
ab illa condemnatione, quae per unum hominem intrauit in mundum, [...]." [CSEL 34, 2 
p. 532/6.] 
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can no longer suffer the harm caused by the sins of others.® For many 
scholars, this introduction of the sin of Adam serves as a reason to date 
the letter — situated by the Maurists in 408 — in the period 41-413. 


2. SERMONES 293 AND 294 


21 Context of sermones 293 and 294 


Sermo 294 can be situated and dated very clearly. Referring to sermo 293, 
preached by Augustine three days earlier on the feast of John the Bap- 
tist, sermo 294 can be dated to June 27, the feast of the martyr Gudens.! 
Augustine quotes Cyprian at the end of his sermon, and introduces him 
as one of the previous bishops of this sedes.!* Since Cyprian was bishop 
of Carthage, the fact that the Pelagians in this anti-Pelagian sermon are 
approached very gently (thus suggesting it should be situated at the 
beginning of the Pelagian controversy), and since Augustine was only in 


9 Epistula 98, 2. This letter emphasises positive human solidarity in baptism: the faith 
of the parents (Epistula 98, 1) and the church. When parents have the wrong motives for 
baptising their newborns, the Spirit works through the church to make them children 
of God. When baptism happens outside the Catholic church, the infant is consecrated 
to Christ, but this does not suffice for receiving eternal life (Epistula 98, 5). If a baptised 
child dies before reaching the age at which it can decide for itself to be Christian, it will 
be liberated from the sin of Adam through the sacrament of baptism since the love of the 
church commends the child through the sacrament (Epistula 98, 10; cf. body of Christ in 
Epistula 98, 1). Cf. footnote 79. 

10 J. Divjak, ‘Epistulae, Augustinus-Lexikon Il, 5/6, (2001), 893-1057, 966, 1029. R. B. Eno, 
‘Epistulae, in: A. D. Fitzgerald (ed.), Augustine through the Ages, 298—310, 301. Grossi, ‘Il 
battesimo e la polemica pelagiana, 54 (n. 63). Gryson, Répertoire général, 213. Hombert, 
Nouvelles recherches, 161 (n. 32). 

Kl. Daur is hesitant to offer an opinion on the date of this letter: Kl. D. Daur, Sancti 
Aurelii Augustini Epistulae LVI-C, (CCL; 31A), Brepols, Turnhout 2005, 227. 

Since B. Delaroche is intent on demonstrating that the concept of original sin as motiva- 
tion for the administration of baptism to infants is already present prior to 41, he favours 
the maintenance of 408 as the date for Epistula 98. Delaroche, Saint Augustin, 353-356. 

1! s, 294, 1. 

Cf. F. Jacobi, Sankt Augustins sermones de sanctis. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Predigt, 
(Inaugural-Dissertation (Doktor), Katholisch-Theologische Fakultát Münster) Münster 
1939, 29-31. Cf. Willis, St. Augustine's Lectionary, 32. 

12 s, 294, 19. 

Veneration of Cyprian in Carthage, see: Y. Duval, Loca sanctorum Africae. Le culte des 
martyrs en Afrique du IV* au VII* siècle, (Collection de l'École française de Rome; 58), École 
française de Rome, Rome 1982, Vol. II, 677-680. 
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Carthage in June of 413 in that period, we can conclude that the appropri- 
ate location and date are Carthage in the summer of 413. 


13 "Sa présence à Carthage en été 413 ressort non seulement de la lettre 151 où le maitre 
relate ses derniers rapports avec Marcellinus, mais encore du sermon 294 qu'il a pro- 
noncé le vendredi 27 juin 413. En effet, le titre de cette prédication nous apprend que 
l'évéque d'Hippone a préché à la Basilica Maiorum le 27 juin. Ce sermon est postérieur 
à l'apparition du pélagianisme en Afrique en 4n, puisqu'il vise essentiellement à rétablir 
la vérité à propos du baptéme des petits enfants et du péché originel. Il est d'autre part 
antérieur à 417, puisque dans le De gestis Pelagii Augustin rappelle à Aurelius de Carthage 
que c'est à sa demande expresse qu'il a prononcé cette allocution [De gest. Pelag. n, 25]. 
Or entre 412 et 417, ce n'est qu'en 413 qu'Augustin a pu se trouver à Carthage un 27 juin. 
La date de ce sermon est donc tout à fait certaine. D'autre part le sermon 294 renvoie au 
sermon 293 du 24 juin en l'honneur de saint Jean-Baptiste. Par conséquent cette année-là 
l'évéque d'Hippone était arrivé dans la grande métropole avant le mardi 24 juin." Perler, 
Les voyages de saint Augustin, 318—319. P.-M. Hombert describes the dating history of both 
sermones (p. 385) and demonstrates that O. Perler and J.-L. Maier sufficiently proved the 
indicated date. Homberft confirms the date of sermo 293 to be June 24th 413 and sermo 
294 to be June 27th 413. Hombert, Nouvelles recherches, 385-386. 

B. Delaroche indicates that Augustine's sermons from 404/405 warn against the idea 
that humankind could be completely autonomously just. He finds this warning also in 
sermones 293 and 294, an observation that places them after 404/405 and thus confirms 
their date of June 24th and 27th 413. Delaroche, Saint Augustin, 1-34, 341 (n. 77). 

S. Poque has studied the repercussions of the events surrounding the rebellious gen- 
eral and usurpator Heraclianus (the former comes of Africa) and the tribune Marcellinus 
between the end of June and September 14th 413 in s. 293 (June 24th) and s. 294 (June 
27th) (p. 392, n. 7). According to Poque, Augustine arrived in Carthage prior to June 24th 
413 and stayed until September 14th (p. 391). His friend Marcellinus and the latter's brother 
Apringius were beheaded on account of their alleged good relations with Heraclianus. 
Aurelius and Augustine appealed for amnesty to Emperor Honorius but to no avail. Dispir- 
ited, Augustine left Carthage on September 14th and only returned three years later in 
416. Poque examines s. 30; en. ps. 50, s. Denis 16; s. 90; s. 274; s. 305 (in chronological order 
according to the dating of La Bonnardière) and claims that all six sermons are at home 
in the summer of 413, insisting that their content is influenced by current events at the 
time. She derives this conviction from Augustine's appeal to show solidarity with innocent 
victims and his invitation to opt for forgiveness instead of revenge. She thus concludes 
that s. 293 and s. 294 must have been preached on the eve of the said dramatic events, 
given that they do not yet allude to the repercussions thereof. In the sermons in question, 
Augustine was still able to focus on theological issues while he was in Carthage, specifi- 
cally the question of infant baptism. The topic emerges in Poque's six sermones and in en. 
PS. 50, 10; $. 174, 7-9 (p. 392). Her choice here is motivated on the basis of Perler (summer 
of 413: s. Denis 16; ss. 30; 90; 134; 150; 174; 305) and La Bonnardière (en. ps. 39 before July 
14th 413 and en. ps. 50 before July 15th 413). S. Poque, T'écho des événements de l'été 413 
à Carthage dans la prédication de saint Augustin,' in: C. Mayer, K. H. Chelius (eds.), Homo 
spiritalis. Festgabe Luc Verheijen zu seinem 70. Geburtstag, (Cassiciacum; 38), Augustinus- 
Verlag, Würzburg 1987, 391-399. La Bonnardière, ‘Les ‘Enarrationes in Psalmos’, 73-103. 
Perler, Les voyages, 318-324, 460—463. 

For this chronology, see also: Lapointe, La célébration des martyrs, 35-36. J. De La Tullaye, 
G. De Plinval (introd., trad., notes), La crise pélagienne I. Epistula ad Hilarium Syracusa- 
num. De perfectione iustitiae hominis, De natura et gratia, De gestis Pelagii, (Bibliothéque 
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Augustinienne, Œuvres de saint Augustin, Série 3: La grâce; 21), Desclée de Brouwer, Paris 
1994, 588. 

Augustine writes in Retractationes 2, 33 (55): "Venit etiam necessitas quae me cogeret 
aduersus nouam Pelagianam heresim scribere, contra quam prius, cum opus erat, non 
scriptis sed sermonibus et conlocutionibus agebamus, ut quisque nostrum poterat aut 
debebat. Missis ergo mihi a Carthagine quaestionibus eorum quas rescribendo dissoluerem, 
scripsi primum tres libros, quorum titulus est: de peccatorum meritis et remissione." [CCL 
57 pp. 116/3-117/8.] J. de la Tullaye and G. de Plinval, later confirmed by R. J. O'Connell, 
have suggested that s. 293 and s. 294 belong to the sermons Augustine preached according 
to Retractationes 2, 33 in the year 413 prius his first anti-Pelagian writings. De peccatorum 
meritis is to be considered his first anti-Pelagian tractate. This identification and date is 
problematic, however, since De peccatorum meritis is from 411—412. R. J. O'Connell, The 
Origin of the Soul in St. Augustine's Later Works, Fordham University Press, New York 1987, 
110 (n. 85), 112-113. 

"Le probléme est d'évaluer la durée qui se cache derrière l'adverbe prius: quelques 
mois, selon la chronologie habituelle, ou bien quelques années, si l'on tient compte des 
remarques, à mon sens forts pertinentes, de Duval, Y-M., La date du « De natura » de 
Pélage, p. 257—283, suivi par Solignac, A., Autour du « De Natura » de Pélage, p. 181-192. Ce 
probléme est capital pour la datation des ceuvres d'Augustin: le terminus ante quem non de 
412 est actuellement imposé, sans discussion, à tous les sermons renfermant des allusions 
anti-pélagiennes; si Y.-M. Duval a raison, il doit étre remonté au minimum vers 408-410. 
Pour le De peccatorum meritis, la date traditionelle de 411—412, parfois combattue, vient 
d'étre défendue avec vigeur par Delaroche, B., La datation du « De peccatorum meritis et 
remissione », Revue des Études Augustiniennes 41 (1995) 37-57." F. Dolbeau, 'Sermon inédit 
de saint Augustin sur la providence divine, Revue des Études Augustiniennes 41 (1995), 
267—288, 274 (n. 36). F. Dolbeau, Augustin et la prédication en Afrique. Recherches sur div- 
ers sermons authentiques, apocryphes ou anonymes, (Collection des Études Augustiniennes, 
Série Antiquité; 179), Institut d'Études Augustiniennes, Paris 2005, 226 (n. 36). 

Besides the common datings of s. 293 and s. 294, there are also studies that confirm 
the date of s. 293 on June 24th 413 separately: F. Dolbeau, ‘Les Sermons augustiniens de 
Mayence: bilan des travaux et mise à jour bibliographique (1996-2005), in: F. Dolbeau, 
Augustin et la prédication en Afrique, 587—606, 595. Hombert, Gloria gratiae, 23. Lancel, 
Saint Augustin, 380; 468. 

In line with O. Perler, s. 294 is also dated by other scholars without reference to s. 293. 
M.-F. Berrouard offers two reasons for dating the Tractatus in Iohannis Euangelium 1 to 
16 prior to 411: their powerful anti-Pelagian language (p. 108) and the fact that Jn. 3,3 and 
3,5 (Tr. n, 1-5 and 12, 3; 5) acquired a different meaning from the Pelagian controversy 
onwards (pp. 108-109). In Tractatus u, 1-5 and 12, 3; 5, the said Johannine verses are only 
applied to adults, more specifically the catechumens who are exhorted to confess their 
sins as quickly as possible so that Christ can have mercy on them in the eucharist and in 
order to acquire access to the Kingdom of God. Infant baptism does not yet have a role to 
play in Augustine's reflections at this juncture. From De peccatorum meritis 1, 20, 26—27; 1, 
20, 30; 1, 20, 58; 2, 27, 43; 3, 4, 8 and s. 294, 8-9 onwards, the verses serve to support the con- 
viction than infants do not have access to the Kingdom of God without baptism. La Bon- 
nardière points to the connection between Enarrationes in psalmos 39 and 50, dated July 
14th and 15th 413 respectively (based among other things on the discrete condemnation in 
Enarratio in psalmum 50, 11 [as commentary on Ps. 50,7] of the Pelagian position on infant 
baptism) and s. 294 (post 411 and before the execution of Marcellinus). Berrouard, ‘La date 
des "Tractatus I — LIV’, 108. La Bonnardière, ‘Les ‘Enarrationes in Psalmos’, 79-81 (n. 30). 

s. 293 and s. 294 were preached in Carthage, s. 294 in the basilica Maiorum. S. Lancel, 
‘Carthago, Augustinus-Lexikon I, 5/6 (1992), 760—770, 769. Cf. L. Ennabli, Carthage: une 
métropole chrétienne du IV* à la fin du VII* siécle, (Études d'Antiquité africaines), CNRS 
Éditions, Paris 1997, 19. Lapointe, La célébration des martyrs, 156. V. Saxer, Morts, martyrs, 
reliques en Afrique chrétienne aux premiers siécles. Les témoignages de Tertullien, Cyprien 
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The clear date and location are not the only arguments in favour of 
analysing sermo 294. The fact that the sermon was delivered in Carthage 
in 413 (i.e. at the beginning of the Pelagian controversy) is important. 
A brief historical sketch should serve to make this clear. Caelestius was 
condemned in late 4u (after September) or early 412 (before January) at 
Carthage because of his doubts about the idea of the transmission of origi- 
nal sin and the necessity of baptism for infants as the latter had inevitably 
contracted this original sin. Consequently, he did not accept original sin 
as a possible motivation for the necessity of infant baptism.'^ Augustine 
was not present during the council that tried Caelestius, who left Carthage 
after being condemned and excommunicated. Around the same time, 
Pelagius passed through Carthage. After both protagonists had left the 
capital of North Africa, the atmosphere remained agitated.5 Comes Mar- 
cellinus asked Augustine to clarify Caelestius' doubts. Augustine answered 
by writing De peccatorum meritis et remissione peccatorum et de baptismo 
paruulorum in winter 411-412, books I and II in response to Marcellinus' 
request for an explanation of the question of infant baptism and book 
III as a reply to Pelagius’ Commentary on the Romans in his Expositions.!6 
Marcellinus then asked Augustine to explain the difference between the 
theoretical possibility and factual non-existence of human sinlessness, as 
described in book II of De peccatorum meritis. Augustine answered with 
De spiritu et littera in late 412 or at the beginning of 413. 

Augustine's appeal to the infant baptism argument is not merely illus- 
trative. J.-A. Vinel demonstrates that for Augustine, liturgy — the baptismus 
paruulorum and the oratio fidelium in particular — has a normative- 
doctrinal significance. Augustine insists that infant baptism is an ancient 


et Augustin à la lumière de l'archéologie africaine, (Théologie historique; 55), Beauchesne, 
Paris 1980, 182; 190. 

For the title of s. 294, 1: "habitus in basilica Maiorum", see: F. Dolbeau, "Titres et articu- 
lations du texte dans les oeuvres antiques,’ in: J.-Cl. Fredouille (ed.), Actes du Colloque 
international de Chantilly, 13-14 décembre 1994, (Collection des Études Augustiniennes, 
Antiquité; 152), 447—468, 452 (nn. 16-17). Reprinted in F. Dolbeau, ‘Les titres des sermons 
d'Augustin,' in: F. Dolbeau, Augustin et la prédication en Afrique, 89-110, 94. 

14 For Paulinus’ six charges against Caelestius, see ch. 1. Bonner, ‘Caelestius,’ 693-698. 
Honnay, 'Caelestius, discipulus Pelagii, 271-302. Wermelinger, Rom und Pelagius, 4318. 

15 For the said tension and the question of the actual presence of ‘Pelagians’ in North 
Africa, see notes 21 and 127 in the present chapter. 

16 Books I-II: between late 411 and early 412, namely after the Council of Carthage — 
post September 41 — and before Epistula 139 to Marcellinus — before February 28th 412. 

Book III: concluded in the winter of 412, after Epistula 139. After the completion of book 
II, Augustine acquired a copy of Pelagius' Expositiones, which consisted of a commentary 
on Rom. 5,12. This inspired him to pen book III. 
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practice ofthe universal church. He then goes on to explain that the church 
does not do things without purpose or in vain. According to the practice 
of the church, children are also baptised, and the significance of baptism 
must apply to them also. As a consequence, infants must have (original) 
sin. In Augustine's view, therefore, the praxis of baptismus paruulorum 
gives expression to an underlying doctrinal truth, namely the reality of 
original sin. In this sense, infant baptism is a ‘lex orandi, lex credendi' 
argument against the Pelagians. The latter do not deny the need for 
infant baptism, but they refuse to accept Augustine's explanation thereof.!” 
Augustine develops this argument from the liturgy from De peccatorum 
meritis onwards. 

In the course of 413, Augustine travelled to Carthage and preached 
sermones 293 and 294. Both sermons illustrate that theological issues 
surrounding the significance of the sin of Adam and infant baptism were 
not yet settled in Carthage, even to the degree that some questioned 
Augustine's ideas in this context. Augustine ends his sermon by declar- 
ing he does not want to call those who challenged his ideas on infant 
baptism heretics, on the condition they would do the same.!? Apparently, 
according to Augustine's own testimony in this sermon, some in Carthage 
labelled him a haereticus? At that specific moment, two Augustinian anti- 


17 According to Augustine, the liturgical usage whereby godparents respond to the 
questions of faith instead of the persons receiving baptism and the church's custom of 
referring to baptised paruuli as believers refer to the underlying doctrinal truth of original 
sin. Just as the child bears the sin of another (Adam), others (the godparents) must declare 
their assent to the faith. The baptised are referred to as believers, since without faith there 
is no life. Unbaptised infants have no faith and thus no (eternal) life, because they stand 
in the death of Adam. Vinel, T'argument liturgique,’ 215-224. 

18 s, 294, 20: "Impetremus ergo, si possumus, a fratribus nostris, ne nos insuper appel- 
lent haereticos, quod eos talia disputantes nos appellare possimus forsitan, si uelimus, nec 
tamen appellamus." [PL 38 c. 1348/43.] 

"Ausgangspunkt ist eine Diskussion mit Theologen, die Augustin der Neuerung, ja sogar 
der Häresie beschuldigen, um die sich Augustin gleichwohl, nicht zuletzt mit dieser Pre- 
digt, bemüht." Drecoll, ‘Die Auseinandersetzung um die Kindertaufe in Karthago 41-413; 
182. Cf. Wermerlinger, Rom und Pelagius, 27. 

Cf. s. 294, 21. Cf. G. Madec, Le Dieu d'Augustin, Cerf, Paris 1998, 18-19. 

19 O. Wermelinger offers an overview of Augustine's entry into the Pelagian contro- 
versy via De peccatorum meritis I-II and III, De spiritu et littera and s. 294. As Wermelinger 
observes, Augustine's arguments against Caelestius in De peccatorum meritis were appar- 
ently not an overall success. It seems that there was still opposition in Carthage, even to 
the extent that some named Augustine a haereticus (s. 294, 20). In line with the ‘Pelagians’, 
he accepted the practice of infant baptism and the idea that infants could not enter the 
Kingdom of God without baptism (based on Jn. 3,5). In contrast to Augustine, however, 
his opponents refused to consider baptism as forgiveness of sins for infants, insisting that 
there was no bond of sin between Adam and a newborn infant. This implies that the 
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Pelagian treatises existed and he had only three ‘Pelagian sources’ at his 
disposal: the libellus written by Caelestius as his defence at the Council of 
Carthage, Rufinus' Liber de fide, and Pelagius' Expositiones xiii epistularum 
Pauli.20 

There are two additional reasons to explore the potential of sermo 294 
as a locus theologicus and as a locus gratiae. First, there is the factual rea- 
son that Augustine has to calm his audience during the sermon: *Rogo 
uos, ut paululum acquiescatis.”2! This statement might be considered 
as a request on the part of the pastor to a congregation that has become 
a little impatient after listening to a slightly chaotic homily (cf. infra), 
insisting that he only needs a little more time (paululum) to conclude his 
sermon. The same statement can also be related to the introduction to 
the sermo, in which Augustine states that he wants to calm the animi of 
many of Aurelius’ flock who are disturbed by the disputationes of some.?? 
The combination of these statements may suggest unrest among those 
listening to the homily, as the secondary literature is generally inclined 
to believe. Combined with the fact that the sermon is rather disordered 
(in spite of the fact that Augustine had already written a treatise on this 
subject) - which might point to increasing nervousness on the part of both 
audience and preacher - and the fact that some Carthaginians apparently 
considered Augustine's thinking to be heretical,?? this sentence probably 
testifies to a somewhat agitated atmosphere in the basilica. This would 
imply that the content of Augustine's sermon, particularly with respect 
to the baptismus paruulorum, was apparently not evident for the com- 
munity gathered in the basilica and even made them nervous. The fact 
that Augustine considered it necessary to come back in some detail to the 
specific subject of the need for infant baptism on account of the sinfulness 


‘Pelagians’ — at least according to Augustine's interpretation of their thought — believed 
that unbaptised paruuli received salvation and eternal life, without being granted access 
to the Kingdom of God. Wermelinger, Rom und Pelagius, 27—28 (nn. 132-141). 

20 For Caelestius, see note 99 (in chapter 1), for Rufinus: note 60 in the present chapter, 
for Pelagius: note 104 (in chapter 1). 

21 s, 294, 19. 

^Wir kónnen nicht mehr feststellen, wie sich diese Gruppe zusammensetzte und wie- 
weit Emigranten und ehemalige Donatisten vertreten waren.” Wermerlinger, Rom und 
Pelagius, 27. 

"Bevor er am Ende der Predigt ein Cyprianzitat verlesen kann [...] muf er siene Hérer 
um Ruhe bitten: Rogo uos, ut paululum acquiescatis |. ..]. Der Prediger reagiert damit auf 
Unruhe, die während der Predigt entstanden sien muß.” Drecoll, ‘Die Auseinandersetzung 
um die Kindertaufe in Karthago 41-413,’ 183. 

?2 s. 294, 1. 

?3 s, 294, 20. 
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of children three days later in sermo 294, having touched on the matter 
briefly at the end of sermo 293, might suggest a situation of general ten- 
sion and violent debate in Carthage.?^ The second reason is more general. 
The topic of debate during the first phase of the Pelagian controversy, 
and especially of this sermo, was the rationale behind the necessity of 
infant baptism. Augustine argued theoretically for the general practice 
of baptising infants. Studies reveal, however, that this practice — also in 
Augustine's Hippo — was the exception rather than the rule.?5 Baptism 
was meant for adults, usually carried out during the vigil of Easter, and 
children were only baptised if their lives were at risk. In this context, we 
only have to refer to the fact that Augustine paid much attention to the 
instruction of catechumens. As such, sermo 294 presents a theological- 
theoretic discourse that had and was to have no (immediate) underpinning 
in pastoral practice. 

Despite sermo 294 being an anti-Pelagian sermo, Augustine does not 
refer to any of the protagonists of the first Pelagian controversy — Cae- 
lestius, Rufinus, Pelagius — by name. This was his general policy during 
this phase of the controversy. The men in question also remain nameless 
in his doctrinal writings, until the year 415, when Pelagius was acquit- 
ted at the council of Diospolis. At that moment, Augustine's politeness 
changes, and he hardens his (polemical) position. His sermons in general — 
in this early phase but also later — approach the Pelagian opponents 
anonymously. Only five sermones mention them by name.? Sermo 294 
reacts against an unspecified group — 'dixunt, concedunt: they say, they 
claim, they admit' — whose position is clearly that of the so-called Pela- 
gians. Augustine adds that it is not his intention to refute these people; 
he merely wants to correct them, especially in relation to the baptism 
of children,?? an error to be tolerated as long as the foundations of the 


24 For the tensions in Carthage, see notes 21 and 127. 

?5 Tilley, ‘Baptism,’ 87. 

W. Harmless points out that infant baptism was not the pastoral norm. The baptism of 
infants was often an emergency baptism (in Augustine's sermons, only sermo 115, 4 can be 
considered as an example of baptising healthy infants). However, since infant mortality 
was very high (300-360/1000) this happened quite frequently. Harmless even goes further. 
Augustine's pastoral experience, the reality of frightened mothers running to the church 
to have their dying newborns baptised and of dying infants, shaped his vision on infant 
baptism as a necessary ‘medicine’, the church as an ‘emergency room’. W. Harmless, ‘Christ 
the Pediatrician: Infant Baptism and Christological Imagery in the Pelagian Controversy,’ 
Augustinian Studies 28/2 (1997), 7-34, 24-25. Cf. Didier, ‘Saint Augustin et le baptême des 
enfants, 110-112; 114. 

?6 See here ch. 1 (status quaestionis). 

27 s, 294, 1. 
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church are not shaken.?? He emphasises that his discussion partners are 
brothers and not heretics.?9 At this juncture, in other words, we are still 
far removed from the later epiteton of inimici gratiae. 


2.2 Sermo 293 


Sermo 293, delivered three days before sermo 294 at Carthage, has the fol- 
lowing structure: the meaning of John the Baptist (in relation to Christ) 
is humilitas ($1-$4; $6); the incarnation of the sinless Christ liberates the 
human person from sin ($5); Christ is a human being (and as human being 
intermediary) and God (and as God liberator) (87); only Christ can rec- 
oncile humanity with God, from whom it has been alienated since Adam 
(88-89); infantes are also sinful and must thus be liberated by Christ 
(810-811). With the exception of Christ, no one is born without sin ($12). 

Sermo 293 opens as a traditional John the Baptist sermon, with topoi 
including the difference between John and Christ?? John as the limes 
between the Old and the New Testament;?! John as indicator of Christ's 
divinity,? John's humility,?? John as a witness to Christ (voice of the 
Word;?^ lamp of the Light?5).36 


?8 s. 294, 20. 

?9 s. 294, 2; 20. 

30 s. 293, 1; 3. 

s. 293, 1 deals with the difference between Mary's answer to the angel and that of Zacha- 
rias. See chapter 2 (faith). 

31 s, 293, 2. 

32 s. 293, 4. 

33 s, 293, 3; 5; 6. 

For John as exemplum humilitatis in s. 293, 3, see: D. J. Jones, Christus Sacerdos in the 
Preaching of St. Augustine: Christ and Christian Identity, (Patrologia, Beitráge zum Studium 
der Kirchenváter; 14), Peter Lang, Frankfurt am Main 2004, 323. J. T. E. Lienhardt, John the 
Baptist in Augustine's Exegesis,' in: F. Van Fleteren, J. Schnaubelt (eds.), Augustine: Biblical 
Exegete, (Collectanea Augustiniana), Peter Lang, New York 2001, 197-213, 199 (n. 20: 208); 
200 (n. 33: 209); 202 (n. 61: 211). Cf. J. T. E. Lienhardt, ‘Origen and Augustine: Preaching on 
John the Baptist,’ Augustinian Studies 26 (1995), 37-46. Poque, Le langage symbolique, 363 
(n. 153: 204*), 387 (nn. 102; 108: 218*). O. Schaffner, Christliche Demut. Des hl. Augustinus 
Lehre von der humilitas, (Cassiciacum; 17), Augustinus-Verlag, Würzburg 1959, 262; 279. Cf. 
A. A. R. Bastiaensen, “He must Grow, I Must Diminish" (John 3:30): Augustine of Hippo 
Preaching on John the Baptist,’ in: F. Garcia Martinez, G. P. Luttikhuizen (eds.), Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, Rome. Studies in Ancient Cultural Interaction in honour of A. Hilhorst, (Supple- 
ments to the Journal for the Study of Judaism; 82), Brill, Leiden 2003, 13-26. 

34 s. 293, 3. 

35 s. 293, 4; 6. 

36 According to s. 293,4, the psalm read on the feast of John the Baptist is Ps. 1311718. 
Based on other sermons, the remaining readings appear to be Isa. 40,3-8; Acts 13,25 and 
Lk. 1,5-80. Saxer, Morts, martyrs, reliques, 209; 222; 317. Cf. Lapointe, La célébration des 
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Augustine continues by stating that humanity is in need of a liberator?" 
a mediator,$8 a saluator,?° since all humanity is alienated from God through 
Adam.^? Christ died for the impii (Rom. 5,6) and for the indigni (Ps. 79 


martyrs, 57; 88. A. Quacquarelli, "Introduzione ai sermones de sanctis di Sant’Agostino,’ 
Vetera Christianorum 25 (1988), 217-250, 225 (nn. 37; 40); 226 (n. 41). 

37 s, 293, 5. "Christus pro impiis mortuus est [Rom. 5,6], et indignis, sed dignus. Nos 
enim indigni quorum misereretur; sed dignus ille qui misereretur, cui diceretur, propter 
misericordiam tuam, Domine, libera nos [Ps. 78,9]." [PL 38 c. 1331/1-4.] 

s. 293, 10. "Quid ergo, ait aliquis, et infans indiget liberatore? Plane indiget: testis est 
mater fideliter currens cum paruulo baptizando ad ecclesiam. Testis est ipsa mater ecclesia 
suscipiens paruulum abluendum, et aut liberatum dimittendum, aut pietate nutriendum. 
[...] Et propter illos Dominus illorum paruulus factus est. Quomodo ad eius liberationem 
non pertinuerunt, qui pro illo primi occidi meruerunt?" [PL 38 cc. 1333/44—49; 1334/6-8.] 

38 s, 293, 7. "Faciunt hoc amici sponsi; et est quaedam in nuptiis humanis solemnitas, 
ut exceptis aliis amicis, etiam paranymphus adhibeatur, amicus interior, conscius secreti 
cubicularis. Sed hic interest, et plane multum interest. Quod in nuptiis humanis homo 
homini paranymphus est, hoc est Ioannes Christo, et idem Deus Christus sponsus, media- 
tor Dei et hominum; sed in quantum homo. Nam in quantum Deus non mediator, sed 
aequalis Patri, hoc idem quod Pater, cum Patre unus Deus. Quando esset ista sublimitas 
mediatrix, a qua multum longe disiuncti iacebamus? Vt medius sit, aliquid assumat quod 
non erat: sed ut perueniamus, maneat quod erat." [PL 38 c. 1332/27-40.] 

s. 293, 7. "Ipse Deus, Deus manet: accedit homo Deo, et fit una persona, ut sit non semi- 
deus, quasi parte Dei Deus, et parte hominis homo; sed totus Deus et totus homo: Deus 
liberator, homo mediator; ut per illum ad illum, non per alium, nec non ad illum; sed per 
id quod in illo nos sumus, ad illum per quem facti sumus." [PL 38 c. 1332/44-50.] 

s. 293, 7. “[...] cum ergo sciret illum Deum, et super omnia Deum; ac per hoc utique 
super omnia, quia per illum facta sunt omnia; uentum est ut commendaret mediatorem, 
et non dixit Deum; non enim per hoc mediator est, quod Deus est; sed per hoc mediator, 
quia factus est homo. Ipsa est liberatio nostra. Vnus enim Deus [1 Tim. 2,5]. Quia utique 
catholici auditis, instructi auditis, uigilanter auditis, unus Deus [1 Tim. 2,5]: numquid solus 
Pater? Numquid solus Filius? Numquid solus Spiritus Sanctus? Sed utique Pater et Fil- 
ius et Spiritus Sanctus unus Deus. Ergo, unus Deus, unus et mediator Dei et hominum 
homo Christus Iesus [1 Tim. 2,5]. Si diceret, unus Deus, unus et mediator Dei et hominum 
Christus Iesus; tanquam minor Deus intellegeretur. Etenim ab illa Trinitatis Deitate quasi 
separaretur, si unus Deus, unus et mediator Dei et hominum Iesus Christus, quasi non ille 
Deus qui unus diceretur. Sed quia in unitate Dei, ibi Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus: 
unitatem teneat diuinitas, medietatem suscipiat humanitas." [PL 38 cc. 1332/55-1333/15. ] 

s. 293, 8. "Hac medietate reconciliatur Deo omnis generis humani massa ab illo per 
Adam alienata." [PL 38 c. 1333/17-38.] 

s. 293, 8. "Per unum saluamur, maiores, minores, senes, iuuenes, paruuli, infantes; per 
unum saluamur. Vnus enim Deus, Vnus et mediator Dei et hominum homo Christus 
Iesus." [PL 38 c. 1333/29-32.] 

s. 293, 1. "Vnus enim Deus, unus et mediator Dei et hominum homo Christus Iesus 
[1 Cor. 15,21]." [PL 38 cc. 1334/57-1335/2. | 

39 s. 293, 11. "Postremo de ipso Domino saluatore, cum eius natiuitas proxima praenun- 
tiaretur, dictum est, uocabunt nomen eius Iesum: ipse enim saluum faciet populum suum 
a peccatis eorum [Mt. 121]. lesum tenemus, interpretationem nominis huius habemus. 
Quare Iesus, quod Latine saluator dicitur, quare Iesus? Ipse enim saluum faciet populum 
suum [Mt. 1,21].” [PL 38 c. 1334/11-17.] 

40 s, 293, 7. The gulf that separates humankind - in Adam - from God is described 
by Augustine as a peccati intervallum. Cf. Franz, ‘Totus Christus’, 34 (n. 2: 216). Schaffner, 
Christliche Demut, 122 (n. 120); 169 (n. 94). 
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(78),9), not because of prior merita on humanity's part, but out of miseri- 
cordia (Ps. 79 (78),9). He did not only come in his divinity because human- 
ity would otherwise have been unable to grasp him as such ( ferre, capere, 
suscipere). He thus came as a human being, as a human to humankind,*! 
but not as a sinner to sinners. He took human nature, but He did not take 
human guilt upon himself. If He had taken human iniquitas on himself, 
He would have needed his own saluator.*? 

In his divinity, Christ maintains unity with the Father, in his human- 
ity He mediates on behalf of humanity.^? "Hac medietate reconciliatur 
Deo omnis generis humani massa ab illo per Adam alienata."^^ Augustine 


^! Augustine frequently describes John the Baptist as a lamp sent by God because 
humankind could not see the Sun, i.e. Christ. In line with this theme, Augustine preaches 
in s. 293, 5 that Christ had to come in human form for humankind to recognize him. 
A. Becker, De l'instinct du bonheur à l'extase de la béatitude. Théologie et pédagogie du bon- 
heur dans la prédication de saint Augustin, P. Lethielleux, Paris 1967, 202 (n. 73), 204 (n. 88). 

42 s, 293, 5. "Etenim Christus pro impiis mortuus est [Rom. 5,6], et indignis, sed dig- 
nus. Nos enim indigni quorum misereretur; sed dignus ille qui misereretur, cui diceretur, 
propter misericordiam tuam, Domine, libera nos [Ps. 78,9]. Non propter praecedentia nos- 
tra merita, sed propter misericordiam tuam, Domine, libera nos; et propitius esto peccatis 
nostris propter nomen tuum [Ps. 78,9], non propter meritum nostrum. Nam non propter 
meritum peccatorum, sed propter nomen tuum [Ps. 78,9]. Nam meritum peccatorum, 
non utique praemium, sed supplicium. Ergo propter nomen tuum [Ps. 78,9]. Ecce ad quos 
uenit, ecce quantus uenit. Ad nos ille quomodo uenit? Verbum plane caro factum est [Jn. 
1,14], ut inhabitaret in nobis. Si enim in sua diuinitate tantummodo ueniret, quis eum fer- 
ret? Quis eum caperet? Quis susciperet? Sed suscepit quod nos eramus, ne remaneremus 
quod eramus: sed quod nos eramus natura, non culpa. Quia enim ad homines homo, non 
tamen quia ad peccatores peccator. De duobus istis, natura humana et culpa humana, 
unum suscepit, aliud sanauit. Nam si ipse susciperet nostram iniquitatem, et ipse quaer- 
eret saluatorem. Suscepit tamen ferendam et sanandam, non autem habendam [.. .]." 
[PL 38 cc. u30/59-1331/32.] 

43 s. 293, 7. 

^* s. 293, 8. [PL 38 cc. 133/17-18.] 

According to T. J. van Bavel, s. 293, 7 should be located on Christological grounds with 
the collection of texts dated after 400: "C'est donc le Verbe qui assume, recoit, prend, joint, 
lie, adapte la nature humaine dans l'unité de sa personne. Cet acte est souvent présenté 
dans un sens final ou consécutif; la nature humaine est assumée de telle manière qu'il en 
résulte une seule personne." (p. 21, n. 28.) He considers it important that Augustine empha- 
sises the integrity of Christ's divine nature (the una persona) at this juncture. Christ is not 
part God and part human being (parte Dei Deus, parte hominis homo), but completely God 
and completely human being (totus Deus et totus homo). (p. 50, n. 124.) Christ's incarna- 
tion signifies an exchange between God and humanity. Christ became human, one with 
humanity, and as a consequence humanity is also one with him. (p. 78, n. 8.) van Bavel, 
Recherches sur la christologie. 

In s. 293, Augustine develops a mediator Christology. s. 293, 7 explains that mediation 
and liberation by the humble and righteous Christ takes place because he (as una per- 
sona) is totus Deus and totus homo. The Word took the totus homo upon himself, includ- 
ing a rational soul. As Deus he is liberator, as homo he is mediator. Cf. Becker, De l'instinct 
du bonheur, 196-197 (nn. 36; 38). Carola, Augustine of Hippo, 168, 190. Geerlings, Christus 
exemplum, 29; 121; 209. Lettieri, L'altro Agostino, 260 (nn. 169; 171: 291). G. Remy, Le Christ 
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explains Rom. 5,12 (“per Adam enim peccatum intrauit in mundum, et 
per peccatum mors; et ita in omnes homines pertransiit, in quo omnes 
peccauerunt”) as the participation of omnis generis humani massa“ in 
Adam's sin, underlining the ‘omnes’ dimension.^$ Via 1 Cor. 4,7 and Rom. 
11,6, he insists that humanity can only be liberated from this massa irae 


médiateur dans l'oeuvre de saint Augustin, (Diss. doct. Faculté de Théologie catholique, 
Université de Strasbourg), Vol. I, Atelier de reproduction de théses, Lille 1979, 433-434; 
454 (n. 1: 166). G. Remy, ‘La théologie de la médiation selon saint Augustin. Son actualité, 
Revue Thomiste 99 (1991), 580—623, 589-590. T. Scháchtele, Das Verständnis des allgemeinen 
Priestertums bei Augustin, (Dissertation Evangelisch-Theologischen Fakultát der Ruprecht- 
Karls-Universität), Heidelberg 1988, 35. Studer, Gratia Christi, 81 (n. 44). 

See also the various formulations with which Augustine gives expression to the idea of 
una persona and unitas personae throughout his oeuvre. In s. 293, 7, for example, he uses 
the formulation homo accedit Deo en Christus Mediator. H. R. Drobner, Person-Exegese und 
Christologie bei Augustin. Zur Herkunft der Formel ‘una persona’, (Philosophia Patrum; 8), 
Brill, Leiden 1986, 249-252; 258-259. 

On the expression Deus liberator in s. 293, 7, see the study by A. Viciano of words 
based on the root liberare, manumittere and captiuare in the sermones against the Pela- 
gians. A. Viciano, ‘Titoli soterici di Cristo nei 'Sermones' di san Agostino,’ in: Atti del Con- 
gresso internazionale su san Agostino nel XVI centenario della conversione, Roma sett. 1986, 
(Studia Ephemeridis Augustinianum; 25), Vol. 2, Patristicum, Roma 1987, 323-336, 331 
(n. 49); 336 (n. 69). 

Reconciliation takes places as a result of this mediation. Augustine formulates this as 
follows in s. 293, 8: *Hac medietate reconciliatur Deo omnis generis humana massa ab illo 
per Adam alienata." [PL 38 c. 1133/17-38.] Cf. Becker, De l'instinct du bonheur, 247 (n. 31). 
Curbelié, Za justice, 135; 185. Remy, Le Christ médiateur, 436; 648 (n. 3: 221). Studer, Gratia 
Christi, 82 (n. 47). 

According to Hombert, s. 293, 7-8 is part of a small series of texts from the period 
412-414 that allude discretely to mediation by Christ and related themes such as recon- 
ciliation with God, the return to the patria, the humility of Christ, Christ as priest and 
sacrifice. The other texts in this series are De peccatorum meritis 1, 28, 56; Epistula 140, 68; 
In Iohannis Euangelium tractatus 41, 5. Hombert, Gloria gratiae, 457. 

45 s, 293, 8. 

On Rom. 5,12 in s. 293, 8 (and s. 294, 15, cf. infra), see Platz, Der Rómerbrief, 108 (n. 1); 
109 (n. 1). 

Augustine draws attention to the fact that all humanity is alienated from God, using 
the expression massa alienata in s. 293, 8. For Augustine, massa in the pejorative sense 
of the term expresses the twofold human reality of sin (massa peccati) and the associated 
condemnation (massa damnata). In s. 293, 8 (as in Epistula 98, 5), massa also acquires a 
positive significance. The same omnis generis humani massa alienated through Adam, is 
reconciled once again with God through the mediation of Christ. Ogliari, Gratia et certa- 
men, 344 (n. 207); 348 (n. 240). 

For the emphasis on omnes et omnes — just as all die in Adam, all come to life via Christ — 
here in s. 293, 8-9, see A. Trapé, S. Agostino: Introduzione alla dottrina della Grazia. I. 
Natura e Grazia, Città Nuova, Roma 1987, 195; 198. Cf. A. Trapé, S. Agostino: Introduzione 
alla dottrina della Grazia. II. Grazia e Libertà, Città Nuova, Roma 1990, 36; 240; 243. 

^6 s. 293, 9. "Hic aliquis occurrit, et dicit mihi: quomodo « omnes »? Qui ergo in gehen- 
nam mittendi sunt, qui cum diabolo damnabuntur, qui aeternis ignibus torquebuntur? 
Quomodo « omnes » et « omnes »? Quia nemo ad mortem nisi per Adam, nemo ad uitam 
nisi per Christum. Si esset alius per quem ueniremus ad mortem, non omnes in Adam 
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by the unearned grace of Christ, a grace that is given gratis. Through one 
human being, namely Christ (1 Tim. 2,5 and 1 Cor. 15,21-22), all are set free: 
maiores, minores, senes, iuuenes, paruuli, infantes.*" 

One can only be born praeter peccatum, if one is born praeter Adam, 
born outside sexual contact between man and woman. This is impossible. 
Christ is the only exception.^9 This universal human need for salvation 
leads Augustine to the conclusion that infantes also need a liberator, 
because of their natura infirma. The need for the liberation of paruuli is 
proven by the fact that mothers rush to the church to get their newborns 
baptised.^? Baptism is the erasure of sin. When newborns are baptised, 


morerentur. Si esset alius per quem ueniremus ad uitam, non omnes in Christo uiuifi- 
carentur." [PL 38 c. 1333/36-43.] 

^7 s. 293, 8. 

48 s, 293, 12. Augustine takes particular trouble to demonstrate here that John was also 
born with sin. Since he was not born ‘outside Adam’, he was not born ‘outside’ sin. 1 Cor. 
15,21-22 and Rom. 5,12 are thus applicable to John also. 

"Itane, inquit, et Ioannes, de quo loquebaris, cum peccato natus est? Inuenisti plane 
praeter peccatum natum, quem inuenis praeter Adam natum. Non auellis hanc senten- 
tiam de manibus fidelium: per unum hominem mors, et per unum resurrectio mortuorum. 
Sicut in Adam omnes moriuntur, sic et in Christo omnes uiuificabuntur [1 Cor. 15,21sq.]. 
Per unum hominem peccatum intrauit in mundum, et per peccatum mors, et ita in omnes 
homines pertransiit. Si uerba mea haec essent, posset a me haec sententia dici expres- 
sius? Posset euidentius? Posset plenius? Ita in omnes homines pertransiit, in quo omnes 
peccauerunt [Rom. 5,12]. Iam tu excipe Ioannem: si separaueris ab hominibus, si separau- 
eris ab illo tramite humanae propaginis, si separaueris a complexu masculi et feminae, 
etiam ab ista sententia separabis. Nam ille qui uoluit ab ea esse separatus, per uirginem 
est uenire dignatus." [PL 38 c. 1335/6—22.] 

Augustine draws particular attention to the humility of John in this specific context. The 
latter realised that he himself needed the baptism of humility that Christ had brought. He 
did not possess the pride to want to baptise Christ himself. Augustine calls this baptism a 
medicamentum in s. 293, 12. See footnote 33 on the humility of John in s. 293, 3; see foot- 
note 55 on the medicus motif in s. 293; see also: Franz, ‘Totus Christus’, 223 (n. 47). 

^9 s, 293, 10. 

Furthermore, the paruuli themselves bear witness to their miseria by crying. The fact 
that life begins with tears rather than laughter testifies to our natura infirma. The con- 
cept natura infirma does not imply the same content as the concept natura uitiata. Julian 
was also to recognise that infants were born weak, but he denied that they were born 
wounded. It is striking that the word natura is used so sparingly in sermones 293-294. 
In s. 293, 5 Augustine states that Christ in his incarnation took human natura on him- 
self and not human culpa. s. 294, 14 employs the expressions natura filli irae (Eph. 2,3) 
and natura uitiata (and uitio naturae) (see in this regard footnote 71). For the rest, how- 
ever, the expression natura uitiata is absent. The concept appears to have been 'under 
construction”. 

Augustine does not only consider the praxis of infant baptism to be evidence of original 
sin — the fact that paruuli are baptised in remissionem peccatorum points in this direc- 
tion — he also makes use of specific elements from the baptismal liturgy in support of 
his argument. The use of exorcism (through blowing over the infant) in the baptismal 
liturgy — to drive out the devil — testifies to the presence of the devil in the paruuli and 
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there must be sin in them, for they would not have to be baptised if there 
was nothing sinful in them to be removed, and they do not receive any 
other kind of baptism, such as a baptism without the forgiveness of sins. 
Augustine, however, does not elaborate on the nature of this sin present in 
paruuli. He has a paruulus say: "|. ..] da mihi uitam Christi; in Adam mor- 
tuus sum; da mihi uitam Christi, in cuius conspectu mundus non est, nec 
infans cuius est unius diei uita super terram [Job 14,4 LXX].”°° He restricts 
himself to quoting 1 Cor. 15,22: "Sicut in Adam omnes moriuntur, sic et in 
Christo omnes uiuificabuntur”,5! explaining the verse as follows: “Non inu- 
enit qua ueniret in huius saeculi uitam, nisi per Adam: non inueniet qua 
euadat futuri saeculi poenam, nisi per Christum.'5? Rom. 5,12 confirms 
this meaning? thus implying, without stating explicitly, that baptism is 
necessary to reach heaven. 

Augustine explains to his audience that the name Jesus means 'He who 
saves his people from sin’ (Mt. 1,21).5+ As such, Jesus can only be the salua- 
tor ofthe paruuli if they also belong to this (sinful) people and also bear sin 
within them. Augustine clearly states that Jesus is also a liberator from sin 
for the paruuli as his name suggests. Infants, moreover, are in need of a 
doctor. If we bear in mind that it is the sick who need a doctor and not the 
healthy (Mt. 9,12: “non est opus sanis medicus, sed male habentibus"), 
then infants must be sick.5> Infants do not receive a baptism that differs 


reveals that they are sub iure diaboli. Infants must first be set free from the kingdom of 
darkness before they can be transferred to the Kingdom of God. This concentration on 
the theological significance of exorcism and the exsufflatio takes place primarily in the 
debate on the meaning of infant baptism between Julian of Aeclanum and Augustine (cf. 
infra). J.-A. Vinel points out that the liturgical argument based on exorcism is not found 
prior to 418. Lamberigts, De polemiek, Deel II, Volume I: tekst, 289-290. Vinel, ‘L'argument 
liturgique,' 222-223. 
50 s, 293, 11. 

s. 293, 11; 12. 

352 s, 293, 1. [PL 38 c. 1335/5.] 

53 s, 293, 12. See footnote 48. 

54 For the explanation of Jesus name in s. 293, 11 according to Mt. 1,21, see, for example, 
Ogliari, Gratia et certamen, 358 (n. 291). 

55 s, 299, 11. 

For a general treatment of the theme employed in s. 293, 8-12 of Christ coming for sin- 
ners and the sick and not for the righteous and the healthy (Mt. 9112-13) in the context of 
grace, see: Trapé, Natura e Grazia, 141-142. 

W. Harmless argues in relation to s. 293 that the application of Christus medicus ter- 
minology to infants in particular is unique to the anti-Pelagian period. W. Harmless, ‘The 
Voice and the Word: Augustine's Catechumenate in Light of the Dolbeau Sermons,’ Augus- 
tinian Studies 35/1 (2004), 17-42, 16-22. 

s. 293 is dealt with extensively in the research of P. C. J. Eijkenboom. He indicates that 
the description of humankind as infirmus (because of original sin) in s. 293, 4 is a typical 
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from the baptism for the forgiveness of sins.5° The topic of baptismus 
paruulorum was thus introduced in Carthage, albeit very cryptically. The 


anti-Pelagian leitmotiv. The theme of John the Baptist, the feast on which this sermon is 
preached, fits well in this context. Since the human eye is too weak (infirmus) and cannot 
bear the light of the sun, namely Christ, God has sent a lamp, namely John the Baptist 
(p. 143, n. 3). In s. 293, 8, “per unum saluamur”, the verb saluare has a spiritual meaning, 
signifying the salvation of humankind through the mediation of Christ (p. 59, n. 4). In this 
perspective, one can read in s. 293, 11 that salus is the salvation given by the sacraments. 
More specifically, baptism is salvation, also for paruuli (p. 22, n. 4). This is the meaning 
of the name Jesus — saluator —, also for the paruuli (p. 23, n. 2). Saluus (a) means ‘being 
saved from'. Moses, Jesus Nave (Joshua) and the Judges liberated the Jewish people from 
their enemies, and Jesus liberated his people from sin (p. 38, n. 11). Augustine plays here 
with words: Jesus saves from sins (“saluat a peccatis") and in doing so he makes his people 
blessed ("saluum faciet") (p. 53, n. 2). s. 293, 12 contains a similar play on words. John the 
Baptist greeted (“salutauit”) the one from whom he expected salus (p. 33, n. 4). As such, 
according to Augustine, John confesses that he also had sinful elements in him from which 
he wanted to be liberated and that he was not without sin (p. 18, n. 1). John sought libera- 
tion and did not want to commit the sin of appropriating to himself the right to baptise 
Jesus, while Jesus recommended the baptism of humility. Jesus came to recommend medi- 
camenta — namely humilitas — and not uulnera. Without explicitating this, uulnera refers in 
Augustine's theology to superbia (p. 110, n. 1). Eijkenboom, Het Christus-medicusmotief. 

In his discussion of s. 176, a commentary on 1 Tim. 115-16, Ps. 94,2.6 and Lk. 17,1319, 
G. Partoens points to the (cautiously anti-Pelagian) content-related associations between 
this sermon and s. 174 and s. 293, both situated in the early years of the Pelagian contro- 
versy (412-414). In particular, the reference to Mt. 9,1213 in s. 176, 2 as scriptural evidence 
of original sin in infants — who thus have need of divine medicine — is parallel to s. 174, 
7-8 (likewise dealing with 1 Tim. 11516), s. 293, 10-11 and De peccatorum meritis 1, 18, 23. 
Partoens reviews the various datings for s. 176. The Maurists situated the sermon shortly 
after the condemnation of Caelestius at the council of Carthage (412). A. Kunzelmann and 
P.-M. Hombert locate s. 174 and s. 176 in roughly the same period as s. 293 (24 June 413), 
based on their analogous content. Kunzelmann argues that s. 174 — just as s. 293 — was 
preached in Carthage. He situates both sermones in close chronological proximity to one 
another and argues that since both sermons deal with 1 Tim. 115 and were preached in the 
same place, they could not have been preached at the same time. He therefore proposes 
a date for s. 174 other than June 413 (at the latest 414) or a different location (e.g. Hippo). 
This line of argument is followed by P.-P. Verbraken, H. J. Frede and E. Rebillard. At the 
end of his content-related analysis, Partoens reaches his conclusion on the dating of s. 176: 
"Toutefois les paralléles indiqués plus haut entre le Sermon 176 et quelques textes datant 
certainement des premiéres années de la controverse pélagienne (Pecc. mer. 1, 18, 23; Serm. 
293, 10-11; In. ps. 70; Serm. 1, 1) semblent justifier une datation dans les premières années 
du conflit." G. Partoens, ‘Le sermon 176 de saint Augustin sur I Tim. 115-16, Ps. 94,2/6 et Lc. 
17,1119. Introduction et édition, Revue des Etudes Augustiniennes 49 (2003), 85-122, 89-90. 

56 s, 293, 11. "Postremo de ipso Domino saluatore, cum eius natiuitas proxima praenun- 
tiaretur, dictum est, uocabunt nomen eius Iesum: ipse enim saluum faciet populum suum 
a peccatis eorum [Mt. 1,21]. lesum tenemus, interpretationem nominis huius habemus. 
Quare Iesus, quod Latine saluator dicitur, quare Iesus? Ipse enim saluum faciet populum 
suum [Mt. 1,21]. Sed saluum fecit populum suum in manu potenti Moyses, et in adiuto- 
rio excelsi a persecutione et dominatione Aegyptiorum: fecit saluum populum suum et 
Iesus naue a persecutoribus bellisque gentium: fecerunt saluum populum iudices, eum ab 
allophylis liberantes; fecerunt et reges, a dominatu circumquaque oblatrantium gentium 
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discussion to which it gave rise subsequently occasioned the preaching of 
Augustine’s sermo 294.57 


2.3 Sermo 294 


Sermo 294 can be sketched as follows. It begins with a reference to sermo 
293 on infant baptism (§1). The ‘Pelagians’ claim that infant baptism is 
not administered to save (innocent) children, but to grant them access 
to the kingdom of heaven (82; $5). Augustine insists, however, that salva- 
tion and the kingdom are one and the same ($3; $5). To be unbaptised 
means to have to face the eternal fire on account of original sin ($4; $6). 
Christ himself pointed to the necessity of infant baptism ($7; $8: Jn. 3,5, 
89-810: Jn. 3,13). The cross of the sinless Christ frees humankind from sin 
($15 $13). The existing practice of infant baptism testifies to the reason it 
is considered necessary ($12; $14). Augustine explains Rom. 5,12 (815). The 


liberantes. Non sic saluat Iesus: sed a peccatis eorum. Vocabunt nomen eius Iesum 
[Mt. 121]. Quare? Ipse enim saluum faciet populum suum [Mt. 1,21]. Vnde? A peccatis 
eorum [Mt. 1,21]. Nunc de paruulo interrogo, affertur ad ecclesiam faciendus christianus, 
baptizandus, puto quia ideo ut sit in populo Iesu. Cuius Iesu? Qui saluum facit populum 
suum a peccatis eorum [Mt. 1,21]. Si non habet quod in illo saluetur, auferatur hinc. Quare 
non dicimus matribus, auferte hinc istos paruulos? Iesus namque saluator est: si non 
habent isti quod in illis saluetur, auferte hinc eos. Non est opus sanis medicus, sed male 
habentibus [Mt. 9,12]. Audebit mihi quisquam in hoc paruuli discrimine dicere: mihi est 
Iesus, huic non est Iesus. Ergo tibi est Iesus, huic non est Iesus? Non uenit ad Iesum? Non 
pro illo respondetur ut credat in Iesum? Alterum baptismum instituimus paruulis, in quo 
non fit remissio peccatorum? Plane si iste paruulus pro se loqui posset, uocem contradi- 
centis refelleret, et clamaret: da mihi uitam Christi; in Adam mortuus sum; da mihi uitam 
Christi, in cuius conspectu mundus non est, nec infans cuius est unius diei uita super ter- 
ram [Job 14,4 LXX]. Istis gratiam non negaret, nec qui de suo daret. Fiat misericordia cum 
miseris. Vtquid eorum innocentia ultra modum laudatur? Inueniant saluatorem, nondum 
sentiant adulatorem. Nos plane in tanto infantium periculo nec disputare debemus, ne 
eorum salutem uel disputando differre uideamur. Afferatur, abluatur, liberetur, uiuificetur. 
Sicut in Adam omnes moriuntur, sic et in Christo omnes uiuificabuntur [1 Cor. 15,22]. Non 
inuenit qua ueniret in huius saeculi uitam, nisi per Adam: non inueniet qua euadat futuri 
saeculi poenam, nisi per Christum. Quid claudis unicam ianuam? Vnus enim Deus, unus 
et mediator Dei et hominum homo Christus Iesus [1 Cor. 15,21]. Audi, clamat tibi: non est 
enim opus sanis medicus, sed male habentibus [Mt. 9,12]. Quare istum sanum dicis, nisi 
quia medico contradicis?" [PL 38 cc. 1334/11-1335/4.] 

57 s. 293 is discussed in studies of the expression conuersi ad Dominum, used by Augus- 
tine to conclude his sermons. M. Wallraff maintains that his concluding statement is 
evidence that the sun had a role to play in the prayer orientation of late Christian antiq- 
uity. After the homily, the preacher and the congregation turned towards the west, as 
Augustine's sermons demonstrate. M. Wallraff, Christus verus sol. Sonnenverehrung und 
Christentum in der Spätantike, (Jahrbuch für Antike und Christentum, Ergánzungsbànde; 
32), Münster 2001, 69-71, 70 (n. 45). Cf. F. Dolbeau, ‘L’oraison ‘Conversi ad Dominum. . .'. 
Un bilan provisoire des recensions existantes, Archiv für Liturgiewissenschaft 41 (1999), 
295-322, 301-302. 
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transmission of original sin takes place via procreation ($16). Original sin 
is thus also in infantes (817). There are different sorts of sanctity and sanc- 
tification ($18). Augustine quotes Cyprian's Epistula 59 ($19). The sermon 
ends with an appeal to correct those who have strayed (820). 

Augustine observes that his opponents in the discussion on infant bap- 
tism admit that children should be baptised, pointing out that the precise 
point of discussion turned around the question why such paruuli should 
be baptised.5? It is not always easy to follow the line of reasoning in the 
sermo under analysis and thereby perceive its structure. Making abstrac- 
tion from the specific order of the sermo's content, we present a brief 
reconstruction of Augustine's argument, built upon the refutation of two 
Pelagian assertions. 

The first ‘Pelagian’ assertion runs as follows: a sinless child gains auto- 
matic access to eternal life and does not need baptism for this purpose, 
because it has not sinned, “nec proprium, nec originale peccatum, nec ex 
se, nec de Adam tractum."5? According to the ‘Pelagian’ line of reasoning, 
infants need baptism nevertheless in order to gain access to the regnum 
caelorum. As far as Augustine is concerned, therefore, his opponents are 
claiming that an eternal life is possible for paruuli outside the regnum 
caelorum.®° Augustine begins his reply with a reference to Mt. 25, insisting 


58 s. 294, 2. 

89 s. 294, 2-3. 

S. 294, 2. "Sed nos dicimus eos aliter salutem et uitam aeternam non habituros, nisi 
baptizentur in Christo: illi autem dicunt non propter salutem, non propter uitam aeter- 
nam, sed propter regnum caelorum. Quid sit hoc, dum exponimus ut possumus, parumper 
attendite. Paruulus, inquiunt, etsi non baptizetur, merito innocentiae, eo quod nullum 
habeat omnino, nec proprium, nec originale peccatum, nec ex se, nec de Adam tractum, 
necesse est, aiunt, ut habeat salutem et uitam aeternam, etiamsi non baptizetur; sed prop- 
terea baptizandus est, ut intret etiam in regnum Dei, hoc est, in regnum caelorum." [PL 
38 c. 1336/27-32.] 

In line with s. 294, 2, canon 2 of the Council of Carthage of May ist 418 stipulates that 
infants must be baptised for the forgiveness of sins, namely on account of the original sin 
that stems from Adam. This is based on Rom. 5,12 and on ecclesial tradition. Wermelinger, 
Rom und Pelagius, 171 (n. 172). 

$0 The idea that unbaptised infants are not doomed and that they only need baptism to 
gain access to the kingdom of God and not to liberate them from a sin passed on to them 
by Adam, can already be found in Rufinus' Liber de Fide (39; 41). "The Pelagian endorse- 
ment of infant baptism while denying Original Sin, was in harmony with some of the 
Greek Fathers like Gregory of Nazianzus (or. 40,17.208; carm. 11,9.85) and John Chrysostom 
(hom. 10 in Rom. 2sq.) [...]. However the immediate source of the Pelagian denial of the 
Original Sin seems to have been Rufinus the Syrian |. . .]. It should, however, be added that 
apart from — and perhaps because of - their denial of any transmission of Original Sin, the 
Pelagian theology of baptism was constructed on the model of adult baptism; the infant 
baptizand was, for them, the anomaly." Bonner, 'Bapistmus paruulorum 596. 
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that a kind of ‘third place’, a medius locus, is not possible.6! Vita aeterna 
and regnum caelorum coincide. Salvation is eternal life, which is the reg- 
num caelorum. If infants are not in the regnum, then they cannot have 


8! s, 294, 3. "Hoc nouum in ecclesia, prius inauditum est, esse uitam aeternam praeter 
regnum caelorum, esse salutem aeternam praeter regnum Dei. Primo uide, frater, ne forte 
hinc consentire nobis debeas, quisquis ad regnum Dei non pertinet, eum ad damnationem 
sine dubio pertinere. Venturus Dominus, et iudicaturus de uiuis et mortuis, sicut euange- 
lium loquitur, duas partes facturus est, dextram et sinistram. Sinistris dicturus, ite in ignem 
aeternum, qui paratus est diabolo et angelis eius [Mt. 25,41]: dextris dicturus, uenite, bene- 
dicti Patris mei, percipite regnum quod uobis paratum est ab origine mundi [Mt. 25,34]. 
Hac regnum nominat, hac cum diabolo damnationem. Nullus relictus est medius locus, ubi 
ponere queas infantes." [PL 38 c. 1337/12-23.] 

Together with Paul (1 Cor. 6,911), Augustine argues further in s. 294, 4 that human 
persons are either justified by Christ or punished by being robbed of the regnum Dei. In 
other words, the disjunction is exclusive and it also applies to paruuli. Augustine adds: 
"Sed abluti estis, sed sanctificati estis, sed iustificati estis in nomine Domini nostri Iesu 
Christi, et in Spiritu Dei nostri [1 Cor. 6,1]. In nomine Domini nostri Iesu Christi [1 Cor. 
6,1]. Non enim est aliud nomen sub caelo in quo oportet saluos fieri nos [Acts 412], nos 
omnes, pusillos cum magnis." [PL 38 c. 1338/12-18.] 

There is no medius locus. The regnum caelorum is the uita aeterna. Canon 3 of the coun- 
cil of Carthage of May 1st 418 reacts against an interpretation of Jn. 14,2 (“in the house of 
the lord there are many chambers") that would imply the existence of a medius locus in 
which unbaptised infants could live in bliss. The canon relies on Jn. 3,5 for its rejection, 
an argument clearly based on Augustine's rejection of the medius locus thesis in De pec- 
catorum meritis and s. 294. Jn. 14,2, however, is not cited as such in s. 294. A. Rodomonti, 
‘Note al “sermo de symbolo ad Catechumenos" di S. Agostino,’ Orpheus 16 (1995), 127-139, 
139 (nn. 93-94). Wermelinger, Rom und Pelagius, 176-179, 177-178 (nn. 198; 200; 206). 

In s. 294, 6, Augustine points out that he is aware of a contradiction between the denial 
that the paruuli do not bear original sin and granting them the complete beatitude of eter- 
nal life. He later gave responsibility for this contradiction to Julian of Aeclanum. For the 
various places in which Augustine employs this argument and his rejection of the medius 
locus thesis, see: Hombert, Gloria gratiae, 316 (n. 196). 

See Trapé's introduction for the place of infant baptism within Augustine's (anti-Pela- 
gian) doctrine of grace (pp. 151-170, for s. 294: pp. 157; 161) and in particular his insistence 
that there is no such thing as a medius locus (pp. 165-167, for s. 294: p. 166), a line of 
argument that inevitably results in the damnatio paruulorum (pp. 167—171, for s. 294: pp. 
167-169). Trapè, Natura e Grazia. Cf. Madec, Le Dieu d'Augustin, 16—20, 17 (n. 34), 18 (n. 
37), 19 (nn. 40-41). 

Augustine was clearly unafraid, in other words, to introduce 'difficult' theological topics 
in his preaching. In s. 294, 7, for example, he discusses the exclusion of unbaptised infants 
from heaven. "There are also those who believe that Augustine made a distinction between 
the speculative/theoretical level and the level of (ortho)praxis, and that this distinction 
would correspond to the distinction that should be made between his dogmatic treatises, 
on one side, and his speeches and sermons to the people, on the other. Although we must 
acknowledge that speculative and practical theology are situated on different levels, we do 
not believe that so sharp a distinction can be made between the two realms. We should 
rather emphasize their fruitful interplay, and the evidence is there to prove that Augustine 
did not confine himself to discussing predestination in the field of theological speculation 
alone. Traces of the importance he attached to translating his theological thought into a 
pastoral language for the benefit of the faithful can be found in speeches and homilies. 
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eternal life. "Paruulus non baptizatus pergit in damnationem."6? Either 
they have eternal life — the kingdom - or they are damned. Augustine 
concludes that if baptism is necessary to get into the regnum caelorum, it 
must also be necessary to avoid eternal damnation and to receive eternal 
life.63 Augustine further observes that the Pelagian claim itself comprises 
a grave injustice, not unlike the one they were keen to accuse him of: 
condemning paruuli to damnatio. If infants are really without guilt, why 
give them eternal life but deny them the regnum caelorum?** Refusing 
entrance to the regnum caelorum, even if perceived to be a small pun- 
ishment, is nevertheless a punishment (namely missing the patria), and 
punishing innocents is not concordant with God's justice. Augustine 
thinks they are not innocent, however, and as such the said damnatio is 
not unjustified. 

The second ‘Pelagian’ assertion runs as follows. Children are without sin 
(^[. ..] paruulus non habens ullum omnino peccatum, nec quod sua uita 
contraxit, nec quod de uita primi parentis traxit |. ..]"95) and as such they 


This shows clearly that the bishop of Hippo did not recoil from preaching openly to his 
people on issues such as the exclusion of unbaptised infants from the kingdom of heaven, 
God's gratuitous deliverance through baptism from the massa perditionis and the numerus 
certus of the elect [sermones 26, 13-15; 27, 7; 47, 15; 158; 294, 7-8; Enarrationes in psalmos 64, 
2; 134, 8-9; 150, 3; Tractatus in Euangelium Ioannis 12, 12; 45, 12; 53, 5-10; 68, 1; 86, 2; 87, 3]. 
We might perhaps agree that, in comparison with his theological treatises, Augustine 
would soften the tone of his sermons and speeches, but even then it does not seem that 
that was always the case [Tractatus in Euangelium Ioannis 53, 6]." Ogliari, Gratia et certa- 
men, 329-330, 329 (n. 137). 

F. Refoulé argues that the ‘Pelagians’ themselves did not in fact make the distinction 
between the 'Kingdom of God' and 'eternal life', especially when it came to the fate of 
unbaptised infants. While the Pelagians denied that unbaptised infantes were doomed 
to eternal damnation, they offered no further explanation as to what they might actu- 
ally expect. They certainly do not relegate such infants to a 'third place'. The said 'third 
place' is the result of Augustine's (incorrect) systematisation of Pelagianism. F. Refoulé, 'La 
distinction « Royaume de Dieu — Vie Éternelle » est-elle pélagienne?, Revue des Sciences 
Religieuses 51 (1963), 247-254. Cf. Lamberigts, De polemiek, Deel I, Volume I, 267—268. 
B. Piault, 'Autour de la controverse pélagienne. Le «troisiéme lieu », Recherches de 
Science Religieuse 44 (1956), 481-514. Wermelinger, Rom und Pelagius, 140. 

62 s, 294, 7. [PL 38 c. 1339/36. ] 

Augustine admits here together with Paul (Rom. 1133-36) that his own capacity to 
understand this completely fails him. The idea that predestination is a profound mystery 
and that God's election cannot be understood by human persons (s. 294, 7) can be found 
in parallel in De peccatorum meritis 1, 21, 29—30; De spiritu et littera 5, 7. P.-M. Hombert lists 
the various places in Augustine's ceuvre where he admits his own ignorance. Hombert, 
Gloria gratiae, 317 (n. 204). Cf. Ogliari, Gratia et certamen, 318 (n. 78). Trapè, Grazia e 
Libertà, 221—224. 

83 s. 294, 3-4. 

64 s. 294, 6. 

65 s, 294, 6. [PL 38 c. 1338/51-53.] 
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can reach the regnum Dei without baptism.66 Augustine explicitly refuses 
the premise — innocence of infants — and the conclusion — regnum Dei is 
accessible without baptism. He uses the scriptural references to Jn. 3,5: 
“nisi quis renatus fuerit ex aqua et Spiritu Sancto, non intrabit in regnum 
Dei”®’ and Jn. 3,13: “nemo ascendit in caelum, nisi qui de caelo descendit”68 
to argue for the absolute necessity of baptism. He takes more time to prove 
the non-innocent state of newborn infants. First, by accepting baptism 
of infants, the Pelagians admit the medicinal power of baptism.9? ‘If you 
recognize the medicine, recognize also the poison.’ Augustine uses the 
argument that whoever recognizes the necessity of baptism and admits 
that the purpose of baptism is to take away guilt and sin, also has to admit — 


66 s. 294, 5-6. Augustine uses the expressions regnum caelorum and regnum Dei here 
as synonyms. He most likely uses regnum Dei in s. 294, 6 to facilitate the transition to the 
quotation from Jn. 3,5. 

In s. 294, 6, Augustine makes use of the claim that paruuli — if they are innocent — 
receive both eternal life and the kingdom of heaven as his first objection to the first Pela- 
gian assertion, namely that innocent newborns receive eternal life but not the kingdom of 
heaven (cf. supra.). In s. 294, 8, Augustine invites those who claim that the unbaptised do 
not enter the kingdom of heaven to join him in resisting those who claim the opposite. 

s. 294, 6. “Ecce existit nescio quis, et dicit: paruulus non habens ullum omnino pecca- 
tum, nec quod sua uita contraxit, nec quod de uita primi parentis traxit, habebit et uitam 
aeternam et regnum caelorum." [PL 38 c. 1338/51.] 

67 s, 294, 8-9; 16. 

Augustine makes use of Jn. 3,5 to elaborate on the Christological unity of Christ. The 
identity of the Son of God in heaven and the son of humankind on earth symbolises 
the unity of the two natures in the one person of Christ. Inspired by this unity of person, 
Peter says to Christ “tu es Christus Fillius Dei uiui" (Mt. 16,16). Augustine appeals to Peter's 
confession from Mt. 16,6 in a number of sermons in order to explain Jn. 3,13; cf. s. 183, 3-4; 
13-14; $. casin. 2, 76, 2-3; s. 294, 9. La Bonnardiére, ‘Tu es Petrus,’ 471-473, 473. 

68 s, 294, 9-10. 

Based on Jn. 3,13 (in association with 1 Cor. 12,12), Augustine preaches about ecclesiolog- 
ical unity. Believers can only ascend into heaven by being a member of the body of Christ. 
It will become apparent from the remainder of the sermo that one can only become a 
member of the body of Christ through baptism. The place of Jn. 3,13 in the Christology (and 
ecclesiology) of Augustine, including here in s. 294, 9, has already been studied in some 
detail: Becker, De l'instinct du bonheur, 196 (n. 35). Carola, Augustine of Hippo, 178 (n. 79), 
180 (n. 82). Drobner, Person-Exegese und Christologie bei Augustin, 256—258. Franz, ‘Totus 
Christus’, 138 (n. 94: 265). Hombert, Gloria gratiae, 478—487, 482 (n. 150), 483 (n. 152), 484 
(n. 157). Hombert, 'L'exégése augustinienne de Io. 3,13’, 335-361. Lettieri, L'altro Agostino, 
259 (nn. 171-172: 291-292). Studer, Gratia Christi, 59 (n. 264). van Bavel, Recherches sur la 
christologie, 23: n. 34, 25: n. 55, 36: n. 84, 59: n. 156. 

By repeating the expression "si uis ascendere" in s. 294, 10, Augustine recognises the 
contribution of the human will. The remainder of the sermo makes it clear, however, that 
grace is primary. 

$9 Augustine employs an established liturgical practice to underline a doctrine (lex 
orandi, lex credendi). The acceptance of the custom of infant baptism should result in the 
recognition of the reason for the custom, namely original sin. Cf. infra. Vinel, 'L'argument 
liturgique,' 209-241. 
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since infants have not committed any personal evil — that there has to 
be another type of guilt/sin in them.” Augustine continues by specify- 
ing the nature of that other sin: through Adam, human nature, originally 
created good by God, is uitiata." Here Augustine's exegesis of Rom. 5,12 
(‘per unum hominem peccatum intrauit in mundum, et per peccatum 
mors; et ita in omnes homines pertransiit, in quo omnes peccauerunt")?? 
has an important function: all of humanity — the whole mass or lump of 
the human race - has sinned in Adam. This verse does not mean that every 
human being sins in his or her own turn by imitating the first example 
of Adam - i.e. the Pelagian interpretation. The meaning, however, is that 
all of humanity was present in Adam — as in a parent regarding the propa- 
gation of the flesh — at the moment of the first sin.” In addition, original 


70 s, 294, 12-13. 

71 s, 294, 14. "Quam respiciens et apostolus dixit, fuimus et nos aliquando natura filii 
irae [Eph. 2,3]. Non accusamus naturam. Naturae auctor Deus est. A Deo bona est instituta 
natura: sed per malam uoluntatem a serpente uitiata est. Ideo quod fuit in Adam culpae, 
non naturae, nobis propagatis factum est iam naturae." [PL 38 c. 1344/3-8.] 

Augustine elaborates a parallelism in relation to natura. Nature is *a Deo bona instuta" 
and "(per malam uoluntatem) a serpente uitiata." Later, in s. 294, 14, he points out that 
Christ came to liberate humanity from this "uitium naturae". Christ himself was born "sine 
uitio". Ogliari, Gratia et certamen, 284-285 (nn. 456; 459). 

72 s, 294, 15. 

73 s, 294, 15. "Cum coeperint urgeri uerbis apostoli dicentis, per unum hominem pec- 
catum intrauit in mundum, et per peccatum mors; et ita in omnes homines pertransiit, 
in quo omnes peccauerunt [Rom. 542]: quae uerba nescio quis non intellegat; in quibus 
uerbis nescio utrum quisquam expositorem requirat: conantur respondere, et dicere, ideo 
dictum hoc ab apostolo, quia primus peccauit Adam, et qui postea peccauerunt, illum 
imitando peccauerunt. Hoc quid est aliud, quam conari tenebras aperto lumini offundere? 
Peccatum per unum hominem intrauit, et per peccatum mors; et ita in omnes homines 
pertransiit, in quo omnes peccauerunt [Rom. 5,2]. Propter imitationem dicis, quia primus 
peccauit Adam. [...] Cum uero de Adam diceretur, propter originem, propter posteri- 
tatem, propter propaginem uiscerum, in quo omnes, inquit, peccauerunt [Rom. 512]. Nam 
si propterea primus constitutus est Adam, quia primus peccauit, tanquam in exemplo sit, 
non in origine; utquid tam in longinquo, post tam prolixa tempora contra Adam quaeritur 
Christus? [...] Expergiscere, frater. Quare Christus quaeritur, nisi quia in Adam damnata 
est generatio, in Christo quaeritur regeneratio?” [PL 38 cc. 1344/18-1345/11.] 

Augustine develops a side argument at this juncture. The devil was the first to sin and 
not Adam. Paul's words in Rom. 5,12 do not refer to the first sinner, namely the devil - by 
whose example all people sin — but the sin in which humankind is born. Humanity in its 
entirety was poisoned from the very beginning. 

Augustine’ exegesis of Rom. 5,12, e.g. in s. 294, 15, claims that (original) sin in Adam does 
not limit itself to the imitation of the example of Adam. He considers this assertion to be 
‘Pelagian’. For s. 294, 15 in this context, see: Beatrice, Tradux peccati, 137 (n. 44). 

For the role of Rom. 5,2 in Augustine's doctrine of grace and especially here in s. 294, 
15, see: Platz, Der Rómerbrief, 90-106, 92 (n. 1), 101 (n. 1), 102 (n. 2). 

The canons of Trent declare that Rom. 5,12 alludes to original sin and not to personal sin. 
The Council of Trent also uttered anathemata against those who maintained a different 
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sin was passed on by physical propagation.”* This is the reason for bap- 
tising the child of baptised parents. The Pelagians object: why would a 
child of baptised parents not be born iustus? Augustine replies: original 
sin is transmitted physically, while baptism is a spiritual liberation.” In 
this context Augustine also changes another ‘Pelagian’ objection into an 
argument pro original sin.” If Adam was to harm those who have not 
sinned, Christ was also to benefit those who do not believe. The ('Pela- 
gian’) opponent wants to demonstrate on the basis of this assertion that 
Adam does not harm those who have not sinned personally because 
Christ benefits (prodesse) only believers. Augustine proceeds: when ‘Pela- 
gians' accept infant baptism, they admit Christ benefits infants. In this 
line of argument, in which Christ's prodesse is reserved for believers, it is 
implied that baptised infants believe." Augustine concludes: if infantes 
are able to believe without saying so themselves, they can also be sinful 


exegesis of this Pauline verse. Denzinger, Enchiridion symbolorum, definitionum, 81512 
(789/367), $1521 (841/381). More recent exegesis, however, does not agree with Augustine's 
reading of the verse, in part because of the Latin version of the Bible Augustine had at 
his disposal. S. Lyonnet translates and interprets this verse from the Letter to the Romans 
as follows: "Les enfants d'Adam par leurs péchés personnels, loin de renier en quelque 
sorte le péché de leur père, le ratifient bien plutôt en faisant leur sa révolte." According 
to Lyonnet, therefore, Paul's words do not describe original sin — that is passed on from 
generation to generation and harks back to the sin of Adam - but rather the individual 
sin of every human person, who imitates, as it were, the first sin of Adam. Lyonnet, ‘Le 
péché originel, 70. 

7^ s, 294, 16. 

75 s, 294, 16. 

Nevertheless, a wild olive can grow from a cultivated olive tree and wheat can grow 
from a grain of corn stripped of the chaff. A child of baptised parents also bears original 
sin, since parents pass on the flesh and not the Spiritus (s. 294, 12). Baptism is a regeneratio 
spiritualis (s. 294, 16). The Spiritus uitae is given in baptism (s. 294, 17). The human person 
is iustificatus Spiritu (s. 294, 16). The antithesis 'spiritual conception' through baptism ver- 
sus ‘physical conception’ through sexuality (s. 294, 16) also came to the fore in Augustine's 
anti-Manichean argumentation, e.g. in Contra Faustum 24, 1. Cf. Schumacher, Spiritus and 
spiritualis, 86 (nn. 49; 53), 99 (n. 149), 151 (n. 65). 

76 s, 294, 17. 

77 Augustine refers in s. 294, 14 to the Catholic tradition of speaking of baptised infants 
as fideles. 

s. 294, 14. "Vbi ponis paruulos baptizatos? Profecto in numero credentium. Nam ideo et 
consuetudine ecclesiae antiqua, canonica, fundatissima, paruuli baptizati fideles uocantur. 
Et sic de his quaerimus: iste infans christianus est? Respondetur: christianus. Catechu- 
menus, an fidelis? Fidelis; utique a fide, fides a credendo. Inter credentes igitur baptizatos 
paruulos numerabis: nec iudicare ullo modo aliter audebis, si non uis esse apertus haere- 
ticus. Ergo ideo habent uitam aeternam: quia qui credit in Fillium, habet uitam aeternam 
Dn. 3,36]." [PL 38 c. 1343/45-55-] 

A sub-argument here is that baptised paruuli believe, and those who believe, accord- 
ing to Jn. 3,36 receive eternal life. Prior to this, Augustine had already demonstrated that 
eternal life coincided with the kingdom of heaven or the kingdom of God. 
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without actually committing a sin. As infants are cleansed by their belief 
in/through someone else (their parents), 8 they have sinned in/through 
someone else (their first parents).7? 

In the end, Augustine supplements his list of auctoritates — after appeal- 
ing to the authority ofthe Scriptures, of Christ in the quotes from John and 
of Paul in Rom. 5,12 — by quoting Cyprian (Epistula 64, 5), where he writes 
that an infans is baptised for forgiveness of sins, not because of personal 
sin, but because of the sin of another. According to Cyprian, an infans has 
not committed a sin personally, beyond that of being contaminated by 
the old death of being born in the flesh according to Adam.9? In addition 


The question “catechumenus an fidelis?" posed here by Augustine goes hand in hand 
with the adagium “nondum fideles, nondum baptizati". The reception of baptism means 
the reception of the faith and makes the catechumen fidelis. To be a believer one must 
be baptised. Augustine turns this argument on its head: baptised paruuli are also, as a 
consequence, believers. Cf. Lamirande, “Fidelis’ et l'ecclésiologie de s. Augustin,’ 174-177; 
175 (n. 30); 176 (n. 40). E. Lamirande, La situation ecclésiologique des Donatistes d'après 
saint Augustin, Éditions de l'université d'Ottawa, Ottawa 1972, 95-97. G. Finaert, B. Quinot, 
Traités anti-donatistes, III: Contra litteras Petiliani, (Bibliothéque Augustinienne, CEuvres 
de saint Augustin; 30), Descléé de Brouwer, Paris 1967, 765. 

78 For Augustine's ideas on the efficacy of the faith of the parents for the child pre- 
sented for baptism, see: Bonner, ‘Bapistmus paruulorum,’ 598-600. 

79 s, 294, 12. "Ad uerba aliena sanatur, quia ad factum alienum uulneratur. [...] Con- 
spiratione quadam communicat Spiritus; credit in altero, quia peccauit in altero." [PL 38 
c. 1342/31-39.] 

s. 294, 17. "Sed si credentibus dicis, bene dicis, mecum dicis, credunt et infantes. Vnde 
credunt? Quomodo credunt? Fide parentum. Si fide parentum purgantur, peccato paren- 
tum polluti sunt. Corpus mortis in primis parentibus generauit eos peccatores: Spiritus 
uitae in posterioribus parentibus regenerauit eos fideles. Tu das fidem non respondenti, 
et ego peccatum nihil agenti." [PL 38 c. 1346/38—55.] 

E. R. Fairweather observes that the negative solidarity of all people in Adam's sin — as 
apparent in Augustine's interpretation of the praxis of infant baptism — runs parallel with 
a positive solidarity, a solidarity in grace, namely the solidarity of the ecclesial community. 
Bearing in mind that infants are unable to make an act of faith, this is done as an act of 
solidarity on their behalf by their parents and godparents (s. 294, 12) who present them for 
baptism and by the church which accepts these infants for baptism (s. 176, 2). This solidar- 
ity between the gestantes and the infant is based on membership in the body of Christ 
(s. 294, 10). In short, infants are saved by the faith of their parents just as they are con- 
demned by the sin of their (first) parents (s. 294, 12; 17). E. R. Fairweather, 'St. Augustine's 
Interpretation of Infant Baptism, in: Augustinus Magister (Congrés international augus- 
tinien Paris, 21-24 sept. 1954, Communications), (Études augustiniennes, Série Antiquité; 1), 
Vol. 2, Études augustiniennes, Paris 1954, 897-903. Franz, Totus Christus’, 11 (n. 28: 208). 
Trapè, Natura e Grazia, 186—219, 219. 

See also note 9 on the same dual solidarity in Epistula 98. 

80 Cyprian, Epistula 64, 5 [cf. CSEL 3, p. 720] in s. 294, 19. "Porro autem, si etiam grauis- 
simis delictoribus et in Dominum multum ante peccantibus, cum postea crediderint, 
remissa peccatorum datur, et a baptismo atque gratia nemo prohibetur: quanto magis 
prohiberi non debet infans, qui recens natus nihil peccauit, nisi quod secundum Adam 
carnaliter natus contagium mortis antiquae prima natiuitate contraxit; qui ad remissam 
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to appealing to Scriptures and to logical reasoning, Augustine finds proof 
and authority for his claims in the feelings of mothers and the tradition 
of the church. In sermo 293, Augustine insists that mothers running to the 
church to have their infants baptised is a testis. In his opinion, moreover, 
the fact that the church receives these children for baptism is a second 
testis for infant baptism.?! Augustine reads this long — ancient, canonical, 


peccatorum accipiendam hoc ipso facilius accedit, quod illi dimittuntur, non propria, sed 
aliena peccata?" [PL 38 c. 1348/2-16.] 

G. Folliet points out that Augustine was the first to nuance the terminology related to 
the responsibility of the sinner by employing two different expressions: ‘trahere peccatum’, 
relating to original sin, and 'contrahere peccatum' relating to personal sin. This distinc- 
tion often runs parallel with the distinction between generatio and regeneratio. In Augus- 
tine's oeuvre, the verb contrahere is only related to inherited sin when he quotes Cyprian's 
Epistula 64 (namely: "contrahere contagium mortis"). In Augustine's commentary on this 
letter, however, he immediately applies his own distinction, as is evident here in s. 294, 
19 and for that matter in the remainder of the sermo (s. 294, 2: “[...] originale peccatum 
[...] de Adam tractum [. . .]"; s. 294, 6: “[...] nec quod sua uita contraxit, nec quod de uita 
primi parentis traxi [. . .]. [...] nullam habens culpam, nec suam, nec de parente tractam?"; 
s. 294, 11: “Christus peccatum non habet, nec originale traxit nec suum addidit [. . .]"; s. 294, 
12: “[...] paruulum [...] noli negare tractum aliquem reatum de uita prima non sua, sed 
parentis sui primi." s. 294, 19: the quotation from Cyprian.) G. Folliet, "Trahere' / ‘contra- 
here peccatum’. Observations sur la terminologie augustinienne du péché, in: C. Mayer, 
K. H. Chelius (eds.), Homo spiritalis. Festgabe Luc Verheijen zu seinem 70. Geburtstag, (Cas- 
siciacum; 38), Augustinus-Verlag, Würzburg 1987, 18-135, 119-122; 130. 

The claim based on Cyprian's Epistula 64 that the sins of infants are aliena can also 
be read in De peccatorum meritis 3, 10. A. Sage observes that Augustine's use of the plural 
form peccata originalia — as deeds of ignorantia and infirimitas — in texts from 418 onwards 
(such as De ciuitate Dei 20, 6, 1), is based on this quote from Cyprian. The latter stated that 
an infans is forgiven several sins in baptism. O'Connell, The origin of the Soul, 301 (n. 34). 
Sage, ‘Le péché originel, 78-80. 

8! s, 293, 10. "Plane indiget: testis est mater fideliter currens cum paruulo baptizando ad 
ecclesiam. Testis est ipsa mater ecclesia suscipiens paruulum abluendum, et aut liberatum 
dimittendum, aut pietate nutriendum." [PL 38 c. 1333/47.] See footnote 33. 

J. Lóssl discusses s. 293 (pp. 136—138) and s. 294 (pp. 138-139) on the basis of his hermeneu- 
tical analysis of Augustine's doctrine of grace. He is particularly interested in Augustine's 
analysis of Mt. 2123-27, where the High Priest and the elders pretend to be ignorant in 
response to Christ's question concerning the origins of the baptism of John the Baptist 
(s. 293, 4). According to Augustine, this demonstrates that their 'not knowing' was an 
intentional refusal to believe, a refusal that stands in the way of knowing. By contrast, the 
mothers ‘who know’ run to the church (mater fideliter currens) to have their infans bap- 
tised (s. 293, 10). s. 294 is interesting from the perspective of the intellectus gratiae because 
Augustine suggests therein that the faith of infants when they are baptised is expressed by 
their godparents (s. 294, 17). Lóssl, Intellectus gratiae, 136—138. 

In s. 294, 18, Augustine the preacher insists that there are several sorts of sanctification 
(cf. 1 Tim. 4,5 and 1 Cor. 7,14), but there is only one that saves and grants access to the king- 
dom of heaven, namely baptism. In so doing, Augustine responds to the interpretation of 
1 Cor. 7,14 that claimed that the infants of the baptised would be born ‘holy’. The idea that 
no other form of sanctification can replace baptism is also to be found in De peccatorum 
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well-established — ecclesiastical tradition? of infant baptism according to 
the adagium: lex orandi, lex credendi.8? The church's maintenance of such 
a tradition is not futile; rather it reveals that there is a deeper cause.84 
The image of God in this sermo is centred on Christ as the unique and 
necessary saluator, also of newborn infants.$5 In this context, Augustine 
uses the allegorical representation of the bronze serpent, a symbol for 
Christ (Jn. 31415), as an antidote against snake poison, representing the 
adamic peccatum.96 Christ was born ‘in the likeness of the flesh of sin’ 
(Rom. 8,3): without iniquitas, he took upon himself the punishment of 
sin (namely mortalitas) to liberate humanity from this guilt." Condem- 
nation through Adam is thus contrasted to redemption through Christ.S8 


meritis 2, 42. Cf. E. Schmitt, Le mariage chrétien dans l'oeuvre de saint Augustin. Une théolo- 
gie baptismale de la vie conjugale, Études Augustiniennes, Paris 1983, 187 (n. 33). 

82 s. 294, 1; 14. 

In De peccatorum meritis Augustine likewise insists that infant baptism is a tam firmata 
salubriter consuetudo (2, 22), an antiqua et apostolica traditio (1, 34) based on the auctoritas 
ecclesiae uniuersae (1, 39; 1, 62). 

88 Vinel, L'argument liturgique, 209-241. See also in this context the influence of the 
baptismal liturgy on the development of the theology of the Trinity in the early church. 
B. Studer, ‘Lex orandi - lex credendi. Der Taufglaube im Gottesdiest der Alten Kirche,’ 
in: E. Campi, L. Grane, A. M. Ritter (eds.), Oratio. Das Gebet in patristischer und reforma- 
torischer Sicht. Festschrift zum 65. Geburtstag von Alfred Schindler, Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, Góttingen 1999, 139-149. 

8^ s. 294, 16. "[. . .] scriptura euidens est, auctoritas fundatissima est, fides catholicissima 
est." [PL 38 c. 1345/15-16.] 

s. 294, 20. “Fundata ista res est." [PL 38 c. 1348/29.] 

Augustine uses the tradition as an argument in support of the administration of the 
baptismus paruulorum because of original sin. In s. 294, 3, he points out that the theol- 
ogy of the ‘Pelagians’ is ‘new’ and in opposition to the church's established tradition of 
baptising infants for the forgiveness of sins. Cf. Beatrice, Tradux peccati, 112 (n. 28). Trapè, 
Natura e Grazia, 173-174. 

85 s, 294, 4; 11-14. 

86 s. 294, 11-13. 

87 s, 294, 13. 

For Augustine's use of Rom. 8,3 (here in s. 294, 13), see: Platz, Der Rómerbrief, 176-178; 
177 (n. 1); 178 (n. 1). 

s. 294, 11. Christ was completely without sin. He had no original sin — since he was born 
extra uoluptatem carnalis libidinis — and no personal sin. In s. 294, 11; 13, Augustine draws 
attention to the fact that Christ was not born de complexu maritali, but de utero uirginali. 
As a consequence, Christ was not born in the flesh of sin but was born without sin. 

Cf. s. 294, 14. "Ab hoc uitio naturae, cum quo nascitur homo, non liberat nisi qui natus 
est sine uitio. Ab hac carne peccati non liberat nisi ille qui natus est sine peccato per 
similitudinem carnis peccati. Ab hoc ueneno serpentis non liberat nisi exaltatio serpentis." 
[PL 38 c. 1344/9-13.] 

88 s. 294, 15. See, for example, van Bavel, Recherches sur la christologie, 76 n. 3. 
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The Christ medicus image, frequently used by Augustine in his sermons, 5? 
returns in the anti-Pelagian sermons as well as here in sermo 293 and 294. 
Christ the physician is also needed by infants.?? Christ is the 'paediatri- 
cian’, the doctor?! and baptism is the medicine.% 

Augustine uses scriptural references, especially John 3, to support 
his case and to underline the necessity of (infant) baptism. He likewise 
employs his exegesis of Rom. 5,12 as an argument pro original sin, which 
will become a leitmotiv in the Pelagian controversy. Augustine uses rhetor- 
ical tools, such as analysing and reversing the arguments of his opponents. 
One has to admit, however, that it is sometimes hard to see the logical 
order in the present sermon. Hill's judgment on the sermo under analysis 
reads: “It is an extraordinary, important, interesting, and yes, rather bad 
sermon. In it we seem to see Augustine arguing a theological conclusion, 
which he treated as almost a dogma, of which his intellect was utterly 
convinced, and from which his heart recoiled: that infants dying unbap- 
tised go to hell. So he is prey to an inner conflict that produces what is, 
as I have suggested, really a rather bad sermon. But on that readers must 
judge for themselves."9? The present author would be inclined to doubt 
whether an inner conflict is the cause of the lack of a clear structure in 
this sermo. The topic of the fate of unbaptised infants is not unfamiliar 
to Augustine and he elaborated on the theme in De peccatorum meritis 


89 s. 294 contains a number of references to the medicus motif. s. 294, 5 presents Christ 
as the saluator, who took upon himself ("suscepit") the natura humana and healed the 
culpa humana ("sanauit"). He did not take this latter iniquitas upon himself, otherwise He 
would have needed his own saluator (pp. 64-65, n. 1). s. 294, 1 continues along these lines. 
From the virgin Christ derived the medicamentum and not the uulnus. He thus derived 
what he needed to heal, not that which needed healing, the peccatum. Christ's humanity 
is thus the medicamentum (p. 102, n. 3). According to s. 294, 12, this medicamentum has a 
sacramental significance. At baptism, hereditary debt (“tractum aliquem reatum") should 
not be denied (negare), rather the uenenum should be confessed (confiteri) to be able to 
ask for the medicine (p. 109, n. 1). Just as the bronze serpent healed the serpent's bite in the 
wilderness, so Christ now heals the malady acquired through Adam (s. 294, 13) (p. 44, n. 
3). Eijkenboom, Het Christus-medicusmotief. Cf. Carola, Augustine of Hippo, 162 (n. 15). T. F. 
Martin, ‘Paul the Patient. 'Christus Medicus' and the 'Stimulus Carnis' (2 Cor. 12,7): A Con- 
sideration of Augustine's Medicinal Christology,’ Augustinian Studies 32/2 (2001), 219-256. 

90 Cf. Harmless, Christ the Pediatrician. 

91 s, 293, 11. According to Augustine, his opponents contradict the medicus by declaring 
infants healthy. 

92 s. 294, 12. 

s. 294, 12 provides insight into Augustine's understanding of baptism. The sacrament 
whereby the external ritual is completed while God's grace is at work internally. A. Schin- 
dler, Wort und Analogie in Augustins Trinitätslehre, (Hermeneutische Untersuchungen zur 
Theologie; 4), Mohr Siebeck, Tübingen 1965, 93 (n. 125). 

33 Hill, Sermons III/8 (273-3054), 195 (n. 1). 

R. J. Deferrari points in this context to the improvised character of this sermon. Defer- 
rari, 'Augustine's Method of Composing Sermons; 207. 
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et remissione peccatorum et de baptismo paruulorum. Perhaps the conflict 
was more external than internal. Perhaps his Carthaginian audience dis- 
played its growing dissatisfaction with the content of Augustine's sermo. 
Besides the rather disordered impression of sermo 294, it is also striking 
that he remains silent over some difficult points — perhaps also due to the 
growing anxiety amongst the audience. How can a just God allow some 
deceased infants to be baptised in time to be saved and others not? How 
does Augustine explain that baptism removes the punishment and guilt of 
original sin, but concupiscentia and mortality nevertheless remain? 


2.4 A Comparison of Two Tractates from the Same Period 


The aforementioned observation, the lack of structure and the absence of 
certain themes, brings us to a comparison of the sermon with De peccato- 
rum meritis et remissione peccatorum et de baptismo paruulorum.?* 


Sermo 294 De peccatorum meritis et remissione 
peccatorum et de baptismo paruulorum 


1. Introduction. - 


2. Pelagian distinction uita aeterna and 1, 21-28. 
regnum caelorum: infantes 

— have at birth uita aeterna 

— by baptism access to regnum caelorum. 


3. Augustine: 1, 21-23. 
— uita aeterna = regnum caelorum, 
— opposed to damnatio. 


4. Vita aeterna - regnum caelorum, 1, 21-23. 
opposed to damnatio. (Mt. 25.) 
No salvation without Christ. 


5. Pelagian assertion: infantes are 1, 21-23. 
without guilt and have access to regnum 
caelorum without baptism. 


6. Augustine: If paruuli are innocent, 1, 21-23; 1, 30. 
why deny them regnum caelorum? 


7. Augustine admits his own uires lack in 1,29. 
finding a complete answer to the latter 
question (Rom. 11,33). 


9^ Grossi, ‘Il battesimo e la polemica pelagiana,’ 31-54. 
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Table (cont.) 


Sermo 294 


De peccatorum meritis et remissione 
peccatorum et de baptismo paruulorum 


8. Baptism is necessary for regnum 
caelorum: Jn. 3,5. 


9. Baptism is necessary for regnum 
caelorum: Jn. 3,13. 


10. Baptism is necessary for regnum 
caelorum: Jn. 3,13. 


u. Sinless Christ. 
Cf. s. 293, 12. 


12. ‘If you accept the medicine 
(baptismus), recognize the poison 
(peccatum originale). 

Infants believe through someone else, 
since they have sinned through someone 
else. 

Cf. s. 293, 11. 

Crying infants are begging to be helped, 
and they are helped by baptism. 

Cf. s. 293, 10: infants bear witness to their 
own miserable condition by crying. 


13. ‘In the likeness of the flesh of sin 
(Rom. 8,3). 

Christ: no iniquitas, but took mortalitas, 
to free us from punishment and guilt. 
Cf. s. 293, 5. 


14. Baptised infants are called believers. 
Natura uitiata: healed by Christ, born 
without uitium. 

Cf. natura infirma in s. 293, 10. 


15. Rom. 5,12: all sinned in Adam - by 
propagation not by imitation. 
Cf. s. 293, 8-12. 


16. Pelagian objection: why baptise a 
child of baptised parents. 

Augustine: baptism is spiritual, opposed 
to generatio carnalis. 


1, 26-27. 
1, 58-62. 
3, 7-8. 


1, 26-27. 
1, 58-62. 
3, 7-8. 
1, 26-27. 
1, 58-62. 
3, 7-8. 


Cf. 2, 7-34: impeccantia. 


1, 33-34: Christ as saviour of infantes. If 
they were not sinners, they would not 
need baptism. 

1, 39—56: participation in salvation 
through baptism. 

1, 25: Augustine considers the crying 

of infants during baptism as a kind of 
resistance to the sacrament. 


2, 38. 


1, 25; 1, 28-29; 1, 36-38. 


1, 9. 
1, 9-20: transmission of adamic sin. 


3. 


2, 39-40; 2, 44. 
3, 16-17. 
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Table (cont.) 


Sermo 294 De peccatorum meritis et remissione 
peccatorum et de baptismo paruulorum 


17. Pelagian objection: if Adam harms 3) 2. 
non-sinners, Christ benefits non- 

believers. 

Augustine: infantes believe and sin 

through their (first) parents. 


18. Different kinds of sanctitas. 2, 41-42. 
19. Cyprian: epistula 64. 3, 10-14. 
20. Pelagians are not heretics. 3, 5-6: ‘Pelagius only lists the views of 


others.’ Augustine does not condemn 
Pelagius personally. 


In terms of content, this provisional and non-detailed list demonstrates 
that all the topics dealt with in the sermon also have a place in De peccato- 
rum meritis. On the other hand, De peccatorum meritis contains a consid- 
erable number of thoughts, assertions, and scriptural references not found 
in the sermon. To list only a few: 


1, 2-8: Mortal Adam would not have died if he had not sinned. Augustine 
takes a stand here against the ‘Pelagian’ claim that Adam was created 
mortal and that he would have died even if he had not sinned. 

1, 30-32: Augustine rejects the hypothesis that the death of unbaptised 
infants is a punishment for bad deeds in their soul’s previous life. 

1, 36-38: Faith is granted through baptism. 

1, 57: Augustine insists that sexuality and sexual desire are to be used 
appropriately within marriage. He further explains the badness of con- 
cupiscentia. 

1, 63: Exorcism demonstrates that children are baptised in remissionem 
peccatorum. 

1, 65-69: Baptism forgives all sins. The concupiscentia remains, however. 

2, 7-34: The question of impeccantia is discussed. Human beings can 
remain sinless in this life through the grace of God. In reality, however, 
no human being - with the exception of Christ — is without sin, in the 
first instance because they do not want to be without sin. Secondly, 
complete impeccantia is impossible because everyone bears the pec- 
catum originale. 
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2, 12-21: The sancti in the Old and New Testament were righteous but not 
sinless. 

2, 35-37: The nature of the first peccatum was one of disobedience, result- 
ing in the disobedience of the flesh. 

2, 45-56: Concupiscentia and mortality remain after baptism as a test. 

3 15-18: Augustine refutes three objections by Pelagius to infant baptism 
found in his commentary on Romans.?5 

Scriptural references that are to play a role in the controversy, such as 
1 Cor. 15,21-22,96 1 Cor. 15,54—56 (3, 19-23) and Mt. 6,12 (3, 23), do not 
play a role in the sermon. 


From one perspective, the difference outlined above is quite logical since 
it relates to a difference in genre. Sermons have a more restricted size. At 
the same time, however, the said genre difference does not explain every- 
thing, since some topics that are evidently implied by and even interwoven 
into the assertions of the sermon — questions that beg to be asked and 
to be answered: the meaning of concupiscentia, sexuality, mortality, 
impossibility of impeccantia as remaining legacy of peccatum originale — 
are not dealt with in the sermon. One might even say that Augustine 
avoids dealing with them. This can partly be explained by the difference in 
audience: the intellectual and loyal Marcellinus versus a broad and appar- 
ently critical audience. Little is known about the Carthaginian audience 
of these sermones or how it was composed. Its apparently critical nature 
would seem to be confirmed by the fact that Augustine preached more 
than once on the same topic in a relatively short period of time. Perhaps 
he did not consider it tactical to confront an already agitated audience 
with far reaching conclusions or pastorally sensitive to claim that human- 
ity is incapable of avoiding sin. Indeed, surely the (pastoral-exhortative) 
goal of a sermon is to encourage believers not to sin (anymore) rather 
than to confront them with their inability to avoid sin. 

Marcellinus' problems with the topic of impeccantia (in De peccatorum 
meritis 2, 7-34) prompted De spiritu et littera, Augustine's second doctri- 
nal work in the Pelagian controversy prior to sermones 293 and 294. In this 
work, Augustine elaborates on the relationship between law and grace. 
Without grace, the law increases sin, and one cannot be righteous. The 
insufficiency of the law (of works), human will, freedom of choice, and 


95 Cf ch. 1. 
96 1 Cor. 15,21 (connected with Rom. 5,12) is present in s. 293, 8; 11; 12. 
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the absolute necessity of God's grace (love and delight in obeying the 
works of faith poured out in the heart of believers by the Spirit) — the 
core content of De spiritu et littera — is not dealt with in sermo 294, which 
deals with baptismus paruulorum based on peccatum originale. 


2.5 The baptismus paruulorum Continued: The Debate with Julian 


Central to Augustine's argumentation for baptising newborn infants in 
sermo 294 and De peccatorum meritis is that this baptism, according to the 
Scriptures and ecclesial tradition, proceeds ín remissionem peccatorum. 
Since infants also receive baptism although they do not possess individual 
sins, infant baptism must indicate the existence of another kind of sin, 
namely original sin. This interpretation became official doctrine during 
the council of Carthage in 418. Augustine thus uses the tradition and rite 
of infant baptism to argue for the existence of original sin against Caeles- 
tius, Pelagius and Julian.?" He stresses that infant baptism goes back to the 
apostolic age, and that nothing new has any value compared with this fact 
of the tradition. The infant baptism argument is not an isolated element 
in Augustine's anti-Pelagian doctrine. Augustine ultimately framed it in a 
dossier of biblical texts dealing with humanity's universal sinful state.98 
Debate on original sin as the direct cause for the necessity of infant 
baptism provoked the so-called first phase of the Pelagian controversy, 
namely the discussion with Caelestius in Carthage in 4n. This theme reap- 
pears later on in the controversy. “On retrouve le thème plus ou moins 
développé dans tous les ouvrages antipélagiens [...]. Mais c'est surtout 
en répondant à Julien d'Éclane, le négateur du péché originel par excel- 
lence qu'Augustin reprend le thème sans se lasser."?? The main position of 
De nuptiis et concupiscentia claims that all infants are sinners, even when 
their parents are Christians, since they are not conceived according to 
the new man, but according to the old. Children in danger of death are 


97 [e nuptiis et concupiscentia 1, 22; 2, 4; 2, 33; 2, 50. Contra duas Epistulas Pelagianorum 
1, 40; 2, 7; 4, 4; 4, 8. 

?8 M. Lamberigts offers an overview of Augustine's use of the Scriptures against Julian, 
including Mt. 1,21 (pp. 310-311), Mt. 9,12 (p. 311), Jn. 3,5 (pp. 311-312). He notes in relation to 
the latter that Augustine uses the verse relatively rarely as a locus for the existence of origi- 
nal sin in his discussions with Julian. Lamberigts, De polemiek, Deel II, Volume II, 310-312. 

99 F.-J. Thonnard, E. Bleuzen, A. C. De Veer, ‘Note 10: L'argument du baptême des 
petits enfants et le dogme du péché originel, in: F.-J. Thonnard, E. Bleuzen, A. C. De Veer 
(introd., trad., notes), La crise pélagienne 3. Premières polémiques contre Julien. De nuptiis et 
concupiscentia, Contra duas Epistulas Pelagianorum, (Bibliothéque augustinienne, CEuvres 
de saint Augustin; 23), Paris 1974, 698—702, 700. 
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baptised in order to be transferred from the realm of darkness to the 
kingdom of the Son of God. Augustine considers this custom to be a 
decisive argument in support of the existence of original sin. Baptism is 
administered propter remissionem peccatorum. Since the same baptismal 
rite is applied to infants, baptism must also thus concern sin in the case 
of infants, more specifically original sin.!°° Augustine observes that the 
church maintains the tradition and the actual practice of exorcism in 
baptism. This also concerns infants, although they do not bear any per- 
sonal guilt. Baptism thus has to do with peccatum originale." Infants, like 
adults, are subject to exorcism in the context of the baptismal ritual. The 
fact that the devil has to be expelled, testifies in the first instance to 
the presence of the devil in these newborns.!°? Infants first have to be lib- 
erated from the power of darkness in order to gain access to the kingdom 
of God thereafter.!°3 Augustine establishes a link between Jn. 3,5 (only by 
baptism can one be saved) and Jn. 6,53 (only by eating and drinking of 
Christ can one find life). During the ceremony of baptism, infants partake 
in the eucharist.1%4 Augustine appeals in addition to the concrete practice 
of believers all over the world, to mothers who hurry daily with their new- 
born infants to Christ, i.e. to baptism.!05 

Augustine's most fundamental problem with Julian's assertion that 
newborn infants are innocent at birth, is that this would render Christ's 
death on the cross meaningless.!?6 Augustine argues that Christ only died 
for sinners.!°7 Consequently, children can only be saved by Christ if they 
are also sinners, if they also bear original sin.$ According to Augus- 
tine, the ‘Pelagian’ claim that infants are healthy (referring to Mt. 9,12) 
is not concordant with the salvation of these infants by Christ. For this 
reason, he emphasises Mt. 1,21. The name ‘Jesus’ means ‘He will save his 


100 Contra duas Epistulas Pelagianorum 1, 27; 1, 40. Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 
2, 120. 

101 De nuptiis et concupiscentia 1, 22. 

102 For the significance of exorcism in Augustine's reaction to Julian, see: Lamberigts, 
De polemiek, Deel II, Volume II, 319-320 (n. 127). Vinel, T'argument liturgique,' 222-223. 

103 De nuptiis et concupiscentia 1, 22. 

104 Fistula 182, 5. Contra duas Epistulas Pelagianorum 2, 7. Contra Iulianum 1, 13. 

105 Contra Iulianum 1,31-32; 6, 22. Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 2, 2. 

106 Lamberigts, De polemiek, Deel II, Volume I, 286—292; Deel II, Volume II, 310—324. Thon- 
nard, Bleuzen, De Veer, ‘Note 10: L'argument du baptême des petits enfants et le dogme 
du péché originel. See also V. H. Drecoll’s discussion of s. 293 and s. 294 in Augustine's 
doctrine of grace. Drecoll, ‘Gratia,’ 205. 

107 De nuptiis et concupiscentia 2, 56; 6, 8. 

198 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 2, 2. 
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people from their sins’. In order to apply this salvation also to infants, they 
have to be part of this sinful people.!°9 Christ is the medicus (Mt. 9,12) 
also on behalf of children, by liberating them from the malady of origi- 
nal sin. Other biblical texts on the human need for liberation, salvation, 
redemption, reconciliation, forgiveness (Rom. 4,25; Mt. 26,28; Lk. 19,10; 
1 Jn. 3,8) can also be applied to paruuli. This implies they have original 
sin.!^ Augustine frequently constructs the following discourse. No one 
can be liberated except by Christ. In order for infants to be liberated by 
Christ, Christ has to find them as the humanity that belongs to Adam." 
Being baptised in Christ, is being baptised in his death, is dying to sin. 
Baptism in Christ is thus only meaningful for infants if they die in baptism 
to sin, and have thus previously been exposed to sin.!? Denying origi- 
nal sin in infants is alienating them from the mercy of Christ's death.!? 
*Hence, if little ones do not contract sin, they are not dead. If they are not 
dead, He who died only for the dead has not died for them.” 


3. INFANT BAPTISM IN THE SERMONES AD POPULUM 


Did Augustine preach other sermons in Carthage in the summer of 413, 
and if so, did he allude in them to the subject of infant baptism? To what 
extent is the topic discussed in the anti-Pelagian sermones as a whole? We 
will address these questions in the following pages. 


31 Sermones ad populum Situated in Carthage 413 


Delivered on the Thursday after Easter 413, when Augustine was not yet 
in Carthage (and was most probably still in Hippo), sermo 246 takes the 
resurrection of Christ as its topic. The sermon briefly announces the con- 
tent of sermo 294: Christ is created, as human beings are created; Christ 
differs from us in that he was born of a virgin and not from concupiscentia. 


109 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 1, 32; 1, 56; 1, 111; 2, 2. 

10 De nuptiis et concupiscentia 2, 56. Cf. De nuptiis et concupiscentia 2, 50. Contra 
Iulianum opus imperfectum 1, 112; 2, 68; 2, 101; 2, 189. 

111 Lamberigts, De polemiek, Deel II, Volume II, 316—317 (n. 113). 

112 Contra Iulianum 6, 10. Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 2, 223; 2, 225. 

113 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 2, 163. 

14 Contra Iulianum 6, 8. 

J. E. Rotelle (ed.), R. J. Teske, (trans., notes), Answer to the Pelagians, II: Marriage and 
Desire, Answer to the Two Letters of the Pelagians, Answer to Julian, (The Works of Saint 
Augustine, A translation for the 21st Century; I/4), New City Press, Hyde Park/New York 
1998, 481. 
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As such, Christ was born without sin, “propter similitudinem carnis pec- 
cati" (Rom. 8,3). *Nos omnes per peccatum nati sumus; ille sine peccato 
natus est, qui peccata mundauit."!5 Because of this adamic sin, infants 
must be baptised. “Denique cum infantibus curritur ut soluatur illis quod 
non uiuendo addiderunt, sed quod nascendo traxerunt."!16 

A brief sketch of the broader chronological framework situates the 
following sermons in Carthage in 413: sermones 23; 53; 69; 11; 277; 299.17 
Most of these sermons do not deal with anti-Pelagian topics, or do so 
only very superficially. Sermo 53, for example, deals with the difference 
between faith and works,"® sermo 1n on salvation being exclusively for 
those God has destined to be saved.!? Sermo 2312? comes closest to the 
topic of baptism by preaching on the difference between those who fol- 
low Adam and those who follow Christ (who is eternal life, fons uitae).!?! 
Augustine does not mention the topic of the baptismum paruulorum in 
these sermones. Peccatum originale, however, is dealt with in sermo 69/22 
on the uisio Dei. Augustine preaches that all people are born in the origi- 
nale peccatum Adae, “in quo omnes morimur."?3 Since all humans, with 
the exception of Christ, are born from libido, in the flesh, they all have this 
first sin. Sermo 299 on the feast of Saints Peter and Paul, is traditionally 
dated to 418. P.-M. Hombert, however, dates this sermon to June 29th 413,74 
and situates it as such in Carthage. Here Augustine states explicitly that 
death is not natural, but caused by sin.!*5 This is clearly directed against 
the assertion that Adam was created mortal and that he would have died 
even if he had not sinned. This was the first of six theses Caelestius was 
accused of supporting during his trial in Carthage in 4n. Augustine states 
that death is a consequence of sin and that sin is not a consequence of 


15 s, 246, 5. [SC 116 (1966) 304/138.] 

H6 s, 246, 5. [SC 16 (1966) 306/144.] 

H7 Consensus on this date and place: E. Hill (trans., notes), J. E. Rotelle (ed.), Ser- 
mons (The Works of Saint Augustine, A Translation for the 21st Century; I-XI) New York 
1990-1997. Rebillard, ‘Sermones, 773-792. Hombert, Nouvelles recherches, passim. Gryson, 
Répertoire général, passim. 

18 Rebillard: 21 January 413, Gryson: 21/01/413, Hill: 413-416. 

H9 Rebillard: 417?, Gryson: 19/01/413, Hill: 413. 

120 Rebillard: —, Gryson: 20/01/413, Hill: 413. 

S. 23, 11-12. 

122 Rebillard: between 26/01 and o1/02/413, Gryson: between 26/01 and 01/02/413, 
Hill: 413. 

123 s, 69, 4. [CCL 41Aa p. 463/92-93.] [PL 38 c. 442/30.] 

124 Rebillard: June 29 418, Gryson: Peter and Paul 29/06/413, Hombert: June 29 413. Cf. 
Hombert, Nouvelles recherches, 387—398. 

25 s, 299, 10-12. 
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death. Christ could have removed death at the resurrection (as He did 
for Enoch and Elijah), but He did not do so in order to keep death as 
a test for the faith, a theme dealt with in De peccatorum meritis' 26 and 
not in sermo 294. Sermo 294 warns against the crebescere of disputationes 
quorundam." Sermo 299 is directed contra quosdam disputatores male 
crebescentes.?? The citation of Mt. 1,21 in sermo 299 runs parallel to sermo 
293.7? While this quote functions as an argument for the necessity of 
baptising paruuli in sermones 174 and 293 and especially in the writings 
directed against Julian of Aeclanum, it is used here to indicate the sinful 
condition of humankind in general and the universal need for Christ's sav- 
ing grace (1 Tim. 115-16) that is its result. Augustine insists in particular 
that Christ came to save sinners — according to Mt. 1,21 the meaning of 
Jesus' name - and that all men and women are sinners. He does not state 
explicitly at this juncture that infantes do belong to sinful humanity. 
Augustine preached sermones 25A, 150, 174, 305 in Carthage in 413. Other 
sermons are also dated on occasion to 413, some of which may potentially 
have been preached in Carthage: sermones 7; 28; 36; 57; 115; 134; 175; 176; 
272B; 351; 352A.130 Sermones 115, 134, 175, 272B, 352A deal with anti-Pelagian 


26 Mortality of Adam, see: De peccatorum meritis 1, 2-8. Death as a test, see: De pec- 
catorum meritis 2, 45-56. 

127 s, 294, 1. 

The use of the terms crebescere and multi animi in s. 294, 1 gives the impression that 
Pelagianism had considerable influence (cf. Epistula Divjak 4*, 2; De bono uiduitatis 17, 21; 
Epistula 175, 4; Contra Iulianum 3, 11). Other texts seem to suggest we are dealing with small 
and discrete groups (Epistulae 157, 3; 22; 177, 2; 194, 1-2; Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 
1, 10). Taking these two groups of texts together, J.-M. Salamito concludes that there were 
probably several small groups, spread out in cities, rather open and visible in spreading 
their ideas. J.-M. Salamito, Les virtuoses et la multitude. Aspects sociaux de la controverse 
entre Augustin et les Pélagiens, (Collection Nomina), Éditions Jéróme Millon, Grenoble 
2005, 160-162. There is indeed very little historical information regarding the actual size 
of the ‘Pelagian’ movement. One might also ask whether Augustine's warning against the 
growth of this tenet was not a rhetorical technique intended to demonstrate how danger- 
ous it was for church, society and state. From this perspective, Augustine stands in the 
tradition of Tertullian and Cyprian, who considered heresy to be a subversive factio. If we 
bear in mind that Donatism as a movement that genuinely endangered African Christianity 
in terms of its size had only recently been suppressed, this could indeed have been the 
case. This argument was particularly decisive when the court in Ravenna decided in favour 
of condemning Pelagianism. Moreover, Augustine could not have completely grasped the 
actual number of Pelagius and Caelestius' adherents in 413, and may have been led by 
rumours and panic reactions concerning their increasing numbers. Cf. Opelt, Die Polemik. 

128 s, 299, 12. Cf. Hombert, Nouvelles recherches, 396. 

29 Mt. 1,21 in s. 299, 6; s. 293, 11. 

130 [n his list of sermons potentially preached in Carthage in 413, O. Perler also includes 
sermones 30; 90; 299D. These sermons are not treated here since they make no allusion to 
the baptismus paruulorum. Perler, Les voyages, 319-320. 
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gratia themes in considerable detail. Five sermones require closer exami- 
nation on account of their references to the topic of baptism. 

Sermo 57?! provides an explanation of the prayer in Mt. 6,9-13 in which 
Augustine asserts that baptism eradicates every sin. The concupiscentiae 
remain, however, as a probatio after baptism.#? The debita in the prayer 
of Mt. 6,2 refer only to the sins that are committed after baptism. In this 
specific sermo, Mt. 6,12 is not employed as a scriptural argument in sup- 
port of the existence of the peccatum originale. Sermo 3513? likewise states 
that Mt. 6,12 should be prayed for our daily sins after baptism.!?^ The pec- 
catum originale is forgiven in baptism. No one is mundus in the eyes of 
God, not even a one day old infant. Those who have reached an age at 
which they are free to make their own decisions can only begin a new 
life (in baptism) by showing repentance for their previous life. Infants are 
exempt from this sort of repentance because they are not even capable of 
making such free decisions after baptism. During the baptismal ritual, the 
infant's godparents respond to the question of faith in his or her stead. 
The faith of those who offer paruuli for baptism purifies them from origi- 
nal sin. Newborn infants are thus purified by others, just as they acquired 
their sinfulness from others.!?* Sins are forgiven in baptism, but mortal- 
ity remains.!°6 Even after baptism, people continue to sin because of the 
weakness of the flesh. Such sins are the minor day to day sins for which 
Mt. 6,12 is prayed. For serious sins, we have recourse to the church's sacra- 
ment of penance.!?? 


13! Rebillard: a week before Easter prior to 410, Gryson: 413, Hill: 410-412, De Coninck: 
8 days before Easter (referring to Kunzelmann and Bouhot who situate the sermon before 
the Pelagian controversy). 

132 $ 57,8. 

133 Rebillard: 391, Gryson: circa 413?, Hombert: circa 413?. See chapter 5 (prayer). 

134 s, 351, 6. 

135 s, 951, 2. "Quibus tamen ad consecrationem remissionemque originalis peccati prod- 
est eorum fides, a quibus offeruntur; ut quascumque maculas delictorum per alios, ex 
quibus nati sunt, contraxerunt, aliorum etiam interrogatione ac responsione purgentur." 
[PL 39 c. 1537/18.] 

Here Augustine quotes Ps. 51,5 (50,7): “ecce in iniquitate conceptus sum, et in peccatis 
mater mea me in utero aluit", a verse alluded to elsewhere in his oeuvre (e.g. Confessiones 
1, 12), but also very explicitly in his anti-Pelagian writings (e.g. De anima et eius origine 1, 9; 
Contra duas Epistulas Pelagianorum 4, 29; Contra Iulianum 1, 10; 1, 14; Contra Iulianum opus 
imperfectum 4, 82) and in the anti-Pelagian s. 170, 4. 

136 s, 351, 3. 

137 s. 351, 4-7. 

s. 351, 10 quotes Mt. 9,12. This verse is used within the Pelagian controversy to demon- 
strate that the reason for infant baptism is to be found in the fact that infantes are sick 
and sinful like the rest of humankind. Augustine quotes the verse here (in combination 


E 
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Sermones n5, 174, 176 argue that newborn infants should be baptised on 
account of original sin. If baptism removes sins and newborn infants have 
not yet committed any personal sins, 8 from what then do they need to be 
saved in baptism? The need for the medicus — Christ — and the medicine - 
baptism — reveals the sickness from which infants suffer — the peccatum 
originale.?? In sermo 115 (412—413),!4° Augustine explains that infants do 
not have any personal sins. Nevertheless, they must still be touched in 
order to be saved because of the sin ofthe first human being that has been 
passed on to all humankind. Infants are not evil in themselves, but they 
are infected by the evil of their origins. In baptism, the grace of God, of 
Christ, eradicates everything with which humankind is infected (original 
sin) and everything humans have added themselves (personal sin).1# 

In sermo 174 (4n-413), 2 Augustine stresses the human need for Christ's 
grace because of the universal sinfulness of humanity. Adam and Eve cov- 
ered themselves because of their shame. The whole of humanity is derived 
from this couple.^3 All who claim that the infantilis aetas has nothing to 
be saved from by Christ, consequently deny that Christ is the saviour for 
believing (thus baptised) infantes. All who assert this, do not concur with the 
regula sana. These infants are also members of Christ. Augustine asks 
the rhetorical question: for what reason do children have to be saved? If 
they are presented to be baptised, they cannot be completely perfect?!^^ 


with 1 Cor. 5,913 and Rom. 14,4) in order to show that sinners (those who have commit- 
ted a serious sin leading to excommunication) should not be excluded from the church 
community since the Lord himself had contact with sinners. Such exclusion of sinners was 
practiced by the Donatists. 

138 ss, 115, 4; 174, 7-9; 176, 2. 

139 ss, 115, 4; 174, 7- 8; 176, 2. 

Three sermones refer to Christ as a doctor for infants, namely ss. 15, 4; 176, 2-5; 293, 11. 

140 Rebillard: 413, Gryson: 412/413?, Hill: 412/413. See chapter 4 (prayer). 

141 s, 115, 4. "Nihil habent mali, nisi quod de fonte traxerunt: nihil habent mali, nisi quod 
de origine traxerunt." [PL 38 c. 657/39.] 

142 Rebillard: 411-413, Gryson: 413, Hombert: 411-413, Hill: on a Sunday in 412. 

143. s, 174, 4. Augustine stresses the priority of God's grace, referring to Jn. 1,46—48. Christ 
has already seen the sinner before he goes to him. 

144 s, 174, (6—)7. "Venit filius hominis quaerere et saluare quod perierat [1 Tim. 1,15]. Qui 
dicit infantilem aetatem non habere quod saluet Iesus, omnibus fidelibus infantibus Chris- 
tum negat esse Iesum. Qui dicit, inquam, infantilem aetatem non habere quod saluet Iesus 
in ea, nihil aliud dicit quam Christum Dominum fidelibus infantibus, id est, in Christo 
baptizatis infantibus non esse Iesum. Iesus enim quid est? Interpretatur Iesus, Saluator. 
Saluator est Iesus. Quos non saluat, non habendo quod in eis saluet, non est illis Iesus. 
Iam si corda uestra tolerant, aliquibus baptizatis Christum non esse Iesum, nescio utrum 
fides uestra in regula sana possit agnosci. Infantes sunt, sed membra eius fiunt. Infantes 
sunt, sed sacramenta eius accipiunt. Infantes sunt, sed mensae eius participes fiunt, ut 
habeant in se uitam. Quid mihi dicis, sanus est, non habet uitium? Quare cum illo curris 
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The only reason for the coming of Christ to the world is the sin of human- 
kind, and certainly not its merits. The name ‘Jesus’ means: ‘He who saves 
his people from sin' (Mt. 121). Infants belong to the people that needs 
to be saved from sin by Christ. Augustine exhorts: ‘For this reason, carry 
infants to Christ's grace, to baptism, with faith.' All who want an infant to 
be baptised, first have to accept that it is sick. The physician cannot cure 
those who think they are healthy. It is the sick and not the healthy who 
need a physician (Mt. 9,12).^5 The poisonous serpent struck the whole of 
humanity in the first man. No one can come to the second man, leaving 
the first man, unless by the sacrament of baptism. One has to recognise 
Adam in unbaptised infants and Christ in baptised infants. If one does 
not recognise Adam in infants as they are born, one will not be able to 
recognise Christ in all who are reborn (in baptism). A baptised believer, 
whose sins are already forgiven, conceives a child burdened with the sin 
of the first human being. A child is conceived through the flesh (carne) 
and not through the spirit (spiritu). Claiming that such children do 
not have something of the peccatum originale, is claiming that they do not 
have to go to Christ. This is contradicted by Mk. 10,14: ‘Let the children 
come to me.'46 


ad medicum, si non habet uitium? Non times ne dicat tibi, aufer hinc eum quem putas 
sanum? Filius hominis non uenit, nisi quaerere et saluare quod perierat. Quare illum ad 
me affers, si non perierat?" [PL 38 cc. 943/43-944/10.] 

M5 s, 174, 8. 1 Tim. 1,15, ‘God came to save sinners’ is linked with Mt. 9,12. Augustine 
stresses that the only reason for Christ's coming to the world is human sin, and certainly 
not human merits. 

M6 s, 174, 9. "Commendauerim caritati uestrae causam eorum qui pro se loqui non pos- 
sunt. Omnes paruuli tanquam pupilli considerentur, etiam qui nondum parentes proprios 
extulerunt. Omnis praedestinatorum numerus paruulorum populum Dei quaerit tutorem, 
qui exspectat Dominum saluatorem. Vniuersam massam generis humani in homine primo 
uenenator ille percussit; nemo ad secundum transit a primo, nisi per baptismatis sacra- 
mentum. In paruulis natis et nondum baptizatis agnoscatur Adam: in paruulis natis et 
baptizatis et ob hoc renatis agnoscatur Christus. Qui Adam non agnoscit in paruulis natis, 
nec Christum agnoscere poterit in renatis. Sed quare, inquiunt, iam baptizatus homo 
fidelis, iam dimisso peccato, generat eum qui est cum primi hominis peccato? Quia carne 
illum generat, non spiritu. Quod natum est de carne, caro est et si exterior homo noster, 
ait apostolus, corrumpitur, sed interior renouatur de die in diem [2 Cor. 416]. Ex eo quod 
in te renouatur, non generas paruulum: ex eo quod in te corrumpitur, generas paruulum. 
Tu ut non in aeternum moriaris natus es, et renatus es: ille adhuc natus, renatus nondum 
est. Si tu renascendo uiuis, sine ut et ille renascatur et uiuat; sine, inquam, renascatur, 
sine renascatur. Quare contradicis? Quare nouis disputationibus antiquam fidei regulam 
frangere conaris? Quid est enim quod dicis, paruuli non habent omnino uel originale pec- 
catum? Quid est quod dicis, nisi ut non accedant ad Iesum? Sed tibi clamat Iesus, sine 
paruulos uenire ad me [Mk. 10,14].” [PL 38 cc. 944/40-945/20.] 
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In sermo 176 (413-414),7 Augustine likewise appeals to the faithful 
with the help of 1 Tim. 115 (Christ came to save sinners) to recognise 
their sinful state. Those who refuse to admit their sinfulness demonstrate 
a lack of gratitude towards the Creator. All humanity stems from Adam 
and all are sick on account of Adam. The grace of Christ heals all, and 
none are healed without this grace. Since the paruuli share in the sickness 
of Adam, they too are brought to the church (for baptism). As they are 
unable to walk on their own, they are carried by others. Given that they 
are sick on account of the sin of another person (Adam), they are thus 
saved by another person who professes (confiteri) the faith in their stead. 
This is the faith according to the tradition of the church, passed on by 
the forefathers, and one is not at liberty to deviate from it. Infants would 
have no need of Christ if they were not sick. If infants were healthy, why 
would they seek the medicus (via those who love them)? After all, only 
the sick are in need of the doctor (Mt. 9,12; Mk. 217). If newborn infants 
seek the medicus then they must be sick. Christ, moreover, only came to 
the world to save sinners (1 Tim. 1,15). If infants go to Christ (in baptism), 
then it is because they have to be saved from something, namely (original) 
sin. If infantes were completely free of peccatum originale, why are their 
parents not told in church (prior to baptism): take these innocents away? 


47 Rebillard: 414, Gryson: in the early years of the Pelagian controversy 412-413, 
Hombert: 413-414, Partoens: 413-414, Hill: 414. 

G. Partoens discusses s. 176, a commentary on 1 Tim. 115-16, Ps. 94,2.6 and Lk. 171-19. 
For his suggestion as to the date of the said sermon see supra, footnote 55. Through origi- 
nal sin, all humanity inherited sin from Adam. All humanity is thus sick and in need of 
Christ the medicus. Those who deny this reveal a lack of gratitude to the saviour, like the 
nine lepers who neglected their duty to thank the Lord (Lk. 17,119). Augustine explains 
that the doctrine of original sin is not contradicted by the so-called innocence of newborn 
infants. They too have inherited the same sickness from their forefather Adam. With refer- 
ence to Mt. 912-13, he points out that the practice of baptising infantes demonstrates that 
the same infants have need of divine medicine and are thus infected with the old sickness 
(s. 176, 2). In his opinion, 1 Tim. 115b-16 (combined with 1 Cor. 15,9) illustrates that Christ 
also healed Paul so that no single sinner would despair (s. 176, 3-4). The same argumenta- 
tion and scriptural combination can also be found in En. ps. 70, 1 and s. 1, 1 (413-414). On 
the basis of Ps. 94,2 and 6, Augustine invites the faithful to recognise divine grace and 
show their gratitude by professing God as creator and saviour. This grace, however, does 
not exclude human cooperation if we bear in mind that the need remains to petition 
the doctor (s. 176, 5). Having demonstrated that the spiritual health of the human person 
depends on the grace of Christ the medicus, Augustine calls upon the faithful to be like 
the tenth leper (Lk. 17,1119), and to give thanks to God (s. 176, 6). Partoens, ‘Le sermon 
176, 85-122. 
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If infants are baptised, therefore, it is because they have to be saved from 
something: the peccatum originale.48 

The topic of the necessity of infant baptism was far from the only topic 
on which Augustine preached in the year 413. In reality, it does not appear 
with great frequency, nor can we say that any sermon from this period is 
dedicated entirely to the topic, as is the case with sermo 294. The topic 
emerges in a pronounced way, nevertheless, in sermones n5, 174, 176 and 
351. Here Augustine develops similar arguments to those employed in 
sermo (293-)294, which he bases on the same scriptural quotations (e.g. 
Mt. 1,21; 9,12; 1 Tim. 115). From this perspective, sermo (293-)294 can be 
considered the 'starting shot' of his homiletical treatment of the baptismus 
paruulorum. 


22 Infant Baptism in the corpus of the Anti-Pelagian 
sermones ad populum 


The theme of baptism, and infant baptism in particular, does not occur 
with much frequency in the anti-Pelagian sermones ad populum. In the 
majority of cases in which Augustine does speak about the significance of 
baptism in this context, he does so to underline its sin-forgiving character. 
In sermo 71, 6-7 (419-420), for example, he argues that baptism forgives 
all sins, including sins against the Holy Spirit. Sermo 71 also contains an 


M8 s, 176, 2. "Qui dicit, uel non sum peccator, uel non fui, ingratus est saluatori. Nullus 
hominum in ista quae ex Adam defluit massa mortalium, nullus omnino hominum non 
aegrotus, nullus sine gratia Christi sanatus. Quid de paruulis pueris, si ex Adam aegroti? 
Nam et ipsi portantur ad ecclesiam: et si pedibus illuc currere non possunt, alienis pedibus 
currunt, ut sanentur. Accommodat illis mater ecclesia aliorum pedes ut ueniant, aliorum 
cor ut credant, aliorum linguam ut fateantur: ut quoniam quod aegri sunt alio peccante 
praegrauantur, sic cum hi sani sunt, alio pro eis confitente saluentur. Nemo ergo uobis 
susurret doctrinas alienas. Hoc ecclesia semper habuit, semper tenuit: hoc a maiorem fide 
percepit; hoc usque in finem perseueranter custodit. Quoniam non est opus sanis medi- 
cus, sed aegrotantibus. Quid necessarium ergo habuit infans Christum, si non aegrotat? Si 
sanus est, quare per eos qui eum diligunt, medicum quaerit? Si quando portantur infantes, 
dicuntur omnino nullum propaginis habere peccatum, et ueniunt ad Christum; quare non 
eis dicitur in ecclesia qui eos apportant, auferte hinc innocentes istos: non est opus sanis 
medicus, sed male habentibus; non uenit Christus uocare iustos, sed peccatores? [...] Qui 
uenit ad Christum, habet quod in eo sanetur: qui non habet, non est causa quare medico 
offeratur. Eligant parentes unum de duobus: aut confiteantur in paruulis suis sanari pec- 
catum, aut eos medico offerre desinant. Hoc nihil est aliud quam uelle medico sanum 
offerre. Quid offers? Baptizandum. Quem? infantem. Cui offers? Christo. Ei certe qui uenit 
in mundum [1 Tim. 115]? Ita, inquit. Quare uenit in mundum? Peccatores saluos facere 
[1 Tim. 115]. Ergo quem offers, habet quod in illo saluum fiat? Si dixeris, habet; confitendo 
deles: si dixeris. Non habet; negando tenes." [PL 38 cc. 950/36-951/24.] 

149 Rebillard: 417?, Gryson: 419-420, Hombert: 419-420, Hill: 417-420. 
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explicit threefold reference to Jn. 3,5, an anti-Pelagian argument. Augus- 
tine does not use the verse as an argument in support of the absolute 
necessity of baptism, however, but rather in order to clarify the mean- 
ing of the topic ‘sin against the Holy Spirit'.5? It is possible that Augus- 
tine addressed his sermo 166, 4 (after 410)! to the newly baptised. He 
explains to them that they had hitherto been part of the 'old man', but 
had now approached the grace of God in baptism. He exhorts them not 
to lie but to speak the truth, so that their mortal flesh, which they still 
have in Adam, might merit renewal and transformation in the resurrec- 
tion.?? Sermo 260D, 2 (416-417)? appears to have the same target group. 
Once again, Augustine makes a distinction between 'being born evil out 


150 s, 71, 12. In his exegesis of Mt. 12,31-32, Augustine argues that sins against the ‘Spirit’ 
do not refer to just any blasphemy or any spirit, but only to the Holy Spirit. He clarifies 
this on the basis of Jn. 3,5. This verse only makes allusion to the ‘spirit’, but Augustine 
insists that it is clear enough that it likewise does not refer to any spirit, but rather the 
Holy Spirit. 

In the context of his exegetical claim that not just any form of blasphemy is intended 
here, but rather a specific variant, Augustine explains in a preceding paragraph (s. 71, 11) 
that Jn. 15,22 (had Christ not come to the Jews and not spoken to them, they would not 
have been in sin) does not refer to just any sin, but only to the sin of not believing in 
Christ. The Jews were in sin whatever the case — even without the coming of Christ; this is 
stated in Mt. 9,13 — but the sin of not believing in Christ was brought about by the coming 
of Christ. In s. 293, 11 and in other anti-Pelagian sermones and writings, Mt. 913 plays a 
role in Augustine's appeal for infant baptism on account of original sin, although it has 
a different function in the present argument. 

s. 71, 19. Forgiveness of sin takes place in the Holy Spirit, as stated in Jn. 3,5 (and Jn. 
20,22—23). This forgiveness is caritas from God and consists in the expulsion of the prince 
of darkness. s. 71, 23 argues that blasphemy against Christ is forgiven, but blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit is not, because the latter is the sin of impaenitentia, which essen- 
tially makes forgiveness impossible. 

153! Rebillard: after 410, Gryson: Sunday after Pentecost, after 410, Hill: after 409. 

152 s, 166, 4. “Deus enim Deum te uult facere; sed non natura, sicut est ille quem genuit; 
sed dono suo et adoptione. Sicut enim ille per humanitatem factus est particeps mortalita- 
tis tuae: sic te per exaltationem facit participem immortalitatis suae. Age igitur gratias, et 
amplectere quod donatum est, ut merearis perfrui quo uocatus es. Noli esse Adam, et non 
eris homo. Si non homo, non utique mendax: quia omnis homo mendax [Ps. 115,11]. Et cum 
coeperis non mentiri, noli tibi tribuere et extolli, quasi tuo proprio: ne uento superbiae, 
tamquam lucerna quae aliunde accenditur, exstinguaris, et remaneas rursus in mendacio 
tuo. Nolite ergo mentiri, fratres. I am enim ueteres homines eratis: accessistis ad gratiam 
Dei facti estis homines noui. Mendacium ad Adam pertinet, ueritas ad Christum. Depo- 
nentes ergo mendacium, loquimini ueritatem [Eph. 4,25], ut et caro ista mortalis quam 
adhuc habetis de Adam, praecedente nouitate spiritus, mereatur et ipsa innouationem 
et commutationem tempore resurrectionis suae: ac sic totus homo deificatus inhaereat 
perpetuae atque incommutabili ueritati.” [SPM 1 pp. 62/25-63/4.] 

153 s, Guelf. 18. Rebillard: Sunday after Easter after 412, Gryson: Sunday after Easter 
416/417, Hill: 416-417 during the Easter octave. 
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of Adam’, and ‘being reborn good in Christ’. *Alloquor itaque uos, unus 
dies, infantes male nati ex Adam, bene renati in Christo. Videte quia dies 
estis, uidete quia fecit uos Dominus. Fugauit a cordibus uestris tenebras 
peccatorum, innouauit uitam uestram."5^ Augustine associates spiritual 
rebirth in baptism with the moral charge to live a good life. He invites the 
newly baptised to choose good believers as examples to imitate.155 
Sermo 363 (412-416)/56 is dedicated to the first verses of the Song of 
Moses in Exodus 151-2. The sermon presents the passing of the people 
of Israel through the Sea of Reeds as an allegory for baptism. The fact 
that the Israelites had been required to make bricks in Egypt symbolises 
subjection in the mud of the flesh. The leadership of Moses stands for 
the leadership of Christ, liberation from Pharaoh and the Egyptians 
for liberation from the devil and his angels, the death of the Egyptians in 
the sea as liberation from sins in the waters of hallowed grace. The destruc- 
tion of 'horse and rider' signifies the destruction of pride and the proud 
in baptism. Christ defeated the enemy in the Sea of Reeds. He blessed 
the waters of baptism with his bloody death, which took away sins.!5’ The 
journey through the wilderness stands for the journey in hope to the ever- 
lasting Jerusalem. It stands for the path of affliction and temptation in the 
life following baptism, on the way to the true homeland. Just as baptism 
destroys every sin, our life's journey after baptism is fraught with obstacles 
that can be overcome when the faithful eat spiritual food and drink spiri- 
tual drink.5$ Augustine associates the Song of Miriam the Prophet (Ex. 
1519) with Paul: “qui enim Iesu Christi sunt, ait apostolus, carnem suam 
crucifixerunt cum passionibus et concupiscentiis [Gal. 5,24]."5? This is 
how Augustine understood the timbrel Miriam used to accompany her 
song. The flesh is stretched over a wooden frame to make a drum “[...] 
et ex cruce discunt suauem sonum gratiae confiteri." The faithful are thus 
made humble through baptism, through God's gratiae pietas. The super- 
bia is thus wiped out, the superbia whereby the enemy held sway over 
humanity.!6? Augustine uses his homily to explain that baptism forgives 


154 s. 260D, 2. [MA1 p. 500/7-10.] 

155 s, 260D, 2-3. 

156 Rebillard: Easter Vigil?, 412-416, Gryson: probably Easter night 414, Hill: 414. 

157 s, 363, 2. 

158 s, 363, 3. 

159 s, 363, 4. [PL 39 c. 1638/44-46.] 

160 s, 363, 4. "Hoc cantauit Moyses et filii Israel, hoc Maria prophetissa et filiae Israel 
cum ea, hoc et nos modo, siue uiri et feminae, siue spiritus et caro nostra. Qui enim Iesu 
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sins. While he places these sins under the sign of the superbia, this refers 
in the first instance to personal sins. He does not refer to the original sin 
with which every person (except Christ) has been born since Adam. In 
spite of the fact that the topic of baptism is at home in the Pelagian con- 
troversy, Augustine does not make the characteristically anti-Pelagian link 
here with original sin. The primary anti-Pelagian reflexes in the sermon 
turn around the conviction that life after baptism is not without sin and 
temptation,!©! and the insistence on our need to avoid prideful faith in our 
own righteousness and entrust ourselves to the grace of God.!&? 

In sermo 131 (23/09/417),5? Augustine reacts very explicitly against what 
he considers to be the convictions of the Pelagians. He warns his listen- 
ers against those who are 'ungrateful for grace', who ascribe too much to 
wounded human nature. By sinning, humanity lost the magnae arbitrii 
liberi uires it received at creation. Using the biblical image of the Good 
Samaritan (Lk. 10,30-36), Augustine reacts against the claim made by 
these ‘ungrateful’ individuals that human infirmitas is completely cured 
by the remissio omnium peccatorum in baptism. He admits that iniquitas 
is removed (deleta) in baptism, but warns that infirmitas is not terminated 


Christi sunt, ait apostolus, carnem suam crucifixerunt cum passionibus et concupiscentiis 
[Gal. 5,24]. Hoc significare congruenter intellegitur tympanum, quod assumpsit Maria, ut 
huic cantico consonaret. In ligno enim caro extenditur, ut tympanum fiat: et ex cruce dis- 
cunt suauem sonum gratiae confiteri. Humiles ergo per baptismum facti gratiae pietate, et 
exstincta ibi nostra superbia, per quam superbus inimicus nobis dominabatur, ut iam qui 
gloriatur, in Domino glorietur, cantemus Domino: gloriose enim magnificatus est; equum 
et equitem proiecit in mare [Ex. 15,1].” [PL 39 c. 1638/42-56.] 

161 s, 363, 3. 

162 s, 363, 2 contains a number of quotes from the letter to the Romans, which sur- 
faces with regularity in Augustine's anti-Pelagian arguments: God justifies the godless 
(Rom. 4,5), so that the righteous might live by faith (Rom. 117) and be conscious not to 
desire to establish their own iustitia (Rom. 10,3). 

For this reason, believers, like children, do not rely on their own righteousness but 
on the grace of God. The Lord created humankind, found humankind, and bought back 
humankind. "Non eramus, et fecit nos: perieramus, et inuenit nos: uendideramus nos, et 
emit nos." [PL 39 c. 1635/38-40.] Worldly pride, arrogance, and the countless armies of 
sins in the human person that fought on behalf of the devil, have now been destroyed by 
him in baptism. 

s. 363, 3. No one escapes God's dominion and his eternal law that righteously distributes 
every reward and punishment. God thus rejects the proud and grants grace to the humble 
(1 Pet. 5,5). 

s. 363, 3. "Neque enim quisquam eius regno subtrahitur, cuius aeterna lege in distri- 
butione dandi atque reddendi et meritis praemiorum atque poenarum, et iustissima 
ordinatione creaturae cunctae coercentur. Deus enim superbis resistit, humilibus autem 
dat gratiam." [PL 39 c. 1638/41.] 

168 Rebillard: 23/09/417, Gryson: 23/09/417, Partoens: 23/09/417, Hill: Sunday September 
23rd 417. 
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(finita) thereby. Baptism is the oil and the wine the Good Samaritan 
administered at the side of the road to the man who had been beaten 
and robbed. This 'first aid', baptism, is for the forgiveness of his errores. 
But his languores still have to be healed in the inn. The inn is the church.!64 
Human iniquitates are forgiven in baptism, but after the complete forgive- 
ness of sins, we still have need of prayer (Mt. 6,12) as a remedy against the 
languores.165 

Augustine repeatedly alludes to the relationship between the continu- 
ing consequences of Adam's sin and the sacrament of baptism in a series 
of sermones delivered in Carthage in the period 417-418, a couple of years 
after sermones 293-294. Sermo 151, 5 (417/418)96 distinguishes between 
the uitia and the cupiditates with which we are born and the uitia and the 
cupiditates we acquire by habit. Infants are baptised because of the first 
category: "Cum aliquibus enim nati sumus, aliquas consuetudine fecimus. 
Nam propter illas cum quibus nati sumus, baptizantur infantes, ut soluan- 
tur a reatu propaginis, non malae, quam non habuerunt, consuetudinis."!67 
Augustine insists that we must also struggle with concupiscentia after bap- 
tism.168 In sermo 152, 3 (417/418),? he explains the effects of baptism on 
the basis of Rom. 81-2. Through the grace of baptism and the waters of 
rebirth, the guilt with which we were born is dissolved. Consent given 


164 s, 131, 6. "Sed sufficit inquit, ‘mihi quod in baptismo accepi remissionem omnium 
peccatorum. Numquid quia deleta est iniquitas, finita est infirmitas? ‘Accepi’, inquit, 
'remissionem omnium peccatorum.' Prorsus uerum est: deleta sunt cuncta peccata in 
sacramento baptismatis; cuncta prorsus, dicta, facta, cogitata, cuncta deleta sunt. Sed hoc 
est quod infusum est in uia: oleum et uinum. Retinetis semiuiuus in uia ille a latronibus 
sauciatus quomodo sit consolatus accipiens oleum et uinum uulneribus suis. Iam utique 
errori eius indultum fuit et tamen sanatur languor in stabulo. Stabulum si agnoscitis, 
Ecclesia est. Stabulum modo, quia uiuendo transimus; domus erit, unde nunquam migra- 
bimus, cum ad regnum caelorum sani peruenerimus. Interim in stabulo libenter curemur, 
non adhuc languidi de sanitate gloriemur, ne nihil aliud superbiendo faciamus, nisi ut 
numquam curando sanemur." [Auga 54 (2004) pp. 72/94-73/104.] [PL 38 c. 732/17-35.] 

s. 131, 6. The church is an inn because the human person is a traveller (transire) during 
this earthly life. It will also be a house and a home, however, never to be left, when the 
healthy human person arrives in the kingdom of heaven. In the meantime, the human 
person must cheerfully accept being healed in the inn. Augustine warns about boasting 
about our health when we are in fact still weak. The only thing the human person achieves 
by being superbus is the absence of healing. 

165 s, 131, 7. 

166 Rebillard: October 417, Gryson: May 418, Partoens/Lóssl: late September/early 
October 417 or May 418, Hill: 419. 

167 s, 151, 5. [CCL 41Ba p. 21/110-113.] [PL 38 c. 817/9-13.] 

168 s 151, 2; 3. 

169 Rebillard: October 417, Gryson: May 418, Partoens/Lóssl: late September/early 
October 417 or May 418. See chapter 5 (sin). 
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to the malae concupiscentiae, by committing a crime, for example, or by 
thinking bad thoughts or saying wicked words, is also wiped clean. When 
we step into the baptismal font our situation is transformed from one of 
slavery to one of liberty. The law of sin and death (Rom. 8,2) continues 
to be present in the members of the human body after baptism, but it 
does not (continue to) make us guilty. Baptism, after all, has freed us from 
this guilt. Although we must nevertheless continue to struggle with the 
law of sin, we do so as free citizens and not as slaves. Reborn men and 
women must struggle to avoid defeat and renewed subjection to slavery.170 
Reflecting on Rom. 8,4, Augustine repeats in sermo 155, 9 (15/10/417)! 
that baptism is not the end of human sinfulness. Past sins committed on 
account of concupiscentia are wiped clean by baptism. Conflict with the 
flesh continues, however. Iniquitas is removed, but infirmitas remains and 
the human person must fight against it by praying daily for the forgiveness 
of sins (Mt. 6,12).172 Augustine's exegesis of Gal. 516-17; 19-21 in sermo 
163, 2 (September 24th 417) follows a similar line.!”3 As far as Augustine is 
concerned, Paul's exhortation to walk in the spirit and not to give in to the 
concupiscentiae carnis is addressed to people who are already baptised. 


170 s, 152, 3. "Sequitur ergo et dicit apostolus: Nulla ergo condemnatio est nunc his qui 
sunt in Christo Iesu [Rom. 8,1]. Etsi habent desideria carnis, quibus non consentient, etsi 
lex in membris eorum repugnat legi mentis eorum et captiuare uult mentem, tamen quia 
per gratiam baptismatis et lauacrum regenerationis solutus est et ipse reatus cum quo eras 
natus, et quidquid antea consensisti malae concupiscentiae siue quolibet flagitio, siue quo- 
libet facinore, siue qualibet mala cogitatione, siue qualibet mala locutione, omnia deleta 
sunt in illo fonte quo seruus intrasti, unde liber existi — quia ergo haec ita sunt, nulla 
nunc condemnatio est his qui sunt in Christo Iesu [Rom. 81]. Nulla est nunc, antea fuit. 
Ex uno omnes in condemnationem. Hoc malum fecerat generatio, sed hoc bonum fecit 
regeneratio. Lex enim Spiritus uitae in Christo Iesu liberauit te a lege peccati et mortis [Rom. 
8,2]. Inest in membris, sed reum te non facit. Liberatus es ab illa; liber pugna: sed uide ne 
uincaris et fias iterum seruus. Laboras pugnando, sed laetaberis triumphando." [CCL 41Ba 
pp. 35/49-36/64.] [PL 38 cc. 820/49-821/14.] 

171 Rebillard: October 417, Gryson: May 418, Partoens/Lóssl: 15/10/417, Hill: 419. 

172. s, 155, 9. "Quidquid enim illa concupiscentia carnis egit in nobis praeteritorum pec- 
catorum siue in factis, siue in dictis, siue in cogitationibus; totum deletum est sacro baptis- 
mate. Omnia debita deleuit una indulgentia. Restat ergo cum carne conflictus, quia deleta 
est iniquitas, sed manet infirmitas. Inest, titillat delectatio illicitae concupiscentiae: pugna, 
resiste, noli consentire et impletur hic Post concupiscentias tuas non eas [Eccli. 18,30], quia 
etsi quando obrepunt et usurpant sibi oculum, aurum, linguam, uolaticam cogitationem, 
nec sic desperemus de salute nostra. Ideo quotidie dicimus: Dimitte nobis debita nostra 
[Mt. 6,12]. Iustitia, inquit, legis impleretur in nobis [Rom. 8,4—7]." [CCL 41Ba p. 121/243-253.] 
[PL 38 c. 846/23-35.] 

173 Rebillard: 417, Gryson: 24/09 not before 417, Partoens/Lóssl: 24/09/417, Hill: Septem- 
ber 24th 417. See chapter 5 (sin). 
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Sermo 165 (417) 7* begins with an exegetical reflection on Eph. 3,13-16.!75 
For Augustine, these verses illustrate a biblical phenomenon, namely that 
the Scripture, at a certain moment, insists that we acquire certain virtues, 
and urges us to pray in other places in order to receive the same virtues. He 
then explains Eph. 318, exploring the meaning of latitudo, longitudo, alti- 
tudo and profundum.!"6 This profundum crucis (Eph. 318) stands for God's 
unfathomable judgement (Ps. 91,6/92,5)!”” — through which some are cho- 
sen and others not: the pagans are enlightened, the Jews blinded; some 
infants are purified in baptism, others remain in the death of the first 
human being.!”8 The digression that follows concerning the fate of unbap- 
tised infants serves within the sermon as a detailed example of God's 
aforementioned inscrutability. On the basis of a rhetorical analysis, 
G. Partoens has demonstrated that sermo 165, 7-8, in which the so- 
called Pelagian claims are condemned, is more rhetorical and satirical by 
nature than polemic.!”9 In addition to the entire rhetorical structure of 
these paragraphs, the condemned positions are the result of a reductio 


174 Rebillard: close to 417, Gryson: 417, Partoens: September/October 417?, Hill: 417. Cf. 
Partoens, 'The Pelagians on Immortal Babies.' 

15 s 165, 1-2. 

176 s, 165, 2-5. See chapter 2 (faith). 

177 s, 165, 5. Augustine concludes his homily with a reference to Rom. 11,33, on the 
unfathomableness of God's judgement. 

In sermo 26, 15 (Rebillard: November 18th 397-401, Gryson: 25/09/417, La Bonnardière: 
Tuesday 25/09/417, Hill: 417, Partoens/Léssl: [Thursday 18th?] October 417), admits that he 
has a problem with the fact that some of the baptised also perish. He exhorts his listeners 
— the sheep - not to question the shepherd, but to accept the beneficia we receive from the 
shepherd with gratitude. Cf. Dupont, ‘The relation between pagani, gentes and infideles. 

Cf. Sermo 128, 2 (Rebillard: 416—417, Gryson: 417, Hill: circa 417). John ‘the light’ is used 
by Christ as an instrument to confuse the enemy (cf. Ps. 131 (132)17-18), when He asks 
where the baptism of John came from (heaven or human beings?) (Jn. 5,33-35). See s. 293 
in footnote 33. 

178 G, Partoens points out that Augustine's interest in the profundum crucis is char- 
acteristic of the Pelagian controversy, although he does not allude to the topic here in 
a polemical way. The same is true with respect to other topics in s. 165, 1-5, which are 
also among the controversy's debated questions. As a result, the content of s. 165, 7-8, in 
particular the paragraphs that explicitly tackle Pelagianism, were probably not polemical 
but rather rhetorical (cf. infra). 

79 De doctrina christiana 4, 34-58 specifies three genera dicendi: genus submissum 
(docere), genus temperatum (delectare), and genus grande (flectere). As a technical expla- 
nation of Eph. 3113-18, s. 165, 5-6 represents an example of the genus submissum. The fact 
that the preacher exchanges the genus submissum in s. 165, 7-8 for the genus temperatum 
points to the rhetorical character of these two paragraphs. "This means that Pelagianism, 
with which Augustine did not explicitly take issue in the teaching part of sermon 165, is 
only dealt with in a passage of a highly satirical character." Partoens, 'The Pelagians on 
Immortal Babies,’ 6. 
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ad absurdum, and do not represent positions actually maintained by the 
‘Pelagians’ as such. In sermo 165, 6, Augustine reflects on the theory of 
the pre-existence of the soul in heaven prior to birth, a theory that has no 
need of original sin to explain the death of newborn infants (as punish- 
ment). Newborn infants who die, die as punishment for the faults com- 
mitted (by their soul) in their pre-birth existence. Basing himself on Rom. 
9,11, however, Augustine rejects this theory. God chose Jacob over Esau 
before they were born, more precisely before they themselves could have 
done anything good or bad. Augustine observes that the nouelli (the ‘Pela- 
gians’) likewise reject this Origenistic position on the basis of Rom. 9,11.180 
In a pointed fictive dialogue (dialecticon), however, he also observes that 
his ‘Pelagian opponent’ — who accepts physical death to be a punishment 
for sin!®! — still does not conclude that the death of newborn infants is 
caused by original sin. He has his opponent stubbornly insist that God cre- 
ates human persons as immortal. The death of newborn infants must thus 
be caused by personal sin, committed between conception and death.!8&? 
Augustine points to a contradiction in the thought of his opponents. On 
the one hand, they reject the death of newborn infants as a punishment 
for pre-existential sin on the basis of Rom. 9,u, yet they insist that the 


180 Partoens argues that Augustine’s formulation here is particularly subtle. Augus- 
tine suggests that the Pelagians only condemn this claim based on Rom. 9,11 because the 
church does and not because they themselves reject it in principle. He is inclined to argue 
that they would perhaps prefer to subscribe to the Origenistic hypothesis because they 
believe in sinful foetuses (and thus contradict Rom. 9,11) (cf. infra). As such, the Pelagian 
position is in fact even worse than the Origenistic position. This is probably an example 
of the tried and tested method of associating one heterodox claim with another. Augus- 
tine thus implies that there is a connection between Pelagianism and the heterodox 
Origenism, thus endeavouring to bring the former into discredit by linking it with the 
latter. Partoens, ‘The Pelagians on Immortal Babies.’ 

18! As we observe in chapters 1 (status quaestionis), 5 (sin), and elsewhere in the present 
chapter, it should be noted that Caelestius, Pelagius and Julian did not accept this idea. For 
them, death was a natural phenomenon that had no association with sin. 

132 Augustine's 'opponents' claim in addition that newborn infants simply sin by being 
born. Augustine responds with an example. Infants that die in the womb have not sinned 
(by being born), yet they still die (s. 165, 8). His 'opponent responds that foetuses can sin 
in utero. Reference to the so-called Pelagian claim that foetuses can sin in utero can also be 
found in epistula 186, 12-15 (417) to Paulinus of Nola. Here once again, Augustine uses Rom. 
9,11 as his counter-argument. The idea, however, cannot be associated with any known 
‘Pelagian’ protagonist. While it is possible that it stems from a hitherto unidentified sup- 
porter, it is also possible that it has its roots in unfounded rumour. But it seems more likely 
that we are dealing with a systematisation concocted by the opponents of the ‘Pelagians’, 
which the ‘Pelagians’ themselves did not adhere to and may even have rejected. A similar 
sort of forced systematisation on the part of the opponent can be found in Aurelius' inter- 
rogation of Celestius in 411. Partoens, ‘The Pelagians on Immortal Babies.’ 
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same death is the result of punishment for sins committed in the womb, 
thereby contradicting Rom. 9,11. Augustine formally denies that the death 
of newborn infants can be explained on the basis of personal sinfulness. 
Without uoluntatis arbitrium, he observes, newborns are incapable of per- 
sonal sin. The only sin they have in them is the sin of Adam. Death is thus 
the result of the sin of Adam. "Ecce infantes in suis utique operibus inno- 
centes sunt, nihil secum nisi quod de primo homine traxerunt habentes: 
quibus propterea est gratia Christi necessaria, ut in Christo uiuificentur, 
qui in Adam mortui sunt; ut quia inquinati sunt generatione, purgentur 
regeneratione."53 Augustine concludes with reference to Rom. 5,12: All are 
condemned in Adam, the little ones included. All need the same grace in 
Christ, the little ones included.!54 

In other sermones after 413, which have still to be clearly localised, 
Augustine likewise associates the necessity of infant baptism with the 
inborn sin of Adam. A number of these sermons focus on the ongoing 
sinful state of the faithful after baptism, however, rather than the sin- 
ful state of newborn infants. Sermo 158, 4 (418), for example, explains 
the extent to which the faithful are already justified. We are justified in 
baptism in the sense that our previous sins are forgiven, but the struggle 
with the flesh does not come to an end with baptism and we continue 
to sin after we have been baptised. We are thus still sinners and are not 


183 s, 165, 7: "Sic te audio dicentem mortem hominis de peccato esse? Non, inquit. Et 
quid dicis? Omnem hominem Deus immortalem creat modo. Mirabilis nouitas. Quid dicis? 
Prorsus, inquit, omnem hominem Deus immortalem creat. Quare ergo moriuntur paruuli 
infantes? Nam si dicam, quare moriuntur grandes homines? Dicturus es mihi, peccauerunt. 
Ergo de maiorum aetate non disputabo: paruulorum infantiam contra te testem citabo. 
Non loquuntur, et conuincunt: tacent, et quod dico probant. Ecce infantes in suis utique 
operibus innocentes sunt, nihil secum nisi quod de primo homine traxerunt habentes: qui- 
bus propterea est gratia Christi necessaria, ut in Christo uiuificentur, qui in Adam mortui 
sunt; ut quia inquinati sunt generatione, purgentur regeneratione. Ipsos ergo testes citabo. 
Responde mihi: quare moriuntur, si omnes homines immortales nascuntur, et quoniam 
peccant, ideo moriuntur? Quid putatis dici potuisse? Quae aures ferant? Peccauerunt et 
ipsi. Vbi peccauerunt? Rogo te, quando peccauerunt? Quomodo peccauerunt? Bonum 
et malum quid sit nesciunt. Peccatum accipiunt, qui praeceptum non capiunt? Proba 
mihi peccatores infantes: quod dixisti, uere quia oblitus es quod fuisti, proba mihi peccata 
infantium. An quia plorant, peccant? Quia motibus quasi mutorum animalium, moles- 
tias repellunt, uoluptates accipiunt, ideo peccant? Si motus isti peccata sunt, ampliores 
peccatores in baptismo fiunt; quia cum baptizantur, uehementissime reluctantur. Quare 
illis in tanta reluctatione non imputatur peccatum, nisi quia nullum est adhuc uoluntatis 
arbitrium?" [PL 38 c. 906/15-49.] 

18^ s, 165, 9. For s. 165, 3; 165, 9, see also: P. Brown, Augustine of Hippo. A Biography. 
A New Edition with an Epilogue, University of California Press, Berkley/Los Angeles 2000, 
367-377; 390-391. 

185 Rebillard: not before 418, Gryson: circa 418, Hill: 417. 
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completely justified. In sermo 170, 2 (417), 86 Augustine states that human- 
kind has been bound by sin since Adam. Even one day old infants are thus 
not free from sin. They may not have committed this sin themselves, but 
they are contaminated by it. Augustine immediately associates this with 
the necessity of infant baptism. At the beginning of his sermon, he already 
makes it clear that human beings are not saved by their own merits but 
only by God's, through the waters of rebirth (Tit. 3,5).!8” Sermo 181, 1 (416)!88 
treats the theme in a similar fashion. Augustine states that none of us 
are without sin, including infants. An infant may not yet have committed 
sins, but it is nevertheless contaminated by the sin of its parents. Augus- 
tine does not employ this argument in order to introduce the necessity of 
infant baptism, rather he does so in the first instance in order to point out 
that even after baptism the faithful cannot live without sin — in contrast 
to what he believes to be the Pelagian claim. All sins are forgiven through 
the waters of rebirth and the believer lives under God's grace and in the 
faith as a member of (the body of) Christ, as a temple of God. At the same 
time, however, the faithful are never without sin in this life, never iustus.189 
For this reason, we are obliged to ask for forgiveness as in Mt. 6,12. For 
the same reason we must confess that we are sinners in line with Mt. 
6,13.90 In response to Rom. 8,3, sermo 183, 2 (417)?! argues that Pelagius 
denies the necessity of infant baptism. Christ came in carne, not in sinful 
flesh, but in the likeness of sinful flesh (Rom. 8,3: “in similitudinem car- 
nis peccati"). According to Augustine, the Pelagians endeavour to identify 
the flesh of every newborn with the flesh of Christ. In so doing, they deny 
the central importance of Christ and Christ's uniqueness is not recogn- 
ised. According to Pelagius, an infant thus has no need of baptism because 
it has no uitium. In his opinion, it does not carry anything within it that 
has been contaminated by the transmission of the condemnation of 
Adam (“nihil ex traduce damnationis"), because no such transmission of 
sin exists. If Pelagius claims that Christ is only the redeemer of adults and 


i“ 


186 Rebillard: not before 417, Gryson: late 417, Hill: 417. 

187 s, 170, 1. 

158 Rebillard: 416—417, Gryson: circa 416, Hill: 416. See chapter 4 (prayer). 

189 Cf s. 181, 2-3. 

190 s, 181, 7. 

19! Rebillard: 416-417, Gryson: 417-419?, Hill: 417. 

In response to 1 Jn. 4,2, Augustine presents a list of heterodox movements he claims do 
not recognise that ‘Christ came in the flesh’: the Arians, the Eunomians, the Sabelians, the 
Photinians, the Donatists and the Pelagians. 
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not infants, then he does not properly understand Christ and does not in 
fact recognise Christ's coming in the flesh.!9?? 

Two anti-Pelagian sermones must be added to this brief survey, not 
because they explicitly deal with the theme of infant baptism, but because 
they quote Mt. 9,12, a verse closely associated with this theme. Sermo 156, 
2 (417/418)! introduces Mt. 9,12 into Augustine's analysis of the lex, in 
the context of his discussion of Rom. 8112-17. The law was given so that 
human beings might know themselves, not to heal their illness, but to 
aggravate it with transgressions, such that the medicus would become 
necessary. The medicus can only be Christ. Christ himself stated that He 
had come to heal the sick (Mt. 9,12). Those who do not recognise the cre- 
ator, arrogantly ignore the one who made them. Those who do not admit 
they are sick, do not recognise their need for a redeemer. The latter state- 
ment is explicitly aimed at the Pelagians. For this reason, the Creator must 
be praised for creating human nature and a redeemer must be sought 
on account of the vices for which we ourselves are responsible. The law 
cannot restore life. Why then was the law given? As a help to humanity, 
to prevent us imagining that we are healthy. Human nature was capable 
of wounding itself through the exercise of the free will. Once wounded, 
however, human nature was no longer capable of using its free will to heal 
itself. All that was necessary to bring about the fall of humanity was the 
human person. Nevertheless, we lack the capacity to right ourselves. God 


192 s, 183, 12: "Pelagianista restat, non ex haeresibus omnibus, sed eis quas pro paruo 
tempore commemoraui. lam enim dixi, quis numerat tot pestes? Quid dicis, Pelagiani- 
sta? Audite quid dicit. Videtur confiteri Christum in carne uenisse: sed discussus inuenitur 
negare. Christus enim in carne uenit, quae similitudo esset carnis peccati, non esset caro 
peccati. Apostoli uerba sunt: “misit Deus Fillium suum in similitudinem carnis peccati." 
Non in similitudinem carnis, quasi caro non esset caro; sed "in similitudinem carnis pec- 
cati" [Rom. 8,3], quia caro erat, sed peccati caro non erat. Iste autem Pelagius et ceteram 
carnem omnis infantis carni Christi conatur aequare. Non est, carissimi. Non pro magno 
commendaretur in Christo similitudo carnis peccati, nisi omnis cetera caro esset caro pec- 
cati. Quid ergo prodest, quia dicis Christum in carne uenisse, et omnium infantium carni 
eum conaris aequare? Et tibi hoc dico quod Donatistae: non est ipse. Ecce uideo eccle- 
siam matrem testimonium reddentem ipsis uberibus suis. Accurrunt matres cum paruulis 
filiis, ingerunt saluatori saluandos, non Pelagio damnandos. Mater quaelibet mulier pietate 
currens cum paruulo filio dicit: baptizetur, ut saluetur. Pelagius contra: quid saluetur? 
Non est quod in eo saluetur; nihil habet uitii, nihil ex traduce damnationis attraxit. Si 
aequalis est Christo, quare quaerit Christum? Ecce dico tibi: sponsus Fillius Dei qui uenit 
in carne, saluator est et maiorum et minorum, saluator est et grandium et infantium, et 
ipse est Christus: tu autem dicis saluatorem Christum maiorum, non minorum: non est 
ipse. Si non est ipse, negas et tu Christum in carne uenisse." [PL 38 c. 992/20-992/50.] 

193 Rebillard: October 417, Gryson: May 418, Partoens/Léssl: 17/10/417 or May 418. See 
chapter 5 (sin). 
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created the human person without uitium, and prescribed moderation. 
Had humanity followed the prescription, it would have had no need for a 
medicus to heal its illness. But humanity did not follow the prescription, 
fell as a result, and in its weakness it created weak offspring. This reflec- 
tion comes close to the theme of original sin as something hereditary, 
passed on by parents to their children. God nevertheless provides human- 
ity's weak offspring with everything that is good. God forms the body and 
gives it life, provides it with food, grants it sun and rain. God does all 
these things for the good and the bad alike (Mt. 5,45). Although humanity 
was justly condemned, God did not want to leave it to eternal damnation. 
Instead he sent a medicus, the redeemer, to bring healing. The medicus did 
not limit himself to bringing healing without charge, rather he also offered 
a reward to the sick who recovered from their illness.?^ Augustine uses 


194 s, 156, 2. "Data est enim — sicut iam exposuimus et tenere debetis et uobis uehe- 
mentius et diligentius nos commendare debemus - data est, ut inueniret se homo, non ut 
morbus sanaretur, sed ut praeuaricatione morbo crescente medicus quaereretur. Et quis 
est iste medicus nisi qui dixit: Non est opus sanis medicus, sed male habentibus [Mt. 9,12; 
Mk. 217]. Qui ergo non confitetur Creatorem, superbus negat Auctorem; qui autem negat 
aegritudinem, superfluum iudicat Saluatorem. Ergo et in natura nostra Creatorem laude- 
mus et propter uitium quod nobis infliximus, Saluatorem quaeramus. Et quomodo 
quaerimus Saluatorem? Vt det legem? Parum est: Si enim data esset lex quae posset uiuifi- 
care, omnino esset ex lege iustitia. Si ergo non est data lex quae posset uiuificare, quare data 
est? Sequitur et ostendit quare sit data: quia etiam sic in adiutorium data est, ne te sanum 
putares. Si ergo data esset lex quae posset uiuificare, omnino ex lege esset iustitia — et quasi 
quaereremus: ‘Quare ergo data est?’ — sed conclusit scriptura omnia sub peccato, ut prom- 
issio ex fide Iesu Christi daretur credentibus [Gal. 3,21-22]. Quando audis 'promissorem', 
exspecta factorem. Idonea fuit natura humana per liberum arbitrium uulnerare se, sed 
jam uulnerata et saucia non est idonea per liberum arbitrium sanare se. Si enim uolueris 
intemperanter uiuere, ut aegrotes, ad hoc medicum non requiris: ad labem sufficis tibi. 
Cum autem intemperanter agens esse coeperis aegrotus, non sic potes ab aegritudine lib- 
erare te, quomodo potuisti per intemperantiam te in aegritudinem praecipitare. Et tamen 
medicus etiam sano praecipit temperantiam. Bonus medicus hoc facit: non uult esse 
necessarius aegrotanti. Sic etiam Dominus Deus creato homini sine uitio temperantiam 
praecipere dignatus est. Quam si ille seruasset, medicum postea morbo suo non desider- 
aret. Sed quia non seruauit, languidus factus est, cecidit, infirmos creauit infirmus, id est 
infirmos genuit infirmus. Et tamen in omnibus qui nascuntur infirmis Deus quod bonum 
est operatur, formando corpus, uiuificando corpus, alimenta praebendo, pluuiam suam 
et solem suum super bonos et malo [Mt. 5,45] dando: non est unde accusent bonum nec 
mali. Insuper etiam genus humanum iusto suo iudicio condemnatum noluit in interitum 
sempiternum relinquere, sed misit et medicum, misit Saluatorem, misit eum qui gratis 
sanaret — parum est ‘qui gratis sanaret’: qui sanatis etiam praemium daret. Nihil addi ad 
istam beneuolentiam potest. Quis est qui dicat: ‘Sanem te et do tibi mercedem’? Optime 
fecit. Sciebat enim se diuitem uenisse ad pauperem: et sanat aegrotos et donat sanatis et 
non aliud quam se ipsum donat. Saluator est adiutorium languidi, ipse Saluator est prae- 
mium sanati." [CCL 41Ba pp. 137/35-139/77.] [PL 38 cc. 850/29-851/23.] 
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Rom. 10,3 in sermo 169, 11 (416-424)"5 to point out that we must recognise 
that iustitia comes from God and not from ourselves. After all, God came 
for sinners and the sick, not for iusti and the healed.1%6 

Sermo 144, 5 (circa 416) deals with the theme of infant baptism in a 
similarly indirect manner, although it contains related scriptural quota- 
tions.!9” Jn. 3,13 is associated here with the totus Christus theme. The body 
(the church) and the head (Christ) are conjoined. Christ is one with all 
his members, with his body the church. According to Jn. 3,13, no one can 
ascend into heaven unless he is united with Christ - who descended and 
ascended — and embraced by his body as a member. Augustine likewise 
illustrates this unity between Christ and the faithful with scriptural quota- 
tions from Gal. 3,16 and Gal. 3,29, which state on the one hand that Christ 
is offspring of Abraham and on the other that the faithful are also this 
offspring. Given that there is only one offspring from Abraham, Augustine 
argues, the faithful and Christ must form one unity and this totality (of 
head and body) forms the one Christ. 

By way of excursus, reference can be made to sermones 323 (426)!8 and 
324 (426),9? which are located outside the anti-Pelagian corpus and aptly 
illustrate the importance Augustine attaches to infant baptism. Sermones 
320,321, 322, 323 constitute a unitrecountingthe healingofa certain Paul and 
his sister Palladia at the shrine of the protomartyr Stephen in the basil- 
ica of Hippo??? which were preached in succession on Easter and the 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday following Easter.??! Paul was healed on 
Easter. The libellus of the healing of Paul is related in sermo 322, on the 
Tuesday after Easter. Just after reading this libellus, which coincides with 
sermo 322, Augustine delivered sermo 323. Occasioned by the healing of 
Paul, Augustine — in sermo 323 — begins telling the story of a miracle in 
Uzalis, where a dead child, still a catechumen, was said to have come 
back to life long enough to be baptised.202 As he commenced his sermon, 


195 Rebillard: 416, Gryson: September 416, Partoens: 416-424. See chapter 5 (sin). 

196 Human beings must accept that righteousness comes from God and not from 
themselves. Human beings are to welcome righteousness and recognise grace. 

197 See chapter 2 (faith). 

198 Rebillard, Gryson, Hill: Easter Tuesday 426. 

199 Rebillard, Gryson, Hill: Easter Wednesday 426. 

?00 Augustine likewise provides a detailed report of the healing of Paul and his sister 
Palladia in De ciuitate Dei 22, 8. 

20! This probably took place in 425 or 426, between the creation of the shrine to 
Stephen in 424 and Augustine's description of the same healing in De ciuitate Dei late 
426. 

202 s, 323, 3. 
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the faithful gathered round the shrine started to scream. Palladia also 
appeared to have been healed at that moment, during sermo 323 on Easter 
Tuesday.2% In sermo 324, on Wednesday, Augustine concludes his story 
of the miracle at the memoria of Stephen in Uzalis. In response to the 
prayers of the mother, the recently deceased child came back to life in 
order to be baptised. The core of the argument here is the woman's faith. 
She did not want him to return for her own personal reasons, only that 
he might die as a baptised Christian. As such the narrative underlines the 
necessity of infant baptism.204 

In line with our study of the sermones dated to 413, our analysis of 
the anti-Pelagian corpus appears to reveal that infant baptism was not 
a favourite theme for Augustine in this context. It is raised with relative 
infrequency, and when it is present it tends to be framed within the much 
more inclusive theme of the universal sinfulness with which we are born 
and our ongoing sinfulness after baptism. We can also observe that refer- 
ences to the topic of the baptismus paruulorum (after 413) appear to be 
concentrated around the year 417. The scriptural context in which infant 
baptism is discussed in these sermones tends to relate more to the gen- 
eral theme of sinfulness than that of infant baptism. Biblical references to 
infant baptism deployed in sermones 293-294 (and sermones dated to 413) — 
such as Mt. 9,12 and Jn. 313 — do not seem to appear after this date, and 
with this specific meaning, in the anti-Pelagian corpus, but rather within 
the framework of ongoing human sinfulness. 


4. SCRIPTURAL COMPARISONS 


In sermones 293-294 and in the anti-Pelagian sermones, especially those 
from 413 about the baptismus paruulorum, Augustine substantiates his 
argument on the basis of four scriptural quotations: Mt. 121; 912-13 
(Lk. 5,31-32; Mk. 2,17); Jn. 3,5; 313. The observation that these four texts 


203 s, 323, 4. 

?0^ Cf Lapointe, La célébration des martyrs, 52. Saxer, Morts, martyrs, reliques, 251. For 
additional primary and secondary literature on Augustine's (late) acceptance of miracles, 
see: T. J. van Bavel, 'The Cult of the Martyrs in St. Augustine. Theology versus Popular 
Religion?, in: M. Lamberigts, P. Van Deun (eds.), Martyrium in Multidisciplinary Perspec- 
tive. Memorial Louis Reekmans, (Bibliotheca Ephemeridum Theologicarum Lovaniensium; 
117), Peeters/University Press, Leuven 1995, 351-361. For additional primary and second- 
ary literature on Augustine's martyr sermons, see also: Dupont, 'Imitatio Christi, Imitatio 
Stephani.’ 
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are not always quoted in the specific context of infant baptism, not even 
within the anti-Pelagian sermones as a whole, obliges us to explore his 
exegesis of these biblical texts within his entire oeuvre. 


41 Mt. 9,12-13 (Lk. 5,31-32; Mk. 2,17) 


“Non est opus sanis medicus, sed male habentibus.” “Non ueni uocare iustos, 
sed peccatores.” 
(sermones 156, 2; 169, 11; 174, 8; 176, 2; 293, 11; 351, 10.) 


Mt. 9,12 does not feature with any frequency in Augustine's early writings 
and initially enjoys a broad selection of possible meanings.?95 In De diuersis 
quaestionibus octoginta tribus 64, 4 (388/396), Augustine offers an allegori- 
cal explanation of Jesus’ request to the Samaritan woman — symbolising 
the worshippers of idols, breakaways from Judaism — for something to 
drink. In his opinion, the request means that Jesus had come to bring the 
multitudo gentium to the Christian faith, the incorrupta religio. The reason 
for this conversion of the gentes, Augustine argues, is to be found in Mt. 
9,12. In the absence of further explanation, this implies that the gentes are 
the male habentes of Mt. 9,12. This same verse is to be found — likewise 
without much explanation — in De diuersis quaestionibus octoginta tribus 
71, 6 in the context of the meaning of true friendship. The verse functions 
here as an exhortation to bear with the shortcomings of a friend using 
the tolerantia caritatis. Augustine thus intends to say that, just as only the 
sick need a doctor, it is only these bad characteristics that we need to put 
up with (tolerare) within a friendship. In Expositio Epistulae ad Galatas 17 
(394-395) he offers an exegesis of Gal. 2,20 beginning with an explanation 
of Gal. 2,19 as standing for the distinction between the spiritual law and 
the law of the flesh. Paul says ‘... it is no longer I who live, but it is Christ 
who lives in me.' Augustine provides the following commentary. Christ is 
already alive in the inner Paul (which stands for humanity in general) per 
fidem. This presence is grace and is not based on Paul's own merits. Paul 
(the human person) is nevertheless a sinner who lives sub lege and in the 
mortality of the flesh. Christ came precisely to call such sinners (Mt. 6,13). 
He came to justify them, that they might no longer be sinners.206 


205 In De consensu euangelistarum 2, 61 (399/400), Augustine explains the parallel 
verses Mt. 913 and Lk. 5,32 side by side. He does not, however, include an explanation of 
the content of the said verses. 

206 Exbositio Epistulae ad Galatas 17. "Et ideo Paulo non erat lex imponenda, qui dicit: 
uiuo autem iam non ego, uiuit uero in me Christus [Gal. 2,20]. Quis ergo audeat Christo 
legem imponere, qui uiuit in Paulo? Non enim audet quis dicere Christum non recte uiuere, 
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As part of the polemic against the Manicheans and the Donatists, 
Augustine alludes to Mt. 9,12 in the context of grace. In Contra Faustum 
Manicheum 12, 9 (397/399), for example, he writes that the Jews, filled with 
superbia over their own works (Rom. 10,3), did not listen to the doctor 
when He called them to confess their sins (Mt. 1112-13 and Jn. 8,34.36) and 
did not recognise redemption through the grace of forgiveness. They did 
not ask for forgiveness (Ps. 41,5) and killed Christ. In Contra Felicem Man- 
icheum 2, 8 (December 7th and 12th 404), Augustine reacts against Man- 
ichean dualism, rejecting the claim of Felix that the Manichean God is less 
cruel than Christ. Christ condemned souls to the fire, Felix observes, yet 
he said that he had come for sinners. Augustine explains to Felix on the 
basis of Mt. 9,13 that Christ only punishes souls who refuse to show repen- 
tance. He insists that sin is the result of human freedom of choice and not 
a natural phenomenon. Sin as such is not from a nature outside that ofthe 
human will. Repentance for sin also has its roots in the free will. When Mt. 
9,13 states that Christ came for sinners, this means that he came to heal 
those who recognised their sins and demonstrated repentance. The proud, 
who think themselves righteous or say of themselves that they have not 
sinned, claiming that a different nature sins in them, cannot be healed.207 
Augustine offers a similar explanation in Contra Epistulam Parmeniani 3, 5 
(400) within the context of the antithesis between the Pharisee and the tax 
collector (Lk. 18,11—14). In contrast to the sinner, he writes, the genuinely 


ut ei coercendo lex imponenda sit. Quod autem nunc uiuo, inquit, in carne [Gal. 2,20], 
quia non posset dicere Christum adhuc mortaliter uiuere, uita autem in carne mortalis est, 
in fide, inquit, uiuo fillii Dei [Gal. 2,20], ut etiam sic Christus uiuat in credente habitando 
in interiore homine per fidem, ut postea per speciem impleat eum, cum absorptum fuerit 
mortale a uita. Vt autem ostenderet, quod uiuit in illo Christus, et quod in carne uiuens in 
fide uiuit filii Dei, non meriti sui esse sed gratiae ipsius, qui me, inquit, dilexit et tradidit 
seipsum pro me [Gal. 2,20]. Pro quo utique nisi pro peccatore, ut eum iustificaret? Et dicit 
hoc, qui Iudaeus natus et educatus erat et abundantius aemulator extiterat paternarum 
suarum traditionum. Ergo etsi pro talibus se tradidit Christus, etiam ipsi peccatores erant. 
Non ergo meritis iustitiae suae datum dicant, quod non opus erat iustis dari. Non enim 
ueni uocare iustos, ait Dominus, sed peccatores [Mt. 9,13], ad hoc utique, ne sint pecca- 
tores. Si ergo Christus me dilexit et tradidit seipsum pro me, non irritam facio gratiam Dei 
[Gal. 2,22], ut dicam per legem esse iustitiam. Nam si per legem iustitia, ergo Christus gra- 
tis mortuus est [Gal. 2,21], id est sine causa mortuus est, quando per legem, id est per opera 
legis, quibus Iudaei confidebant, posset esse iustitia in hominibus. Gratis autem mortuum 
Christum nec illi dicunt, quos refellit, quoniam christianos se uolebant haberi. Non ergo 
recte per illa legis opera christianos iustificari suadebant." [CSEL 84 pp. 74/4-75/9.] 

207 Augustine admits that the law of sin offers resistance to the law of the spirit (Rom. 
7,23). The reason for this is that humankind has inherited the punishment due for Adam's 
sin and has constructed habits of sin that reduce human freedom. Sin does not have its 
roots in a different nature. 
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righteous person remains humble.208 This humility is prescribed by Christ 
as medicine, since Christ, according to Mt. 9,2, is the doctor. Ad catholi- 
cos fratres (Epistula ad catholicos de secta donatistarum) 25 (402/405) con- 
tends that Christ stated with clarity what the Prophets and the Psalms 
had said before him using sometimes obscure images. Augustine provides 
examples of Psalm texts in which the context is later clarified by Christ. 
The meaning of Ps. 49,1, for example, is formulated by Christ himself in 
Mt. 9,13. The core meaning of both texts is that Christ came to call sin- 
ners to repentance. In short, Mt. 9,12 was already employed in these early 
writings within an explicitly grace related context, although it was not yet 
related to the theme of infant baptism. 

The verses in question tend to feature in the letters within the time- 
frame of 412-416. Augustine alludes to Lk. 5,32 (Mt. 9,13) in his explana- 
tion of Jonah's call to the Ninevites to repent (see Jonah 4,5) as early as 
Epistula 102, 35 (between 406 and 412; to Deogratias, a priest in Carthage). 
In contrast to the Israelites, however, the Ninevites were saved just as the 
gentes are saved. The reason for this is that Christ did not come for the 
righteous but for sinners (Mt. 9,13). The contrast between the sick and the 
healthy does not have a role to play at this juncture. Within the corpus of 
Augustine's letters, Mt. 9112-13 features for the most part in the elabora- 
tion of typically anti-Pelagian grace themes. In Epistula 140, 70-71 (au- 
412, to the catechumen Honoratus in Carthage), Augustine explains that 
the sancti are not holy on account of their own iustitia, but through the 
iustitia of God. Augustine explicitly quotes Rom. 10,3 (those who wish to 
establish their own righteousness have not submitted themselves to God's 
righteousness) and Rom. 11,6 (iustitia is grace given gratis and is not based 
on works). In the following paragraph, the quotation from Rom. 10,3 is 
associated with Mt. 9,12-13 (and Tit. 3,5; Rom. 8,24), thereby increasing the 
emphasis on grace even more.??? This leads Augustine to the conclusion 
that superbia is opposed to the iustitia of God, because pride relies on its 
own works. Epistula 145, 8 (413 or 414, to Anastasius) reacts against people 
who claim that human will as such can fulfil the law without the help of 
grace. Such people even claim that it is not necessary to pray Mt. 6,3, that 
it is not necessary to pray not to be led into temptation.?!? Augustine con- 
tends, however, that it is not within our human capacities to be righteous 


208 See chapter 4 (prayer). 
209 Epistula 140, 72. 
?10 See chapter 4 (prayer). 
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unless we are healed by the grace of God. It is for this that men and women 
must pray. For Augustine, this is all made clear in Mt. 9,1213. In letter 149, 
7 (late 416) he offers a commentary on Ps. 16,4 (15,4): *multiplicatae sunt 
infirmitates eorum; postea accelerauerunt" for Paulinus of Nola.?! Here 
and in Rom. 5,6.8.10 the 'sick' stand for sinners. After the law there was 
even more sin, and where there is sin in abundance, grace is even more 
abundant (allusion to Rom. 5,20). Augustine complements Ps. 16,4 (15,4) 
with Mt. 9,12-13, stating that Christ came precisely for such sinners. “Non 
enim uenit ille uocare iustos sed peccatores [Mt. 913], quia non est opus 
sanis medicus sed aegrotantibus [Mt. 9,12], quorum scilicet multiplicatae 
sunt infirmitates [Ps. 15,4], ut eis sanandis esset necessaria tantae gratiae 
medicina et, cui dimittuntur peccata multa, diligeret multum.”22 Along 
the same lines, he writes in Epistula 157, 7 (414—415, to Hilarius) that Christ 
in Mt. 9,12 refers to the iusti as healthy and sinners as sick. Sinners, there- 
fore, should not rely on their own strength. He adds that the claim that 
the grace of Christ is not necessary for us to be iusti once the command 
of the law is given testifies to unhealthy pride. Augustine asks Hilarius to 
convince these opponents that they have a free will, that they should not 
reject God's help with such arrogance, but should piously request God's 
assistance. Nowhere in the letter is Mt. 9,12-13 related to the necessity of 
infant baptism. 

References to Mt. 912-13 and Lk. 5,31-32 are plentiful within the sermon 
genre. In In Epistulam Iohannis ad Parthos tractatus 8, 10 (406/407), for 
example, Augustine explains that John's exhortation to love one's neigh- 
bour (1 Jn. 2,10; 3,23) does not exclude the exhortation to love one's enemy 
because John is silent on the matter. Augustine argues that we must love 
our enemy as if he were our own brother, and this implies that the exhor- 
tation to fraternal love also includes the command to love one's enemy. 
Sculptors do not value wood in itself, they value it for what they can do 
with it. God loves sinners for similar reasons and this is given expression 
in Mt. 9,12. God does not love sinners because they are sinners, however, 
but because he can turn them around. In the same way, we should also 
love our enemy, not as an enemy, but as a potential brother. We must not 
reduce our enemies to what they now are, in other words hateful. Allu- 
sion to the doctor not loving the sickness but the sick person, and with 


21 Augustine begins his explanation with: “O altitudo diuitiarum sapientiae et scientiae 
Dei! [Rom. 1,33]. [CSEL 44 p. 354/15-16] 
212 Epistula 149, 7. [CSEL 44 p. 354/20—24.] 
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a view to healing him or her, is implied here but is not explicit. In Iohan- 
nis euangelium tractatus 7,19 (406/407),?? Augustine makes a connection 
between Mt. 9,11 and Mt. 92-13. The Pharisees advise Christ not to eat 
with sinners and tax collectors. Mt. 9,12-13 represents Christ's response to 
the Pharisees, from the medicus to the phrenetici. According to Augustine, 
Christ says: ‘it is precisely because you declare yourselves iusti that you 
are sinners.' The Pharisees consider themselves to be healthy and refuse 
the offer of medicine although they are in fact sick. Augustine finds an 
illustration of the same pride elsewhere in the gospels. The repentant sin- 
ner in Lk. 7,39 realised that she was sick and thus sought healing from the 
medicus. Here too the Pharisees considered themselves healthy. Augus- 
tine concludes anew that it is this very Pharisaic pretence that makes 
their healing impossible. In In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 49 (q14),?^ 
he associates Mt. 913 with the figure of Lazarus. Lazarus (whose sisters 
inform the Lord that he is sick: Jn. 153) symbolises the sinners spoken of in 
Mt. 9,13. The parallel is an obvious one: Lazarus is sick (Jn. 11,3). Mt. 9112-13 
identifies the sick with sinners. Lazarus thus symbolises sinful humanity — 
although Augustine himself does not explain this syllogism.?! Jn. 11,35-36 
then goes on to say that Christ loved Lazarus. The implicit conclusion is 
clear: Christ loves sinners.216 

In Enarratio in Psalmum 38, 18 (412),27 Mt. 9,12 underscores the dis- 
tinction between the gentiles who confess to be weak, and the Jews who 
consider themselves strong. The distinction in question is thus between 
humilitas and superbia. Mortality is a medicine that stimulates humility.218 
Augustine delves deeper into this theme in Enarratio in Psalmum 58, 1, 7 
(date?).21 Alluding to the tax collector and the Pharisee from Lk. 18,11-14, 
he insists that Mt. 9,12 is directed against those who consider themselves 
strong, who boast of their own righteousness and deem themselves to be 


213 La Bonnardiére/Berrouard: 406/407. 

214 Berrouard: 414. 

215 In Johannis euangelium tractatus 49, 5. 

26 [n Iohannis euangelium tractatus 49, 21. 

217 Müller: —, Perler/Maier: 416 (or shortly before 416), Hombert: December 412, Bould- 
ing: probably September 416. See chapter 4 (sin). 

718 Enarratio in Psalmum 38, 18 is an appeal for humility, the humility of the centurion 
(Mt. 8,8) and the gentiles who admit that they are weak. The latter stand in contrast to the 
Israelites who consider themselves strong. Based on this contrast, Augustine applies Mt. 
9,12 to the Israelites: “Propter hoc ergo, id est propter hanc humilitatem, multi ab oriente 
et occidente uenient, et recumbent cum Abraham et Isaac et Iacob in regno caelorum; filii 
autem regni ibunt in tenebras exteriores [Mt. 8,uff.].” [CCL 38 p. 419/34-37.] 

29 Müller: —, Zarb: January 413, Rondet: 414/415. See chapter 4 (prayer). 
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superior to others.220 This is the superbia of the Jews who refused medicine 
and even killed the doctor. The ‘strong’ claim themselves to be righteous 
and do not submit themselves to the righteousness of God (allusion to 
Rom. 10,3). According to Augustine, however, strength is to be found pre- 
cisely when we confess our sins and our weakness (2 Cor 12,10). Enarratio 
in Psalmum 61, 13 (q12)??! links Mt. 9,12 (and the variant in Lk. 5,32) back 
to the Pharisees from Mt. 9,1 who stand for those who consider them- 
selves to be healthy, to be iusti. The truly healthy, on the other hand, are 
the iusti who admit their weakness — and not the Pharisees who thought 
they were iusti but were not. "Appellauit ergo sanos iustos, non quia 
Pharisaei hoc erant, sed quia hoc se esse arbitrabantur; et ideo superbie- 
bant, et medicum aegrotantibus inuidebant, et plus aegrotantes medicum 
occidebant.”222 Enarratio in Psalmum 70, 1, 1 (313-414)?2? uses Mt. 9112-13 
(Lk. 5,31-32) to explain Rom. 10,3. According to Augustine, Mt. 912-13 (Lk. 
5,31-32) is a warning from the Lord addressed to those who exclude grace 
by relying on their own works. By relying on their so-called 'good health', 
they ignore the medicine being offered to them. In Enarratio in Psalmum 
74, 7 (au/412),224 Augustine demonstrates on the basis of Mt. 912-13 (Lk. 
5,31-32), and with an allusion to Acts 2,37-38, that the apostles explained 
to the Jews (who crucified Christ) that sinners who recognise their sin 
should not doubt that they will receive misericordia. Enarratio in Psal- 
mum 95, 7 (405-41)? provides the following commentary on Ps. 95,6. In 
the first instance people must confess their sins, only then can beauty be 
achieved. Human beings are sinners and have made themselves ugly, but 
they are unable to make themselves beautiful. The soiled bride is loved 
by the bridegroom in order to make her beautiful. God loves sinners — as 
the Lord himself said in Mt. 9,13 -, albeit not as sinners. This psalm-based 
sermon contains an exhortation to stop being a sinner by admitting one's 


?20 See chapter 4 (prayer). 

221 Müller: -, Zarb: September-November 412, Rondet: 414, Lauras/Rondet: 415-418, Per- 
ler/Maier: 416, Hombert: spring 412. 

222 Enarratio in Psalmum 61, 13. [CCL 39 p. 782/19-22.] 

228 Müller: —, Zarb: 414/415, Rondet: 412/413, Hombert: 413/414. See chapter 4 (prayer). 

224 Müller: —, Zarb: 411/412, Rondet: early 411/412. See chapter 4 (prayer). 

225 Müller: not before 405 and before 411, Zarb: December 22nd 412, Rondet: 407/408, Le 
Landais: December 414-August 415, La Bonnardière: winter 406; before Easter 407?, Poque: 
February/March 407, Monceaux: before 405. 
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sins.226 Enarratio in Psalmum 147, 24 (403?)?2 provides a brief explana- 
tory note on Rom. 8,30: “Quos enim praedestinauit, illos et uocauit." The 
uocare here are the sinners and not the righteous, as expressed in Mt. 9,13 
(Lk. 5,32). In this way, men and women are called to allow their earthly 
bodies to be healed. In the enarrationes and in the tractatus on the gospel 
of John and the Psalms, the verse under discussion is clearly associated 
with sin, especially the most important sin — self-justification —, but there 
is no link whatsoever with infant baptism. 

Mt. 912-13 and Lk. 5,31-32 are also quoted in sermones ad populum 
that do not have an anti-Pelagian signature. In fact, the verses in question 
already feature in sermones that preceded the Pelagian controversy. Based 
on Lk. 5,31-32, Augustine exhorts the catechumens in sermo 97A, 1 (399)?28 
not to put off entering into grace. In Lk. 5,31-32, he points out, Christ calls 
sinners not to remain sinners. Lk. 5,31-32 clearly functions here as part of 
the medicus motif. Sinners are sick. Christ loves sinners, but not because 
of their sins. He loves them as a doctor loves the sick. A doctor does not 
want his patients to be sick, rather he wants them to be healed. Sermo 
88, 7 (404)??? quotes Mt. 9,12 as a sign of humanity's sickness. Christ is the 
medicus and we are sick. The doctor provided healthy people with guide- 
lines, making his coming unnecessary. The doctor, after all, only comes 
for the sick (Mt. 9,12). But we did not follow the doctor's orders and thus 
we are sick. The healing process, moreover, is a painful one. Humanity — 
which was not prepared to go to the medicus — cannot heal itself. Because 
of this impossibility, the doctor comes to humanity. Healing can only take 


226 Augustine's illustration is particularly graphic. He describes the confession of sin as 
the vomiting up of what sinners had once gorged themselves upon. Unlike dogs, they do 
not return to their vomit. 

227 Müller: —, Zarb: September-December 412, Rondet: late summer-autumn 4u, La 
Bonnardière: 409, Dolbeau: winter 403-404?, Hombert: December 403, Boulding: "Tenta- 
tively dated December 403". 

Enarratio in Psalmum 44, 27 (Müller: Wednesday September 2nd, Zarb: -, Rondet: 
407-408, Hombert: 403). This enarratio quotes the other part of Mt. 9,13 in parallel with 
Hos. 6,6: “I desire mercy, not sacrifice.” Augustine rarely refers to this latter verse, and 
s. 16A, 12 is no exception in this regard (s. Denis 20. Rebillard: June 18th 41, Gryson: 
18/6/41, Hill: 411). 

228 s, Casin. 2, 114, 1. Rebillard: —, Gryson: s. Dolbeau 25, early December 403, Hill: 399. 

Cf. s. 279,1 (Rebillard: Sunday June 23rd 401, Gryson: Sunday 23/06/401). According 
to this sermon, the suggestion that the conversion of Faustinus was entirely the work of 
Christ is evident from Lk. 5,31 (‘the doctor comes for the sick’) and Lk. 15,4-7 (the shepherd 
leaves behind the other 99 sheep to search for the one sheep that was lost). 

229 Rebillard: close to 400, Gryson: circa 404, Hombert: circa 404, Hill: 400. 
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place at this juncture by drinking the bitter cup of the temptationes and 
tribulationes, the cup from which the doctor, who was himself healthy, 
did not fear to drink, so that the sick in their turn would not hesitate to 
drink. Sermo 159B, n (403-404)??? describes the origin of the sickness (sin) 
of Mt. 912-13. The root and source of all sins, of human mortality, of suf- 
fering, of weakness, of tribulations, of all human misery is the superbia. 
The doctor diagnoses the superbia as the source of the symptoms of all 
sickness. It is this underlying cause that has to be healed and not only 
the external symptoms. For this very reason, the Lord healed humanity 
with his humilitas. For this reason also he is referred to as saluator. It is 
for this reason that Christ came to the sick, according to his own words 
in Mt. 9,12. The sick were unable to go to him. He sought those who did 
not seek him. He turned to the sick and the weak. He let himself be put 
to death by the blind and used his death to heal their eyes. In sermo 80, 
4 (circa 410),??! Mt. 912-13 and the medicus motif are applied to the Jews. 
Augustine paraphrases Mt. 9,1-13. The only thing that can explain the 
coming of Christ is the fact that humanity was not healthy. He concludes 
that the Jews were thus sick, but they did not accept Christ the medi- 
cus. Those who are sick, aware that they are sick, and thereby accept the 
medicus are less sick than those who reject the medicus. The Jews killed 
their medicus on the cross. The beaten and crucified medicus, however, 
healed their sickness with his blood.232 The content shifts in sermo 4, 19 
(date?).233 Jacob, who symbolises the church, killed two he-goats, which 
stand for the two nations, the Jews on the one hand and the pagans who 
believed in Christ on the other.?34 The said he-goats symbolise sin (given 
that they stand to the left while the lambs stand to the right). Accord- 
ing to Mt. 912, Christ came precisely for sinners. Augustine informs his 


?30 s, Dolbeau 21. Rebillard: 403-404, Gryson: early December 403, Hill: 404. 

?31 Rebillard: close to 410, Gryson: circa 410. 

232 s, 80, 2. God does not give us what is not good for us, in spite of our asking for it. A 
medicus likewise does not give what the patient is not allowed to have. All the more so, 
therefore, the Creator does not give humankind bad things. 

s. 80, 3 exhorts its audience to turn to the heavenly medicus. Augustine observes in addi- 
tion that the said medicus sometimes has to cut with a view to healing. 

?33 Rebillard: January 22nd 410-419, Gryson: 22/12/403, Hill: before 420. 

234 s, 4, 18. The two he-goats killed by Jacob, the two different sheep (Jn. 10,16), the 
two walls with one cornerstone (Ps. 118,22; Eph. 2,20), and the two fishing boats, serve to 
designate two peoples in the one church, namely the converted pagans and the converted 
Jews. Dupont, ‘The relation between pagani, gentes and infideles.’ 
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audience that Christ also mixed with sinners. The sick, after all, are the 
ones who need a doctor.235 

This verse is also present in the sermones from 411 onwards that are not 
to be located within the Pelagian controversy. Sermo 112, 8 (411?)?9° offers 
an explanation ofthe parable ofthe guests who turn down an invitation to 
a feast (Lk. 1416-24). In the absence of the guests, the sick, the blind and 
the lame are invited instead (Lk. 14,21-24). The sick come, because they 
and not the healthy are in need of a doctor (Mt. 9,12).257 In sermo 240, 1 
(after 411?),238 Augustine tells his community he is convinced that they 
believe in the truth of the evangelists, and that they do not have to defend 
this belief. In his opinion, the defence of the faith is like the healing of the 
wounds of the sickness of unbelief. In his own community, however, this 
is not necessary. He draws this conclusion on the basis of Mt. 9,12. Those 
who are not sick do not require healing. Sermo 20B and 278 associate Mt. 
92 with the conversion of Paul. Sermo 20B, 6 (4n ?)?3? takes Paul as an 
example of someone who was not granted what he requested. For the sake 
of his perfection, for the sake of eternal life, he was not granted what he 
requested.2# Bad things are sometimes given as deterrence and a warn- 
ing. People are sometimes warned that they are sick to inspire them to 
seek medical treatment — in line with Mt. 9,12. It is for this reason that the 
Lord surrendered humanity to its wicked desires (Rom. 1,18; 1,24). God per- 
mits sickness, suffering, desire, lust, to encourage people to seek medical 
treatment, to learn what to ask for and what not.?*! Sermo 278 (412-416)?*? 


235 s, 4, 19. The goats were slaughtered by Jacob and devoured in one single body. This 
symbolises the church (Acts 10,13). This can be understood as an appeal not to avoid con- 
tact with sinners. As such, it probably alludes to the Donatist custom of excluding sinners 
from the community. 

236 Rebillard: 412-420, Gryson: 4u, Hill: qu. 

?37 The lame come to him to have him steady their steps (Ps. 119133), the blind to be 
given light. The sick, the blind and the lame symbolise the gentes. In the remainder of the 
sermo, Augustine compares the guests forced to attend the feast (Lk. 14,23: "coge intrare") 
with heretici et schismatici. They cannot enter of their own free will because they are stuck 
in the hedgerows and thorns. 

?38 Rebillard: Easter Monday 405-410, Gryson: Easter Monday, not before 412, Hill: after 
411 during the Easter season. 

739 s, Dolbeau 28. Rebillard: 411?, Gryson: spring 41, Hill: 4u. 

240 s, 20B, 5. 

241 s, 20B, 6. 

s. 20B, 7. The apostle's pain was not taken away. His request was not granted because 
God did not consider him beyond hope. The devil's request to put Job to the test was 
granted because the devil's case was considered beyond hope. Job's temptations only lead 
the devil to disappointment and Job to victory. 

242 Rebillard: —, Gryson: Easter Saturday 412-416, Hill: 414. For our discussion of Mt. 6,9 
see chapter 4 (prayer). 
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likewise makes use of the medicus motif. Falling ill is within the potestas 
of the human person, but not getting well again. For the latter we need a 
medicus, for both the body and the soul. Had we listened to the doctor while 
we were still healthy, then we would never have needed a doctor. After 
all, only the sick need a doctor (Mt. 9,12).243 Christ comes for the sick. 
Christ the medicus prescribes faith, self-control, selfdiscipline, and 
restrain with respect to the concupiscentia auaritiae. Those who follow 
the doctor's orders live as iusti, although complete health is not granted 
fully in this life. The pain of the healing process alludes to the hand of 
the surgeon and not to a punishing judge. Suffering exists to make heal- 
ing complete. The sweetness of sin must make way for the bitterness of 
suffering. Medicine causes provisional pain in order to facilitate enduring 
health.?44 This series of sermones clearly locates Mt. 9,12 (-13) within the 
theme of the sickness of superbia. No mention is made as yet of the fact 
that the necessity of (infant) baptism lies in this sickness. 

Reference to Mt. 912-13 and Lk. 5,31-32 is frequent in the anti-Pelagian 
tractates from the beginning of the controversy. In the first book of De pec- 
catorum meritis et remissione et de baptismo paruulorum (4n), the empha- 
sis is placed on the second part of Jesus' statement (Mt. 913; Lk. 5,32: 
the contrast between the righteous and sinners), while the focus shifts 
to the first part in the third book (Mt. 9,2; Lk. 5,31: the contrast between 
the sick and the healthy). 

In De peccatorum meritis 1, Augustine's response to Marcellinus 
(cf. supra), the author observes that some interpret Mt. 1914 to mean 
that the kingdom of heaven belongs to the paruuli. Augustine answers in 
the first instance by pointing out that the expression ‘little ones’ actually 


243 s. 278, 2. 

s. 278, 1. Paul was transformed from a persecutor of Christ to a preacher of Christ. Paul 
himself states that all his sins were forgiven, including the insanity with which he once 
slaughtered Christians. He was present, for example, at the stoning of Stephen. He was 
forgiven so that those who have committed serious sins and crimes might never despair 
of receiving forgiveness. Christ even asked on the cross for his persecutors to be forgiven. 
He is the medicine that heals the soul. The soul is capable of injuring itself but not heal- 
ing itself. 

244 s. 278, 5. 

Augustine offers a more elaborate explanation. Human beings chose freely to fall into 
death by sinning and to exchange immortality for mortality. They were free to subordinate 
themselves to the devil. They used their freedom of choice to turn to lower things and 
distance themselves from higher things. They chose to listen to the devil instead of God, to 
the tempter instead of the master. The first cause of all human sin, the root of all misery, the 
seed of death, comes from the free will of the first human. The first human was created 
in such a way that he would be blessed and immortal if he obeyed God. But if he ignored 
God's command, he would fall into sickness and mortality. 
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refers to the humble who have already been made righteous through bap- 
tism. In accordance with Lk. 5,32 (Christ comes for sinners), he argues, 
this verse can be explained in two ways. Either Christ did not come to 
call the paruuli, because they are said to be without sin, or he came for 
them also, which implies that they are sinners. Augustine rejects the first 
option. The paruuli are also called by the doctor (referring to Lk. 5,31; Mt. 
9,12). In other words, they are also sick on account of original sin. “Et ideo 
quia suae uitae propriae peccatis nullis adhuc tenentur obnoxii, origina- 
lis in eis aegritudo sanatur in eius gratia, qui saluos facit per lauacrum 
regenerationis."?^5 Augustine gives a more detailed explanation of Lk. 5,32. 
Christ came to call sinners to paenitentia. How can this apply to infants 
who cannot even pronounce the word paenitentia? "Si propterea paeni- 
tentes dicendi non sunt, quia sensum paenitendi nondum habent, nec 
fideles dicendi sunt, quia similiter sensum credendi nondum habent. Si 
autem propterea recte fideles uocantur, quoniam fidem per uerba ges- 
tantium quodammodo profitentur, cur non prius etiam paenitentes 
habeantur, cum per eorundem uerba gestantium diabolo et huic saeculo 
renuntiare monstrantur?"7^6 Together with Lk. 19,910; Mk. 1615-16 (those 
who are baptised and believe will be saved, those who do not believe will 
not be saved) Lk. 5,32 (Mt. 9,3) serves as an argument for the necessity 
of infant baptism. For infantes, believing means being baptised and ‘not 
believing’ means ‘not being baptised’. Jn. 10,27-28 (paruuli only belong to 
God's flock when they are baptised) endorses this. According to Augus- 
tine, newborn infants will surely perish if they are not baptised, and they 
will not be granted eternal life.247 

In De peccatorum meritis 3, 8, Augustine offers his response to Pela- 
gius commentary on Romans, and he specifically rejects the arguments 
Pelagius had collected against original sin in Rome.?*® Augustine suggests 


245 De peccatorum meritis 1, 24. [CSEL 60 p. 24/18-20.] 

246 De peccatorum meritis 1, 25. [CSEL 60 pp. 24/25-25/3.] 

247 De peccatorum meritis 1, 40. 

De peccatorum meritis 1, 39-56 contains a list of scriptural texts that designate Christ as 
redeemer. The said texts also deal with human participation in the redemption of Christ 
via baptism. 

De peccatorum meritis 1, 39 argues that those who agree that infants should be baptised — 
because they are unable to counter the ecclesial authority that legislates it — must also 
accept the reasons for the baptism of their infants. Since infants have not committed sins 
of their own, but are still in need of redemption and reconciliation with God, the only 
possible reason for this must be the peccatum originale. 

248 Augustine claims that Pelagius’ (a holy man: $1, a praiseworthy man: $5) arguments 
against original sin are merely a collection of the arguments of others: $5-$6. 
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that difficult to interpret passages such as Rom. 5,12 should be interpreted 
with the help of less obscure passages.?^? Jn. 3,5; Mt. 1,21 and Mt. 9,12, are 
clear and demonstrate the necessity of baptism and the role of Jesus as 
redeemer and doctor. The necessity of baptism, he observes, also applies 
to the paruuli. Unbaptised infants cannot enter the kingdom of God, nor 
can they possess eternal life in separation from the body of Christ. This 
is only possible if they are incorporated into the body of Christ through 
the sacrament of baptism. Infants are brought to Jesus in the arms of oth- 
ers (their godparents). Jesus is redeemer and doctor, for no other reason 
than to heal those brought to him from the plague of sin with the medi- 
cine of the sacraments.25° In De natura et gratia (spring 415), Augustine 
accuses the author of De natura of presenting humankind as completely 
free from fault, such that Christ's death on the cross is made redundant. 
In order to demonstrate that human nature is not altered or weakened by 
sin, Pelagius argued that sin was not a thing or a substance but an action 
that — being without substance — cannot damage human nature. Augus- 
tine responds with a reference to Ps. 40 (41),5: "Domine, miserere mei, 
sana animam meam, quoniam peccaui tibi." According to Augustine, the 
sick and wounded sinner from the psalm would send Pelagius to Christ. 
Given his request for healing (from his sin), the psalmist would appear 
to disagree with Pelagius' understanding of human nature. Christ himself 
likewise disagrees. Christ stated after all in Mt. 912-13 (Lk. 5,31-32) that 
he came for the sick and for sinners and not for the healthy and the righ- 
teous.?*! In Augustine's opinion, Mt. 1,21 (the name Jesus means: ‘He who 
shall deliver his people from sin’) and 1 Tim. 115 (‘Christ came to save 
sinners’) are rendered meaningless in Pelagius’ hypothesis.252 But in spite 
of Mt. 121; Mt. 912-13 and 1 Tim. 115, Pelagius continues to insist that 
Adam's sin could not have caused an ongoing sickness. According to Pela- 
gius, infants are not born weaker than Adam at the moment of creation. 
Augustine counters this with the concrete helplessness of an infant at the 
moment of its birth. As far as he is concerned, Pelagius is claiming that 


249 De peccatorum meritis 3, 7. 

250 De peccatorum meritis 3, 8. “Nonne ueritas sine ulla dubitatione testatur eos non 
ob aliud ad Iesum, hoc est ad saluatorem et ad medicum Christum piis gestantium mani- 
bus ferri, nisi ut per medicinam sacramentorum eius possint a peccati peste sanari?" 
[CSEL 60 p. 134/21-24.] 

251 De natura et gratia 21. 

252 De natura et gratia 22. 
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infants are born in good health and have no need of Christ the doctor.?5? 
The theme of infant baptism clearly surfaces at this juncture. 

Mt. 912-13 (Lk. 5,31-32) serves as an argument against Caelestius in 
De perfectione iustitiae (415). Caelestius argues that sin must be avoidable 
if we were given the command not to sin. Augustine rejects this line of 
argument and offers the following comparison in response. If we say that 
a lame person must be healed, we express the wish that the said person 
be set free of his or her handicap. At the same time, we suggest that it is 
also possible for the person to be without the handicap. But this is not the 
immediate reality and can only come about via the treatment provided 
by a doctor. The same is true, therefore, for the healing of sin in the heart 
of the human person. The wish that a person be healed of sin demon- 
strates that it is possible for a person to be without sin, although this is not 
immediately the case. For Augustine, this is the meaning of Mt. 9,12-13.254 
Caelestius objects that if human beings cannot avoid sin, human free will 
(given to humankind by God) must thus be more inclined to evil than 
good. Augustine responds on the basis of 2 Pet. 219 and Mt. 9,12 that while 
the human person has become sick and enslaved on account of sin, libera- 
tion is still possible.?55 If the human will is sufficient in itself, it would not 
have been necessary to command human persons to do good and pray. He 
alludes at this juncture to Rom. 10,3. If we ascribe too much to the human 
will, we do not recognise the righteousness of God. This is precisely what 
is stated in Mt. 9,12.256 Augustine summarises his argument. All those who 
think that a human person exists, other than Christ, who has no need of 
the forgiveness of sins, are in contradiction with Rom. 5,12 and with the 
words of Jesus himself in Mt. 912-13. Those who claim that it is possible 
to live a sinless life after the forgiveness of sins are in contradiction with 
1 Jn. 48 and do not understand Mt. 612-1325" No explicit reference is 
made here to the theme of infant baptism. 

Mt. 9,1213 (Lk. 5,31-32) is cited explicitly against Julian of Aeclanum, 
specifically in relation to infant baptism. In the second book of De nuptiis et 


258 De natura et gratia 23. 

254 De perfectione iustitiae 5. 

255 De perfectione iustitiae 9. “Ipsa enim sanitas est uera libertas, quae non perisset, si 
bona permansisset uoluntas. Quia uero peccauit uoluntas, secuta est peccantem pecca- 
tum habendi dura necessitas, donec tota sanetur infirmitas et accipiatur tanta libertas, in 
qua sicut necesse est permaneat beate uiuendi uoluntas, ita ut sit etiam bene uiuendi et 
numquam peccandi uoluntaria felixque necessitas." [CSEL 42 p. 9/2-8.] 

?56 De perfectione iustitiae 22. 

?57 De perfectione iustitiae 44. 
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concupiscentia, written (for Valerius) in the winter of 420—421 in response 
to Julian's Ad Turbantium (which Julian wrote in response to book one of 
De nuptiis et concupiscentia), Augustine explains the difference between 
Catholics, Manicheans and Pelagians. In a polemical manner, he argues 
that the Pelagians are in fact even worse than the Manicheans. Although 
the Manicheans incorrectly locate the evil of the human person in his or 
her nature, they at least insist that the soul of the good be saved by Christ. 
The Pelagians, on the other hand, laud the goodness of human nature 
to such a degree that nothing is left for Christ to save. Augustine con- 
tinues on the difference between Manicheans and Catholics. Manicheans 
believe that human nature was created bad. Catholics believe that human 
nature was created good but is now wounded. This difference in vision 
resulted in different interpretations of Mt. 9,12. “Pelagiani et Caelestiani 
dicunt naturam humanam a bono Deo conditam bonam, sed ita esse in 
nascentibus paruulis sanam, ut Christi non habeant necessariam in illa 
aetate medicinam."58 According to the Pelagians, Mt. 9,12 refers only to 
adults and not to infants, since infants are not sick.2°9 Augustine reminds 
his readers that the fate of newborn infants is central to the debate.260 
By denying that infants have a sin that requires forgiveness, Julian thus 
becomes the enemy of their redemption. Augustine refers in this regard 
to Rom. 8,32. Christ died for all, the paruuli included. Infants also have 
something that requires their healing (Mt. 912) and redemption as sinners 
(1 Tim. 1,15), sinners to be sought out by Christ (Lk. 19,10) and their sin 
destroyed (1 Jn. 3,8). He offers a description of Julian. *Huic ergo paruulo- 
rum saluti inimicus est, qui eorum sic adserit innocentiam, ut sauciatis et 
uulneratis neget necessariam medicinam."26! Contra Iulianum opus imper- 
fectum (429/430) follows along similar lines. The paruuli also have need of 
Christ. Augustine concludes on the basis of Mt. 9,12 that they are also sick 
and sinful, and need to be freed from sin by Christ. In other words, Mt. 9,12 
also applies to paruuli.?8? Baptism is the medicine, and its necessity is evi- 
dent in Mt. 9,12. The said medicine, the grace of Christ, is also necessary to 
heal infants, and not only — as Julian incorrectly claimed - to admit them 


?58 De nuptiis et concupiscentia 2, 9. [CSEL 42 pp. 260/23-261/2.] 

259 De nuptiis et concupiscentia 2, 9. Cf. Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 3, 138 in 
which Julian quotes De nuptiis et concupiscentia 2, 9 and comments that Augustine is 
incomprehensible at this juncture. 

260 De nuptiis et concupiscentia 2, 55. 

261 De nuptiis et concupiscentia 2, 56. [CSEL 42 pp. 314/24-315/21.] 

262 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 2, 170. 
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into the regnum Dei.?9? If Julian admits that paruuli need medicine, then he 
must also admit that they are sick.254 "In homine nato et natura est, quam 
non negas bonum, de quo laudamus creatorem Deum, et uitium, quod 
non negas malum, si uel pressus confiteris necessarium paruulis medicum 
Christum, quoniam non est necessarius sanis medicus [Mt. 912] eundem 
de se ipso dixisse negare non potes Christum.”265 According to Julian, par- 
uuli are not lost and there is no need for Christ to seek them (Lk. 19,10). 
According to Augustine, however, Julian denies that paruuli have need 
of Christ. Infants, in Julian's opinion, are not sinners by their own will or 
by their origin. Augustine addresses himself directly to Julian: “Cum ergo 
non saluos uenire saluandos uetatis ad medicum, diabolica in eis exercet 
pestis potentius principatum."266 

Mt. 912-13 (Lk. 5,31-32) is in evidence throughout Augustine's entire 
oeuvre, particularly within the context of the medicus theme. Christus 
medicus heals humanity, which is sick on account of superbia. In this 
sense, the passage is already present in Augustine's earliest writings, 
especially within the context of repentance and humility. Repentance, 
however, is an indication of individual sin. Reference to original sin — and 
to the necessity of infant baptism that is its consequence — is not present 
at this juncture. In discussions on the sacrament of baptism within the 
Donatist controversy, Mt. 912-13 is likewise not associated with (infant) 
baptism. The idea that humanity's sickness is to be blamed on a limita- 
tion of human nature (and thus the idea of original sin) found its way 
into Augustine's letters at the beginning of the Pelagian controversy. The 
verse is used in the tractatus and the enarrationes in a general sense: the 
sin of humankind is the sin of superbia, the denial of being sick. Here also, 
however, the specific understanding of the necessity of infant baptism on 
account of original sin is not present. Within the Pelagian controversy, the 
topic and the scripture passage are given a clear anti-Pelagian interpreta- 
tion, referring for the most part to original sin and humanity's resultant 
and absolute need of the healing grace of Christ. While the verses are 
to be found in the polemic against Caelestius, Pelagius and Julian, it is 


?63 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 3, 149. 

264 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 3, 151. Medicine stands for grace. Referring to Mt. 
1,21, Augustine accuses Julian of not wanting Christ to be Jesus also for paruuli. 

?65 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 3, 153. [CSEL 85, 1 p. 457/5-9.] 

?66 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 6, 20. [CSEL 85, 2 p. 359/68-69.] The relation- 
ship with Mt. 1,21 is established once and together with Lk. 19,10 (‘the son of man comes 
to search out and save what was lost"). 
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primarily in Augustine’s reaction against Julian that they are referred to 
with frequency in this meaning. The sermones that are not situated within 
the Pelagian controversy do not use Mt. 912-13 to refer to the baptismus 
paruulorum. Surprisingly enough, this is also the case for sermons that can 
nevertheless be situated in the same period. Sermones 20B and 278, for 
example, which can both be dated to the period of the controversy, argue 
that we would not have become sick if we had followed the prescriptions 
of the doctor. This is similar to Augustine's claim that Adam, had he not 
been a sinner, would have enjoyed the possibility of immortality. This idea 
needs not be interpreted as specifically anti-Pelagian since it can also be 
found in sermo 88, occasioned by Mt. 912-13 but prior to the controversy. 
The explicit connection between Mt. 9,12 and the necessity of infant bap- 
tism, which is established (within the sermones only) in sermones 174, 176 
and 293 (all circa 413), is to be found — with the exception of De peccato- 
rum meritis from 4n — almost exclusively within the context ofthe polemic 
against Julian of Aeclanum. For Augustine, Mt. 9,12-13 refers automatically 
within the anti-Pelagian context to original sin, and he immediately asso- 
ciates the passage — with the exception of the references in De perfectione 
iustitiae and sermo 341 — to the baptismus paruulorum. It seems evident, 
on the one hand, that texts not dealing with infant baptism would not 
refer to such an understanding of Mt. 912-13. While this has been clearly 
established in our analysis thus far, the use of argumenta silentii always 
has its dangers. Nevertheless, the presence of Mt. 92-13 without the link 
to infant baptism might be grounds to suggest that a text, the sermones 
being examples par excellence in this regard, should be located outside 
the Pelagian controversy. Of course, such a statement requires immediate 
qualification. The clearly anti-Pelagian sermo 351 cites the verses, but does 
not associate them with infant baptism. One the other hand, it remains 
a fact that the explicitly anti-Pelagian sermones n5, 165, 181, 294, which 
touch on the topic of infant baptism, do not cite the verses, although they 
are found time and again in this sense in the writings against Julian. 


4.2 Mt. 1,21 


[...] uocabis nomen eius Iesum; ipse enim saluum faciet populum suum a 
peccatis eorum. 
(sermones 174, 8; 293, 1; 299, 6.) 


Mt. 1,21 occurs only sporadically outside an explicit anti-Pelagian con- 
text. De consensu euangelistarum 2, 14 (399/400) combines Lk. 1,30-35 
and Mt. 118-25, but does not deal with the topic of the name of Jesus. 
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In De ciuitate Dei 17 (425-427), Augustine explains how the Old Testament, 
and especially the Psalms, allegorically represent Jesus' passion, death, 
resurrection and the salvation that proceeds through Christ. As such, Ps. 
67 (68),21 demonstrates that God saves (saluare), and this is parallel to 
Mt. 121 where Christ is called ‘Jesus’, saluator. This means that Jesus saves 
from sin, that Jesus shed his blood to forgive sins.267 Sermo 51 (403)?68 is 
a reading of Mt. 117-25, dealing in particular with potential problems in 
the text. Christ's genealogy appears to be fraught with difficulty.?9? While 
discussing this text verse by verse, however, Mt. 1,21 is dealt with??? and 
Augustine briefly explains the meaning of Jesus’, saluator — ‘He will save 
his people from sin’.27! The topic of original sin is in nucleo already treated 
in this sermon. This is particularly the case when Augustine indicates that 
Christ was born of a virgin and the Holy Spirit,2”* as opposed to the rest of 
humanity who were born out of sexuality and the concupiscentia carnis.273 
The said topic is not related to Mt. 1,21 at this juncture or to the theme 
of the necessity of (infant) baptism. This rather general treatment of the 
Matthean verse is not linked with our reasons to baptise infants. 

Mt. 1,21 occurs almost exclusively in the anti-Pelagian tractates. In De 
peccatorum meritis et remissione et de baptismo paruulorum (411), Augus- 
tine explains that concupiscentia remains present after baptism, not as 
something that still has to be forgiven, but as something that has to be 


267 De ciuitate Dei 17, 18. 

268 Kunzelmann: shortly after Christmas, 417 at the earliest, Rebillard: close to 400, Gry- 
son: end of December 403, Hombert: end of December 403, Hill: 418, Deconinck/Dolbeau: 
shortly after Christmas (but not on January 1), there are no arguments to sustain the tra- 
ditional dating of 417. 

269 s, 51, 7 quotes Mt. 11-16. 

270 g, 51, 10; 16; 31. 

27 s, 51, 10. 

272 s, 51, 30. Mary was a mother without carnalis concupiscentia and Joseph was a father 
without carnalis commixtio. 

773 s, 51, 3. Christ chose to be born of a woman, to compensate for the first sin of Eve 
who seduced Adam. As such, a woman compensates for the fall with which she afflicted 
mankind. In paradise, she brought the news of death to her husband, and now she brings 
the news of salvation to the church. God does not reject one of his creatures. No creature 
is evil. Only the uoluptates prauae in mankind are evil. These are the sins that pervert 
(peruertere) humanity. God does not condemn his human creation, but he does condemn 
sin, the sin that he did not make. s. 51, 4 suggests that Christ brought humilitas against 
superbia. s. 51, 23 states that one has to distinguish two ‘works of the flesh', namely debas- 
ing oneself out of duty or officium (sexuality because of procreation, or eating and drinking 
to survive) and debasing oneself because of cupiditas (sexuality, eating and drinking out 
of lust). (C£. concupiscentia carnis in s. 51, 24 and libido immoderata in s. 51, 25.) s. 51, 25 
states that sexuality as a giving of mortal life is a consequence of the punishment (poena) 
of Adam. 
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conquered with the help of grace.274 From the moment of Adam's fall, no 
human being, with the exception of Christ, has been free from sin, and 
Christ is the one saviour, for both infants and adults alike,275 as indicated 
by Mt. 1,21 (and Lk. 2,11). Christ became Jesus’, meaning saluator, because 
of the salvation he brought to humanity as a whole, not only to adults, 
but also to infants.?76 Christ is, by baptism (Jn. 3,5), the saluator (Mt. 1,21) 
and medicus (Mt. 9,12), also for paruuli.?"" De natura et gratia 22 (spring 
415) quotes Mt. 1,21 as an indication of the wounded and sinful nature of 
humanity in general, without applying this to the paruuli. Christ has come 
to save humanity from sin and this implies that humanity is sinful.278 
Mt. 121 plays a prominent role in Augustine's refutation of Julian of 
Aeclanum. Augustine concludes in the last paragraph of De nuptiis et con- 
cupiscentia (419/421) that Julian is free to think whatever he wants about 
the concupiscentia carnis??? but he urges him nevertheless to save the 
paruuli. Augustine exhorts Julian not to claim that paruuli are healthy, 
and asks him to not let them go to Pelagius for praise, but to Christ for 
salvation. He particularly wants to close his book with the conclusion that 
Jesus is also ‘Jesus’ for the paruuli and that they are saved by Jesus in as 
far as he is Jesus’ according to Mt. 1,21. This means that Jesus is saluator, 
that he saves his people. Paruuli are thus a part of this people. Otherwise 
put, he will save them from sin. In the case of infants, this means that he 
frees them from peccata originalia. Because of these sins, he is also their 
‘Jesus’, their saviour.?89? Mt. 1,21 returns as a refrain throughout Contra 


274 De peccatorum meritis 2, 45-46. 

275 De peccatorum meritis 2, 47-48. 

7/6 De peccatorum meritis 2, 48. "Idem ipse itaque saluator est paruulorum atque maio- 
rum, de quo dixerunt angeli: natus est uobis hodie saluator [Lk. 2,11] et de quo dictum est 
ad uirginem Mariam: uocabis nomen eius Iesum ipse enim saluum faciet populum suum 
a peccatis eorum [Mt. 1,21], ubi aperte demonstratum est eum hoc nomine, quo appellatus 
est Iesus, propter salutem quam nobis tribuit nominari. Iesus quippe Latine saluator est. 
Quis est igitur qui audeat dicere Dominum Christum tantum maioribus, non etiam paru- 
ulis esse Iesum?" [CSEL 60 p. 118/16-23.] 

277 De peccatorum meritis 3, 8. As a clarification for potential problems with Rom. 5,12 
(3,7) Augustine suggests Jn. 3,5, Mt. 121 and Mt. 9,2 as clear indications that baptism is 
absolutely necessary and that Christ is saluator and medicus, and he indicates that all this 
applies also to the paruuli. 

278 [n the same context, Augustine quotes Mt. 9,12-13 in De natura et gratia 21. 

779 De nuptiis et concupiscentia 2, 59. 

?80 De nuptiis et concupiscentia 2, 60. "Sed, ut dixi, sentiat de ista libidine iste quodlibet, 
praedicet utlibet, laudet quantumlibet — sicut enim multis locis significat, multum libet — 
ut eius si non usibus, saltem laudibus Pelagiani oblectentur, quicumque eorum proposito 
continentiae carne coniugum non fruuntur, tantum paruulis parcat, ut non eos laudet 
inutiliter defendatque crudeliter, saluos esse non dicat, non ad laudatorem Pelagium, 
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Iulianum opus imperfectum (429/430). Augustine explains to Julian that 
this verse generally indicates that Jesus justifies his people and saves them 
from sin.??! Mt. 121 refers explicitly to the sinful condition of infantes. 
Augustine quotes Pelagius' Expositio in epistulam ad Romanos 5, 15, which 
mentions the following argument against original sin. If Adam's sin harms 
those who have not sinned, Christ's justice also benefits non-believers. 
Augustine uses this quote to rebuke Pelagius and Julian's opinion regard- 
ing the innocence of newborns. First he refers to the rite of exorcism. 
The fact that paruuli undergo this ritual, indicates the presence of the 
devil. Further, he analyses the thesis from Pelagius' Expositio. Either paru- 
uli believe or they do not. If they do not believe, how can Christ benefit 
them when they do not possess the kingdom of heaven? Without men- 
tioning this explicitly, Augustine calls into question here the (so-called 
Pelagian) position that un-baptised infants do not enter the kingdom, but 
do attain eternal life. He insists, on the contrary, that infants believe and 
that Christ thus assists them. As the sin of Adam harms those who do not 
have a proper will to sin, Christ benefits (prodesse) those who do not have 
a will to believe. When Julian admits that baptised infants believe through 
others, Augustine invites him to also admit that they sin through others. 
It is precisely because they believe through others — for this reason they 
are called ‘faithful in the whole church - that Mk. 16,16 also concerns 
them: 'those who do not believe will be condemned.' This actually implies 
that infants will be condemned if they do not believe. However, if they 
do not believe, they cannot rightly be condemned if they are not under 
the power of sin, under the power of the devil, the prince of sin. For this 
reason, exorcism is applied to them. For this reason, scripture contains 
Mk. 10,14 (‘let the little ones come to me’) and Mt. 1,21. Infants are also 
a part of Christ's people.?9? Augustine asks Julian to allow infants to be 


sed ad saluatorem Christum uenire permittat. [...] Sic enim scriptum est in euangelio: et 
uocabunt nomen eius Iesum; ipse enim saluum faciet populum suum a peccatis eorum 
[Mt. 1,21]. Ideo ergo Iesum, quoniam Iesus Latine saluator est; ipse enim saluum faciet 
populum suum [Mt. 1,21], in quo populo sunt utique et paruuli, saluum faciet autem a 
peccatis eorum [Mt. 1,21]. Sunt ergo et in paruulis peccata originalia, propter quae Iesus, 
id est saluator possit esse et ipsorum." [CSEL 42 pp. 318/22-319/17.] 

?8! Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 2, 121. 

?82 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 1, 56. "Inuenisse te putas quare baptizetur; dic 
quare exsuffletur. Certe Pelagii auctoris uestri magna et inuicta est putata sententia ubi ait: 
si Adae peccatum etiam non peccantibus nocuit, ergo et Christi iustitia etiam non creden- 
tibus prodest [Pelag. A. c. Iul. imp. 1,56]. Quid ergo de paruulis dicitis, quando baptizantur? 
Credunt an non credunt? Si dixeritis: non credunt, quomodo eis Christi iustitia etiam non 
credentibus prodest, ut regnum caelorum possideant? Aut si prodest, ut cogimini confiteri: 
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saved from the power of darkness so that they can be transferred to the 
kingdom of Christ. If Julian contends that they are not contaminated with 
the disease of the old sin, he thereby separates them from the mercy of 
the Saviour ‘who rescues his people from sin.’ For this reason, he is called 
‘Jesus’.283 When Julian denies that paruuli are saved by Christ (because 
only individual sins have to be cured and paruuli do not have such sins), 
then he separates them — according to Mt. 1,21 — from both the name Jesus 
and from his people.?* Julian quotes Rom. 5,7-11 and explains that the 
apostle intends to say that Christ died for all who had not earned some 
personal merit. From this perspective, Julian understands the verse to 
mean that Christ also died for paruuli who had not themselves achieved 
anything good. Augustine prefers an alternative exegesis. Christ died for 
sinners. Otherwise put, Christ could only have died for infants if they 
have something sinful in them. Only the sick are in need of a physician 
(Mt. 912). Augustine repeats Julian's assertion that infants are in good 
health and as such do not need a physician (Mt. 912) and that Christ 


sic igitur eis nocuit Adae peccatum nondum peccandi habentibus uoluntatem, quomodo 
eis prodest iustitia Christi nondum credendi habentibus uoluntatem? Si autem dixeritis: 
per alios credunt, sic etiam per alium peccauerunt. Et quoniam uerum est quod per alios 
credunt — propter hoc enim et fideles per totam ecclesiam nuncupantur -, profecto per- 
tinent ad illud quod ait Dominus: qui autem non crediderit condemnabitur [Mk. 16,16]. 
Condemnabuntur ergo, si per alios non credant, cum per se ipsos non ualent credere; 
condemnari autem iuste nullo modo possent, si non sub peccato ac per hoc et sub pec- 
cati principe nascerentur; propter hoc ergo et exsufflantur. Remouete ab eis deceptoriam 
uanitatem uestram, sinite paruulos uenire [Mk. 10,14] ad Iesum, qui saluum facit populum 
suum, in quo utique et ipsi sunt, a peccatis eorum [Mt. 1,21].” [CSEL 85/1 p. 53/4-26.] 

?83 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 1, 63. "Credis, sed opinanti stultitiae, non ratio- 
cinanti sapientiae. Sine paruulos erui de potestate tenebrarum, ut Christi transferantur 
in regnum. Nam dicendo eos ueteris delicti non habere contagium et sic remouendo a 
misericordia saluatoris, qui saluum facit populum suum a peccatis eorum [Mt. 1,21], unde 
uocatus est Iesus, nihil agis, nisi ut ira Dei maneat super eos, [...]. [...] O quam crudelis 
est ista uana misericordia tua, quae paruulis negat misericordiam saluatoris sui, qui uenit 
quaerere quod perierat [Lk. 19,10].” [CSEL 85/1 p. 59/10-59/25.] 

284 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 2, 108. "Quomodocumque dicas datam gratiam 
Domini Iesu Christi, separas ab ea paruulos, quos ea saluos fieri negas, ut scilicet uobis ipsa 
uocabula pro uestro arbitrio diuidentibus Christus ad paruulos pertinere uideatur propter 
regnum Dei, quo non nisi baptizatos posse peruenire conceditis, lesus autem sit ab eis 
prorsus alienus, quoniam non in illis operatur, unde hoc uocatur. Scriptum est enim: uoca- 
bis nomen eius Iesum [Mt. 1,21] continuoque causam subiciens quare Iesum: ipse enim 
saluum faciet, inquit, populum suum a peccatis eorum [Mt. 1,21]. Quod in paruulis fieri 
negantes et a nomine Iesu illos et ab eius populo separatis et audetis indignari, quod uos 
potius ab eodem populo separamini." [CSEL 85/1 p. 241/9-20.] 

See also Augustine's appeal to Julian not to separate the paruuli from the people of Jesus 
and to recognize that Christ is also ‘Jesus’ for the paruuli (Mt. 1,21) in Contra Iulianum opus 
imperfectum 4, 13. 
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is not Jesus’ (Mt. 1,21) for them.?55 Augustine also discusses Rom. 6,1-4. 
Being baptised in Christ means being baptised in his death, namely dying 
to sin. For this reason, Julian has to recognise that when paruuli are bap- 
tised, they also die to sin. Since they do not have any personal sin, this 
has to be original sin. Julian has either to admit this or admit that there 
is no need to baptise infants. If he admits that baptism means dying to 
sin, then he should not want to exclude children, but should allow Christ 
to be Jesus for paruuli. He rescues his people from sin, not by excluding 
infants but by including them. This is the meaning of the words of the 
angel in Mt. 1,21.286 

Mt. 121 is an excellent example of an anti-Pelagian topos. This verse 
occurs almost exclusively in Augustine's refutation of Julian's claim of the 
sinless condition of infants. With the exception of the controversy with 
Julian, Mt. 1,21 (in the context of infant baptism) only appears in De pecca- 
torum meritis and the anti-Pelagian sermones 174, 293 and 299. This obser- 
vation illustrates that Augustine's sermones on dogmatic topics can have 
strong parallels with his systematic-theological writings. Nevertheless, the 
said parallel does not occur as often in the sermones. This observation 
confirms that the topic of infant baptism receives less attention in the ser- 
mones than in the tractates. Besides this difference in genre, we have also 
observed a chronological difference. Three chronologically linked occur- 
rences — De peccatorum meritis, sermones 174 and 293 — form an exception 


?85 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 2, 170. 

286 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 2, 222. "[...] quoniam quicumque baptizati 
sumus in Christo Iesu, in mortem ipsius baptizati sumus? [Rom. 6,3], ut baptizatos in 
Christo mortuos probaret esse peccato. [...] Confitere ergo peccato mortuos paruulos bap- 
tizatos, confitere tandem originale peccatum; non enim aliud, cui morerentur, habuerunt; 
aut dic aperte baptizari eos non oportere aut, cum baptizantur, non eos in Christo Iesu 
baptizari aut non in mortem ipsius baptizari et dele, si potes, apostoli uerba dicentis: qui- 
cumque baptizati sumus in Christo Iesu, in mortem ipsius baptizati sumus [Rom. 6,3]. 
Porro si haec uerba delere non potes, sicut non potes, cum ergo audis: quicumque [Rom. 
6,3], noli uelle inde paruulos separare, permitte Christum etiam paruulis esse Iesum, 
quoniam non exceptis ipsis, sed cum ipsis saluum facit populum suum a peccatis eorum, 
propter quod dictum est ab angelo: uocabis nomen eius Iesum [Mt. 1,21]." [CSEL 85/1 pp. 
335/27-336/43.] 

Cf. Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 5, 29. Only the first Adam committed sin, which 
he could have avoided if he had wanted to do. Since this first sin, human nature has been 
affected, and because of this, Adam's descendants need the help of the Saviour to avoid 
sin. This is also the case when they reach the age of reason. Before this age, however, 
original guilt is already present, received at birth, and only to be removed through being 
baptised. If Julian denies this, he asserts that Christ is not Jesus for the paruuli. Accord- 
ing to the angel's testimony in Mt. 121, this is the meaning of Jesus' name. According to 
Augustine, therefore, Julian places the paruuli outside the people of Jesus. 
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to the occurrence of this verse in the polemic against Julian and come 
from the (beginning of the) first phase of the controversy. The use of this 
verse differs from that of Mt. 9,12, which is also found outside the Pelagian 
controversy. The use of Mt. 112, however, resembles the anti-Pelagian use 
of Mt. 912. With generally the same exceptions, both are concentrated on 
the controversy with Julian. 


43 Jn. 35 


Nisi quis renatus fuerit ex aqua et Spiritu Sancto, non intrabit in regnum 
Dei. 
(sermones 71, 12; 294, 8-9; 16.) 


Jn. 3,5 is largely absent from Augustine's early writings, although it is 
employed with significance on two occasions. Ad Simplicianum 1, 2, 2 
(396/398) is an explanation of Paul's doctrine of grace in Rom. 9,10-29. 
Augustine observes that good works do not precede grace but follow it. 
Like Cornelius, catechumens believe and already possess the grace of faith 
prior to receiving the sacraments. This, however, is not sufficient to gain 
access to God's kingdom, a conviction Augustine reads in Jn. 3,527 He 
likewise uses the verse in Confessiones 13, 29 (397/401) to point to the 
absolute necessity of baptism in general for gaining access to the kingdom 
of heaven. The topic of infant baptism, however, is not mentioned.288 
The theme of baptism is central to the Donatist controversy and Jn. 
8,5 appears on a number of occasions within the anti-Donatist context. 
In De baptismo (400/401), for example, Augustine addresses the Donatists 
who have taken part in the practice of re-baptism. He begins by inviting 
them to submit themselves to the mercy of God. The absence of baptism, 
he claims, is worse than being baptised twice. He bases his argument in 
the first instance on Jn. 1310 — one baptism is enough — and Jn. 3,5 - the 
absolute necessity of the sacrament of baptism for redemption. He then 
goes on to reinforce his argument with examples from church practice. 
After their conversion to the Catholic church, the re-baptised are per- 
mitted to the priesthood, while the unbaptised are not even admitted to 
the altar (ie. the eucharist).?5? Countering Cyprian (Epistula 73, 12, 1), 


?87 Ad Simplicianum 1, 2, 2. Augustine adds that this faith is enough for some to be 
immediately considered part of the body of Christ and the temple of God (1 Cor. 3,7). 

?88 Cf In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 12, 8 (La Bonnardière/Berrouard: 406/407). The 
preacher combines Jn. 3,3 with Jn. 3,5 to argue that it is through Christ, descended from 
heaven, that human beings become children of God. See our discussion of Jn. 3,13. 

?89 De baptismo 2, 19. 
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Augustine writes on the basis of Jn. 3,5 that it is impossible to have access 
to the kingdom of heaven without baptism.??? He insists that this is like- 
wise the case for catechumens. In Contra litteras Petiliani 3, 68 (400/403) 
and Ad catholicos fratres (Epistula ad catholicos de secta donatistarum) 
62 (402/405) he insists that without baptism (Jn. 3,5) and without iustitia 
(Mt. 5,20) there can be no access to the Kingdom of God. In Ad Cresco- 
nium 1, 27 (405/406), he also uses Jn. 3,5 as an argument in support of 
his conviction that baptism is a necessary precondition for access to the 
regnum caelorum. 

The use of Jn. 3,5 (and the combination with Mt. 5,20) is also evident 
in non-controversy related writings after 412 in line with developments 
within the Donatist controversy. De fide et operibus 48 (413) argues that 
baptism is necessary for salvation (Jn. 3,5), but not sufficient for eternal 
salvation. The iustitia of the believers must, after all, exceed that of the 
scribes and the Pharisees (Mt. 5,20).2% Augustine articulates the same 
idea in De ciuitate Dei 21 (425-427) within the context of the necessity of 
doing works of mercy after baptism. Baptism is necessary (Jn. 3,5), but not 
sufficient (Mt. 5,20).29? In De ciuitate Dei 13 (417-420) he makes an excep- 
tion to this rule for the martyrs (Jn. 3,5), arguing that they need not be 
baptised to enter the kingdom of heaven. According to him, martyrdom — 
dying in order to confess Christ — has the same capacity to forgive sins as 
the waters of baptism. Mt. 10,32 ('everyone who acknowledges me before 
others, I also will acknowledge before my Father in heaven") and Mt. 16,25 
(‘those who lose their life for my sake will find it’) demonstrate that Christ 
makes an exception to the rule of Jn. 3,5 for martyrs.?9? 

Jn. 3,5 also puts in the occasional appearance in Augustine's corre- 
spondence. He writes in Epistula 265, 4 to Seleuciana (during Augustine's 


?90 De baptismo 4, 28. Cyprian speaks of martyrs in the letter fragment. Augustine 
argues that martyrs normally have no access to the kingdom without baptism, although 
God himself can make exceptions. Cf. infra: De anima et eius origine 1, 10; 2, 17 and De 
ciuitate Dei 13, 7. Via Mt. 10,39, Augustine nevertheless allows unbaptised martyrs access 
to God's kingdom in these texts. 

See also the anti-Donatist reading of Jn. 3,5 in De baptismo 6, 19. Baptism of the Spirit 
and baptism by water must go hand in hand, and this can only happen in the one true 
church. 

291 De fide et operibus 48 explains that sins remain in the human person even after 
baptism. These can be serious sins that lead to excommunication and penance imposed 
by the church or unavoidable (daily, minor) sins for which it is necessary to pray Mt. 6,12. 
See chapter 4 (prayer) for our discussion of Mt. 6,12. 

?92 De ciuitate Dei 21, 27. 

?93 De ciuitate Dei 13, 7. 
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episcopate) that Jn. 3,5 represents the point at which Christ replaces cir- 
cumcision with baptism.??*^ According to Epistula Divjak 3*, 3 (to Felix, 
during his episcopate), Jn. 3,5 refers to baptism and not to the promise 
of virginity. Baptism is thus a precondition for access to the kingdom and 
not the latter vow. In Epistula 98, 2, a letter on infant baptism addressed 
to Bonifatius (late 408 or even 413), he explains that an infant is reborn in 
baptism through the will of another. This will, however, is the will of the 
Holy Spirit. After all, he insists, Jn. 3,5 does not say 'unless one is reborn 
by the will of one's parents or the faith of one's godparents or of the min- 
isters of the sacrament’, but ‘unless one is born of water and the Holy 
Spirit.' In Epistula 187, 28 (mid-417) Augustine informs Claudius Postumus 
Dardanus that Jn. 3,5 means that baptism liberates from sin.?95 Rebirth 
through baptism differs from physical birth. Jn. 3,5 voices the necessity 
of this rebirth. It is only by being reborn through the grace of baptism 
that a person becomes a member of the body of Christ.29° Epistula 
Divjak 2*, 6 (428) responds to Firmus who presents his decision to post- 
pone baptism as greater respect for the sacrament. According to Augustine, 
Jn. 3,5 demonstrates that baptism is absolutely necessary for our redemp- 
tion. He compares Firmus with the scribes and the Pharisees who had 
the correct knowledge but did not implement it. Epistulae 193 and 
194 are characteristically anti-Pelagian. In Epistula 193, 4 (418, to Marius 
Mercator) Augustine writes that infants cannot be excluded from the king- 
dom of heaven without being condemned;??7 without incurring the wrath 


294 This letter is a reaction to the arguments of the Novationists. In Epistula 265, 4 
Augustine writes that just as the iusti did not have to be circumcised prior to Abraham, 
the apostles did not have to be baptised by the Holy Spirit before Christ instituted baptism 
as the sacrament of the New Testament (to replace the circumcision of the flesh — with 
quotation from Jn. 3,5) and granted them the Spirit. 

?95 Epistula 187, 26 claims that the Spirit is present in baptised infantes, even if they are 
not aware of the fact. Epistula 187, 27 continues that the Spirit makes of them a temple, 
bringing them to completion if they persevere and make progress in their perseverance. 
Epistula 187, 28 describes the twofold liberation brought about by baptism: from original 
sin in Adam, in whom we are all sinners (Rom. 5,12), and from personal sin, since this life is 
full of temptations (Job 7,1). It is for this reason that the entire church prays for forgiveness 
in Mt. 6,12, and it is for this reason that Christ will purify the church to make it sine ruga 
et macula (Eph. 5,26—27). See chapter 4 (prayer) for our discussion of Mt. 6,12. 

?96 Epistula 187, 33. 

297 Epistula 193, 3. If the Pelagians (error: $2, those who go astray: $3) already admit that 
baptised infants are believers, Augustine argues, then the matter is in fact solved. Accord- 
ing to Jn. 3,36, the said faith is necessary for life. If the Pelagians accept that baptised 
infants believe through those who offer them for baptism, then they must also admit that 
unbaptised infants are non-believers and, according the assertion of Jn. 3,36 will endure 
God's wrath. 
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of God over those who do not believe. If Pelagians admit that an infans 
believes, just as they accept Jn. 3,5, then they must also accept Mk. 16,16. 
Those who believe and are baptised will be saved, and those who do not 
believe will be condemned. "Si enim concedunt paruulos credere, procul 
dubio, sicut eos tenet illa sententia: qui non renatus fuerit ex aqua et Spir- 
itu, non intrabit in regnum caelorum |]n. 3,5], sic etiam ista, quae eiusdem 
Domini est: qui crediderit et baptizatus fuerit, saluus erit; qui autem non 
crediderit, condemnabitur [Mk. 16,16]. Quia ergo, cum paruuli baptizantur, 
fatentur isti eos esse credentes, damnari non dubitent non credentes et 
audeant iam dicere, si possunt, a iusto Deo damnari nihil mali ex origine 
trahentes et peccati contagium non habentes.”2°%8 The same line of argu- 
ment is to be found in Epistula 194, 46 (418, to a priest named Sixtus). 
According to Augustine, Pelagians argue against the forgiveness of sins in 
infant baptism, although they admit that infants believe via the heart and 
lips of adults. They likewise agree on the basis of Jn. 3,5 that children must 
be baptised in order to enter the kingdom of heaven. If they recognise all 
these things, Augustine argues, then they must also listen to Mk. 16,16. 
"Those who do not believe will be condemned.' "Sicut ergo audiunt Domi- 
num dicentem: qui non renatus fuerit ex aqua et spiritu, non intrabit in 
regnum caelorum [Jn. 3,5], propter quod eos baptizandos esse concedunt, 
sic audiant eundem Dominum dicentem: qui non crediderit, condemna- 
bitur [Mk. 16,16], quia sicut eos renasci per ministerium baptizantium ita 
etiam credere per corda et ora respondentium confitentur. Audeant ergo 
dicere, quod a iusto Deo innocens condemnabitur, si nullo uinculo pec- 
cati originalis innectitur."299 

The majority of references to Jn. 3,5 within Augustine's oeuvre are to 
be found in the anti-Pelagian corpus. In De peccatorum meritis et remis- 


?98 Epistula 193, 4. [CSEL 57 p. 170/6-15.] 

299 Epistula 194, 46. [CSEL p. 57 213/5-13.] 

Epistula 194, 46 adds that the rite of exorcism in the baptism of infantes only makes 
sense if the devil has power over them through sin. In other words, the exorcism ritual 
demonstrates that original sin lies at the basis of the necessity of infant baptism. 

Epistula 194, 45 argues that baptism brings about the forgiveness of sins, namely for 
infants. 

Epistula 194, 45. "Dicunt enim ueraciter quidem respondere paruulos per ora gestantium 
in remissionem se credere peccatorum, non tamen quia sibi remittuntur, sed quia credunt, 
quod in ecclesia uel in baptismo remittantur, in quibus inueniuntur, non in quibus nulla 
sunt. Ac per hoc nolunt eos ita baptizari in remissione peccatorum, tamquam in eis fiat ipsa 
remissio, quos contendunt nullum habere peccatum, sed quoniam licet sine peccato in eo 
tamen baptismate baptizantur, quo fit in quibusque peccatoribus remissio peccatorum." 
[CSEL p. 57 212/5-14.] 
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sione et de baptismo paruulorum (411), Augustine accuses the ‘Pelagians’ 
of granting salvation and eternal life to unbaptised infants, in spite of 
the clear language of Jn. 3,3; 3,5, verses that evidently exclude them from 
the kingdom of God and from heaven.?9? Augustine returns again and 
again to Jn. 3,5 in his first anti-Pelagian work. The verse clearly states that 
paruuli do not have access to the kingdom of heaven unless they are bap- 
tised. His opponents point out that Jn. 3,5 only states that one has no 
access to the kingdom without baptism and argue that the text does not 
say that the unbaptised have no access to salvation or eternal life. For this 
reason, they claim that paruuli thus enjoy salvation and eternal life, even 
if they are not baptised, because they have no sin. Augustine's answer is 
unequivocal. If one is not permitted to enter the kingdom, as the ‘Pela- 
gians' agree in relation to unbaptised newborns, this can only have one 
reason, namely sin. If it is necessary for men and women to be renewed 
in baptism, then this is a sign that there is something in us that needs 
to be renewed.501 According to Augustine, Pelagius himself would proba- 
bly be aware that people are not born without sin. He admits after all that 
we need baptism, and that in baptism our sins are forgiven. It is likewise 
probable that he does not believe that people can be without sin. Then he 
would claim on the basis of Jn. 3,5 that either innocent unbaptised new- 
borns without sin are destined for eternal death, or that there is eternal 
life outside of the kingdom of God. Augustine responds to both options 
respectively. Mt. 25,46 states that the righteous are admitted to eternal life 
and all the rest are destined for eternal fire. Eternal death points, as a con- 
sequence, to sin. As a result, unbaptised paruuli are not without sin. More- 
over, a compromise solution — eternal life outside the kingdom - is out of 
the question.?9?? If Rom. 5,12 is unclear in itself, then we must consult clear 
scriptural texts.30? Jn. 3,5; Mt. 1,21 and Mt. 9,12 are clear and demonstrate 
the necessity of baptism and the role of Jesus as redeemer and doctor. All 
of this applies in equal measure, moreover, to paruuli. Unbaptised infants 


300 De peccatorum meritis 1, 26-27. 

Augustine also quotes Jn. 6,54 ('unless you eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink 
his blood, you have no life in you’). Given that children in Augustine's day received com- 
munion during the baptismal ritual, Augustine is thus inclined to associate this Johannine 
pericope with children. 

301 De peccatorum meritis 1, 58. In more general terms, Augustine describes the theol- 
ogy of baptism and unity with Christ based on the third chapter of the gospel of John in 
8858-62. 

302 De peccatorum meritis 3, 6. 

303 De peccatorum meritis 3, 7. 
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cannot enter the kingdom of God, nor can they possess eternal life outside 
the body of Christ. This is only possible if they are incorporated into the 
body of Christ through the sacrament of baptism.504 

In De gratia Christi et de peccato originali 2, 21 (418), Augustine observes 
that the Pelagians do not deny Jn. 3,5, but that they do not recognise the 
fullness of its implications. He points out that Pelagius never claimed that 
infants could enter the kingdom of heaven without baptism. Augustine 
quotes Pelagius who in his turn cites Jn. 3,5 in his Epistula ad Innocentium 
papam. According to Augustine, however, this is not the primary prob- 
lem. The problem with the ‘Pelagians’ is that they deny that paruuli have 
original sin that has to be washed away by baptism. Augustine writes that 
baptism, according to Pelagius, is only necessary to acquire access to the 
kingdom of God, as if eternal life were possible without baptism. Pelagius 
does not want to refuse paruuli the redemption of baptism. Augustine 
notes, however, that Pelagius does not specify whether he means redemp- 
tion from a bad situation to a better one (the grace that redeems from 
original sin) or from a good situation to a better one (the grace that 
enables us to act in a better way). In his Libellus breuissimus, Caelestius 
also subscribed to the redemption of infants, but refused to confess that 
this redemption had anything to do with the sin that was passed down to 
infants from Adam. 

De anima et eius origine (419/420) cites Jn. 3,5 several times. Augustine 
argues that Vincentius Victor is wrong to claim that unbaptised infants 
enjoy the promise of paradise and the kingdom of heaven. According to 
Vincentius, God cannot punish innocent souls (located in sinful flesh) 
to eternal death without them having warranted it by previous sin. Accord- 
ing to Augustine, however, Vincentius realised the error of his own position. 
It is wrong to claim that paruuli can be saved without the grace of Christ 
and to insist that original sin can be removed without the baptism of 
Christ in which sins are forgiven.$® Vincentius realises his error when 
he states that we must pray continuously for such unbaptised paruuli. 
Augustine rounds off his argument with Jn. 3,5 and Mt. 10,39. No one can 
become a member of Christ unless he or she is baptised or dies for Christ.506 


30^ De peccatorum meritis 3, 8. See our discussion of Mt. 9,12. 

305 Vincentius apparently believed in original sin. At the same time, however, he 
claimed that the souls of newborn infants were innocent. As a result, Augustine argues, 
he reduced original sin (in relation to newborns) to the sinful body. 

306 De anima et eius origine 1, 10. 

The first book of De anima et eius origine is addressed to Renatus, who had sent books 
by Vincentius Victor to Augustine. De anima et eius origine 1, 4-16 contains a list of errors 
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According to Augustine, the Catholic councils and the Apostolic See 
rightly condemned the Pelagian haeretici because they dared to ascribe a 
place of rest and redemption to unbaptised infants outside the kingdom 
of heaven, and did so by denying the peccatum originale. As a Catholic, 
Vincentius accepted the peccatum originale, but he claimed at the same 
time that unbaptised infants have access to paradise without baptism and 
that they are even admitted to the kingdom of heaven after the resurrec- 
tion. According to Vincentius, paruuli, are not subject to condemnation, 
in spite of the fact that they are not set free from original sin through bap- 
tism. In his opinion, they enjoy paradise after they die until they are taken 
into the kingdom of heaven after the resurrection. Once again, Augustine 
deploys the combination of Jn. 3,5 and Mt. 10,39 in his response. With the 
exception of the martyrs, redemption is only possible through baptism.507 
Augustine insists that no distinction can be made between the kingdom 
of heaven for the baptised and a so-called alternative part of the kingdom 
of God for the unbaptised. Jn. 3,5 makes no distinction between the king- 
dom of God and the kingdom of heaven. This becomes clear when we 
compare the verse in question with Jn. 3,3, which states that those who 
are not reborn cannot see the kingdom of God. Jn. 3,5 states that those 
who are not reborn cannot enter the kingdom of heaven. Given that 'see- 
ing' and 'entering' both refer to the same reality, the 'kingdom of heaven' 
and the 'kingdom of God' must likewise be the same reality. These two 
different ways of referring to the same reality allow us to argue that there 
can be no access to the kingdom of heaven without baptism.?9? Augustine 


detected by Augustine in the said books. Vincentius Victor wrote the books in question 
as a reaction to Augustine's Epistula 190 to Optatus, in which Augustine confessed his 
uncertainty about the origin of the human soul: did it come from Adam or was it created 
individually by God? Vincentius clearly opts for the creationist perspective in the debate. 

307 De anima et eius origine 2, 17. 

De anima et eius origine 2 is addressed to the Spanish presbyter Petrus. In $13-8$17, 
Augustine turns his attention to Vincentius' erroneous opinions concerning the fate of 
unbaptised paruuli. De anima et eius origine 2, 16-17 explains the claim that one cannot 
enter the kingdom of heaven without baptism. De anima et eius origine 2, 17 alludes to Paul 
and Rom. 5,18: “the sin of one led to the death of all." The conclusion is clear. No one is 
able to rid themselves of original sin without baptism. Augustine reinforces his conclusion 
with reference to Mk. 16,16: ‘the one who believes and is baptised will be saved; but the 
one who does not believe will be condemned.’ He thus concludes that faith and baptism 
are necessary for redemption. In the case of the paruuli, this faith is given expression by 
adults, so that the said paruuli need not be condemned. 

308 De anima et eius origine 3, 17. 

The third book of De anima et eius origine is addressed directly to Vincentius Victor. De 
anima et eius origine 3, 3-19 offers an overview of eleven errors Augustine found in the 
latter’s work. 
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states repeatedly that Vincentius is Catholic and thus accepts the doc- 
trine of original sin. Nevertheless, he claims that unbaptised infants are 
welcomed into paradise after death and are later granted access to the 
kingdom of heaven after the resurrection. Augustine judges the claim that 
infants acquire forgiveness of original sin and access to the heaven with- 
out baptism to be even more perverse than the Pelagian claim. Pelagius, 
he observes, at least upholds the content of Jn. 3,5 and accepts that unbap- 
tised paruuli - whom he considers to be free of every sin — cannot enter 
the kingdom of heaven. Vincentius, by contrast, does grant them access 
to the kingdom, although he believes they were born in sin. In other 
words, he grants them absolution and access to the kingdom of heaven 
without baptism. Augustine does not flinch from the argument found in 
Jn. 3,5. Christ himself declares in the text that those who are not baptised 
have no access to the kingdom (of God).309 

Augustine also brings Jn. 3,5 to bear in his polemic with Julian of 
Aeclanum, using the verse in Contra Iulianum (421-422) as an argument 
in support of the necessity of infant baptism on account of original sin. 
Julian permits paruuli to be baptised, yet he is convinced, Augustine 
observes, that they are not redeemed, liberated, purified and saved from 
the devil in being baptised. Augustine insists, by contrast, that for infants 
to be redeemed, they must be sick; for them to be liberated, they must be 
bound by slavery; for them to be purified, they must be impure; for them 
to be saved, they must be under the power of the devil. Where infants 
are concerned, however, this is a question of original sin and not per- 
sonal sin, something Julian denies. Jn. 3,5 is thus employed as an argu- 
ment against Julian.?!? There can be no eternal life outside the kingdom 
of God. According to Rom. 6,2-3, even paruuli are baptised in the death of 
Christ. No one is excluded. Jn. 3,5 is likewise not restricted to adults 
but includes paruuli.8 The verse acquires the same function in Contra 
Iulianum opus imperfectum (429/430), serving as an argument against the 
hypothesis that unbaptised infants enjoy eternal bliss outside the king- 
dom of God. Augustine uses the verse to argue that such a distinction does 
not exist. In the context of his debate with Julian, moreover, he asks what 
the reason might be for locating unbaptised infants outside the kingdom — 


309 De anima et eius origine 3, 19. Augustine repeats that the Pelagians claim that unbap- 
tised infants enter the kingdom because they deny original sin. He makes no distinction in 
this paragraph between the kingdom of God and the kingdom of heaven. 

310 Contra Iulianum 3, 8. 

31! Contra Iulianum 6, 10. 
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where they are unhappy, if original sin is denied.?'? Jn. 3,5 also refers to 
paruuli. The latter may not yet have committed personal sins, but they 
nevertheless bear the sin of Adam (Rom. 5,12).3? Augustine considers it a 
‘profound mystery’ that the children of believers die too early to be bap- 
tised, while the children of unbelievers and blasphemers — people who 
malign God's grace — are baptised in time and enter the kingdom of God. 
Redemption is, in the last analysis, grace, and is not based on the merits 
of one's parents.3!4 

Jn. 3,5 is referred to many times throughout Augustine’s oeuvre and ina 
variety of contexts. Outside the Pelagian controversy, he uses the verse to 
underline the necessity of baptism in general. The use of the verse in rela- 
tion to the baptismus paruulorum begins with the Pelagian controversy 
and evolves into a frequently recurring anti-Pelagian topos. No baptism 
means no access to the regnum caelorum/regnum Dei, and it is only within 
this regnum that we are granted redemption and eternal life. It is inter- 
esting to observe, however, that sermo 294 is the only (anti-Pelagian) 
homily — in both the sermones ad populum and the entire sermon genre — 
that cites Jn. 3,5 as part of the argument for the necessity of baptising 
infantes. Although Jn. 3,5 reappears time and again as an argument for 
the necessity of baptising newborns in his anti-Pelagian treatises, this 
is the only place in Augustine’s sermons in which we find the verse used 
in this sense. 


44 JN. 3,13 


Nemo ascendit in caelum, nisi qui de caelo descendit. 
(sermones 144, 5; 294, 9-10.) 


Jn. 3,13 appears with regularity in Augustine’s writings. It is mentioned 
once in an early work — De agone christiano 27 (396) — where he observes 
that some try to use the verse to deny that Christ ascended in bodily form 
since he did not descend in bodily form. Augustine insists that this inter- 
pretation is a misunderstanding of the verse. The body of the Lord did not 
ascend (“non ascendit”) into heaven, but was raised into heaven (“levatum 
est in caelum”). 

Jn. 3,13 is later used as an anti-Arian argument in Contra sermonem Arri- 
anorum 6 (419) where Augustine employs the verse to support the unity of 


32 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 2, 113. 
333 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 2, 161. 
3^ Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 6, 12. 
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human nature and divine nature in the one Christ.?!5 Augustine likewise 
cites the verse in this sense in Contra Maximinum Arrianum (427/428).516 

The majority of references to this verse are to be located within the 
sermon genre, for the most part in support of Christological and ecclesio- 
logical unity. Enarratio in Psalmum 122, 1 (before 411)? argues that human 
persons are unable to ascend of their own accord and can only do so by 
attaching themselves to Christ. Christ ascended as head together with 
his body the church. Christ made the church without stain for himself. 
Augustine alludes here to Eph. 5,27. Christ ascended, but not without the 
faithful who are so closely united with him that they are the members 
of his body. At the same time, Augustine reads in Acts 9,4 that Christ 
remains here on earth in his members. Christ asked Saul: *why are you 
persecuting me? Christ is on earth as compassionate caritas. At the same 
time, the faithful are already with him in heaven in hopeful caritas.?!9 
The verse appears with regularity in the tractatus on the gospel of John. 
In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 12 (406/407)?? combines Jn. 313 with 
Jn. 3,5, on which basis Augustine argues that people become children of 
God through Christ descended from heaven. As God Christ created human- 
kind, as human being Christ recreated humankind.3”° Jn. 313 means that 
people ascend to heaven in and through Christ, within this unity and 
not outside it.??! In Johannis euangelium tractatus 14, 7 (406/407)??? uses 
Jn. 313 and Jn. 3,31-32 to emphasise that the Lord is in heaven with the 
Father and that Christ is the Word of God. In Iohannis euangelium trac- 
tatus 27; 31 and 111 used Jn. 3,13 to underline Christological unity: Christ's 


315 The broader context is the unity of the person of Christ. He is by nature son of God 
and through grace son of man. 

316 Contra Maximinum Arrianum 2, 20, 3. 

See also Contra Maximinum Arrianum 2, 9, 1, a text that deals with the invisibility of 
God. In his commentary on Jn. 118, Augustine points out that no one has seen God. This 
means the human beings have not seen God. As Mt. 18,0 states, however, angels can see 
God. Jn. 3,13 is parallel to this in that it states than no one can ascend into heaven. Since 
angels ascend into heaven and descend from heaven, however, the verse can only refer to 
human beings. 

37 Müller: not before 405 and before 411, Zarb: December 412, Rondet spring 408 (or 
407)/415, Le Landais: December 414-August 415, La Bonnardière: winter 406 before Easter 
407?, Poque: February/March 407. 

318 Col. 3,1-3 indicates that believers are already in heaven. Paul said this as if it was 
already a reality. Augustine points out that the reference is to the future and is only a 
reality ‘in hope’. 

319 La Bonnardiére/Berrouard: 406/407. 

320 In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 12, 8. 

321 In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 12, 9. 

322 La Bonnardiére/Berrouard: 406/407. 
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two natures constitute one unity. Christ is one person, son of man and 
Son of God. Jn. 313 demonstrates that the son of man is in heaven 
and that the Son of God and the son of man are the one Christ.??3 Christ's 
place is in heaven. He has never left heaven, not even when he was on 
earth. He declared in Jn. 3,13 that he was in heaven at the moment he was 
on earth.??^ Christ did not say that the son of man ‘will be’ in heaven but 
stated that he was already in heaven. The reason for this is the unity ofthe 
person of Christ. According to this unity, God is man and man is God in 
Christ.325 

Outside the anti-Pelagian sermones ad populum, Jn. 3,13 also appears 
in sermones that tend to be dated early. In Sermo 91, 7 (400),??6 for exam- 
ple, Augustine preaches with reference to Jn. 3,13 that believers can only 
ascend with Christ by being incorporated into his body as a member.#27 
Christ is the only one to have ascended, and we can only ascend by cling- 
ing to him, by being part of him. Indeed, Christ as head is one person with 
the body. Sermo 362, 16 (403)%28 deals with the resurrection of the dead. 
Given that his home was always in heaven, Christ remained celestial. The 
Son of God also became a human person by accepting an earthly body. 
Only the one who has descended can ascend, and this is the case with 
Christ. If others ascend by the grace of Christ it is because they are his 
body. In this way there is only one person who descends and ascends. 
Via Jn. 313, Augustine underlines unity with Christ in combination with 
Eph. 5,31/Gn. 2,24 — ‘two in one flesh’ - and Mk. 10,8 — ‘not two but one 
flesh’.329 Two early sermones allude to Jn. 3,13 from a liturgical perspective, 


323 [n Johannis euangelium tractatus 27, 4: Berrouard: 414. 

37^ [n Iohannis euangelium tractatus 31, 9: Berrouard: 414. 

Similarly, Jn. 313 appears in Epistula 187, 9 (mid-417, to Claudius Postumus Dardanus). 
While Christ was in heaven as God, he was also on earth as a man. 

325 In Iohannis euangelium tractatus m, 2: Berrouard: early 419. 

326 Rebillard: —, Gryson: circa 400, Hill: 400. 

327 s. 91, 7. Christ is the way that we should follow upwards. Christ left his Father when 
he became a man. He left his mother, the synagogue, to attach himself to his bride, the 
church. 

328 Rebillard: winter 410—411, Gryson: December 403, Hill: 411. 

329 s, 362, 16. Since we already share in the resurrection through faith, we should focus 
on the things above and not on the things on earth. The earthly human person has earthly 
desires. The human person was born through the union of man and woman, and in this union 
original sin was passed on. The body of the Lord, however, was created in a virgin womb 
without passion. Christ took on an earthly body, but he was not an earthly person. Rather 
he was a celestial person, from heaven. If Christ allows believers to be celestial through 
grace, how much more is he himself a celestial person, since he has no sin in him. 

s. 362, 16. "Si quis autem quaerit cur hominem secundum non in caelo dixerit, sed de 
caelo, cum et ipse Dominus de terra corpus acceperit, quia utique Maria ex Adam et Eua 
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namely in relation to the feast of the Ascension. Delivered on the said 
feast, sermo 265B (396-397)??? opens with the argument that Christ 
offered Jn. 3,13 in response to the following question: how can a body 
ascend into heaven if it did not descend from heaven? Christ's humanity 
was linked to his divinity in such a way that the Word, the soul and the 
flesh was one Christ, one person.??! Sermo 263A (396-397)??? contains a 
typically Augustinian appeal on the feast of the Ascension: sursum cor, 
‘let our hearts ascend with the Lord.’ Just as Christ ascended without leav- 
ing humanity behind, so humanity is already with him, although what 
humanity has been promised has not yet taken place in the human body. 
He ascended above the heavens while at the same time suffering on earth 
what humans suffer as his members (cf. Acts 9,4).888 On the other hand, 
he did not leave heaven when he came down to earth for humankind, nor 
did he abandon humankind when he ascended into heaven. After 


erat progenita; intellegat terrenum hominem secundum terrenam concupiscentiam dic- 
tum: et quoniam affectus ille terrenus est, quo per concubitum maris et feminae nascuntur 
homines, trahentes etiam ex parentibus originale peccatum; corpus autem Domini nullo 
tali affectu ex utero uirginali creatum est, quamuis de terra Christus assumpserit carnem, 
quod intellegitur Spiritus Sanctus significare, dicens, ueritas de terra orta est [Ps. 84,12]; 
non tamen terrenus, sed caelestis homo, et de caelo dicitur. Si enim suis hoc fidelibus per 
gratiam praestitit, ut recte dicat apostolus, nostra enim conuersatio in caelis est [Phil. 
3,20]: quanto magis ipse caelestis homo, et de caelo dicendus est, in quo nullum unquam 
peccatum fuit? Propter peccatum enim dictum est homini, terra es, et in terram ibis [Gn. 
3,19]. De caelo ergo caelestis homo ille rectissime dicitur, cuius conuersatio de caelo nun- 
quam recessit: quamuis Dei filius etiam hominis filius factus de terra corpus assumpserit, 
id est, formam serui. Non enim ascendit, nisi qui descendit. Quia etsi ceteri, quibuscumque 
donauerit ascendunt, uel potius eius gratia leuantur in caelum, etiam sic ipse ascendit, 
quia corpus eius fiunt; et secundum hoc unus ascendit: quoniam sacramentum magnum 
in Christo et ecclesia exponit apostolus, quo scriptum est, et erunt duo in carnem unam 
[Eph. 5,31]. Vnde etiam dicitur, igitur non iam duo, sed una caro [Mt. 19,6]. Quapropter 
nemo ascendit in caelum, nisi qui de caelo descendit, filius hominis, qui est in caelo 
[Jn. 3,13]. Propter hoc enim addidit, qui est in caelo [Jn. 3,13], ne quisquam eius conuer- 
sationem de caelo recessisse arbitraretur, cum per terrenum corpus in terra hominibus 
appareret. Ergo sicut portauimus imaginem terreni, portemus et imaginem eius qui de 
caelo est [1 Cor. 15,49], interim fide, per quam etiam cum illo resurreximus: ut et sursum 
cor habeamus, ubi Christus est in dextera Dei sedens; et ideo quae sursum sunt quaera- 
mus, atque sapiamus, non quae super terram." [PL 39 cc. 1621/19-1622/2. | 

330 s, casin. 2, 76, 2. Rebillard: Ascension 396-397, Gryson: Ascension 396-397, Hill: 
Ascension 396-397. 

331 s, 265B, 2. 

332 s, May 98. Rebillard: Ascension 396-397, Gryson: Ascension 396/400, Hill: Ascension 
396-397. 

333 People must endure hardship here on earth in such a way that they will enjoy rest 
in heaven with Christ through faith, hope and charity. It is in this way that we are unified 
with Christ. Christ is bound to humankind in heaven, and humankind here on earth to 
Christ. 
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all, Jn. 3,13 states that the son of man ‘is’ in heaven and not ‘shall be’ in 
heaven.??^ Jn. 313 likewise refers to humanity, in particular in relation 
to the unity of humanity with Christ. Christ is the head and we are his 
body. We are in Christ because of grace. In him we ascend, as one. Jn. 
3,13 is coupled with Gal. 316 (Christ is the seed of Abraham) and Gal. 
3,29 (we are the seed of Abraham). This means that humanity and Christ 
form the same seed. Humanity is thus not separated from Christ when He 
ascends.335 Some haeretici protest: ‘how can a body that did not descend 
from heaven ascend to heaven?’ According to Augustine, Jn. 3,13 refers to 
the person and not to something the person had. Christ came down to 
earth without the clothing of a body and he ascended with the clothing of 
a body. The body he took to himself did not make him a different person. 
If he is no other person even when unified with humanity, then it is even 
less likely that he changed when he took on a body.?36 As is evident from 
Eph. 5,31-32 and Mk. 10,8, the human person shall also ascend, thanks 
(only) to unity with Christ.33” 

De peccatorum meritis et remissione et de baptismo paruulorum 60 (411) 
quotes Jn. 3,13, in combination with Jn. 3,5, in the context of infant bap- 
tism. Humans can only ascend if they have become a member of Christ, 
and this takes place in baptism.558 

Jn. 3,13 is a relatively rare verse within Augustine's writings. He quotes 
it for the most part within a Christological framework, and only occasion- 
ally in relation to the theme of baptism. Only De peccatorum meritis and 
sermo 294 offer an anti-Pelagian reading of the verse by applying it to the 
necessity of infant baptism. In this manner, the solid relationship between 
the said tractate and sermon, which we already observed in our scriptural 
analysis, is further confirmed. 


334 s. 263A, 1. 

335 s, 263A, 2. In heaven, humankind will cast off the flesh of mortality. The body shall 
be raised with ease if the spirit is not pushed down with the heavy burden of sin. 

336 This is just the same as the person who climbs a mountain or a wall dressed or 
armed, only to return unclothed and unarmed as the same person. 

337 s, 263A, 3. 

338 De peccatorum meritis 59 quotes Jn. 31—21 in order to sketch the full context. See De 
peccatorum meritis 1, 58 and the discussion of Jn. 3,5. 
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As is evident from our status quaestionis, sermones 293 and 294 have been 
the subject of extensive study in the Augustine research. They are treated 
in studies on liturgy, on Augustine's Christology, and with respect to their 
content-related location within the (first phase of) the Pelagian contro- 
versy. This secondary literature, however, has tended not to notice the 
importance of sermo 294 in particular, both internally (within the sermon 
genre) and externally (in comparison with Augustine's entire oeuvre). 
Within the sermon corpus we have observed that the theme of the 
necessity of infant baptism is discussed with relative infrequency in 
the (anti-Pelagian) sermones ad populum. Sermo 293 and in particular 
sermo 294 deal with the topic without diffidence. Indeed, sermo 294 is the 
only homily entirely devoted to the topic, a sermon in which Augustine 
collected a complete scriptural dossier and, in spite of the occasionally 
untidy structure, endeavoured to counter the positions of his opponents 
one by one. Moreover, the specific combination of scriptural quotations 
as arguments pro infant baptism is not fully paralleled in any of the 
other sermones. We also observed with respect to the cohesion between 
the chronology and content of the sermones that similar treatments of the 
subject of the baptismus paruulorum — rooted namely in the necessity 
of baptism on account of original sin and the opposition between Adam 
and the sinless Christ — tended to concentrate around the year 413, in 
particular sermones n5, 174, 176, 351. When he preaches about the topic 
later, he does not seem to focus so much on explaining the reason for 
infant baptism — as a topic in itself — but does so to illustrate original sin in 
general and more specifically as a stepping stone towards his argument 
against the Pelagian notion of impeccantia. Augustine insists that the 
forgiveness of sins in baptism implies the absence of impeccantia. When 
he deals with the topic of infant baptism in sermones 151, 165, 170, 181, 
183 rooted in the general sinfulness of humanity as sharers in the sin of 
Adam, the sermons in question tend for the most part to be dated around 
the year 417. In these sermones also, however, the status and fate of the 
infantes is not the primary subject. The point of departure here rather is 
the theme of the ongoing consequences of the fall for all humanity. In 
short, infant baptism is not a prominent homiletical topic. When it does 
take precedence, then the homily in question tends to be situated around 
413. These observations support a twofold conclusion. On the one hand, 
it would appear that Augustine dared to touch on pastorally difficult sub- 
jects such as the damnatio of unbaptised infants. On the other hand, it is 
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evident that he only does this on relatively rare occasions, although the 
necessity of baptism for the salvation of paruuli was one ofthe core points 
in his anti-Pelagian polemic, a point to which he returned again and 
again in his anti-Pelagian treatises. This observation underlined the need 
for a study of external comparative material, leading us to place sermones 
293-294 side by side with De peccatorum meritis et remissione peccatorum 
et de baptismo paruulorum and examine the four central scriptural quota- 
tions from these two sermones (and the anti-Pelagian sermones) in the 
light of Augustine's entire oeuvre. 

When we place sermones 293 and 294 side by side with the anti-Pelagian 
treatises, our first conclusion must be that the sermons did not introduce 
new content-related material into the Pelagian controversy. Augustine 
borrows the content of sermo 294 in part from De peccatorum meritis. 
Sermo 294 is not simply a summary of the treatise, however, since impor- 
tant elements from the latter are not included in the former. The sermon 
in question was delivered a year after the composition of De peccatorum 
meritis. The fact that it does not introduce new arguments or scriptural 
elements into the debate might suggest that he received no extra infor- 
mation on the position of his opponents in Carthage during this period. 
The difference between the treatise and the homily might also be partly 
explained by the difference in genre together with the difference in their 
respective target audiences. Sermo 294 is less structured than the treatise, 
and this can be explained, also in part, by the stressful situation in which 
the sermon was delivered. Sermo 294 can be understood as one of the 
first anti-Pelagian sermones, closely related in terms of content with ser- 
mones 246, 293, 299, Epistula 98 and De peccatorum meritis. The homily 
foregrounds the theme of infant baptism and the state in which human 
beings are born. These themes will later become a criterion of orthodoxy. 
In this sense, sermo 294 is a locus theologicus, since the homily deals with 
an important and controversial topic. It is not an original locus, however, 
since it does not develop a new theology. 

The strong content-related relationship between sermo 294 (and to a 
lesser extent sermo 293) and De peccatorum meritis, referred to in the first 
part of the present volume, was confirmed by the scriptural analysis in 
the present chapter. Outside the controversy with Julian, Mt. 9,12-13 only 
occurs in De peccatorum meritis and sermones 293-294 (and sermones 174 
and 176) and Mt. 1,21 only in De peccatorum meritis and sermones 293-294 
(and sermo 174). Sermo 294 is the only homily to quote Jn. 3,5, while the 
verse in question can be said to be a topos in the anti-Pelagian litera- 
ture from De peccatorum meritis onwards. Sermo 294 and De peccatorum 
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meritis are the only works in which an anti-Pelagian application of Jn. 313 
to the theme of infant baptism can be found. This observation confirms 
that Augustine's sermones on dogmatic topics can run in close parallel 
with his doctrinal writings. 

Our external study gave rise to a third observation. The theme focus- 
sing on the reason for baptising infants is central to the first phase of 
the Pelagian controversy and this is clearly reflected in sermones 293 and 
294, together with other sermones located in this first phase. Our scrip- 
tural comparison also demonstrated, however, that the same theme, with 
the same argumentation and based on the same biblical verses as those 
quoted in sermones 293 and 294, has a primordial place in Augustine's vio- 
lent quarrel with Julian of Aeclanum. The treatment of the theme of the 
necessity of the baptismus paruulorum in sermo 294 and in the writings 
addressed against Julian has strong parallels, although both use an overtly 
different tone. Sermones 293 and 294 approach the opponent in a friendly, 
courteous and inviting manner. The same theme is treated later in an 
aggressive and condemnatory tone when Julian becomes its focus. After 
413 — and certainly after 417/418 — none of the sermones explicitly deal 
with this topic. Thus, while the baptismus paruulorum is explicitly pres- 
ent in the polemic with Julian, there are no parallels to be found with the 
sermones as a whole. It goes without saying that our conclusions must 
account for the fact that probably only one tenth of Augustine's sermones 
ad populum have been preserved. Nevertheless, the absence of this spe- 
cific topic from the sermons after 417/418 remains an interesting lacuna. 
The suggestion that Augustine no longer dared to preach on the topic 
in front of the general public after 413 may be too bold a claim, bearing 
in mind that he returns to the topic on occasion, especially between 413 
and 417. Perhaps our observation should best be interpreted as follows: 
Augustine felt obliged to preach about the topic — witness sermones 293 
and 294 as pre-eminent examples — because it was important at the time 
to his North African public, but the same topic was considered as a closed 
debate — certainly after the Council of Carthage in 418 — as far as the same 
public were concerned at the time of his polemic with Julian. It might also 
be argued that the debate with Julian on infant baptism does have a place 
in the sermones and that the date of some of the sermones on this topic 
should be revised. Such an argument is not completely convincing, how- 
ever. In the first instance, the chronology of the sermons on infant bap- 
tism is not only determined on the basis of the presence of the said topic. 
Secondly, we have observed that the usual scriptural quotations used 
in the debate with Julian of Aeclanum do not appear in the sermones, 
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barring, by exception, sermo 293 and 294. This observation reinforces the 
hypothesis that Augustine no longer dealt homiletically with the topic of 
infant baptism at the time of his polemic with Julian of Aeclanum. 

Our analysis in the present chapter underlines the uniqueness of 
sermones 293 and 294 within the sermones as a whole. The topic of infant 
baptism is also dealt with in other sermones — although far from fre- 
quently — but not with the same scriptural quotations or with the same 
intensity. The rejection of the medius locus thesis and the conclusion that 
unbaptised paruuli are condemned to eternal damnation is not found 
in any other sermon. Perhaps Augustine was confronted with vehement 
reactions when he delivered sermones 293 and 294 or during his stay in 
Carthage. Perhaps these reactions made him decide not to preach on this 
specific theme again. It is also striking in this regard that when he returned 
to the topic some years later in the same city, he does not formulate his 
arguments with the same precision — sermo 165 excluded, leaving us with 
the question whether the discussion in sermo 165 was addressed in terms 
of content against the Pelagians or was simply a piece of rhetoric or satire 
detached from the Pelagian controversy. 

Without drawing hazardous conclusions, it is also interesting to observe 
that an important portion of the sermones dealing with infant baptism 
can clearly be localised in Carthage (while the other sermones on the topic 
remain unlocalised). It would seem that the topic of infant baptism had 
become the ‘talk of the town’ after the condemnation of Caelestius. This 
would explain why Augustine delivered sermones 293-294 and might also 
explain the vehement reactions of his audience. It might also be the rea- 
son he returned to the topic in Carthage in sermones 165 and 174. Local 
context and debate, in other words, may have had considerable influence 
on the content of Augustine's sermones. In a particularly concrete way, ser- 
mones 293 and 294 illustrate the Sitz-im-Leben of Augustine's homiletics. 
Sermo 293 provides the concrete occasion of sermo 294. Moreover, there 
are a number of elements that point to 'theological disquiet', which may 
have inspired him to deliver the said sermones and determined the con- 
tent thereof (and perhaps even the unstructured character of sermo 294). 
In addition to the indications suggesting vehement reaction to sermones 
293 and 294, Augustine's comment in sermo 294 on the 'Pelagians' increas- 
ing in number (although there is little historical information to support 
it) suggests that in addition to the tense atmosphere, the preacher himself 
also had his concerns. At the same time, and without the possibility of a 
conclusive answer, we must raise the question of the potential audience 
of Augustine's sermones on infant baptism. According to the witness of 
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sermones 293 and 294 these sermons do not appear to have been received 
without incident. Why then do we find no other traces of disquiet in the 
sermons Augustine delivered in Carthage at that moment? Did he preach 
for different audiences? A public made up of theologians and clerics — the 
same group that had condemned Caelestius in relation to the same specific 
topic in 411 — would have agreed with his comment. If there was actual 
unrest during his preaching of sermo 294 (in the basilica maiorum, where 
sermo 293 may also have been delivered), this might suggest a broader 
public, including adherents to Pelagian ideas or parents protesting at the 
idea of unbaptised infants being damned. At a time when infant mortality 
was high and many would have had direct or indirect experience of the 
death of an infant, the topic cannot have be anything less than sensitive. 
The same question can be asked with respect to sermones 115, 174, 176 
and sermo 165. The first series of sermons also deals with the sinfulness of 
newborns, but there would appear to have been no observable resistance 
in this regard. Sermo 165 goes even further. This sermon was delivered in 
Carthage, where the topic, as we have suggested, was a particularly sen- 
sitive one. Nevertheless, like an expert entertainer, Augustine wipes 
the floor here with (his version of) Pelagianism in a sermon based on the 
presupposition that newborns are sinful. Perhaps the sermon presupposes 
a public that was not unfamiliar with theological nuance and lacked pro- 
Pelagian sympathies. It is unlikely, therefore, that sermo 165 was delivered 
to the same public or during the same period of disquiet in which ser- 
mones 293-294 were delivered. 

The present chapter has demonstrated the uniqueness of Augustine’s 
sermones. On the one hand, their doctrinal content squares with his 
systematic treatises on the same topic. At the same time, however, the 
specific context that occasioned and motivated the content of sermones 
293-294, and possible indications of the concrete circumstances in which 
sermo 294 was preached, aptly illustrate the fact that sermones as such are 
‘occasional speeches’. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


PRAYER AS INDICATION OF HUMAN SINFULNESS 


In the previous chapter, we explored Augustine's use of the baptism of 
infants as a liturgical argument and we observed that infant baptism was 
used in the Pelagian controversy in part to reinforce his doctrine of grace. 
In the context of the controversy, however, he also appealed to other 
elements from the Christian liturgy and from spirituality in general. The 
meaning and necessity of prayer played an important role in Augustine's 
anti-Pelagian discourse, prayer in its various forms: liturgical, personal, 
and in particular the Pater Noster. The present chapter focuses in the first 
instance on Augustine's ideas on prayer in general, sketching the impor- 
tance of the topic within the Pelagian controversy. In the second part of 
the chapter we will give the floor to the preacher himself, with a detailed 
presentation of five selected sermons in which prayer is central. We will 
then explore the presence and treatment of the topic within the corpus 
of the anti-Pelagian sermones. A close reading of Augustine's sermones 
on prayer in the second and third parts of the present chapter reveals 
the centrality of the Scriptures to Augustine's arguments on the subject. 
In order to achieve a better understanding of the scriptural basis of his 
thoughts on prayer within the Pelagian controversy, we have selected six 
scriptural quotations that would appear to be central to his explanations 
of prayer in the anti-Pelagian sermones. An inventory of the presence of 
these six biblical references is provided in part four of the chapter. 


1. THE MEANING OF PRAYER IN AUGUSTINE'S THOUGHT 


According to Th. Maschke, the nexus of Augustine's theology of prayer 
lies in a "gracious conformation, the humble restructuring or reforming 
of the Christian's life to the divine will as empowered by the assurance of 
God's grace." This conformation of the human will to the divine does not 
lie within our human capacities. Since human beings are born in sin, this 


! Th. Maschke, ‘St. Augustine’s Theology of Prayer: Gracious Conformation,’ in: 
J. T. E. Lienhard, C. Muller, R. J. Teske (eds.), Augustine. Presbyter Factus Sum, Collectanea 
Augustiniana, P. Lang, New York 1993, 431-446, 431. 
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needs to be ascribed to divine grace. This reality is especially expressed 
in the Lord's Prayer (Mt. 6,9213)? Augustine's reflections on the Lord's 
Prayer have been closely studied by P. F. Beatrice.? The Lord's Prayer 
is an integral part of the baptismal ceremony* and also belongs to the 
(daily) sacrament of the eucharist where it has a fixed place immediately 
after the consecration.? In addition to the sacramental value this prayer 
holds for Augustine, it also plays a prominent role in his doctrine on 
sin. Praying Mt. 6,12 — "Dimitte nobis debita nostra, sicut et nos dimitti- 
mus debitoribus nostris." *And forgive us our debts as we also have forgiven 
our debtors." — grants the baptised forgiveness for the (little, daily) sins 
that inevitably accompany life. One condition for this forgiveness is that 
believers likewise forgive their fellow human beings. The combination 
of the scriptural texts Mt. 6,12 and 13 — “Ne nos inferas in temptationem, 


? "The Lord's Prayer again is the clearest testimony of the need for God's grace, Augus- 
tine says specifically in regards to the Sixth Petition. [n. 39: Epistula 177, 4.] If it were 
possible for people not to be tempted based upon their own abilities or spiritual powers, 
continues Augustine in this line of argument, than that petition would be silly and point- 
less. Even the fact that prayer is an expression of desire and a conforming of the will to 
God's will, says Augustine in a sermon on the Lord's Prayer, is a result of God's gracious 
work. [n. 40: Sermo 56, 4.]" Maschke, 'St. Augustine's Theology of Prayer, 437. 

R. H. Weaver gives a similar thematic analysis of Augustine's opinion on prayer. The 
Lord's Prayer is the paradigm of prayer: "Its petitions establish the direction and param- 
eters of what the believer is to desire and to request (s. 56.3.4)." The prayer's first three 
petitions ask that we be made acceptable before God. This is a process that begins in the 
present life but is completed only in eternal life. The last four petitions request what we 
need for our earthly life. All seven petitions are aimed at one goal only, namely eternal 
life. Prayer ensures the training of this just desire, i.e. the desire for the eternal and not 
for the temporal. Ultimately, the desire to conform one's own prayer to God falls short. 
After all, the praying believer who desires God longs for that which transcends human 
existence. This is why human beings need the Holy Spirit who transforms human igno- 
rance into a desire for God. Paul's call for incessant prayer (1 Thess. 5,17) expresses the 
constant desire for God. This praying desire consists of the conformation of one's own life 
to God. "Augustine placed particular stress on two such expressions of conformity: forgive- 
ness and almsgiving. The former is an internal act; the latter, an external one (s. 58.9110). 
Both are remedies against sin; both are means of achieving peace with one's neighbour; 
both are tests of integrity in prayer (s. 9.1117; 56.12.16; 57.12.12).” R. H. Weaver, ‘Prayer,’ in: 
A. D. Fitzgerald (ed.), Augustine through the Ages, 670—675, 672, 673. 

3 P. F. Beatrice, ‘Lord’s Prayer,’ in: A. D. Fitzgerald (ed.), Augustine through the Ages, 
506—509. 

^ The explanation of this prayer in the liturgical context enjoys special significance, 
particularly in sermones 56—59. These sermons consist of the explanation of this prayer in 
the context of the pre-baptismal formation of catechumens during the traditio orationis 
dominicae on the Sunday before the Easter Vigil, after the redditio symboli, the recitation of 
the Creed. Augustine insists that the faithful need to know what to believe in (through the 
Creed), before learning to whom and how (through the Lord's Prayer) they should pray. 

5 Epistula 149, 2.16. 
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sed libera nos a malo.” “Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil.” — and 1 Jn. 1,8-9 - “Si dixerimus quia peccatum non habemus, nos 
ipsos seducimus, et ueritas in nobis non est. Si autem confessi fuerimus pec- 
cata nostra, fidelis est et iustus, qui dimittat nobis peccata, et mundet nos 
ab omni iniquitate." “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
the truth is not in us. If we confess our sins, He who is faithful and just will 
forgive our sins and cleanse us from all unrighteousness." — implies for Augus- 
tine that no human being is without sin after baptism. He first positions 
1 Jn. 1,8 against the Donatist demand that ministers should be free from 
sin and that all sinners should be excluded from the church. This demand 
is pointless, according to Augustine, since no one on earth is free from sin. 
He then uses the verse to refute the so-called Pelagian claim that it would 
be theoretically possible for humans to be without sin.® 

As V. H. Drecoll demonstrates in his analysis of Augustine's thinking on 
grace, the meaning and nature of prayer is one of the points of discussion 
in the Pelagian controversy." At the beginning of the Pelagian controversy 
(411-413), Augustine formulates in De Spiritu et Littera that faith is a gift 
of God. The uoluntas (will) with which one believes, after all, is a donum 
Dei (gift of God). Drecoll points out that to Augustine this faith is a pray- 
ing faith. "Statt dessen bezieht er sich auf die Reihenfolge von Ps. 102, 
2—5, die zeige, daß der bittende Glaube in der Liebe tätig sei (spir. et litt. 
59)."? From an anti-Pelagian point of view, the canons of the Council of 
Carthage (01/05/418) stipulated the meaning of the Lord's Prayer.? This 
prayer expresses the enduring sinfulness of human beings after baptism, 
a sinfulness that attests to the presence of original sin. In his discussions 
with the monks of Hadrumetum (426/427), Augustine writes in De cor- 
reptione et gratia that correptio is also necessary in addition to prayer. A 
morally virtuous life may be a grace of God, but it does not discharge us of 


$ Beatrice, 'Lord's Prayer, 507—508. 

Augustine is in line with Cyprian's interpretation at this juncture (De oratione dominica 
22), and that of Optatus of Mileve (De Schismate donatistarum 2, 20). On the place of the 
Lord's Prayer in the spiritual life of every believer, and on the inner disposition to pray and 
the subject of prayer, see also Epistula 130 to Proba. Beatrice, "Lord's Prayer,’ 508. 

7 Drecoll, ‘Gratia, 182-242. 

Within the context of his anti-Donatist ecclesiology (400—410), Augustine contrasts car- 
nalis and spiritalis for the first time, the latter standing for inner renewal. However, the 
redeemed person is not free from sin, but has to pray every day for the forgiveness of sins 
using the Lord's Prayer. Contra litteras Petiliani 2, 237. Drecoll, ‘Gratia,’ 202. 

8 Drecoll, ‘Gratia,’ 207. 

9 Drecoll, ‘Gratia, 213—214. 
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the moral responsibility for the faults of our fellow humans.!? Within the 
context of so-called Semipelagianism (426), Augustine demonstrates in 
De dono perseuerantiae that the persuerantia is a gift of God. This can be 
seen in the prayer in Mt. 613, namely the petition to be helped by God in 
the struggle against future temptations. For this idea, Augustine appeals 
to Cyprian's De oratione dominica. “Im Grunde würde das Vaterunser “ad 
causam gratiae" ausreichen (perseu. 13).”!! 

Pelagius is reproached by Augustine for being too unilateral in consid- 
ering prayer a merely human initiative. Just as Pelagius denies the need 
for grace, he is likewise negative with respect to the appeal to prayer. 
While Pelagius explicitly affirmed the necessity of the phrase in the Lord's 
Prayer 'and lead us not into temptation', debate already existed on how 
exactly he interpreted the phrase. A number of Pelagians were convinced 
that human beings could resist temptation fully on their own and that 
God would never bring human beings into moral temptation. Inciden- 
tally, according to them it is wrong to pray for something that God had 
already placed within the human capacity (of sinlessness) from the very 
beginning. This is why they claimed that the prayer 'and lead us not into 
temptation' signifies a request not to be put in physical danger (such as 
to fall from a horse or to be robbed).? 

J.-A. Vinel demonstrates that in addition to the practice of baptismus 
paruulorum (infant baptism), prayer (particularly the daily Lord's Prayer, 
the oratio fidelium, the oratio super populorum [or the benedictio] and the 
Eucharistic Anaphor) functioned as a liturgical arguments against 
the Pelagians.? These prayers generally illustrate the insufficiency of 


10 Drecoll, ‘Gratia, 221. 

11 Drecoll, ‘Gratia, 225. 

12 J. Comeliau, ‘À propos de la prière de Pélage, Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique 31 (1935), 
77-89. J. Ferguson, Pelagius: A Historical and Theological Study, Heffer, Cambridge 1956, 66; 
94; 181-182. T. J. van Bavel, Als je hart bidt...: Augustinus' leer over het gebed, Augustijns 
Historisch Instituut, Leuven 2001, 67; 124; 149; 174. 

For the meaning and role of prayer in the totality of Pelagius's writings and his time, 
see: C. Garcia-Sanchez, Pelagius and Christian Initiation: A Study in Historical Theology, 
Ann Arbor, Washington 1978, 274-284. It would appear from this study that while Pelagius 
did indeed write a number of times on prayer it remained limited. Pelagius clearly did not 
ignore prayer, but it was evidently not central to his discourse. 

Such reproaches and such an interpretation do Pelagius an injustice, especially when 
we explore his treatment of prayer in his Commentary to the Romans and other early 
writings. 

I3 J.-A. Vinel, L'argument liturgique opposé par saint Augustin aux Pélagiens, Questions 
liturgiques 68 (1987), 209-241. 
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human capacities. More specifically, they reveal that even after baptism 
the believer has a need for forgiveness and that the baptised believer 
cannot resist concupiscentia without the support of grace. Vinel explores 
the various steps in Augustine's ‘liturgical argumentation’: “What then 
is the rationality that governs this appeal to the liturgical argument? From 
the debate with the Pelagians five factors emerge. In order for the liturgy 
to show the doctrinal truth it contains, one needs (1) an effective practice 
or behaviour, (2) covered by the auctoritas Ecclesiae and (3) accomplished 
in good faith, meaning veraciter et non mendaciter. Given that (4) these 
movements or words cannot be done or pronounced in vain (non inan- 
iter), it is suitable then to ask oneself about (5) their implicit logic. This 
refers, in the case of prayer as a request or [prayer as] an act of grace, to 
the insufficiency of the personal capacities of the praying person.” 

M. Lamberigts points out that the subject of prayer is of no importance 
in Julian’s argumentation, although it does play a role in Augustine's 
reaction to Julian, i.e. concerning three aspects: prayer for forgiveness, 
prayer for help, and prayer for others.5 For Augustine, the prayer in 
Mt. 612-13 expresses human powerlessness, the powerlessness to perse- 
vere in doing good until the end, to obtain forgiveness of sins (Mt. 6,124), 
and not to be led into temptation (Mt. 6,3a).!6 According to Augustine, 
this prayer for forgiveness in Mt. 6,12a testifies to a basic spiritual attitude, 
namely the humble recognition of one's own weakness; of realizing one's 
own weakness to carry out the task of obedience.? The daily prayer of 
Mt. 6,2a proves that no one is without sin after baptism. The apostles too 
were given this commandment.? Augustine repeatedly refers hereby to 


14 [n Epistula 217, 8, for instance, Augustine writes that the oratio fidelium shows that 
grace is not preceded by any merit. Vinel, L'argument liturgique, 224—235, 237-238. "Quelle 
est donc la rationalité qui gouverne ses recours à l'argument liturgique? Du débat avec les 
pélagiens émergent cinq facteurs. Pour que la liturgie puisse montrer la vérité doctrinale 
qu'elle recèle, il faut [1°] une pratique ou un comportement effectifs, [2°] couverts par 
l'auctoritas Ecclesiae et [3?] accomplis en toute bonne foi, c'est-à-dire veraciter et non men- 
daciter. Étant donné que [4?] ces gestes ou paroles ne peuvent étre posés ou prononcés 
fictivement (non inaniter), il convient alors de s'interroger sur [5?] leur logique implicite. 
Celle-ci renvoie, dans le cas de la priére de demande ou d'action de gráce, à l'insuffisance 
des forces propres de l'orant." 

15 Lamberigts, De polemiek, Part II, Vol. I, 342-347; Vol. II, 391-399. 

16 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 1, 105-106. 

17 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 6, 15. 

18 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 3, 116. 

19 Contra duas epistulas pelagianorum 3, 15. 

All sancti from the Old and the New Testament were sinners. Augustine writes this, among 
other things, in Contra duas epistulas pelagianorum 3, 24; 4, 3; 4, 18; 4, 27; 4, 33; 4, 34. 
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1 Jn. 18. During their earthly life, he insists, the baptised are still filii saeculi, 
potential sinners.?? This prayer for forgiveness has a place in the threefold 
process of justification: “Furthermore, justification is bestowed upon us in 
this life according to these three ways: first by the bath of regeneration, 
through which all sins are forgiven; subsequently, by our struggle with 
vices, the guilt of which we are resolved; thirdly, when our prayer in which 
we say Forgive us our debts (Mt. 6,12) is heard, since — however strongly we 
fight against vices - we are human beings. God, however, helps us with 
grace when we fight this corrupted body, He does not forsake us because 
he hears the ones who come to seek forgiveness."?! According to Augustine, 
the holiness of prophets, apostles, and saints does not imply that they 
were free from sin.?? The prayer for forgiveness (Mt. 6,12a) correlates to 
the request not to be led into temptation (Mt. 613a). This temptation 
concerns both the concupiscentia as a general tendency to sin and as sex- 
ual concupiscentia.?? The prayer is thus a request for help in not sinning 
anymore?^ and for liberation from the desire for evil.?5 It is an appeal 
for the recovery of harmony between flesh and spirit,2° for the restora- 
tion of the libertas non peccandi?" In short, Mt. 6,12a; 13a illustrates that a 
human being in this uita mortalis is not free from sin and therefore needs 
help and liberation.?? Together with 1 Jn. 1,8 this refutes the impeccantia 


?0 Contra duas epistulas pelagianorum 3, 4. 

21 Contra Iulianum 3, 23: "Iustificatio porro in hac uita nobis secundum tria ista confer- 
tur: prius, lauacro regenerationis, quo remittuntur cuncta peccata: deinde, congressione 
cum uitiis, a quorum reatu absoluti sumus: tertio, dum nostra exauditur oratio, qua dicimus, 
dimitte nobis debita nostra [Mt. 612]; quoniam quamlibet fortiter contra uitia dimicemus, 
homines sumus; Dei autem gratia sic nos in hoc corruptibili corpore adiuuat dimicantes; 
ut non desit propter quod exaudiat ueniam postulantes." [PL 44 c. 689/23-32.] 

Mt. 612a erases smaller sins but not crimina (Contra duas epistulas pelagianorum 1, 27; 
Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 1, 27; 2, 71). 

22 Contra duas epistulas pelagianorum 1, 28; 4, 18. 

Julian tries to link Augustine to Jovinian, i.e. with the claim that after baptism it is 
impossible for human beings to sin. Augustine replies to this allegation with a combina- 
tion of 1 Jn. 118 and Mt. 6,12, insisting that both Jovinian and Julian are mistaken (Ad 
Florum 1, 98; Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 1, 98; 1, 101). 

23 Contra Iulianum 4, 6. Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 4, 89. 

24 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 1, 105; 2, 227. 

?5 Contra Iulianum 3, 27—28; 4, 6. Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 1, 9o. 

?6 Contra duas epistulas pelagianorum 4, 25. Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 1, 72; 
6, 6; 6, 14. 

27 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 1, 104. 

?8 Contra duas epistulas pelagianorum 4, 2. Contra Iulianum 1, 38. Contra Iulianum opus 
imperfectum 6, 17. 
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thesis.2 These prayers demonstrate that Eph. 5,2630 does not apply to 
the church of this time.?! The church asks for forgiveness and is aware of 
1 Jn. 48. It knows that its members are sinners and that it cannot thus be 
called sine macula et ruga (“without spot or wrinkle”).32 Through baptism 
and the forgiveness of sins, the church on earth is already clean, albeit in 
an imperfect way. This is not yet as it will be at the end of time, when all 
its members will be fully healed. Next to praying for the forgiveness of 
sins and for assistance against temptation, there should also be a prayer 
that the faithful will stand firm in their belief and that non-believers will 
come to faith.?? For Augustine, this prayer for unbelievers proves that God 
is capable of inversing auersa et aduersa cordia.** 


2. FIVE PARADIGMATIC ANTI-PELAGIAN SERMONS ON PRAYER 


2.1 Sermo 115 


Sermo 115 (412-413)% asserts that prayer needs faith (Lk. 18,1, §1), the 
humble faith of the tax collector (Lk. 18,9-14, $2). The Pelagians lack this 


?9 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 1, 108; 2, 165; 2, 227. 

39 "Vt illam sanctificaret mundans lauacro aquae in uerbo; ut exhiberet ipse sibi glo- 
riosam ecclesiam non habentem maculam aut rugam aut aliquid eiusmodi sancta et 
inmaculata." 

31 Contra duas epistulas pelagianorum 4, 17; 4, 27. 

32 Contra duas epistulas pelagianorum 4, 17. De nuptiis 1, 39. Contra Iulianum 4, 29. 

3 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 6, 10; 6, 41. Contra duas epistulas pelagianorum 


w 


4, 26. 
34 


35 


Contra Iulianum 4, 41. Contra duas epistulas pelagianorum 1, 37. 

According to A. Kunzelmann, s. 115 belongs among the early anti-Pelagian sermones, 
in which the anti-Pelagian doctrine of grace in general and the baptism of children in 
particular are present, without however explicitly mentioning the Pelagians by name. Gen- 
erally, this sermon is situated around 413. 

Kunzelmann, ‘Die Chronologie, 465. A.-M. La Bonnardière, ‘Job,’ in: A.-M. La Bon- 
nardière, Livres historiques, (Biblia augustiniana, A.T.), Études Augustiniennes, Paris 1960, 
109—172, 134. J. Burnaby, Amor Dei, 332. Platz, Der Rómerbrief, ug (n. 7). Gryson, Répertoire 
général, 238. 

J. de la Tullaye and G. de Plinval, later confirmed by R. J. O'Connell, assert that s. 15 
(together with s. 292 and s. 294) belong to the sermons Augustine preached according to 
Retractationes 2, 33 in the year 413, prior to his first anti-Pelagian writings. De peccatorum 
meritis is to be considered his first anti-Pelagian tractate. The identification and date are 
problematic, however, since De peccatorum meritis is from 411—412. See chapter 3 (infant 
baptism). De La Tullaye, De Plinval, La crise pélagienne I, 588. O'Connell, The Origin of the 
Soul, 110 (n. 85), 12-113. 

Sermo 115, 1 reveals that the sermo in question is situated in the traditio and redditio of 
the credo and the Pater. V. Grossi explains that the traditio symboli took place one week 
before the traditio of the Pater Noster. Subsequently, the redditio symboli happens on the 
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humility, since they are convinced that they can render themselves just 
($3) and claim that children are born in an innocent state ($4). 

Augustine explains the reciprocity between grace and human activ- 
ity in sermo 115 via the relationship between fides and oratio.3® Praying 
without believing and believing without praying make no sense. Faith 
leads to prayer and prayer leads to faith.?" Faith is grace and our task is 
to pray that this faith does not fail. Augustine stresses that God listens to 
our prayers. When even the unjust judge gave in to the pleadings of the 
widow in Lk. 181—7, God - who himself invites us to pray to him — will 
grant us what we ask. Augustine insists in line with Lk. 181 (“orare, et non 
deficere") that we must persevere in this prayer.?9 

Augustine uses the distinction between the tax collector and the 
Pharisee's prayers in the temple (Lk. 18,913) to introduce a typical anti- 
Pelagian reproach.?? The self-contented Pharisee considers himself iustus 


day of baptism. "In tale presa di coscienza il Credo costituiva per il catecumeno la sintesi 
essenziale delle realtà cristiane alle quali era esortato ad aderire conformandovi la vita. Il 
Pater dal canto suo gli indicava i limiti e le possibilità del suo impegno personale nel poter 
vivere la fede cristiana. Insegnandogli infatti a sapersi rivolgere a Dio gli donava, allo stesso 
tempo, con il programma da svolgere la possiblità di essere fedele alla fede abbraciata. 
I riti del Credo e del Pater perció sintetizzavano insieme l'iniziazione all vita cristiana." 
Grossi, La catechesi battesimale, 61 (n. 36); 65. Cf. Grossi, La liturgia battesimale. 

36 For a discussion of s. u5 in the fides context, see chapter 2 (faith). For the mutual 
link between faith and prayer here in s. 115, 1 — faith fosters prayer and prayer strengthens 
faith — see Maschke, ‘St. Augustine's Theology of Prayer, 437 (n. 36: 444). Cf. Sanchez 
Tapia, ‘La oracion de agradecimiento, 342 (n. 59). 

For the citation of Rom. 10,13-14a as an indication of faith here in s. 115, 1 and in Augus- 
tine's oeuvre as the source of prayer, see: Platz, Der Rómerbrief, 135 (n. 1). 

Sermo n5, 1, among others, illustrates that in addition to the faithful, catechumens, those 
not baptised, and even pagani, haeretici and Iudaei listened to the preaching of Augustine. 
Cf. Klóckener, 'Die Bedeutung der neu entdeckten Augustinus-Predigten,' 134 (n. 14). 

37 s, 115, 1. 

Augustine states in s. 115, 1 that the preacher proclaims the teaching of the Scripture, 
the truth of God. In this context F. Schnitzler writes: "In diesem Zusammenhang gebraucht 
Augustinus das Verbum praesumere und das entsprechende Substantiv praesumptio. So 
wie Augustinus diese beiden Ausdrücke einfügt und auf die Predigt anwendet, lassen sie 
sich kaum mit einem Wort übersetzen. Er will durch praesumere zum Ausdruck bringen, 
daf der Prediger nicht allzu selbstsicher sein und infolgedessen von sich und dem Seini- 
gen (aus seinen eigenen Vorratskammern) predigen darf. Das würde ein schlechtes Ende 
nehmen. Vielmehr soll er ganz auf Gott bauen und das predigen, was Gottes ist." Schnitz- 
ler, Zur Theologie der Verkündigung, 58-59 (n. 66). 

38 s n5, 1. 

39 s. 115, 2. 

According to Augustine, the tax collector symbolises Christ's humility (s. 115, 2; s. 137, 4; 
Enarratio in Psalmum 74, 10). Other frequently quoted examples of this Christian humilitas 
in Augustine's writings are the Canaanite woman, John the Baptist, Peter and Mary. This 
humility, juxtaposed to the Pharisee's self-justification, stands for human self-knowledge, 
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and all others to be sinners. Compared with the tax collector, the Pharisee 
thinks the following about himself: “non sum, inquit, talis qualis iste, per 
iustitias meas, quibus iniquus non sum."? Actually, the Pharisee does not 
want to pray, or to ask something of God. On the contrary, he wants only 
to praise himself and to insult the person who really is praying, namely 
the tax collector. The tax collector testifies to his humility by confessing 
his sins (confiteri). He admits to being a sinner and he asks something of 
God. The tax collector, and not the Pharisee, leaves the temple because 
he humbles himself.^! In this way Augustine criticises what he regards as 
the self-justification of "the impious". They rely, like the Pharisee, on their 
own capacities instead of God's grace. They think they can justify them- 
selves, but in reality they attack God's grace with their superbia.^? Because 
the Pharisee deems himself iustus, he is convinced that he does not need 
to pray Mt. 642a ("dimitte nobis debita nostra") to obtain forgiveness for 
sin. Implicitly, Augustine refers here to the Pelagians.*3 


in other words humbly recognising one's own sinfulness. Schaffner, Christliche Demut, 115 
(n. 96); 187 (n. 146); 278 (n. 62). C£. Vismara, Il tema della povertà, 148 (n. 28). 

Humilitas is a precondition for the beata uita. According to Augustine, humilitas is not 
only a moral category, it is an essential aspect of faith in God as the source of all good. 
For this reason, humility implies accepting the doctrine of grace. Burnaby, Amor Dei, 
73 (n. 4). 

The comparison between the tax collector and the Pharisee is formulated in juridical 
terminology: controuersia, sententia, accusator, reus, iudex. S. Poque observes: “La conclu- 
sion de la parabole était posée par Jésus en schéme de renversement: 'Celui qui s'éléve 
sera abaissé, celui qui s'abaisse sera élevé’, elle est illustrée chez Augustin par l'action 
libératoire du juge qui déboute l'orgueilleux ‘demandeur’ et acquitte l'humble ‘prévenu’.” 
Poque, Le langage symbolique, 137 (n. 121: 96*). 

40 s. n5, 2. [PL 38 c. 656/8-20.] 

^l s, 115, 2. 

42 s. 115, 3. 

G. Lettieri demonstrates that Augustine’s call to not trust one's own uires in s. 115, 3 
(together with De gestis Pelagii 14, 33-34; Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum 1, 19, 37; 2, 7, 
15-8, 17; 2, 10, 22; 4, 6, 12-14; De gratia et libero arbitrio 5, 10-u; De praedestinatione sancto- 
rum 2, 6) is a reaction against Pelagius's interpretation of initium fidei. “[...] come ultimo 
baluardo dell'eresia pelagiana, Agostino confuterà anche la teoria che interpreta la grazia 
non solo come preveniente vocatio alla salvezza, ma anche come dono concesso in seguito 
all'atto di fede dell'uomo: é questa la dottrina "semipelagiana" della gratia subsequens, 
che risponde alla stessa esigenza di lasciare all'uomo l'autonomia della sua voluntà, la 
libertà e il merito, almeno dell'initium fidei, rendendo l'amore di Dio prodotto subsequens 
dell'umana voluntà praecedens, determinante." Lettieri, L'altro Agostino, 315 (n. 41: 351). 

23 s, 115, 3. "Videant nunc, audiant ista nescio qui impie garrientes, et de suis uiribus 
praesumentes audiant qui dicunt, Deus me hominem fecit, iustum ipse me facio. O peior 
et detestabilior Pharisaeo! Pharisaeus ille superbe quidem iustum se dicebat, sed tamen 
inde ille Deo gratias agebat. Iustum se dicebat; sed tamen Deo gratias agebat. Gratias 
tibi, Deus, quia non sum sicut ceteri homines [Lk. 18,11]. Gratias tibi Deus [Lk. 18,11]: gra- 
tias Deo agit, quia non est sicut ceteri homines: et tamen tanquam superbus et inflatus 
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Sermo 115 has characteristics that might locate it at the beginning of 
the Pelagian controversy: names are not yet mentioned, infant baptism is 
in the foreground, and the theme of the difference between the prayer of 
the Pharisee and the prayer of the tax collector (Lk. 18,914) is introduced. 
In se, this sermon is not a systematic exposition on prayer. Concerning 
the relation between grace and human activity, Augustine formulates in 
this sermo that faith is a gift of grace. Since he pointed out in the begin- 
ning of his sermon that faith and prayer implicate each other, the conclu- 
sion is that also prayer is grace. This remains very implicit in the sermon, 
however, which stresses more that we have the task to pray that our faith 
will not fail. Each Christian has the responsibility to pray in the right way, 
namely in a humble way and not as the Pharisee did. In this sense the 
preacher deals rather with the place of human freedom and activity in our 
prayer to God than with prayer as a gift of God's grace. 


2.2 Sermo 351 


Sermo 351, of which the authenticity has long been questioned, can prob- 
ably be dated around 413.44 The sermon deals with the necessity of infant 


reprehenditur; non quia Deo gratias agebat, sed quia uelut nihil sibi addi cupiebat. Gra- 
tias tibi, quia non sum sicut ceteri homines, iniusti [Lk. 18,1]. Ergo tu iustus; ergo nihil 
rogas; ergo iam plenus es; ergo non est tentatio uita humana super terram; ergo iam plenus 
es; ergo iam abundas; ergo iam non est quare dicas, dimitte nobis debita nostra [Mt. 6,2]. 
Quid est ergo qui impie oppugnat gratiam, si reprehenditur qui superbe agit gratias?" 
[PL 38 cc. 656/52-657/12.] 

s. 115, 4 does not deal with the topic of prayer, but exclusively with the necessity of 
infant baptism on account of the peccatum originale. 

For the meaning of sanare in s. 115, 1 and of saluator in s. 115, 4, see Eijkenboom, Het 
Christus-medicusmotief, 66 (n. 1); 79 (n. 3); 167 (n. 2). Cf. F. van der Meer, Augustinus de 
zielzorger: Een studie over de praktijk van een kerkvader, Spectrum, Utrecht/Brussels 1949, 
693. 

For the citation of Rom. 5,20 in s. 5, 4, see Platz, Der Rómerbrief, 119 (n. 7). 

^* While the Maurists have their doubts, they nevertheless maintain the authenticity 
of this sermo (PL 39 c. 1535, n. b.). P. Batifol ascribes it to one of Augustine's contempo- 
raries, an African bishop who preached the sermon between 411 and 412 and who bor- 
rowed frequently from his fellow bishop. K. Adam concludes that the content of s. 351 is 
completely in line with Augustine's thinking, especially s. 351, 9: "Wendung für Wendung 
augustinische Art verrát". F. Di Capua demonstrates on the basis of a study of the prosaic 
rhythm of Augustine's writings that s. 351’s clauses are concordant with Augustine's writ- 
ings. Years later, J. Carola observed: "The latter's authenticity is doubted, nevertheless, its 
content legitimately reflects Augustine's practice [especially that pastors too must pray 
for forgiveness]: ‘Quod si falsum est, unde quotidie [...] debitoribus nostris.’.” Ph. Platz 
considers the citation of Rom. 7,23-25 in s. 351, 1 to be one of the exceptional occurrences 
of Rom. 7 in Augustine's oeuvre prior to 412. According to A. Kunzelmann, who dates this 
sermon in 391, it belongs to Augustine's 'first style'. B. Poschmann insists that the sermon 
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is authentic and rejects Batifol's doubts: “Inhalt wie Form sprechen dagegen durchaus für 
seinen augustinischen Ursprung, und es kann kein Bedenken bestehen, die Predigt als 
aufschlussreichste Quelle für die Busslehre des Kirchenvaters auszuwerten." Reflecting on 
continuity in Augustine's thinking, M. Pontet observes: "Pour se mettre en garde contre 
les positions trop vite prises envers un sermon, qu'on examine le procés du S. 351 Sur la 
Pénitence. Rejeté par Batifoll, puis par K. Adam, son authenticité a été démontrée par le 
Dr. B. Poschmann, Rev. bén. 1934, pp. 18-35." W. Schumacher writes on s. 351, 2: "One of 
the earliest instances in which the reward of the Christian life is described as spiritualis 
occurs in a sermon preached in 391 A.D., where the activities of ecclesiastical authori- 
ties are stated to be of profit to men ad spiritualem salutem." Based on the resemblance 
between s. 351 and s. 352, T. J. van Bavel supports the authenticity of s. 351. A.-M. La Bon- 
nardiére presents an overview of biblical citations in this sermo, which would be typi- 
cal for Augustine. She concludes: *Il est certain que l'auteur du sermon connait la Bible 
d'une connaissance augustinienne. Ce qui paraît assez clair, c'est que le sermon n'est pas 
antérieur à 400 et qu'il manifeste davantage une ambiance antidonatiste qu'une ambi- 
ance antipélagienne." La Bonnardiére also supports the authenticity of the sermo: "[...] 
en effet non seulement se retrouvent fréquemment dans l’œuvre de saint Augustin la plu- 
part des citations scriptuaires de ce sermon, mais encore leur groupement par thémes 
est respecté." Discussing canons 132-133 of the Council of Carthage (419) in the study of 
G. May, A. De Veer contests the authenticity of s. 351, in which elements of canon 133 
appear almost verbatim. P.-P. Verbraken gives an initial overview of the authenticity dis- 
cussion: “authenticité: rejetée (Érasme d’après les Mauristes), affirmée (Mauristes, Kunzel- 
mann, Poschmann, Lambot, Pontet); acceptée (De Bruyne, van Bavel semble-t-il, Crespin, 
Verheijen semble-t-il, la Bonnardière, de Seilhac); douteuse (Clavis, Supplementum, de 
Veer RÉA recensant May, Mandouze, Bouhot); contestée (Lamirande)." In recent discus- 
sion (e.g. by P. Salama, É. Rebillard and in the translation of E. Hill), authenticity is no 
longer debated, but uncertainty on the specific dating remains, and despite the hypoth- 
esis of A.-M. La Bonnardière, A. Kunzelmann's early dating (391/395-400) has resurfaced. 
P.-M. Hombert accepts the sermon's authenticity and deals with its dating in his first 
monograph Gloria Gratiae: “Il est daté de 391 par Kunzelmann. Mais l'argumentation est 
fantaisiste: la longueur du sermon traduirait un prédicateur encore inexpérimenté (Die 
Chronologie, p. 490). Il est certain que le sermon remonte au plus tót à 412. En effet, au 
$2, Augustin parle du baptéme des enfants et de la "remissio originalis peccati". L'expression 
peccatum originale, avec le sens de faute, n'apparaît pas avant le De peccatorum meritis 
(cf. A. Sage, Péché originel. Naissance d'un dogme, art. Cit., p. 233)." By suggesting a date 
of 415-420, Hombert disagrees with T. G. Ring, who sees in s. 351, 4 the first appearance of 
1 Cor. 4,7. Dating sermo Dolbeau 14 in his study of the chronology of the sermones, Hombert 
repeats in a footnote the date he suggested in his previous monograph Gloria Gratiae: 415- 
420. Hombert now adds: "Ayant relu attentivement le sermon, nous préférons aujourd'hui 
l'avancer quelque peu. Le $82 sur le baptême des enfants donné “ad remissionem peccati 
originalis" se comprend tout aussi bien à l'époque du De pecc. mer. et des Ser. 293, 294, 
174 etc. Par ailleurs, si l'association des Ps. 33,9 et 137,6 est fréquente chez Augustin, celle, 
au $ 1, de ces mêmes versets et de Lk. 1811014 (le pharisien et le publicain) est plus spéci- 
fique. Or, on la retrouve dans le Ser. 21, 2 (v. 416 d'aprés A.-M. La Bonnardiére), et surtout, 
en des termes développés qui rapellent de prés le Ser. 351, dans l'En. in Ps 39, 20, préchée 
le 14 juillet 413 à Carthage." K. Adam, Die Kirchliche Sündenvergebung nach dem heiligen 
Augustin, (Forschungen zur Christlichen Literatur- und Dogmengeschichte; 14, 1), Pader- 
born 1917, 7 (n. 1). K. Adam, Die geheime Kirchenbufe nach dem Heiligen Augustin. Eine 
Auseinandersetzung mit B. Poschmann, Kósel, Kempten 1921, 33. P. Batiffol, Études d'histoire 
et de théologie positive. Première série: La discipline de l'arcane. Les origines de la pénitence. 
La hiérarchie primitive. L'agapé, Lecoffre, ed. 8, Paris 1926, 337-362, 357. Carola, Augustine 
of Hippo, 69 (n. 132). A. C. De Veer, "Discussion of: G. May, Anklage- und Zeugnisfühigkeit 
nach der zweiten Sitzung des Konzils zu Karthago vom Jahre 419 (Tübinger Theologische 
Quartalschrift 140 (1960), 163-205), Revue des Études Augustiniennes 9 (1963), 315-316. 
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baptism on account of original sin.4 We observed in the preceding chap- 
ter that — within the sermon genre - this topic belongs at the beginning 
of the Pelagian controversy. 

The main subject of sermo 351 is the value of repentance. Augustine 
opens his sermon with the distinction between the tax collector and the 
Pharisee, i.e. the theme of repentance (Lk. 1810-14),46 which is likewise 


F. Di Capua, Tl ritmo prosaico in s. Agostino,’ in: Miscellanea Agostiniana, Vol. 2, 607—764, 
759 (n. 2). Genn, Trinitát und Amt, 280 (n. 667). Hill (trans., notes), Rotelle (ed.), Sermons 
341-400 on Various Subjects, 134. Gryson, Répertoire général, 553. Hombert, Gloria gratiae, 
216 (n. 183). Hombert, Nouvelles recherches, 463 (n. 21). Kunzelmann, ‘Die Chronologie, 490. 
La Bonnardiére, ‘Les commentaires simultanés de Mat.6,12 et I Jo.L8,' 138-139. T. F. Mar- 
tin, Miser ego homo: Augustine, Paul and the Rhetorical Moment, (Unpublished Doct. Diss. 
Evanston [Illinois]), UMI, Ann Arbor, 1995, 169 (n. 15). Platz, Der Rómerbrief, 131; 148. Pon- 
tet, L'exégése de saint Augustin, 21 (n. 89). B. Poschmann, ‘Die Echtheit des augustinischen 
sermo 351,’ Revue Bénédictine 46 (1934), 18-35, 35. Rebillard, ‘Sermones, 787. T. G. Ring, 
Aurelius Augustinus. Schriften gegen die Pelagianer: An Simplicianus zwei Bücher über ver- 
scheidene Fragen. Eingeleitet, übertragen und erläutert von T. G. Ring, (Sankt Augustinus, 
Der Lehrer der Gnade, Prolegomena; 3), Augustinus-Verlag, Würzburg 1991, 281 (n. 366). 
P. Salama, ‘La parabole des milliaires chez saint Augustin,’ in: A. Mastino (ed.), L'Africa 
Romana, Atti del VI convegno di studio Sassari, 16-18 dicembre 1988, (Pubblicazioni del 
Dipartimento di storia dell'Università degli studi di Sassari; 14), Edizioni Gallizzi, Sassari 
1989, Vol. II, 697—707, 699 (n. 10). Schumacher, Spiritus and spiritualis, 167 (n. 173). T. J. van 
Bavel, “‘Inferas’-‘inducas’. A propos de Mtth. 6, 13, dans les œuvres de saint Augustin,” Revue 
Bénédictine 69 (1959), 348—351, 350 (n. 1). Verbraken, Études critiques sur les sermons, 147. 

45 $. 351, 2. 

s. 351, 8 can also be read in association with repentance. Augustine points out that salva- 
tion and access to the Kingdom of God are one and the same. In other words, there is no 
interim solution for paruuli. No baptism, no salvation. The identification of the Kingdom 
of God and salvation, however, is not located here within the context of an anti-Pelagian 
appeal for infant baptism. Augustine is chastising people who refuse to abandon their lives 
of iniquitas, basing themselves on Gal. 5,21. Such people claim that they are not interested 
in possessing the Kingdom of God as long as they are saved. Augustine points out that 
there is no difference between the two. Refusing to give up iniquitas means no access to 
the Kingdom of God and no salvation. 

46 s, 351, 1. This paragraph exhibits a similar link between self-knowledge and humility 
as we found in s. 15, 2 (see footnote 39 in the present chapter). The tax-collector is mod- 
est and he humbles himself (humilitas-humiliatio) by confessing his guilt. Self-knowledge 
is the beginning of humilitas. People who know themselves are aware that they are cre- 
ated beings. This leads them to recognise the Creator and his order of creation and goes 
hand and hand with the awareness of being dependent on God. This leads to humilitas. O. 
Schaffner observes: "So ist in der humilitas ein rationales und ein willentliches Moment, 
sie ist zutiefst im Herzen verankert (humilitas cordis) und wird damit Ausdruck und Hal- 
tung des ganzen Menschen." Schaffner, Christliche Demut, 137-138 (n. 1); 222 (n. 27); 254 
(n. 6); 287 (n. 91). 

Augustine quotes Prov. 3,34 (Jas. 4,6; 1 Pet. 5,5) in this context: "Scriptum est enim, 
Deus superbis resistit, humilibus autem dat gratiam [Jas. 4,6]." [PL 39 c. 1535/32-33.] This 
verse is cited no fewer than 50 times in Augustine's oeuvre, invariably in the same Latin 
transcription of the LXX (also in s. 144, 1). The quotation often appears at the beginning 
(Confessiones; In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 54; s. 144; s. 351) and the end (De spiritu et 
littera; s. 23A; s. Guelf. 3, 4; s. 150, 10) of the works in question. The verse is also employed 
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sanctioned by the law. The law was given after all to expose the weak- 
ness of ‘the proud', so as to convince ‘the weak' to repent, to realise that 
a different law is at work in human beings (Rom. 7,23-25). Augustine lists 
three types of repentance:^? (1) repentance prior to baptism, which leads 


in important places in De ciuitate Dei (1, praef, u, 33; 19, 27). Augustine uses Prov. 3,34 in 
the first instance to emphasise humility, the humility associated with asking God for his 
grace in the forgiveness of sins and the humility associated with giving thanks for favours 
received. He focuses this use in his polemic against the Donatists and the Pelagians, the 
latter situated for the most part in the period 417 to 419 (e.g. in Epistula 157, 2 to Hilarius, 
the Carthaginian sermons s. 131, 3; s. 30, 2-7; s. 156, 10 and De ciuitate Dei 14). Curbelié, La 
justice dans la “Cité de Dieu", 68-70 (n. 86). Cf. Yates, In Epistola Alterius Apostoli, 398—401. 

This sermon also includes other pericopes from Proverbs which Augustine often uses in 
the liturgy to warn sinners. An example in this regard is Prov. 18,3: “peccator, cum uenerit 
in profundum malorum, contemnit." This verse is combined with Ps. 1291-2 in Enarra- 
tiones in Psalmos 39, 3; 68, 1, 19; 129, 1 and in s. 351, 12. A.-M. La Bonnardiére observes: "Prou. 
18, 3 sert à caractériser l'état du pécheur parvenu à une telle profondeur de culpabilité qu'il 
estime que ses fautes sont devenues impardonnables ou, ce qui est pire, que sa culpabilité 
n'existe pas." In s. 351, 12 Augustine insists that his audience should not doubt the pos- 
sibility of having their sins forgiven. He uses the example of the penitent Ninevites in this 
regard, who were forgiven by God. A second verse from Proverbs that tends to feature in 
Augustine's public reprimand of sinners is Prov. 26,1a: "Canis reuersus ad suum uomitum" 
(quoted in 2 Pet. 2,21). La Bonnardiére summarises: "Augustin fait appel à ce texte quand il 
veut caractériser ceux qui ayant recu rémission pour leurs péchés, ont renoncé aux engage- 
ments de leur Baptéme et sont retombés dans leurs habitudes immorales: Sermo 351, 5 (12); 
De fide et operibus 24, 45; 25, 47; Enarrationes in Psalmos 95, 7; 80, 19; 30, en. 2, s. 2, 6; De 
Genesi ad litteram XI, 25 (32). Il s'agit donc des mauvais chrétiens qui représentent dans 
l'Église les ennemis “du dedans" (intus). Aussi Augustin se sert-il de la péricope II Petr. 2, 
21.22 comme d'une exhortation à la pénitence, particulièrement dans Sermo 351, 5 (12)." 
(An allusion to this pericope can also be found in Enarratio in Psalmum 95, 7 (405-411). 
See chapter 6 (infant baptism).) La Bonnardiére also observes an anti-Pelagian use of the 
book of Proverbs (e.g. the aforementioned Prov. 3,34). She argues that the use of Prov. 3,34 
in s. 351, 1; 4 and Prov. 18,3 in s. 351, 12 is typical for the period between 415 and 417. La 
Bonnardière, Le livre des Proverbes, 42—45; 203; 218. 

T. J. van Bavel points out that Augustine identifies maternal aspects in his apostolic 
activity (pp. 286-290). The proclamation of the word of God by bishops, for example, is a 
maternal task. Here in s. 351, 1 Augustine employs the term nutrix. "He bears witness that 
he administered the sweetness of the Lord to his faithful by his office of wet-nurse. They 
should live according to a holy infancy." T. J. van Bavel, 'Maternal Aspects in Salvation His- 
tory according to Augustine, Augustiniana 47 (1997), 251-290, 288 (n. 141). 

47 s. 351, 2. 

Augustine usually addresses his public as carissimi ( fratres). By way of exception, s. 351, 
2 uses uestra eruditio. M. Pontet analyses this as follows: “[...] ‘votre érudition' a un tour 
plus sérieux et insiste sur la bonne formation de ceux qui écoutent." Pontet, L'exégése, 45 
(n. 53). Cf. Olivar, La predicaciôn cristiana antigua, 886 (n. 53). 

Th. Martin discusses Augustine's reading and rhetorical reworking of Rom. 7,24-25a in 
his doctoral dissertation. He distinguishes three phases in this regard: 386-401, 402-417 
and 418-430. While he is aware of the questions surrounding the authenticity of the sermo 
he nevertheless accepts it as authentic, dating it in 391, at a turning point in Augustine's 
life when he made the transition from a private existence to a public ecclesial career. Mar- 
tin's dating leads him to the following conclusion: "S. 351 is attributed to this period, and 
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to baptism ($2);*? (2) repentance during life after baptism, for daily sins 
(83-86); (3) (post-baptismal) repentance for grave sins because of which 
human beings have to abstain from the sacraments; sins that can only be 
forgiven by the church ($7-$12).4° 


may very well be the first homily come down to us that makes mention of our Romans pas- 
sage." "The picture created by Augustine is descriptive of the time under the law (ad hoc 
enim lex data est), a period of trial and tribulation. Conuallis plorationis, repeated three 
times in brief succession, is a clear biblical theme, taken directly from Augustine's Latin 
psalter [...] [En. Ps. 83, 6—7]. The image of ploratio sets the tone for the entire passage: 
dolor, lacrimae, uulnera, infirmitas. This finds its graced antithesis also: celsitudo spiritualis 
contrasts with the conuallis plorationis; benedictio with dolor, and sanatio with uulnera, the 
ultimate contrast being between the humble — qui se humiliat — and the proud — superbus. 
All this charged language sets the stage for a communal cry, placed in the first person plu- 
ral: *cum ipso plorato clameremus: Infelix ego homo ..." Augustine is not content to simply 
cite the Romans text but creates a "scene" where his own audience, a not specifically iden- 
tifiable congregation, is able to make the cry its own and likewise receive as its own the 
response to the cry: “et sucurret nobis, exaudiente illo qui erigit elisos, soluit compeditos, illu- 
minat caecos, gratia Dei per Iesum Christum Dominum nostrum." The subdued language of 
the De musica citation [De musica 6, 14 (390): the first formal quotation of Rom. 7,24-25a, 
pp. 158-163] is now replaced by a much more impassioned rhetoric. Likewise, Augustine 
has alluded to his understanding of the purpose of law and the purpose of grace, a sign that 
the larger exegetical issues of the Letter to the Romans are in mind. Yet, interestingly, the 
locus of law and grace has now become the very hearts of his present listeners (in corde). 
The text is thus given a concrete relevance for his immediate listeners." Enarratio in Psal- 
mum 83, 9-10 also contains a discussion of this verse from Romans. Martin paraphrases 
the discussion in Enarratio in Psalmum 83, 10: "The commentary continues as Augustine 
returns to a theme already dealt with in s. 351: "ascensus in corde eius disposuit." Now it 
will be love that determines the ascent: “quanto ergo plus amaueris, tanto plus ascendes,” 
"amando ascendo." This love is the work of grace which so prepares the heart: "Ft quid 
faciat gratia tua? Disponit ascensus in corde." As in s. 351, Augustine draws heavily upon 
the expression "in conualle plorationis," but now carefully woven in with our Romans text." 
Martin, Miser ego homo, 169-172, 289. 

48 s, 351, 2. Those who are old enough to make their own decisions can only begin a 
new life through baptism by regretting their previous life. Only infants are exempt from 
this sort of remorse, because they are not capable of making free choices when they are 
baptised. The faith of those who present infants for baptism extends to the sanctification 
and the forgiveness of the peccatum originale for infants. 

^9 With regard to the third form of remorse Augustine offers an excursus on those who 
argue that they do not need to do penance: "Regnare nolo, sufficit mihi salvum me esse." 
[PL 39 c. 1543/51-52.] According to such people, Gal. 5,21 (‘those who sin will not inherit 
the Kingdom of God’) states that refusal of access to the Kingdom of God is the only 
consequence of sin and that it does not exclude the possibility of being saved. Augustine 
argues in s. 351 that those who persevere in their iniquitas will not be saved. He then points 
out that there is no difference between 'being saved' and 'entering the Kingdom of God'. 
He does this on the basis of an alternative reading of Gal. 5,21 in which he also quotes 
Mt. 25,34; 41; Eph. 5,5-7 and 1 Cor. 6,9-u. His argumentation here is similar to his reaction 
against the medius locus in the sermones that call for infant baptism (cf. supra footnote 
45). For a discussion of Mt. 19,28 in the context of s. 351, 8 and in Augustine's oeuvre as 
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a whole, see: J. Pintard, “Notes sur ‘Sedes apostolica’ selon St. Augustin,” Studia Patristica 
16/2 (1985), 551-556, 555 (n. 11). 

In s. 351, 10, Augustine calls for the tolerance of sinners within the church community in 
an appeal characteristic of his anti-Donatist arguments. Donatists read 1 Cor. 5,13 (“auferte 
malum ex uobis ipsis”) as an argument in support of expelling traditores and sinners from 
the community in an effort to aspire to ecclesial purity. Augustine insists, however, that 
sinner should be tolerated within the community with a view to their rehabilitation (soci- 
etas permixta). He thus exhorts his community to tolerate sinners and not expel them. It is 
sin that should be expelled not sinners. Carola, Augustine of Hippo, 221 (n. 4). Cf. T. J. van 
Bavel, 'Correctio, corrigere, Augustinus-Lexikon II, 1/2 (1996), 22-27. 

V. Grossi explores s. 351, 4 as part of his analysis of penitential terminology in Augus- 
tine's writings. s. 351, 4 teaches that ecclesial correptio was limited to idolatry, illicit sex, 
adultery and murder. According to A.-M. La Bonnardiére, Augustine distilled this list of 
serious sins from the Scriptures, as is evident in s. 351, 7 (p. 258). "Les Épitres de Paul 
renferment un certain nombre d'énumérations de fautes graves. Bien que certains de ces 
passages aient retenu assez fréquemment l'attention d'Augustin, ces catalogues pauliniens 
de péchés ne représentent pas pour lui des listes types des fautes à expier par la péni- 
tence majeure. La mise en relation directe de la magna paenitentia et de ces péricopes 
paulinnienes demeure trés rare; elle n'est clairement exprimée que dans le Sermo 351." 
The procedure of public penance is described in s. 351, 9-10. According to A.-M. La Bon- 
nardiére, Augustine's theology of penance and reconciliation is based on the following: 
sins condemned by 1 Cor. 641-6 and 1 Cor. 7,6 (s. 351, 5: p. 48 nn. 51-52), quotes from 1 
Cor. 5,9-13 (s. 351, 10 and De fide et operibus 2, 3: p. 254 n. 26) and 2 Cor. 12,21 (s. 351, 12; 
De fide et operibus 26, 48; Epistula 265, 7: p. 254 n. 25). V. Grossi, "Correptio — correctio — 
emendatio' in Agostino d'Ippona. Terminologia penitenziale e monastica, Augustinianum 
38 (1998), 215-222, 217 (n. 15), 218 (n. 19; n. 21), 258. La Bonnardière, ‘Pénitence et récon- 
ciliation,' 42 (n. 34), 44-47 (nn. 41-42; 46; 48), 50 (n. 55), 254 (nn. 24-25), 257 (n. 39), 258 
(n. 44), 260 (nn. 52-53), 262-265 (n. 65; 72). Cf. M.-F. Berrouard, ‘Pénitence de tous les jours 
selon saint Augustin,’ Lumière et Vie 70 (nov.—déc. 1964), 75-100. T. J. van Bavel, ‘Correptio,’ 
Augustinus-Lexikon II, 1/2 (1996), 35-39. 

According to W. Roetzer's analysis, s. 351 provides an important insight into Augustine's 
thought and practice with respect to the sacrament of reconciliation. Control of the sacra- 
ment belongs to the bishop: "durch die jene Schlüssel in der Kirche verwaltet werden." 
(s. 351, 9: p. 180 n. 175). Serious sins (cf. s. 200, 1-4, s. 278, 12: idolatry, murder, illicit sex, 
s. 351: violations of the Decalogue which, according to Gal. 519-21; 1 Cor. 6,9-u; Eph. 5,3-7 
deny access to the Kingdom of God) deserve extraordinary penance under the guidance 
of the bishop. (s. 351, 7: p. 182 n. 182.) This consist of a personal confession of sin (s. 351, 9: 
p. 183 n. 183), after which the bishop is free to impose public penitence if the sin in ques- 
tion caused public offence. (s. 351, 910: p. 184 n. 188; n. 192.) Public penitence took place in 
the apse of the basilica. (s. 351, 9: p. 189 n. 224.) If the sin did not have such a public charac- 
ter, the bishop was free to devise a more discrete (interim) solution. (s. 351, 9: p. 185 n. 198.) 
The bishop's goal in this regard was to strive for a reconciliation beneficial for the entire 
church community (s. 351, 9: p. 185 n. 196). Punishment for serious sin included, among 
other things, exclusion from the eucharist. (s. 351, 7: p. 190 n. 231). It would also appear that 
penitents were present during the eucharist. Indeed, Augustine addresses them, inviting 
them to reflect on their sins while the remainder of the faithful received communion. 
(s. 351, 10: p. 189 n. 219.) F. Genn argues that the exercise of the ‘ministry of the keys’ (claves 
ministrantur) referred to in s. 351, 7-9 was understood as ministrare in the same sense as 
preaching and administering the sacraments. For this reason, Augustine referred to bish- 
ops as praepositi sacramentorum. On the basis of this sermo Genn concludes: "Der Bischof 
hat eine entscheidene Aufgabe im Vollzug der Bufe. Vor ihm wird die Sünde bekannt. 
Er legt das Strafmaf fest und bestimmt die Öffentlichkeit der Genugtuung.” W. Roetzer, 
Des heiligen Augustinus Schriften als liturgie-geschichtliche Quelle, Max Hueber Verlag, 
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The second form of repentance is linked to human mortality, the con- 
sequence of Adam's first sin. Previous sins are forgiven through baptism, 
but human mortality still remains after baptism? and human life con- 
sists of continuing trials and tribulations (Job 7,1-2).5! By pointing to 
the lasting sinfulness of human beings because of mortality,?? Augustine 


Munich 1930, passim. Genn, Trinität und Amt, 278 (n. 655); 280-281 (nn. 667-674). Adam, 
Die geheime Kirchenbufee, 31. 

For the use of Dt. 24,7b in the penitential context, and in particular in relation to excom- 
munication here in s. 351, 10; De fide et operibus 2, 3 and Quaestiones in Heptateuchum 5, 
39 see La Bonnardiére, Le Deuteronome, 15-16, 59. Based on the use of this verse, La Bon- 
nardiére situates s. 351 in this instance between 400 and 408. 

50 s, 351, 3. 

9! s. 351, 3-4. 

In s. 351, 3-4 (and likewise in s. 115, 3), Job 7,1 serves to explain Mt. 612-13. La Bonnardière 
summarises: "Job 7,1 est rapproché de Mt. 6,12 en: De Sancta Virginitate 48,48; — Sermon 
15,3 (3); — Sermon 351,3 (3-4); — Epist. 187,28; — Epist. 189,8; — Sermon 256,1; — En. in Ps n8, 
s. 32 — Contra Julianum 210 (33) — De Ciuitate Dei 19,27. La condition terrestre ne va pas 
sans de multiples occasions de péchés et sans de nombreuses chutes légéres qui font que 
Mat. 6,12 est la prière de toute la cité des baptisés, tant qu'ils sont des exilés sur la terre. 
(II Cor., 5,6) cf. Sermons 210,4, (5) et 351,3 (3); En. in Ps. 18, s. 8,1 et s. 10,2. Job 7,1 est donc 
lié à l'enseignement de la seconde pénitence, celle qui vise les péchés quotidiens commis 
aprés le baptéme et qui sont expiés par l'Oraison dominicale et le pardon des injures." La 
Bonnardière, ‘Job,’ 113; 120-121; 134. 

52 The second form of remorse is necessary because mortal human beings sin. With 
the help of Wis. 9,15, Augustine points out in s. 351, 3 that sin is unavoidable during our 
earthly existence because of our corporal condition. According to A.-M. La Bonnardière, 
this should be framed within the context of Augustine's use of the book of Wisdom to 
denote the condition humaine. He approaches Wis. 915 with the expression ingemiscimus 
grauati found in 2 Cor. 5,4 (2 Cor. 51-4 in s. 351, 3 and in De ciuitate Dei 14, 3, 1; 2 Cor. 5,4 in 
s. 299, 9; s. 277, 6-8; Contra Iulianum 6, 13, 40; 2 Cor. 5,4 reduced to “in quo ingemiscimus" 
in Ad Simplicianum 1, 1, 13 and Epistula 143, 6). He thus argues that the body is a weight that 
holds down the soul. At the same time, Wis. 9,15 also designates l'accablement de l'àme, 
the soul's search for God. The weight of mortalitas is an obstacle to the beatific vision. It is 
only through faith that we are inclined towards contemplation. Here Augustine combines 
2 Cor. 5,6—7 and Wis. 9,15 in s. 210, 4-5; s. 351, 3; De consensu euangelistarum 4, 10, 20; De 
trinitate 2, 17, 28; In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 75, 4; 77, 3; Enarratio in Psalmum 45, 
6—7. Wis. 915 means that we still find ourselves in a provisional situation and have not 
yet achieved the resurrection of the body. The combination with Job 7,1 (Contra Faustum 
22, 78; s. 210, 5; S. 351, 3; De trinitate 4, 3, 5; s. frang. 5; Enarratio in Psalmum 1n, 2; 118, 10, 2; 
De ciuitate Dei 19, 27; In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 124, 5) illustrates the temptations 
of earthly life. “Dans les exposés sur les trois pénitences, le verset Sap. 9,15 trouve sa place 
dans le paragraphe qui a trait à la pénitence quotidienne des baptisés; il sert à montrer 
que méme aprés le baptéme le chrétien peut pécher." Augustine does this, for example, 
in s. 351, 3 and Enchiridion 17, 64. His use of the word adhuc in Wis. 9,15 (s. 351, 3) places 
the verse in an eschatological perspective. The body is still mortal, not yet completely 
detached, and remains sub lege until the resurrection of the body. This eschatological char- 
acter is underlined by the antithesis with 1 Cor. 15,54 (s. 351, 3). A.-M. La Bonnardière, Le 
livre de la Sagesse, (Biblia augustiniana, A.T.), Études Augustiniennes, Paris 1970, 211 (n. 40); 
215 (n. 66); 217 (nn. 76-77); 220 (n. 92); 221 (n. 101); 350-351. 
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wants to prevent those whose previous sins are forgiven through baptism 
from becoming proud. He wants them rather to maintain their humility. 
Those who live a good Christian life should not boast, but be aware that 
everything is given to them and nothing comes from themselves alone. 
Augustine refers to 1 Cor. 4,7 in this regard.5? Moreover, he warns his lis- 
teners not to think that it is enough to preserve intact only what they have 
received (with reference to Mt. 25,26-30). Those who live a spiritual — not 
worldly, not materialistic — life should give alms and repent daily.5^ Daily 


For the use of 1 Cor. 15,54 (explained by 2 Cor. 5,4) in s. 362, 19; 22, De ciuitate Dei 20, 17, 
and ss. 277, 8; 299, 9; 351, 3; Opus imperfectum contra Iulianum 6, 14, see also: M. Alfeche, 
"The Rising of the Dead in the Works of Augustine, Augustiniana 39 (1989), 54-98, 90-91 
(n. 69). 

Augustine uses 1 Cor. 15,44-47 to describe the spiritual nature of the risen body, focusing 
on the contrast between the corpus animale and the corpus spirituale. After the resurrec- 
tion, the righteous will possess a habitus naturaque spiritualis corporis. 1 Cor. 15,50; 53; 54 
functions in a similar fashion in s. 351, 3; 8. s. 351, 8: "Quod etiam de carne et sanguine dic- 
tum est, caro et sanguis regnum Dei non possidebunt [1 Cor. 15,50]: quia corruptibile hoc 
induet incorruptionem, et mortale hoc induet immortalitatem [1 Cor. 15,53]; ut iam non 
caro et sanguis, sed ex animali corpore spiritualis corporis habitum naturamque merea- 
tur." [PL 39 c. 1544/1—16.] Cf. Schumacher, Spiritus and spiritualis, 193—194 (nn. 100; 110). 

58 P.-M. Hombert offers an overview of the use of 1 Cor. 4,7 in Augustine's preaching in 
the period 411-418. The sermons in question (among them sermones 151-156), which are 
not systematic tractates that explicitly deal with the subject of grace, are geared towards 
instruction in the Christian life. Nevertheless, they use the verse for the most part in the 
same sense as the aforementioned tractates. The verse occurs with frequency in Augus- 
tine's preaching. It is applied to various realities, but its fundamental object is to underline 
the gifts of God (God grants iustificatio, salvation, the theological virtues, good works and 
concrete virtues such as continentia and patientia), invite us to be humble, and trust in 
divine grace. As a consequence, the verse tends to be associated in the preaching con- 
text with subjects such as pride and humility. For Hombert, this confirms his conclusion 
that humility and gratitude are the foundations of Augustine's theology of grace. After 
reviewing the presence of 1 Cor. 4,7 in Augustine's preaching as a whole, Hombert focuses 
his attention on s. 351: “Nous pouvons arrêter ici notre enquête à travers la prédication 
d'Augustin à cette époque. Mentionnons seulement, pour finir, un texte synthétique qui 
résume tout ce que nous avons vu. Il s'agit du Sermon 351, où Augustin envisage le cas 
d'un chrétien véritablement juste. Il énumére longuement toutes les vertus théologales 
et particulières qui sont les siennes — l'ascése et la maîtrise de soi, la foi et la pratique du 
décalogue, la modération dans l'usage des biens, un esprit pacifique, la largesse à l'égard 
des pauvres, l'esperance des biens éternels —, et conclut: “Que peut-on ajouter à une si 
grande justice?" Mais il poursuit aussitót: "Cependant, je ne veux pas qu'il se glorifie. Qu'il 
comprenne que toutes ces choses lui ont été accordées, qu'elles ne viennent pas de lui", et 
d'enchaîner avec la citation de 1 Co. 4, 7." Hombert, Gloria gratiae, 198—217, 216. 

55 s. 351, 4. 

Augustine states in s. 351, 4 that humilitas is the only true disciplina christiana. For humil- 
ity as disciplina christiana here in s. 351, 4 and in Augustine's other works, see B. Studer, 
‘Die Kirche als Schule des Herrn bei Augustin von Hippo,’ in: G. Schóllgen, C. Scholten 
(eds.), Stimuli. Exegese und Ihre Hermeneutik in Antike und Christentum, Festschrift für Ernst 
Dassmann, (Jahrbuch für Antike und Christentum; Ergánzungsband; 23), Aschendorffsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, Münster 1996, 485-498, 491 (n. 50). 
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sins are not mortal — like murder and adultery — but they can nevertheless 
cause a 'rash' that excludes us from the chaste embraces of the Groom. 
The 'rash' must first be 'dried out' (desiccere) by the medicine of daily 
repentance.55 

This second form of repentance thus brings Augustine to the question of 
prayer. Daily repentance — for priests, bishops? and ordinary believers?" — 


55 s. 351, 5. 

Sermo 351 is dealt with in some detail by P. C. J. Eijkenboom. s. 351, 6 (p. 201 n. 2) 
constructs an antithesis: infirmitas carnalis and damnatio superbiae versus sanitas. Medi- 
camentum is used in s. 351, 5 (p. 108 n. 1) as a specifically religious term, as a symbol 
of the experience of God's effective presence: medicamento quotidianae poenitentiae. As 
in s. 143, 1, the term medicina is used in the opening words of the sermon (p. 120 n. 3) (cf. 
s. 143, 1). Medicina also indicates the form of penitence for the bishop in s. 351, 9 (p. 123 
n. 3). The term (s. 351, 7: p. 124 n. 3) thus acquires a liturgical character. The Bible, which 
urges penitence, is referred to as a medicina, namely the medicina coelestis disciplinae that 
calls us to detachment from the visible. Those who scorn this medicine will not dare to 
enter in illa inuisibilia Sancta Sanctorum. The word salus alludes to eschatological salvation 
(s. 351 8: p. 51 n. 3). Salus as a medical metaphor refers to liberation from sin (s. 351, 9: 
P. 19 n. 4), salvation after death (s. 351, 9: p. 27 n. 2) and Christian life here on earth. The 
latter is a worldly spiritual well-being that does not exclude the rewards of the afterlife 
although it places the accent on life in the present world (s. 351, 12: p. 25 n. 4). Eijkenboom, 
Het Christus-medicusmotief. 

56 s, 351, 4; 6. 

57 $. 951, 5. 

If priests and bishops have to pray every day for their sins, then 'soldiers and provincial 
auxiliary troops' (i.e. the laity) should do so all the more. S. Poque observes with respect to 
the image of the miles et prouincialis Christi here in s. 351, 5: "L'image du Prouincialis Christi 
apparait rarement dans la prédication, nous ne l'y avons rencontrée que sept fois [En. 
Ps. 49, 15; 90, 1, 10; 103, 3, 9; 125, 15; Tr. in Io. Eu. 13, 17; 122, 3; $. 351, 5.]. Mais nous la voyons 
se former lentement en d'autres ceuvres, et il n'est pas sans intérét d'en étudier la genése. 
C'est dans un sermon que nous trouvons pour la première fois prouincialis employé méta- 
phoriquement. Le Sermo 351 est daté par Kunzelmann de 391. Il s'agit là de la pénitence: si 
évéque et prétres doivent faire pénitence, combien plus les laics, embarrassés qu'ils sont 
dans leurs soucis terrestres. Les milites Christi sont ici les “dispensateurs de la parole de 
Dieu et serviteurs de ses sacraments”; les laïcs sont dits Ecclesiae prouinciales. La distinc- 
tion antithétique est ici nettement défavorable aux laïcs, saecularibus negotiis obligati. La 
complémentarité des deux fonctions se dessine à partir de la méditation de textes scrip- 
tuaires relatifs aux premiéres années de la prédication évangélique." Poque observes in 
addition: "l'aspect singulier que prend ici l'image du provincialis pourrait étre une nouvelle 
preuve contre l'authenticité." Poque, Le langage symbolique, 63 (nn. 150-151: 47*). 

Although Augustine recognises the priestly reality of all the baptised, he distinguishes 
this from the priesthood of the clergy. Together they form Christ's priestly body (Totus 
Christus Sacerdos). Bishops, nevertheless, have a distinct juridical and liturgical role in 
the church as “dispensatores uerbi Dei et ministri sacramentorum eius (s. 351, 5)". Carola, 
Augustine of Hippo, 205 (n. 167). 
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is the prayer of Mt. 612, with which one prays for the sins that have been 
committed after baptism.9? 

Mt. 6,12 relates to daily sins, and goes together with the giving of alms, 
fasting, and praying. If the faithful were to say this daily prayer without 
actually having committed a sin (after baptism) they would be com- 
mitting the sin of lying. After all, Mt. 6,12 takes the sinfulness of human 
beings as its point of departure. Moreover, this would be a grave sin since 
it would be a lie committed during the sacrament of the eucharist.9? In as 


58 s, 351, 6. 

In Hippo, both the priest and the faithful beat their breast when they pray the fifth 
petition of the Lord's Prayer. It would appear from s. 351, 6 that Augustine believed that 
bishops should also ask for forgiveness in line with Mt. 6,12. Cf. s. 181, 6 and Carola, Augus- 
tine of Hippo, 69 (n. 132). W. Dürig, 'Die Exegese der vierten Vaterunser-Bitte bei Augusti- 
nus, Liturgisches Jahrbuch 22 (1972), 49-61, 59 (n. 27). Roetzer, Des heiligen Augustinus 
Schriften, 130 (n. 228). For other places that had adopted the custom of beating the breast 
while praying the Lord's Prayer and during the liturgy see La Bonnardiére, 'Les commen- 
taires simultanés de Mat. 6,12 et I Jo.1,8,’ 140 (n. 30); 180 (n. 175). For an analysis of Augus- 
tine’s emphasis on the use of the first person plural when reciting Mt. 6,12 (“dicimus”/“ut 
dicamus"), thus implying that bishops must pray this prayer together with the faithful, see 
Berrouard, ‘Pénitence de tous les jours.' For the place of the Lord's Prayer in the eucha- 
rist based on an analysis of Augustine's preaching, see Roetzer, Des heiligen Augustinus 
Schriften, 128-130. On the Lord's Prayer here in s. 351, 9 and in general as an exhortation to 
the moral life, see J. Anoz, 'El Padre en la predicación agustiniana sobre la carta primera 
de Juan,' Augustinus 47 (2002), 5-40, 35 (n. 272). 

T. J. van Bavel demonstrates in a short note that Augustine's preference for inferas in 
quoting Mt. 613 need not imply that he made no use of inducas. As a consequence, the 
presence of inferas in a text should not be seen as conclusive evidence for situating it 
after 393, i.e. after De sermone Domini in monte 2, 9, 30, where Augustine introduced the 
term inferas, and after which he tended to use it (but as van Bavel observes not exclu- 
sively). According to van Bavel, the preference for inferas does not have a philological or 
theological motivation in Augustine, but probably has its roots in the liturgical formula 
commonly used in Hippo. Van Bavel also discusses sermones 223E, 224 and 352 in addi- 
tion to other documents in which inducas is also employed. On sermo 352 he observes 
the following: "Une certaine inexpérience d'Augustin, jeune prédicateur, se manifesterait 
ici, ce qui n'a rien d'anormal. Il importe de tenir compte de ce facteur surtout dans les 
premiers Sermones. La méme remarque vaut donc aussi lorsqu'on pose la question de 
l'authenticité du Sermo 351 auquel se rapproche, plus ou moins, le Sermo 352." van Bavel, 
" "Inferas'-'inducas'." 

59 s, 351, 6. To doubt baptism’s capacity to forgive sin is to doubt faith itself. See chap- 
ter 2 (faith). 

$0 s, 351, 6. Those who think themselves to be without sin, yet still profess themselves 
to be sinners out of humility, are liars and thus sinners. According to Augustine, however, 
this is a meaningless line of argument because no one is without sin. The same position 
can be found in s. 181, 1-5. 

s. 351, 6 testifies to the use of agonal terminology. Christian life is described as a struggle, 
its location the stadium, the opponent aduersarius. The moment of attack is described and 
the struggle ends with a song of triumph. Poque, Le langage symbolique, 73 (n. 23: 55*), 75 
(n. 41; n. 47: 57^), 76 (n. 61-63: 58*), 105 (n. 75: 80*). 
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far as the faithful are connected to God in faith, hope, and love, and to the 
extent that they imitate Christ as much as possible, they do not sin but are 
children of God. At the same time, however, they still live according to the 
weakness of the flesh. In this state, abhorrent and shameless feelings arise 
in them, which are not yet resolved in death, not yet transformed through 
resurrection. These feelings are thus sinful® and the faithful have to con- 
fess these sins. If they do not confess, they do not deserve the healing 
of their weakness but rather the condemnation of their pride. Augustine 
ends his sermon, therefore, with a call for humility. In this humility and 
repentance, and through the confession of their own sinfulness, human 
beings ask forgiveness of God.®? They should follow the example of Christ, 
and not that of wicked clerics.9? 


In his analysis of the insights the sermones Dolbeau have to offer in regard to the history 
of the liturgy, M. Klöckner concludes on the basis of s. 351, 6 (together with ss. 214, 1; Guelf. 
2,1; 227, 1): "Augustinus setzt eine lebendige und ganzheitliche Teilnahme aller Christen an 
der Eucharistie voraus; im Gegensatz zum AT bleiben jene nicht ‘draußen’, sondern treten 
mit in das Geschehen ein; mit den Bischófen stehen sie beim Altar, sehen, was vollzogen 
wird, hóren das im Nahmen der Gemeinde vorgetragene Eucharistiegebet, bezeugen das 
Geschehen mit ihrem 'Amen' und empfangen die Eucharistie." Klóckener, 'Die Bedeutung 
der neu entdeckten Augustinus-Predigten, 161. Klóckener examines the renewal of the 
eucharist implemented by North African councils. The council of Hippo of 393 turned 
its attention to liturgical prayer, expressing its concern for the orthodoxy thereof and the 
quality of liturgical formation for the (primarily rural) clergy. The council stipulated in 
particular that the eucharistic prayer "cum altari adsistitur" should be addressed to the 
Father. Prayer's outside the liturgy were free to address both Father and Son, unless 
the context demanded that either be mentioned specifically (Breu. Hippone c. 21, CCHR SL 
p. 149, 39M). The expression “cum altari adsistitur" is found here in s. 351, 6 (together with 
s. 214, 1; s. Guelf. 2, 1; s. Verbr. frag. 22; Contra litteras Petiliani 1, 1). M. Klóckener, ‘Litur- 
giereform in der nordafrikanischen Kirche des 4./5. Jhdts,’ in: M. Klóckener, B. Kranemann 
(ed.), Liturgiereformen. Historische Studien zu einem bleibenden Grundzug des christlichen 
Gottesdienstes, (Liturgiewissenschaftliche Quellen und Forschungen; 88), Aschendorf Ver- 
lag, Münster 2002, 121-168, 140-146. Cf. V. Saxer, ‘Altare, Augustinus-Lexikon I, 1/2 (1986), 
241-245. 

61 s, 351, 6. "Quamobrem, in quantum Deo nostro fide, spe et caritate connectimur, et 
eum in quantum possumus, imitamur, non peccamus, sed filii Dei sumus: in quantum 
autem ex occasione carnalis infirmitatis, quia nondum morte resoluta, nondum resur- 
rectione mutata est, motus reprehensibiles improbique subrepunt, peccamus." [PL 39 
c. 1542/3-9.] 

62 s, 351, 12. Cf. V. Grossi's analysis of several baptism topologies in Augustine, Grossi, 
La catechesi battesimale agli inizi del V secolo, 104. 

$3 s, 351, 1. The example of bad (church) leaders should not prevent the faithful from 
keeping the commandments of God that the said leaders proclaim. It should likewise not 
result in a situation in which believers imitate such bad examples. That would be like a 
traveller who stops to read the information on a milestone but then falls still and does 
not travel further. Augustine uses images here from daily life to explain theology, and 
milestones (milliaria) would certainly have been quite familiar to a traveller of Augustine's 
status. The image would likewise have been familiar to his public, given that milestones 
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Sermo 351 exhibits similarities with sermo 115, which likewise insists 
on the need for infant baptism, introduces the example of the humble 
tax collector (Lk. 18,9214) and has prayer as its primary goal. Both ser- 
mons, moreover, are commonly dated in the first phase of the Pelagian 
controversy. Sermo 351 focuses on the three forms of repentance. Prayer is 
introduced here in a systematic manner under the second form of 


were dotted more or less everywhere. Indeed, archaeologists have excavated no fewer 
than 9 milestones between Hippo and neighbouring Calama (Guelma). References to 
these military signposts are few and far between in the sermones ad populum. P. Salama 
offers four examples: sermones 101, 8; 199, 2; 351, 11; 373, 4. "Tels sont les quatres exemples 
d'allusion aux bornes milliaires dans l'oeuvre de Saint Augustin. La référence est d'une 
originalité totale. Dans toute la littérature patristique, un seul autre cas apparait, celui 
où Césaire d'Arles, dans son Sermo 195, 3 sur l'Épiphanie, utilise la comparaison des Juifs 
montrant aux Mages la route de Bethléem sans les accompagner jusqu'au Seigneur *de 
méme que les pierres insensibles comme les bornes milliaires inscrites indiquent la voie 
aux autres, et se gardent d'avance elles-mêmes”. Mais il est démontré que ce Sermon de 
Césaire n'a été qu'une paraphrase de celui d'Augustin [s. 373] (pp. 700-701). The mile- 
stones symbolise immobility. In the Epiphany sermons (s. 199 and s. 373), they stand for 
the inertia of the Jews. They point to Christ but cannot or will not follow the path. In 
s. 351, the milestone alludes to the status of absurdus, which always means “surdité et 
aveuglement envers Dieu" in Augustine. "C'est, en tout cas, un esprit de ferveur religieuse 
qui caractarise l'adverbe alacriter (p. 703)." Milestones are set up along the path that leads 
to God (Jn. 14,5-6; Mk. 1,3; Mt. 713-14). In the patristic literature, the verb ambulare (in 
SS. 199; 351; 373) has to do with ascending the way of the Lord, remanere, or standing still, 
being its opposite (ss. 199, 351). "Dans l'utilisation symbolique qu'il en fait, Saint Augustin 
va méme jusqu'à décrire l'objet. Par les inscriptions qui la couvrent, dit-il, la borne a pour 
mission d'indiquer aux voyageurs la route à suivre (Sermo 351, 4, 11). Voilà l'interpretation 
purement fonctionelle des milliaires. L'auteur s'y tient." (p. 705.) The function of a mile- 
stone was to indicate distance. From the middle of the 3rd century, they fulfilled a role 
in imperial propaganda by alluding to the emperor's divine status or maiestas. Augustine 
says nothing about the fact that this semi-religious function was later Christianised by 
Christian emperors. P. Salama's study restricts itself to the term milliaria in Migne's Index 
generalis. An additional sermon can be found via the CAG, namely s. 204A (s. Etaix 4). The 
milestone imagery employed in this sermo squares with Salama's analysis: "Interrogantur 
Iudei ubi Christus nascitur, dicunt: in Betleem [Mt. 2,5]. Ostendunt quo eatur et non eunt. 
Lapides miliarii uiam ostendunt, loco finguntur." [Etaix p. 12/9-10.] Salama, ‘La parabole 
des milliaires,’ 699 (n. 10). S. Lancel likewise observes the use of this imagery: “A plusieurs 
reprises, dans des sermons, à ce voyageur habitué des grands chemins était venue l'idée 
de comparer les juifs, attachés à la Loi, témoignant de Dieu, mais restés en marge du salut 
chrétien à ces bornes milliaires dressées au bord des routes, ‘qui montrent la voie, sans 
avancer elles-mémes’.” Lancel insists that Augustine's approach to the Jews here and in 
general (e.g. in his occasionally contested Aduersus Iudaeos) is not anti-Semitic since he 
does not reproach the Jews as a people but only laments their self-justification. Lancel, 
Saint Augustin, 502 (n. 28: 723). Cf. van der Meer, Augustinus de zielzorger, 669; 678; 690; 
694; 694; 699; 700; 703. 

s. 351, 11. Christ dwells in us through faith. Augustine alludes here to Eph. 3,17. For this 
verse in sermo 351 and in Augustine's Christology in general, see A. P. Manrique, ‘Presencia 
de Cristo en los corazones por la fe (Ef. 317) segün San Agustin,’ Revista Agustiniana de 
Espiritualidad 14 (1973), 41-61, 44. See also chapter 2 (faith) of the present volume. 
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repentance, particularly the Pater Noster (Mt. 6,9-12). Augustine does 
not endeavour to explain the nature and goal of prayer at this juncture, 
instead he uses human prayer, and in particular Mt. 6,12, to argue for the 
general sinfulness of human beings after baptism. 


2.3 Sermo 348A 


Sermo 348A, preserved for many years as s. frg. Verbr. 44, was completed 
by F. Dolbeau (Dolbeau 30).6* The sermon is located in Hippo in the sec- 
ond half of May or the beginning of June 416.95 F. Dolbeau situates sermo 


64 Only a fragment of this sermon had been identified hitherto in the Augustine florile- 
gia of Eugippius (500) and Florus of Lyon (9th century). F. Dolbeau discovered the entire 
sermon (manuscript Cesena, Biblioteca Malatestiana D. IX. 3. f. 102-104v), three times as 
long as the fragment, its latter part parallel to the fragment of Eugippius. Dolbeau dem- 
onstrated that the authenticity of the Eugippius fragment was beyond debate. The as yet 
unpublished additional fragments do not exhibit anomalies of style, theme and custom 
when compared with Augustine's sermones. Dolbeau published a critical edition of the 
entire sermon. The sermon was later found in its entirety in a second manuscript (Siena, 
Biblioteca Comunale degli Intronati, F. V. 12 [140; 26. G. 5], f. 1-4v.), this time from the 
12th century and of superior quality. Based on this version S, Dolbeau supplemented and 
in part revised his critical apparatus, which was in turn critically evaluated by G. Partoens: 
"...l' étroite parenté entre le texte du sermon dans les deux manuscrits et le caractère 
manifestement corrumpu de leur subarchétype rendent pour le moment provisoire chaque 
édition du sermon entier et surtout celles des lignes 1-166 et 264—267, pour lesquelles S et 
C sont les seuls témoins connus." F. Dolbeau, 'Le sermon 348A de saint Augustin contre 
Pélage. Édition du texte intégral, Recherches Augustiniennes 28 (1995), 37-63. (Reprinted 
in: F. Dolbeau, Augustin et la prédication en Afrique, 241-267.) F. Dolbeau, 'Un second 
manuscript complet du Sermo contra Pelagium d'Augustin (S. 348A augmenté), Revue des 
Études Augustiniennes 45 (1999), 353-360. (Reprinted in: Dolbeau, Augustin et la prédica- 
tion en Afrique, 269-276.) G. Partoens, ‘Quelques remarques de critique textuelle sur le 
sermon 348A augmenté de s.A. (Dolbeau 30), Augustiniana 50 (2000), 175-195. 

$5 R, Gryson observed in relation to s. Dolbeau 30: “Der erste Sermo, in dem AU unter 
Namensnennung Pelagius óffentlich angreift; gepredigt 2. Hälfte Mai oder Anfang Juni 416, 
zur Zeit der Abfassung von AU ep 179 und ep Div 19." Augustine claims that the bish- 
ops in Diospolis had only recently acquitted Pelagius, thus suggesting a date of between 
the end of April 416 and September 416. Based on a comparison of the biblical material 
in the original fragment with Epistula 177, A.-M. La Bonnardière comes to the same con- 
clusion as F. Dolbeau. S. Dagemark and M. Klóckner support the dating of the sermon 
to (mid) May or the beginning of June 416 in Hippo Regius and designate Rom. 5,8ff. as 
the reading of the day, and Mt. 1613-16 as the gospel of the day. Dagemark, 'Augustine's 
Sermons,’ 751-752 (nn. 193-195). Dolbeau, ‘Le sermon 348A,’ 5o. F. Dolbeau, ‘“Seminator 
uerborum", Réflexions d'un éditeur de sermons d'Augustin,' in: G. Madec (ed.), Augustin 
prédicateur, 95-11, 105-106. Gryson, Répertoire général, 262. Klóckener, ‘Die Bedeutung 
der neu entdeckten Augustinus-Predigten, 142-143. A.-M. La Bonnardière, ‘La lacune de 
l'Epistula 177 de saint Augustin, Revue des Études augustiniennes 15 (1969), 63-65. 

This sermon was probably delivered after Augustine received Pelagius' chartula defen- 
sionis. It can be situated after Orosius' journey to Palestine (which took place in 415). From 
the temporal perspective, the sermon is particularly close to Epistula Divjak 19* to Jerome 
and Epistula 179 to John of Jerusalem. Both letters have been dated by M.-F. Berrouard to 
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348A: *...le Sermo contra Pelagius s'intercale entre le Concile de Carthage 
(Epist. 175) et celui de Milev (Epist. 176). Contre la doctrine de Pélage, 
les trois documents développent la méme argumentation et un matériel 
biblique homogène: la nouvelle hérésie supprime insidieusement les fon- 
dements de la prière et, en particulier, des bénédictions liturgiques. Cette 
contre-attaque obéit, par conséquent, à une stratégie mise au point anté- 
rieurement, dés l'hiver 415-416, par Augustin qui est, sans avoir participé 
à l'asemblée de Carthage, le véritable inspirateur de la lettre 175."56 Prior 
to this, Augustine had already offered a substantial reaction to Pelagius 
in De natura et gratia without mentioning him by name.” Augustine is 
now alarmed by new information from the east and must have feared that 


the summer of 416. F. Dolbeau considers it inconceivable that P.-P. Verbraken dates the 
sermo to 414—415, observing that the first fragment clearly alludes to Pelagius' acquittal at 
Diospolis. According to Dolbeau, A. Kunzelmann's date of 416 for sermo 169 can be con- 
firmed on the basis of parallels with s. 348A (in $8 and $12). The link observed by Dolbeau 
between s. 169 and s. 348A, which is adopted by P.-M. Hombert, is nevertheless rejected 
by G. Partoens, who favours dating s. 169 during one of Augustine's visits to Carthage in 
416—419, 421 or 424 and suggests probable proximity to Contra duas epistulas pelagianorum 
(winter 420—421). M.-F. Berrouard, 'Les Lettres 6* et 9* de saint Augustin. Leur date et les 
renseignements qu'elles apportent sur l'évolution de la crise pélagienne, Revue des Études 
augustiniennes 27 (1981), 264—277. Dolbeau, ‘Le sermon 348A,’ 370 (n. 18). Kunzelmann, 
Die Chronologie’, 471. G. Partoens, 'Augustine's sermon 169: correction of two misinter- 
pretations and proposition of a new date,’ G. Partoens, A. Dupont, M. Lamberigts, Minis- 
terium Sermonis. Philological, Historical and Theological Studies on Augustine's Sermones 
ad Populum, (Instrumenta Patristica et Mediaevalia; 53), Brepols, Turnhout 2009, 69-95. 
Verbraken, Études critiques, 190. Cf. Wermelinger, Rom und Pelagius, 57-89. 

In his reconstruction of Pelagius's lost De natura, W. A. Lóhr turns his attention to the 
dating of Epistulae 179 and 19*, letters that were also used to date s. 348A. Both were 
initially dated by Divjak to the autumn of 416. M.-F., Berrouard, Y.-M. Duval, A.-M. La 
Bonnardiére and Lóhr later proved that the letters belonged to the summer of 416. As 
a consequence, this places s. 348A at the beginning of June 416. In line with F. Dolbeau, 
Lóhr locates this sermo in historical terms within the framework of the first phase of the 
Pelagian controversy, namely the summer of 416 referred to by Löhr as the “heiße Phase". 
As with s. 348A (according to Dolbeau), Epistulae 179 and 19* should probably be located 
prior to the synod of Milevis in which Augustine took part. According to Perler the synod 
took place between the beginning and middle of June 416, and the sermon was probably 
delivered a few days before Epistula 19* was despatched. Letters and sermon together can 
thus be dated to early June 416. Lóhr, ‘Pelagius’ Schrift De natura, 292-294. 

$6 Dolbeau, ‘Le sermon 348A,’ 50. For a more extensive contextualisation in the real- 
ity of the first phase of the Pelagian controversy, see Dolbeau, ‘Le sermon 348A,’ 48-49. 
Drecoll, ‘Gratia, 211-212. 

W. A. Lohr discusses the background, the years 415-416-417, and Augustine's motivation 
for writing De natura et gratia, based on Epistulae 19*; 175; 177; 179; s. 348A; De gestis Pelagii 
46-48. Lóhr, ‘Pelagius’ Schrift De natura, 235-245 (s. 348A: 237-239; nn. 13; 15; 17; 19). As 
far as the historical facts related to the Pelagian controversy are concerned, the sermon 
offers nothing new. This information was already available, primarily in De gestis Pelagii 
and Epistula Divjak 19*. Dolbeau, ‘Le sermon 348A,’ 38. 

67 Cf. Löhr, ‘Pelagius’ Schrift De natura,’ 238. 
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Christian unity would be endangered by this ‘Pelagian’ intellectual move- 
ment. In sermo 348A, Augustine attacks Pelagius in person and by name 
for the first time ($5-7). In this sense, sermo 348A represents a turning 
point in the controversy. Augustine's alarm is based on recent letters he 
had received from Palestine (87: *ante paucos dies"). Based on this new 
information, he decides to warn the faithful in his charge and in order to 
curtail the spread of rumours, he offers an overview of the events of the 
preceding months, since Orosius's departure to the east and the arrival 
of the messenger Palatinus.9? In the middle of May 416 - ie. after he 
had received Jerome's report of Pelagius's acquittal at Diospolis (Epistula 


$8 F, Dolbeau reconstructs the sequence of messengers on the basis of s. 348A, 6-7. 
Orosius travelled in 415 from Hippo to the East with — among other things — a letter from 
Augustine for Pelagius, an introductory letter to an oral message. In 416, Orosius returned 
to Hippo with a letter from Jerome to Augustine, namely Augustine's Epistula 172 and 
Jerome's Epistula 134. It is probable that he did not carry a response from Pelagius. Augus- 
tine also had Jerome's anti-Pelagian Dialogi contra Pelagianos libri tres at his disposal, but 
no mention is made of the person who delivered it. Palatinus then brought Augustine 
an apologetic work written by Pelagius. Augustine is informed that two monasteries in 
Bethlehem had been set on fire but we are told nothing of the source of this information. 
Dolbeau, ‘Le sermon 348A,’ 45-48. 

R. Hennings and A. Fürst provide an overview of correspondence between Jerome and 
Augustine which covered two periods of time, namely 394/395-405 and 415-419. Themes 
related to the Pelagian controversy were naturally discussed in the second period. 

— Epistula 166 ( Jerome's epistula 131) (415): from Augustine to Jerome, together with 
Epistula 167 brought to Bethlehem by Orosius. Augustine asks Jerome's advice concern- 
ing the issue of the origins of the soul and its relationship with original sin, in the wake 
of the questions raised by the Pelagian controversy and the aftermath of the Origenist 
controversy. 

— Epistula 167 (Jerome’s epistula 132) (415): from Augustine to Jerome. Augustine asks 
Jerome for help in relation to the interpretation of Jas. 2,10. 

— Epistula 172 ( Jerome's epistula 134) (416): from Jerome to Augustine, delivered by Oro- 
sius. Jerome provides a report, among other things, of ‘Pelagian developments’ in Palestine. 
Shortly after this letter, Jerome's monastery in Bethlehem was set on fire. 

— Epistula 195 ( Jerome's epistula 141) (416-419): from Jerome to Augustine, on the Pela- 
gian controversy. 

— Epistula 123 ( Jerome's epistula 142) (416—419): from Jerome to Augustine, on the Pela- 
gian controversy. 

— Epistula 202 ( Jerome's epistula 143) (419): from Jerome to Augustine, on the Pelagian 
controversy among other things. Delivered by Innocentius. 

— Epistula Divjak 19* (419): from Augustine to Jerome, delivered by Lucas on the Pela- 
gian controversy. Augustine provides an overview of preceding correspondence with 
Jerome and indicates that he has the latter's Dialogus aduersus Pelagianos at his disposal 
as well as Pelagius' chartula and De natura. 

A. Fürst, Augustinus-Hieronymus. Epistulae Mutuae. Briefwechsel, (Fontes Christiani; 
41/1-2), Brepols, Turnhout 2002, Vol. I, 22-26; 60-73; Vol. II: 336-459. R. Hennings, Der 
Briefwechsel zwischen Augustinus und Hieronymus und ihr Streit um den Kanon des Alten 
Testaments und die Auslegung von Gal 2, n-14, (Supplements to Vigiliae Christianae; 21) 
Brill, Leiden 1994, 45-63. See also: Divjak, ‘Epistulae, 929-337. Eno, ‘Epistulae, 307. 
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Divjak 19*) — Augustine receives a brief charter of defence — Chartula 
defensionis — from Pelagius via Palatinus.$ Palatinus was an inhabitant 


W. A. Lóhr likewise offers an overview of the chronology of the correspondence between 
Augustine and Jerome/Pelagius, and the presumed messengers (the deacon Palatinus, the 
bishop Lazarus, and the priest Innocentius). Via a certain Lucas, Augustine despatched 
Epistula Divjak 19* to Jerome accompanied by Pelagius' De natura, his own De natura et 
gratia, and a letter to Pelagius. Lóhr, ‘Pelagius’ Schrift De natura,’ 292-294. Divjak, ‘Epistu- 
lae, 929-337, 936. J. Divjak, Lettres 1*-29*, (Bibliothèque Augustinienne, Œuvres de saint 
Augustin; 46B), Études Augustiniennes, Paris 1987, 414-417; 573-579. 

Y.-M. Duval offers a survey of new perspectives on the Pelagian controversy introduced 
by recently discovered material such as s. 348A. Duval uses s. 348A in the first instance 
to reread the encounter between Orosius and Pelagius in the company of John of Jerusa- 
lem at the end of July 415, to form a better picture of events in Palestine in 416, and of 
the correspondence between Pelagius and Augustine. s. 348A, 6 reveals the reason for the 
meeting between Pelagius and Orosius. Orosius had been charged by Augustine to deliver 
a letter to Pelagius, the content of which remains unknown. The letter in question was 
introductory, intended to preface an oral message (s. 348A, 6: “non notans eum litteris, sed 
exhortans audiret a presbytero quod mandaui" [RechAug 28 p. 56/84-84.]). According to 
Duval, this was the same message as that contained in De natura et gratia from 415. s. 348A, 
6 also reveals that Pelagius had been far from inactive in Palestine ("illius praedicationibus 
et fratrum dissensionibus" [RechAug 28 p. 56/86.]). He preached his opinions in public and 
thus caused something of an uproar. From the remainder of the sermon, it would appear 
that Jerome was involved in these dissensiones. Augustine had no knowledge of these dis- 
sensiones when he entrusted Orosius with his letter to Pelagius. s. 348A, 7 allows us to date 
the arson attacks on the two monasteries in Jerusalem to the first months of 416, immedi- 
ately after the synod of Diospolis. Earlier scholarship tended to locate these events in the 
latter part of the same year. Y.-M. Duval, 'Pélage et son temps: Données chronologiques 
nouvelles pour une présentation nouvelle,' Studia Patristica 38 (2001), 95-118, 13-117. For 
the date of these attacks, see also: W. A. Lohr, 'Exkurs: Der Briefwechsel mit Hieronymus,’ 
in: Drecoll (ed.), Augustin Handbuch, 421—427, 424. 

At the synod of Diospolis (December 415), Pelagius presented the bishops with Epistula 
146 (Augustine's reply to Pelagius in the autumn of 410: De gestis pelagii 51) in order to 
demonstrate that Augustine had approached him in a friendly manner and had no doctri- 
nal problems with him. Augustine later reacted against this use of the letter in question 
(De gestis pelagii 48). This perhaps explains why he charged Orosius with an oral message 
when the latter travelled from North Africa to Palestine in the spring of 415 (s. 348, 6). 
After being acquitted at Diospolis, Pelagius despatched a brief defence to Augustine via 
deacon Palatinus in the spring of 416, informing him of the acquittal (and offering his own 
interpretation thereof) (Epistula 19*, 2; s. 348A, 7). C£. W. A. Lóhr, 'Exkurs: Das Verhältnis 
zwischen Pelagius und Augustin und das theologische Anliegen des Pelagius,' in: Drecoll 
(ed.), Augustin Handbuch, 190—197, 191. 

F. Dolbeau suspects that the letter from Augustine delivered to Pelagius by Orosius 
(intended in the first instance to introduce an oral message) is Epistula 146. W. A. Lóhr 
is not convinced, although he admits that Epistula 146 is part of a lively correspondence 
between Augustine and Pelagius. Lóhr, ‘Pelagius’ Schrift De natura,’ 237 (13). 

$9 Pelagius's Chartula defensionis is mentioned in De gestis pelagii 32, 57; Epistulae 19*, 
2; 177, 15; 179, 7 and here in s. 348A, 7. It is otherwise unknown and has not been pre- 
served. According to O. Wermelinger it was delivered to Augustine by the deacon Charus, 
without an accompanying letter. Augustine did not trust Pelagius' report without seeing 
the official acts of Diospolis. Dolbeau demonstrates that it is more likely that the deacon 
Palatinus delivered the said document to Augustine. Epistula 179 (cf. Epistula Divjak 19*, 4) 
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of Hippo who was serving in the east as a deacon."? Pelagius sent the 
charter to Augustine without an accompanying letter, offering his own 
account of his acquittal at Diospolis. It was only later that Augustine was 
able to compare Pelagius' (tendentious) account with the authentic acta 
of Diospolis.” At this moment in time, however, he did not have access 
to the official acta. He informs the faithful of Hippo that he has received 
a Chartula defensionis, but by immediately adding that he is still await- 
ing an official report from Diospolis, he suggests that he has his doubts 
concerning Pelagius' account of affairs ($6; $7; $15). At the same time, 
the homily expresses the hope that Pelagius' acquittal means that he has 
genuinely returned to the Catholic faith ($15). Augustine also mentions 
that Palatinus also brought disturbing news, namely that two monaster- 
ies in Bethlehem had been set on fire during disturbances. Eustochium, 
the daughter of Paula, and Jerome himself had been staying at the said 
monasteries ($7). The disturbances were probably more xenophobic and 
anti-Latin than pro-Pelagian, but the fact that they took place shortly after 
the debates in Diospolis gives the impression that the events were related. 

Sermo 348A is entirely and explicitly directed against Pelagius. It con- 
sists of three (four) parts.7? (1) Augustine begins with what for him is a 


contains Augustine's request to John of Jerusalem to supply him with the authentic acts 
of Diospolis, to which he would later devote his De gestis Pelagii. In terms of content, 
Epistula 179 is focused on the refutation of De natura. Epistula 179 also contains his De 
natura et gratia and was delivered by the same messenger who delivered Epistula 19*, 
4 to Jerome. Both letters mention Pelagius' Chartula defensionis. In the last analysis, the 
requested acts were sent to Augustine by Cyril of Alexandria and not John of Jerusalem. 
Cf. Löhr, ‘Pelagius’ Schrift De natura,’ 238-239 (n. 15); 240 (n. 30). Wermelinger, Rom und 
Pelagius, 83-84; 89; 93. 

70 Deacon Palatinus, an inhabitant of Hippo (cf. Epistula 218), was visiting his father 
Gatus in Hippo and brought the letter from Jerome with him for Augustine. The latter 
responded in Epistula Divjak 19*. Cf. Dolbeau, ‘Le sermon 348A,’ 809. 

71 s, 348A, 7. Augustine found the absence of an accompanying letter impolite. S. Lancel 
observes: “[...] le procédé était cavalier et autorisait, commentait Augustin, toute déné- 
gation ultérieure.” Lancel, Saint Augustin, 475 (nn. b-c). Cf. Dolbeau, ‘Le sermon 348A,’ 
39-41. 

72 This attitude also typifies Epistulae 175, 177 and Divjak 19*. In spite of the potential 
for fraternal correction, s. 348A illustrates a clear change of attitude on Augustine’s part, 
not with respect to the content of Pelagianism, which he had rejected from the outset, but 
with respect to Pelagius himself. From this point onward he is referred to by name and 
explicitly repudiated. Cf. Wermelinger, Rom und Pelagius, 109-113. 

Augustine briefly alludes in s. 348A, 15 to the fact that the bishops at Diospolis were 
unfamiliar with Pelagius’ De natura. Fragments from Pelagius’ De libero arbitrio have been 
preserved in Augustine's De gratia Christi et de peccato originali. 

73 The Psalm associated with the liturgical service in which this sermon was delivered 
is not known, although it is clear that Rom. 5,8-9 (81) and Mt. 613-16 (83) functioned as 
the readings. Dolbeau, Le sermon 348A, 41. (Cf. supra footnote 65.) 
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classical homiletic theme, namely that of Christ the medicus, and immedi- 
ately introduces it into his anti-Pelagian position, while continuing to play 
his cards close to his chest."^ He emphasises the centrality of the grace of 
Christ's incarnation and death on the cross (81), without which no one 
(since the fall of Adam) can be redeemed ($2-$4). Christ came as medi- 
cus because all humanity was sick.”> Humanity was capable of wounding 
itself but not of healing itself. Christ offered his own death as medicine.76 
(2) Augustine then provides a report of the events of the Pelagian 
controversy (85-87; $15) together with a summary of Pelagianism: the 
overestimation of human nature (88) whereby prayer is rendered mean- 
ingless ($9). (2a) At this juncture Augustine reveals his true colours: he 
abhors the ideas of Pelagius." A new heresy has emerged, which he ini- 
tially tolerated.7? He then offers a brief overview of the beginning of the 
controversy: the actions of Orosius and Jerome, Caelestius' and Pelagius' 
acquittal at Diospolis," the charter of defence, unrest in Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem.®° Augustine states his belief that the bishops forgave Pelagius 
at Diospolis because he denied the heresy of which he was accused but 
did not forgive the heresy itself! (2b) In terms of content, he accuses ista 
haeresis of attacking divine grace by claiming the human nature is capable 
of its own justification.?? (3) This is contradicted by our human need to 
pray (810: Rom. 7,22-25; $n: Mt. 6,9; 612-13; $12: Mk. 14,38; Lk. 22,32; $13: 


7^ s, 348A, 1-4. See chapter 5 (sin). 

75 s, 948A, 1. 

76 s, 348A, 2-4. 

According to G. Lettieri, s. 348A, 2-4 defends the irresistible grazia predestinata on the 
basis of scriptural arguments. Augustine does the same in De gratia et libero arbitrio. A 
synthesis of the said arguments can be found in Enchiridion 9, 32; Epistula 214, 7 and here 
in s. 348A, 2-4. Lettieri also observes that s. 348, 3-4 serves to illustrate Augustine's ideas 
on faith as an assent (to which we are drawn by God) — persuasio by caritas. Faith lies only 
within the potestas of human beings if it is combined with the potestas of God: “non est 
potestas nisi a Deo (Rom. 13,1)”. This position can be found in: De spiritu et littera 31, 54; 
Retractationes 1, 23, 4; De dono perseuerantiae 13, 33; Epistula 217, 3, 8; 217, 6, 23, s. 299E, 2; 
s. 348, 3-4. Augustine also makes clear in this sermon that the liberum arbitirium is not 
made to disappear by grace but is rather reinforced by it. Lettieri, L'altro Agostino, 432 
(n. 11: 446); 329 (n. 136: 364); 330 (n. 139: 365). See chapter 2 (faith). 

77 s, 348A, 5-7; 15. See our discussion of s. 348A, 5-7; 15 above in which Augustine offers 
a brief overview of the (recent) history of Pelagianism. 

78 s, 348A, 5. 

79 s, 348A, 6. 

80 s. 348A, 7. 

81 s, 348A, 15. (= s. Frg. 2, 5.) 

82 s. 348A, 8. 
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2 Cor. 13,7; $14). The second half of the sermon is dedicated to the refuta- 
tion of the ‘Pelagian’ understanding of prayer.9? 

According to Augustine, the Pelagian claim that human free will can 
lead to iustificatio is an attack on the value of prayer,?^ questioning prayer 
as such and arguing in a manner that makes orationes nostrae seem mean- 
ingless. According to the Pelagians, we only pray to request material and 
temporary things, such as asking to be relieved of a headache, or not to 
die, or not to have to bury one's own child, or not to suffer financial losses, 
or not to be imprisoned by a suppressor and other such temporal and 
secular woes. Augustine states that, in the opinion of the Pelagians, the 
faithful should only pray for these matters. But, he protests, they deny 
what the Lord himself taught about prayer. Even though they do not have 
the courage to openly deny it, Augustine laments, their arguments imply 
an annulment of what the Lord taught. After all, if the Pelagians assert 
that human beings can be just by their own strengths, then no (additional) 
help from God is necessary. If this were the case, then no other grace from 
God exists other than the grace with which he created human beings with 
a free will.55 According to Augustine, Pelagians limit grace to the grace 
of creation, the grace that Christians share with the pagans since both 
are created by God. In his opinion, however, they do not account for the 


83 s 348A, 9-14. 

Augustine summarises Pelagianism here as overemphasising the liberum arbitrium and 
claiming that human beings are capable of justifying themselves. He considers this to be 
an attack on the grace of God and the abolition of the value of prayer. Dolbeau, 'Le sermon 
348A,’ 40-41. 

84 5. 348A, 9. 

85 s. 348A, 9. "Docuit enim nos Dominus quomodo oremus, nisi forte in orationibus 
nostris carnalia et temporalia postulemus, sicut est petere ne tibi doleat caput, ne moriaris, 
ne efferas filium, ne damnum patiaris, ne ab aliquo oppressus mittaris in carcerem, et si 
qua similia hic temporalia et saecularia sunt. Haec illi nobis concedunt orare; illud quod 
docuit Dominus tollunt, non quia negari illud audent, sed quia talia disputant unde tol- 
latur. Cum enim tibi dicit: sufficis tibi ad faciendam iustitiam; si uis, facis; nullo adiutorio 
Dei opus habes ad implenda quae iussit, quia gratia Dei non est nisi ista quae te fecit cum 
libera uoluntate." [ReAu 28 p. 58/125-133.] 

S. Dagemark has analysed the dialogic structure within Augustine's sermons, designat- 
ing s. 348A, 9 as an example of direct public address. "The Pelagians have argued that the 
prayers of the Catholics are called into question. They will not pray as Christ has taught. 
Augustine asks his audience to listen carefully concerning this Pelagian attack. ‘So would 
your graces please pay close attention’. [s. 348A, 9.] When Augustine cites a word from 
the apostle We pray to God that you may do nothing evil (2 Cor. 13, 7) he notices the reac- 
tions of his audience. 'You have all noticed, you have all heard, accepted and because it 
is as plain as can be, you have undoubtedly all understood what the apostle prayed for.' 
[s. 348A, 13.] The role of grace is underlined against the Pelagians." Dagemark, 'Augustine's 
Sermons; 751-752. 
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grace that makes Christians precisely Christian. It is to this precise grace, 
he remarks, that Paul testified in Rom. 7,22-25.86 Paul confessed his own 
weakness so that he would be healed. In this way, he indicated that he 
could not be liberated by his own nature, his own will and his free choice, 
but that he needed God's grace through Jesus Christ. The Pelagians, on 
the contrary, state that human beings should not ask for help; that the 
struggle against the flesh can be won on the basis of personal fortitude 
and virtue.” Augustine summarises what he understands the Pelagian 
doctrine of grace to be, and he does so because he believes it to contain 
the kernel of their denial of the real significance of prayer. 

Augustine continues that the Lord commanded us to pray for the grace 
of God through Jesus Christ in Mt. 6,9: “Hallowed be your name".88 “Tam tu, 
si ex libera uoluntate, ex uiribus propriis naturae potes in te sanctificare 
nomen Dei, ut quid oras, ut quid petis de summa maiestate quod habes 
in potestate?"9? Here he replies to the Pelagians: ‘Why still pray Mt. 6,9 if 
you think that you can sanctify the name of God in yourself by your own 
free will and your own nature?' This parallels another anti-Pelagian expla- 
nation of the prayers sequence in Mt. 643a: ‘why pray for help against 
temptation if human beings can help themselves?'. Augustine appears 
to be shocked at this Pelagian interpretation of *and forgive us our debts, 
as we also have forgiven our debtors" and “do not lead us into temptation" 


86 s, 348A, 10. 

87 s, 348A, 10. 

According to Augustine, the ‘Pelagians’ contradict Paul who describes his own struggle 
against the flesh in Rom. 7,24-25: "Who will rescue me from this body of death." 

F. Dolbeau observes that this is probably the first time that Augustine interprets 
Rom. 7,22-25a in this way, radically countering Pelagius by insisting that Paul is speaking 
for himself (and thus describing the struggle of every Christian), while Pelagius argues 
that he is not speaking for himself, but rather in the name of the sinner on the journey. 
This interpretation can also be found in s. 154, dated by A.-M. La Bonnardiére to October 
417, and De nuptiis et concupiscentia I (winter 418-419). If Dolbeau is correct, then s. 348A 
would be the first attestation thereof and would thus be inconsistent with the chronologi- 
cal conclusions of M.-F. Berrouard. Berrouard, ‘L’exégése augustinienne de Rom. 7, 7-25.' 
Dolbeau, ‘Le sermon 348A,’ 40 (n. 19). A.-M. La Bonnardière, ‘La date des sermons 151 à 156 
de saint Augustin, Revue des Études augustiniennes 29 (1983), 129-136. 

G. Partoens explores the sporadic occurrences of Rom. 7,25 prior to the controversy, 
where the verse implies for Augustine that Paul was not speaking of his own experience 
but that of those who live sub lege: Diuers. Quaest. 66, 5 (Retract. 1, 26); In Rom. 44 (Retract. 
1, 23, 1); Quaest. Simpl. 1, 1, 9 (Retract. 2, 1, 2) and In Psalm. 102, 15. Pelagius and Julian 
of Aeclanum likewise interpret the verse as referring to the human person sub lege. Cf. 
G. Partoens, ‘Le traitement du texte paulinien dans les sermons 151-156,’ in: Partoens, CCL 
41Ba, LVI-LXVI, LXII (n. 23). 

88 s, 348A, 1. (= s. Frg. 2, 1.) 

89 s. 348A, ni. (= s. Frg. 2, 1.) [ReAU 28 p. 59/164-166.] 
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(Mt. 612-13), which he learned via Urbanus of Sicca.9° Urbanus confronted 
a Pelagian with the question: "if it lies within our power not to sin, to con- 
quer every temptation to sin merely by our own will, than why do we ask 
God do not lead us into temptation?"?! Urbanus’ opponent answered that 
asking God to spare us from temptation is a request not to suffer those 
forms of evil over which human beings have no control such as falling 
from a horse and breaking a leg or being murdered by a robber. According 
to the Pelagians, human beings need not ask God to help them conquer 
the temptation to sin. They can do so themselves if they want, and even 
without the help of God.°2 

According to Augustine, the ‘Pelagians’, those inclined to this ‘mali- 
cious heresy', had evidently turned away from the truth and had fallen 
so deeply into their own opinions that they refused to be convinced.?? 
They maintained that "do not lead us into temptation" is a request that 
God prevent the things that can happen to human beings over which 
they do not have control.9* Augustine formulates his response using the 
Scriptures: "Keep awake and pray that you may not come into the time of 
trial" (Mk. 14,38). The Lord evidently did not want to say: 'keep awake and 
pray that you may not break your leg, have a headache, or suffer financial 
losses'. For Augustine, this was clearly not the Lord's intention. His per- 
spective is reinforced by what the Lord later said to Peter: “I have prayed 
for you that your own faith may not fail" (Lk. 22,32). Christ, in other words 
God himself, thus says to a human being that he has prayed. The Lord said 
this to a slave, the teacher to the disciple, the physician to the patient. He 
prayed so that Peter's faith would not fail. This was not a prayer against 
the weakening of human limbs. According to Augustine, the Pelagians are 


90 s, 348A, n: "[. ..] sanctus frater et coepiscopus meus, Vrbanus noster, qui hic presby- 
ter fuit et modo est Siccensis episcopus, [...]." [ReAU 28 p. 60/170-171.] 

91 s, 348A, u. (= s. Frg. 2, 1.) "Vrgebat enim eum et dicebat: si in nostra potestate est 
non peccare et in nostra potestate est omnes peccatorum temptationes solis uolunta- 
tibus nostris superare, quare Deo dicimus ne nos inferat in temptationem?" [ReAu 28 
p. 60/173-176.] 

92 s, 348A, ni. (= s. Frg. 2, 1.) "Rogamus, inquit, Deum ne nos inferat in temptationem, 
ne aliquid mali patiamur, quod non habemus in potestate: ne ruam de equo et frangam 
pedem, et latro me interficiat, et si aliquid huius modi. Haec enim, inquit, non habeo in 
potestate. Nam uincere temptationes peccatorum meorum, si uolo, et possum, nec Dei 
adiutorio possum.” [ReAu 28 p. 60/176-181.] 

93 s, 348A, 12. (= s. Frg. 2, 2.) 

9^ s. 348A, 12. (= s. Frg. 2, 2.) "Ecce enim inuenit quid diceret, ideo nos dicere: ne nos 
inferas in temptationem [Mt. 613], ne aliquid nobis contingat, quod non habemus in 
potestate secundum corporis temptationem." [ReAu 28 p. 60/185-187.] 
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nevertheless convinced that human beings are in full control of the failure 
of their own faith.95 

Augustine states that prayer points to the human need for divine grace. 
The value of prayer is denied by the Pelagians, however, who deprive 
every prayer of blessing (benedictiones) of meaning. He uses the example 
of the blessing he himself was accustomed to employ at the end of a ser- 
mon: “[...] conuersi ad Dominum benedicamus nomen eius. Det nobis 
perseuerare in mandatis suis, ambulare in uia recta eruditionis suae, plac- 
ere illi in omni opere bono, et cetera talia." (“[...] turn to the Lord, let us 
bless his name. May he allow us to persevere in his commandments, to 
walk the straight path of his instruction, to please him in every good work, 
and other such things.")?6 Augustine preaches that this liturgical prayer 


95 s, 348A, 12. (= s. Frg. 2, 2.) "Inde ergo dicebat Dominus: uigilate et orate, ne intretis in 
temptationem [Mt. 26,41]? Hoc dicebat: uigilate et orate [Mt. 26,41], ne pedem frangatis, 
aut ne caput doleatis, aut ne in damnum incurratis? Non hoc dicebat, sed quid dicebat? 
Quod Petro dixit: rogaui pro te, ne deficiat fides tua [Lk. 22,32]. Rogaui, inquit Deus hom- 
ini, Dominus seruo, magister discipulo, medicus aegroto. Rogaui pro te. Quid? Ne deficiat. 
Quid? Manus tua? Pes tuus? Oculus tuus? Lingua tua, aliqua paralysi, id est dissolutione 
membrorum? Non, sed ne deficiat fides tua [Lk. 22,32]. Secundum istos in potestate habe- 
mus, ne deficiat fides nostra." [ReAu 28 p. 61/188-195.] 

96 s, 348A, 13. (= s. Frg. 2, 3.) [ReAu 28 p. 61/200-202.] 

When the faithful respond to this prayer with ‘amen’, they endorse, in other words, the 
doctrine of grace contained therein. 

For the meaning and content of the prayer conuersi ad Dominum at the end of Augus- 
tine's sermones ad populum together with the discussion in the secondary literature and an 
overview of primary literature (sermones 34, 49, 67, 100, 106, 128, 141, 183, 223A, 272, 348A, 
362), see Zwinggi, Der Wortgottesdienst im Stundengebet, 104-112. Cf. Dolbeau, "L'oraison 
‘Conversi ad Dominum...’.” (Reprinted in: Dolbeau, Augustin et la prédication en Afrique, 
127-154.) 

Via the analysis of a number of Augustine's sermones, Klóckner concludes that the fin- 
ishing statement conuersi ad Dominum — a regular feature of Augustine's preaching — has 
a liturgical function. It introduces the sermon's concluding prayer, which the preacher 
expresses on behalf of the community. It is probable that the prayer does not refer to an 
exclusively spiritual ‘turn’, and that the assembled community did in fact turn from facing 
west to facing east on the invitation of the presider (cf. s. Dolbeau 19, 12). In this sense, the 
liturgical homiletic formula falls under the category of benedictiones. "Augustinus bezeich- 
net das Gebet als ‘benedictiones’, weshalb man verschiedentlich darin eine Segnung bei 
der Katechumenentlassung sehen wollte. Doch sind die 'benedictiones' hier im weiteren 
augustinischen Sinn zu fassen; das Wort meint ein lobpreisendes Bittgebet, das der Bis- 
chof über die Gemeinde spricht. Er erbittet Gottes Gnade, daß sie auf dem Weg verbleibt, 
den sie zuvor in der Verkündigung der Schriftlesungen und der Predigt vernommen hat; 
ganz in diesem Sinn endet $13: "adiutorio Dei implere quod iussum est". Zudem ist der 
Terminus 'benedictiones' gerade an dieser Stelle gut zu rechtfertigen, da Augustinus das 
Gebet mit einem Lobpreis Gottes begint: “Conuersi ad Dominum benedicamus nomen 
eius" (ib.).” Klóckener, ‘Die Bedeutung der neu entdeckten Augustinus-Predigten,’ 153 
(n. 76). See also M. Klóckener, 'Conuersi Dominum, in: Augustinus-Lexikon I, 7/8 (1994), 
1280-1282. Roetzer, Des heiligen Augustinus Schriften, 134. 
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of blessing is meaningless according to the Pelagians, since perseverance 
in the commandments, following right teaching, and doing good works 
lie completely within our human postestas. The haeretici claim that the 
avoidance of sin lies within the human postestas. They mean that this can 
be done sine adiutorio diuinae gratiae (without the help of divine grace) 
and that the liberum arbitrium (free will) suffices to this end. Augustine 
appeals once again to Paul. Paul wrote to the Corinthians: “oramus autem 
ad Deum, ne quid faciatis mali" (“but we pray to God that you may not do 
anything wrong"; 2 Cor. 13,7). Paul unequivocally insists that we must pray 
for that which is mentioned in the prayer of blessing. The will may con- 
tribute to the human endeavour to do no harm, but this is not sufficient. 
Paul chose to say ‘we pray in order to emphasize the role of grace. In 
this way, his correspondents could understand that when they do nothing 


The prayer conuersi ad Dominum at the end of a sermon appears to have been quite 
conventional, so much so that the notarii only wrote down the opening line. Within the 
sermones Dolbeau, there are two exceptions in which the prayer is included in its entirety: 
s. 20B, u (Dolbeau 28) and s. 348A, 13 (Dolbeau 30). W. Harmeless offers a translation: 
"Turning to the Lord, let us pray. May he look upon us and perfect us by his saving word, 
and grant us to rejoice in accord with him and live in accord with him. May he put away 
from us 'the prudence of the flesh' (Rom 8:6); may he throw down the enemy under our 
feet, not by our efforts, but by his holy name, in which we have been cleansed through 
Jesus Christ our Lord." (p. 28.) In s. 348A, 13, Augustine provides yet another version of the 
conuersi prayer, adding a theological interpretation in light of the Pelagian controversy. 
The conuersi prayer in the sermones Dolbeau confirms the hypothesis that the said prayer 
heralds the end of the sermon (at which point the faithful turn to face the east) and is 
neither a blessing (between the sermon and the dismissal of the catechumens), nor an 
introduction to the prayers of intercession, nor an embryonic version of the latter. Harm- 
less, ‘The Voice and the Word,’ 28-31 (n. 45). 

Augustine says to the 'Pelagians' that they should only respond with 'amen' to his 
prayer of blessing ifthey can genuinely endorse the content and necessity ofthe said prayer. 
s. 348A, 13: "Defendamus nos et uos, ne et nos sine causa benedicamus, et uos sine causa 
amen subscribatis. Fratres mei, amen uestrum subscriptio uestra est, amen stipulatio ues- 
tra est, consensio uestra." [ReAu 28 p. 61/203-206.] E. Lamirande observes on Augustine's 
use of 'amen' here: "S. Augustin interpréte l'Amen au sens juridique: "Amen uestrum, 
subscripto uestra, consensio uestra est, adstipulatio uestra." Cf. s. 272; Contra Faustum 
Manicheum 15, 9; De catechizandis rudibus 1, 9, 13. Lamirande, L'Église céleste selon saint 
Augustin, 227 (n. 6). For the significance of the liturgical acclamation 'amen' in Augustine, 
see Roetzer, Des heiligen Augustinus Schriften, 231-232. M. Klóckener, Amen, Augustinus- 
Lexikon 1, 3 (1988), 285-287. 

s. 348A contains a number of testimonies to public reactions to Augustine's homily, 
reactions of disapproval and even commotion on hearing about the new heresy (s. 348A, 
12: "uidetis quemadmodum omnes horretis"). The audience stood in ovation when they 
understood what he wanted to say (s. 348A, 13). Olivar, La predicación cristiana antigua, 
800; 840. 
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wrong they abstain from evil not only by their own will but that they fulfil 
what has been commanded with the help of God.?? 

Augustine underlines the interaction between free will and grace. On 
the one hand, the divine command not to do evil clearly points to the 
capacity ofthe free will. On the other, prayer illustrates the need for grace.°8 
Augustine turns once again for support to Scripture. Human beings are 
commanded to understand (Ps. 32,9/Ps. 31,9 LXX), to be wise (Ps. 94,8/ 
Ps. 93,8 LXX), and to have self-control (1 Tim. 5,22). Thus, the role of the 
human will is recognized. Human beings have to try to do their best, but 
they must also pray to understand (Ps. 119,73/Ps. 18,73 LXX), to be wise 
( Jas. 1,5), and to have self-control (Wis. 8,21). The human will has a role 
to play, but nothing is possible without the help of God. The human need 
to pray does not imply that humans should do nothing at all, like 'sick 
people' who ask God to make it rain food and have it chewed for them in 
advance.?? Human beings have their role to play and must do their best. 
And when they are successful they must thank God and thereby avoid 
being left empty-handed, blocked by their own inabilities. 

For good reasons, sermo 348A can be referred to as a turning point 
within the category of anti-Pelagian sermones. The protagonists in the 
Pelagian controversy are mentioned by name. Augustine even provides 
an up-to-date overview of a number of facts and content-related develop- 
ments within the controversy. Mt. 6,12 was used in sermo 351 as a topos 
for the sinful nature of the human person. In the sermon in question, 
the verse related to the specific observation of the existence of daily sins 
after baptism within the broader context of spirituality and the practice of 
penitence (prayer, giving alms, fasting). In sermo 348A, the significance 
of the prayer (especially of Mt. 6,12) crystallizes in an anti-Pelagian sense. 
Our need for prayer points on the one hand to the source of our need, 
namely our sinfulness, and on the other to the consequences of our sin- 
fulness, namely our absolute need of divine grace. Prayer, in other words, 
expresses humanity's dependence on God. The belief that prayer itself is 


97 s, 348A, 13. (= s. Frg. 2, 3.) 

98 s. 348A, 14. (= s. Frg. 2, 4.) “Ergo, fratres, quando praecipitur, agnoscite uolunta- 
tis arbitrium; quando oratur quod praecipitur, agnoscite gratiae beneficium." [ReAu 28 
p. 62/222-223. | 

99 s. 348A, 14. (= s. Frg. 2, 4.) "Quidquid nobis iubetur, orandum est ut impleatur. Sed 
non sic ut dimittamus nos et quomodo pigri iaceamus supini et dicamus: pluat Deus escas 
super facies nostras, ut prorsus nos nihil agere uelimus; et cum esca compluta fuerit super 
os nostrum, dicamus etiam: Deus gluttiat de nobis." [ReAu 28 p. 62/245-249.] 

Cf. Dolbeau, ‘Le sermon 348A,’ 41. 
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a gift of grace is, of course, a consequence of this conviction, although 
Augustine does not say so specifically at this juncture. The preacher invites 
the faithful to pray, and more specifically to the correct form of prayer. 


2.4 Sermo 787 


Sermo 181 is situated after 416,0? and is a reaction against the possibil- 
ity of sinlessness. No one is without sin (1 Jn. 1,8-9; $1; $4-$5), and not 
even the earthly church is without stain (Eph. 5,25-27; $2-$3). According 
to Augustine, this is clear from Mt. 6,12 (86-88). Sermo 181 is a concise 
sermo that clearly departs from the previous discrete and anonymous 
treatment of the Pelagians. Augustine says literally that it is prideful to 
contend, like the 'arrogant and inflated' pelagiani and coelestiani, that the 
iusti are without sin in this earthly life.!?! The (Pelagian) interpretation of 


100 “Le sermon 181 (PL 38, 979-984) se présente comme un commentaire de 1 Jn. 18-9, 
mais sans attester la lecture liturgique de ce texte, et sans fournir la moindre indication 
permettant de déterminer la célébration pendant laquelle il a été prononcé. Postérieur à 
416, ce sermon n'est peut-étre pas antérieur à 419 ou 420, car il contient une vigoureuse 
condamnation des Pélagiens.” Bouhot, ‘La lecture liturgique des Epitres Catholiques, 
280-281. 

A.-M. La Bonnardière places this sermo around 418, É. Rebillard in Carthage circa 418. 
E. Schmitt and A. Kunzelmann date the sermon after 416. A. Kunzelmann observes: "In 
Serm. 181 und 183 sind die Pelagianer mit Namen als Háretiker erwáhnt. Darum sind diese 
Sermones sicher nach 416 gehalten." After that date, moreover, Augustine stated categori- 
cally that a post-baptismal life without sin was impossible. G. De Plinval is convinced 
that this sermon — together with s. 163, s. 165 and s. 183 — is part of Augustine's rhetorical 
campaign after the councils of Carthage and Milevis against growing opposition to the 
condemnation of Pelagius and Caelestius. P. Brown observes a triumphant Augustine at 
this juncture, in the wake of the implementation of the imperial anti-heresy laws and 
Zosimus's Epistula tractoria (418) (cf. infra footnote 101). According to L. Mechlinsky, the 
unambiguous appointment of pelagiani and caelestiani points to a later date. The refuta- 
tion of an exclusive image of the church based on Eph. 5,27 had already taken place in 
Diospolis. The refutation of the claim that the apostle John only uttered the words of 
1 Jn. 1,8 out of humility, and that Mt. 6,12 only applies to sinners, suggests the proximity 
of the synod of Carthage in 418. Canons 6-8 of the said synod condemn precisely these 
Pelagian claims. Brown, Augustine of Hippo, 363-365. De Plinval, Pélage: ses écrits, 3n. 
Kunzelmann, ‘Die Chronologie, 479. La Bonnardière, ‘Job,’ 145. La Bonnardière, ‘Les com- 
mentaires simultanés de Mat.6,12 et I Jo.L,8, 146. Mechlinsky, Der modus proferendi, 219. 
E. Rebillard, In hora mortis. Evolution de la pastorale chrétienne de la mort aux IV° et V 
siècles, (Bibliothèque des Écoles Françaises d'Athènes et de Rome; 283), École Française 
de Rome, Roma 1994, 165 (n. 123). E. Schmitt, Le mariage chrétien dans l'œuvre de saint 
Augustin. Une théologie baptismale de la vie conjugale, Études Augustiniennes, Paris 1983, 
185 (n. 13). 

101 s. 181, 2. "Autem quidam inflati utres, spiritu elationis pleni, non magnitudine ingen- 
tes, sed superbiae morbo tumentes, ut dicere audeant, inueniri homines absque peccato. 
Dicunt ergo, iustos prorsus in hac uita nullum habere peccatum. Haeretici autem sunt 
Pelagiani, iidemque Coelestiani, qui hoc dicunt." [PL 38 c. 980/12.] 
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Eph. 5,25-27 — the church being sine macula et ruga — that saints (here 
on earth) are iusti, without sin, is not correct. This is the main topic of 
the sermon, and for this reason Augustine begins with 1 Jn. 1,8-9:102 “Si 


s. 181, 3. "Haeretici enim sunt, iam foris sunt: cum tota munditia sua foris remanserunt." 
[PL 38 c. 981/5.] 

s. 181, 4. “[...] in corde uestro tumido et inflato [...]." [PL 38 c. 981/8.] 

s. 181, 6. "Responde, haeretice, quae sunt debita tua?” [PL 38 cc. 981/59-982/1.] 

s. 181, 7. "Vbi es ergo, haeretice Pelagiane uel Coelestiane?” [PL 38 c. 982/47.] 

According to P. Brown, Augustine revealed himself in s. 181, 1-3 to be a 'stern victor 
after the condemnations of Pelagianism at the time of Sixtus. “As in his dealings with the 
Donatists, Augustine showed himself a stern victor. In a sermon that he preached to a 
simple audience, he dismissed the Pelagians and Caelestians: these ‘wind bags', puffed up 
with pride, had dared, in the face of the thunderous words of the Apostle, to deny that 
‘nobody in this flesh, nobody in this corruptible body, nobody on the face of this earth, in 
this malevolent existence, in this life of temptation — nobody can live without sin.' [Serm. 
181, 1.] ‘Let them and their cleanliness be outside. [Serm. 181, 3.]." Brown, Augustine of 
Hippo, 364. 

In s. 181, 2 Augustine uses the term morbus in the figurative sense. He speaks of pride 
as if it were a sickness, a frequently recurring theme in the sermones. Eijkenboom, Het 
Christus-medicusmotief, 158 (n. 2). 

Augustine uses the substantive spiritus in combination with both Christian virtues and 
with vice or sin. In the latter instance, he associates it with the habit of superbia (spiri- 
tus superbiae). By exception, he uses the term here in s. 181, 2 in the context of a word- 
play: "inflati utres, spiritu elationis pleni [...] superbiae morbo tumentes [...] superbiae 
uento, quo pleni sunt [...]." [PL 38 c. 980/6-15.] “Augustine here uses spiritus to name 
the attitude of mind of such men, but he also harkens back to the original meaning of 
“breath” or “wind”; spiritus elationis is what makes these men like “blown-up sacks,” and 
is equivalent to uentus superbiae in the last phrase." Schumacher, Spiritus and spiritualis, 
106-107 (n. 194). See also the analysis of inflati in this sermo by Mechlinsky, Der modus 
proferendi, 238. 

102 s, 181, 2-3. 

Augustine uses the biblical image of the cloud (Ex. 40,32-36) that symbolises the pres- 
ence of God. Preachers are these clouds: they carry God in them; God speaks through 
them; they are a sign of God's presence. Here in s. 181, 2, Augustine describes Paul as a 
cloud of God (“nubes enim Dei apostolus") when he wrote Eph. 5,25-27. Schnitzler, Zur 
Theologie der Verkündigung, 94 (n. 41); 96-97 (n. 57). 

"Les textes d'Augustin liant la demande du Pater, et aussi J Joh., i, 8 à Eph., v, 27, sont 
innombrables, souvent dirigés, soit contre les Donatistes, soit contre les Pélagiens: cf. 
Enchir. 71; Serm. 181, 7; C. Epist. Parmen. Il, 10, 20." Finaert, Congar, Traités anti-donatistes, 
I, 64 (n. 1). 

The most fundamental analogy between the Donatists and the Pelagians is their mutual 
claim to being a pure church. In line with the Donatists, the Pelagians appeal in this regard 
to Eph. 5, (25-)27 (De gestis pelagii 12, 27; Pelagius: De diuina lege 1, 1). On the basis of s. 181, 
2 (“Et cum eis dicitur, qui sunt isti iusti, qui sine peccato sunt? Respondent et dicunt, tota 
ecclesia." [PL 38 c. 980/20—21.]) and s. 181, 3 (“Nos quidem peccatores sumus; sed de sanctis 
loquimur, non de nobis." [PL 38 c. 980/46-47.]), A. Mandouze observes a fundamental 
difference between the Pelagians and the Donatists. According to the Pelagians, impec- 
cantia extends to the entire church (tota ecclesia). The Donatists limit the true church 
in geographical terms, while the Pelagians establish moral borders. Mandouze points to 
additional differences. The Donatists disassociate themselves from the church, while the 
Pelagians never considered themselves to be autonomous or separate within the church or 
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dixerimus quia peccatum non habemus, nos ipsos seducimus, et ueritas 
in nobis non est. Si autem confessi fuerimus peccata nostra, fidelis est et 
iustus, qui dimittat nobis peccata, et mundet nos ab omni iniquitate.”108 
The tone is thus set. He argues in $1-85 that nobody on earth, during their 
physical life, is without sin. New born infants and even baptised Chris- 
tians are likewise not sinless.!0+ All who claim to be without sin, to be 
iustus, are liars.105 


outside it. Donatism was seen as an African problem, while Pelagianism functioned within 
the universal church. Donatist leaders (Petilianus, Primianus, Emeritus) were no intellec- 
tual or doctrinal match for Augustine. Both Pelagius and Julian, on the other hand, were 
Augustine's equals in this regard, and it is possible that Augustine considered Pelagianism 
a greater danger for this reason. The movement had the potential to bring about a schism 
in the church as it found itself, something that was given expression in the contrasting atti- 
tudes of popes Innocent and Zosimus towards the Pelagians. Mandouze, Saint Augustin, 
415—416 (nn. 2-5); 417 (n. 1); 417-427. Cf. Thier, Kirche bei Pelagius. A. Zumkeller, ‘Eph. 5, 27 
im Verstándnis Augustins und seiner donatistischen und pelagianischen Gegner, Augus- 
tinianum 16 (1976), 457—474. 

103 s 181, 1. 

Augustine speaks in s. 181, 1 in the name of the apostle John, to whom he ascribes the 
title beatus, and quotes 1 Jn. 18-9. He then identifies Christ as the actual auctor of these 
words. Mechlinsky, Der modus proferendi, 233, 244—245. 

Besides 1 Jn. 3,2, 1 Jn. 18-9 is the most commented-upon verse by Augustine in the first 
epistle of John. Augustine contends that John, after having received the gifts of the Spirit 
at Pentecost, is not without sin. This is the argument par excellence against impeccantia. 
The combination of 1 Jn. 18; Mt. 6,12 and Job 14,4 LXX, on which the second part of the 
argument of s. 181 (and also Contra duas epistulas pelagianorum 4, 27) is based, harks back 
to the catechetical writings of Cyprian, such as De oratione domininica 22 and Testimonia 
3, 54. Pelagius asserts that (personal) sin and the sinful consuetudo are removed by bap- 
tism and that the church acquires its sanctity through its connection (via baptism) with 
Christ's death and resurrection. Pelagius underlines the latter by quoting Eph. 5,27. Augus- 
tine replies, however, that the forgiveness of sins in baptism does not result in sinlessness. 
Mechlinsky, Der modus proferendi, 233-235; 237-238; 242—243; 246; 248-252. 

For Augustine's use of Cyprian against Pelagius, focusing on the Lord's Prayer as argu- 
ment, see: E. Dassmann, ‘Cyprianus, Augustinus-Lexikon II, 1/2 (1996), 196—211, 208-209. 

104 s, 181, 1-5. See chapter 5 (sin). 

For the use of Job 14,4-5 (here in s. 181 and in Augustine's entire oeuvre) as a clue to the 
necessity to pray the Pater Noster rooted in original sin, see La Bonnardière, ‘Job,’ 121; 145. 

s. 181 demonstrates that Augustine was convinced that it was impossible for human 
beings to remain sinless, and even from time to time without serious sin, bearing in mind 
the continuous temptations of the concupiscentia. Cf. Mausbach, Die Ethik des heiligen 
Augustinus, 1118. Schmitt, Le mariage chrétien, 176 (n. 38); 211. 

105 [n s, 181, 4-5, Augustine insists that the righteous — and thus humble — are always 
aware oftheir own weakness and sinfulness. This is a reaction to what he considers to be the 
Pelagians' prideful appeal to their own works (s. 181, 4). "In solchen Formulierungen wird 
deutlich, daß es Augustinus vor allem um die rechte Demut vor Gott ging, welche allein 
die Haltung des Menschen vor Gott ist, die der metaphysischen Wirklichkeit der stándigen 
Abhängigkeit des Menschen in allem Sein und gutem Tun entspricht." W. Simonis, 'Anlie- 
gen und Grundgedanke der Gnadenlehre Augustins,’ Münchener Theologische Zeitschrift 34 
(1983), 1-21, 1819 (n. 139). Cf. Vismara, Il tema della povertà, 146 (n. 24). 
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In the context of his argumentation on the acceptance of all human- 
ity's sinfulness (from Adam on, except for Christ), Augustine touches on 
the subject of prayer. 1 Jn. 18/06 and the prayer "dimitte nobis debita nos- 
tra" (Mt. 612a)!?7 prove that human beings are never without sin. The 
Pelagians, explicitly addressed by Augustine, are outside the church. He 
invites them to enter the church, to participate in the oratio dominica. 
"Postremo omittamus loannis uerba: ecce in corpore Ecclesiae, quam 
dicis non habere maculam aut rugam aut aliquid eiusmodi, et esse sine 
peccato, ecce ueniet hora orationis, oratura est tota Ecclesia: et tu quidem 
foris es; ueni ad orationem dominicam, ueni ad trutinam, ueni, dic, Pater 
noster [...]."98 The request for the forgiveness of sins in this prayer is 
central to Augustine's explanation of the Lord's Prayer (Mt. 6,914) in this 
sermon and his plea for the acceptance of human sinfulness. The debita 
from which human beings desire to be delivered in this prayer are their 
peccata. In a poetical-rhetorical way, Augustine appeals to Christ's author- 
ity. After all, Christ himself asked us to pray for the forgiveness of sins in 
this way. Augustine emphasizes this element. This is how the shepherd 
spoke to his rams, the king to his soldiers, the master to his slaves, Christ 
to his apostles, the truth to humanity, the most elevated to the humble. 
He warns his audience that Christ knows human beings' inner nature. He 
addresses them with the words of Christ: "Scio quid in uobis agatur: ego 
uos appendo, ego de trutina mea renuntio, prorsus dico quid in uobis 
agitur. Hoc enim ego plus quam uos scio. Dicite, dimitte nobis debita nos- 
tra, sicut et nos dimittimus debitoribus nostris (Mt. 6,12)."109 

This is the prayer for those reborn through baptism; the prayer of the 
baptised. By asking for forgiveness, the believer acknowledges him or her- 
self to be a sinner. By confessing their sins, the faithful are cleansed, on 


Augustine makes use of wordplay in s. 181, 5: corde-ore/ueritas-dicas/humilitas-falsitas. 
Self-knowledge (cognitio sui) is knowledge of one's own sinfulness (1 Jn. 1,8). The confes- 
sion of one's own sins is a consequence of this self-knowledge. The confession of sins is 
necessary in order to obtain forgiveness (s. 181, 6). Genuine humilitas is only present where 
there is ueritas and not where there is falsitas. Prideful self-righteousness, inappropriate 
self-abasement, and false self-accusation are rejected (s. 181, 2; 5). Where there is falsitas, 
there can be no ueritas — which is God (s. 181, 5). According to O. Schaffner, self-knowledge, 
which leads to the confession of sin and the need for God's forgiveness, is thus associated 
with knowledge of God. Schaffner, Christliche Demut, 201 (n. 182); 204 (n. 188); 212 (n. 6); 
225 (n. 36). 

106 s 181, 4. 

107 s, 181, 6. 

Mt. 642a is quoted in s. 181, 6-8. Mt. 6,9 is quoted in s. 181, 6-7. 

108 s, 181, 6. [PL 38 c. 981/51-57. | 

109 s, 181, 6. [PL 38 c. 982/26—-28.] 
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condition that they do what they say: “nos dimittimus debitoribus nostris” 
(Mt. 612).!? By confessing sin, which the whole church does in the Lord's 
Prayer, every stain is wiped away. When a believer dies, all his or her 
debts — in as far as they are forgivable — are forgiven, because they are 
also forgiven by the quotidianae preces.!! This forgiveness is granted by 


HO s 181, 7. 

For Augustine's presentation of the Pelagian understanding of the Lord's Prayer in s. 181, 
see La Bonnardière, ‘Pénitence et réconciliation, 52 (n. 63). 

In s. 181, 7, Augustine refers to the prayer of the church, Mt. 6,9-13, as the prayer of 
‘children’, precisely because all the faithful address God in this prayer as Pater. Cf. Anoz, 
El Padre en la predicación agustiniana, 34 (nn. 264—265). Augustine likewise states in 
s. 181, 7 that this prayer is for believers — i.e. for the baptised — and not for catechumens. 
The prayer is not included in De catechizandis rudibus, a treatise on catechesis for rudes, 
pagans who are not yet catechumens. La Bonnardiére, 'Les commentaires simultanés de 
Mat.6,12 et I Jo.L8, 141 (n. 31). 

1l s, 181, 7. “Et cum de corpore exierit unusquisque, dimittuntur ei omnia, quae talia 
habebat ut dimitterentur debita; quia et quotidianis precibus dimittuntur [...]." [PL 38 
c. 982/52.] 

Augustine quotes 1 Jn. 18 against the Pelagians as argument that one cannot live with- 
out sin. Praying the Pater Noster in the eucharist also illustrates this. The entire church 
asks for the forgiveness of sins, since it is only the heavenly church that will be spotless 
(Eph. 5,27). Augustine's sequel in s. 181, 7 is remarkable. He preaches that human beings 
can die without sin and be purified. Augustine says that all who leave the body can be 
forgiven all their peccata if they are debita (Mt. 6,12) that can be acquitted. These can 
be forgiven by daily prayer. At the hour of death, every Christian can be without sin, 
in spite of never being so in life. Praying the Lord's Prayer thus guarantees the forgive- 
ness of small sins. This position in s. 181, 7 is parallel to De natura et gratia 35, 41. Here 
Augustine replies to Pelagius’ question in De natura as to how the iusti depart this life, 
in sin or without it: "Vbi parum adtendit, cum sit acutissimus, non frustra etiam iustos 
in oratione dicere: dimitte nobis debita nostra, sicut et nos dimittimus debitoribus nostris 
[Mt. 612], Dominumque Christum, cum eandem orationem docendo explicuisset, ueracis- 
sime subdidisse: sí enim dimiseritis peccata hominibus, dimittet uobis Pater uester peccata 
uestra [Mt. 614]. Per hoc enim cotidianum spiritale quodammodo incensum, quod ante 
Deum in altare cordis, quod sursum habere admonemur, infertur, etiamsi non hic uiuatur 
sine peccato, licet mori sine peccato, dum subinde uenia deletur, quod subinde ignorantia 
uel infirmitate committitur." [CSEL 60 p. 263/4-14.] “Here, though he is very clever, he 
does not sufficiently note that even the righteous pray, Forgive us our debts, as we also 
forgive our debtors (Mt. 632), and that, when Christ the Lord taught and explained this 
prayer, he added, For if you forgive others their sins, your Father will forgive your sins (Mt. 
614). We offer this daily prayer like spiritual incense before God on the altar of our heart, 
which we are taught to lift up to the Lord. By means of it we are able to die without sin, 
even if we cannot live this life without sin, since pardon immediately wipes away the sins 
we repeatedly commit out of ignorance or weakness." English translation from: J. E. Rotelle 
(ed.), R. Teske (trans., notes), Answer to the Pelagians, I/23 (The Works of Saint Augustine, 
A Translation for the 21st Century; I/23), New City Press, Hyde Park (NY) 1997, p. 245. 

É. Rebillard concludes: “Qu’Augustin croit utile de répéter dans un sermon ce qu'il 
répondait à une objection de Pélage, sans méme faire d'allusion polémique à ce dernier, 
indique bien que la question peut émouvoir un chrétien. Mourir en état de péché semble- 
rait étre la conséquence logique du 'nul ne peut vivre sans péché' si souvent répété. Mais, 
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Christ. The Lord, being without sin himself, erases sins through his cross. 
He transforms human beings into “sine macula et ruga”? Augustine 
summons people to ask Christ to continue to do this. In other words, the 
preacher advises his audience to continue to pray for forgiveness. 
Augustine ends his sermo with his central these: No one, not even 
those within the church, is without debita or peccata.” If a person does 


gráce à une pénitence quotidienne, le chrétien, bien qu'il ne puisse pas vivre sans péché, 
peut ne pas mourir en état de péché." Rebillard, In hora mortis, 165-167, 166. 

H2 s 181, 7. 

Augustine uses Eph. 5,27 here to demonstrate that the cross of Christ is the salvation of 
the church. Christ wipes out stains with the cross and washes them away. For the cross 
of Christ and his blood as sacrament of redemption here in s. 181, 7 and in Augustine's exe- 
gesis in general (testifying to a realistic perception of the Eucharist), see Pontet, L'exégése, 
378 (n. 258). Roetzer, Des heiligen Augustinus Schriften, 134. A. Sage, 'L'Eucharistie dans 
la pensée de saint Augustin, Revue des Études Augustiniennes 15 (1969), 209-240, 209-213. 

13 s, 181, 7. "Stat ecclesia in oratione ut mundetur confessione, et quamdiu hic uiuitur, 
sic stat." [PL 38 c. 982/52.] 

Just like its flock, the church's shepherds and the apostles must pray Mt. 6,12 daily 
(s. 181, 6; s. 58, 6; s. 135, 7). One must also have a contritio cordis and shed tears (s. 181, 8) not 
only for serious sins, but also for the less serious sins committed after baptism (with which 
every human being lives). Carola, Augustine of Hippo, 69 (nn. 131-132); 274 (n. 179). 

In s. 181, 6-8, Augustine underlines the sinful — i.e. not sinless, not perfect — nature of 
the church. “[...] Augustin développe l'idée de l'imposibilité d'être parfaitement juste sur 
cette terre dans le contexte de son ecclésiologie. Selon lui, l'Église est semper reformanda. 
Elle n'existe jamais sine ruga. Autrement, comme Augustin ne se lasse pas de le répéter, 
l'Église ne devrait pas demander chaque jour pour le pardon du seigneur." Studer, ‘Jésus- 
Christ, notre justice,’ 1322. 

In reaction to the Donatists, Augustine proposes an ecclesiological permixtio, appealing 
for acceptance of the good and the bad in one church community (s. 88, 18-19). The church 
humbly confesses that it is not only made up of spiritual people (s. 56, 15), and it is not 
without good reason that it daily begs for forgiveness in the Lord's Prayer (s. 181, 6). Sermo 
181, 7 goes even further than solely observing that there are also sinners present in the 
church. It also states — within a polemical anti-Pelagian context — that even the church has 
a certain sinful nature. Referring to the church, Augustine quotes Eph. 5,27 together with 
Mt. 6,12, confirming that the church is not sine macula et ruga. He addresses the Pelagians 
with a sense of irony in the following way: "Interrogo te, homo iuste, sancte, homo sine 
macula et ruga." [PL 38 c. 982/32.] “I’m asking you, just man, holy man, without stain and 
wrinkle.” Hill, Sermons III/5, p. 327. The church, contrary to the Pelagians, confesses its 
faults and for this reason it receives forgiveness. P. Borgomeo lists the sermons in which 
Augustine indicates the sinful character of the church: s. Guelf. 1, 8; s. 37, 2; s. Mai 158, 2; 
S. 4, 31; 8. 10, 7. The contemporary church (huius temporis/nunc/modo/quamdiu), the eccle- 
sia quae nunc is sinful (because of the commixtio), and is different from the ecclesia quae 
futura, despite the fact that both ultimately form the one church. P.-M. Hombert gives an 
overview of Augustine's opinion on the sinful character of the church. From the beginning 
of the Pelagian controversy he explains that impeccantia is possible in theory, but does 
not exist in any of the faithful in practice. This can already be observed in De peccatorum 
meritis, and Augustine frequently repeats this point. It becomes clear, for example, in the 
consistent combination of Mt. 6,12 and 1 Jn. 1,8 in this period. The quotation of Eph. 5,27 
features in De perfectione iustitiae hominis 15, 34-35. The church will be uere gloriosa, sine 
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not confess his or her sins, this does not mean the person in question is 
without sin; it only implies that their sins are not forgiven. Augustine sum- 
marises the kernel of Christian life as follows: “Confessio nos sanat, et uita 
cauta, uita humilis, oratio cum fide, contritio cordis, lacrymae non fictae 
de uena cordis profluentes, ut dimittantur nobis peccata, sine quibus esse 
non possumus."!^ He develops this when he states that, because human 
beings cannot be without sin in this world, this does not mean that they 
are free to kill, commit adultery, or commit other deadly sins since it is 
impossible to be without sin in the first place. Such sins are not commit- 
ted by good Christians.!5 The latter only commit sins that can be forgiven 
by daily prayer. Augustine asks his listeners to pray for the forgiveness of 
sins, and he also asks them to do what they pray for, i.e. to forgive fellow 
human beings. This is a contract (sponsio) with God." Whoever prays 


macula et ruga after it is completely purified by God's misericordia. "La citation d'Eph. 5, 
27, que l'on trouve ici, doit étre soulignée, parce qu'elle inaugure un déplacement doctri- 
nal important quant à l'interprétation du verset. Les ouvrages postérieurs l'accentueront 
encore. C'est en effet à cause de sa gloire future, aprés le pardon final, que l'Église est 
aujourd'hui appelée glorieuse. Elle ne brillera avec splendeur qu'au jour de sa dédicace." 
Against the Donatists, who pursued a perfect church, Augustine stresses the permixtio 
character of the visible church (De baptismo 1, 17, 26; 3, 18, 23; 4, 3, 4). From the Pela- 
gian controversy onwards, we notice a doctrinal shift in Augustine's thinking. The Pelagians 
also appeal to Eph. 5,27 in support of their claim of impeccantia. Hilary of Syracuse asks 
Augustine questions in this regard (Epistula 156; cf. s. 181, 2). In his reply (Epistula 157) 
Augustine remains silent on the subject. He discusses it in the following year, 415, in De 
perfectione iustitiae hominis 15, 34-35. Only when Christ comes in glory (cf. Col. 3,4) will the 
church be sine macula et ruga. In s. 181, 6-8 (416); De continentia 9, 22; 1, 25; Epistulae 185, 
38-40; 187, 28 (417); De nuptiis 1, 33, 38 — 34, 39 (418-419) this new interpretation is made 
even stronger, especially via the combination Mt. 6,12 and 1 Jn. 1,8 (cf. Retractationes 1, 19, 
9; 2, 18). Borgomeo, L'Église de ce temps, 281 (n. 23); 282 (nn. 24-26); 285-298. Hombert, 
Gloria gratiae, 554—555 (n. 206). Cf. Carola, Augustine of Hippo, 29-30 (n. 16). 

For Augustine's rejection of impeccantia here in s. 181 and in general, see also Trapè, 
Natura e Grazia, 76 (n. 51); 236-238. 

14 s, 181, 8. [PL 38 c. 983/34-38.] For a further analysis of s. 181, 1-5; 8, see chapter 5 (sin). 

For the use of the verb sanare in s. 181, 8, see: Eijkenboom, Het Christus-medicusmotief, 
175 (n. 4). 

15 s, 181, 8. See chapter 2 (faith). 

16 “Der letzte Teil der Argumentatio hat stark paránetischen Charakter. Augustin 
verbindet die Invektive gegen den haereticus fictus nun mit einem Appell an die Gemeinde, 
die er zu buffertigem christlichen Leben aufruft, das die schweren Sünden meidet und 
sich tagtäglich der Vergebung der kleinen versichert. Die Deutung der fünften Vaterunser- 
bitte als sponsio cum Deo mutet vor dem Hintergrund der augustinischen Gnadentheologie 
befremdlich an; der Bischof ist hier aber offenbar ganz Seelsorger und will den Hórern ein 
Schema an die Hand geben, das eine unkomplizierte Begründung für die Notwendigkeit 
gegenseitigen Vergebens bietet: sí dimittis, dimitto, si tenes, teneo. Tu contra te tenes, qui 
alteri non dimittis." Mechlinsky, Der modus proferendi, 253. 
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for forgiveness should also forgive others. Whoever prays for forgiveness 
is forgiven. 

L. Mechlinsky studies the modus proferendi of sermones 12, 181, 240, 266, 
providing in particular a rhetorical analysis of sermo 181. The sermon in 
question testifies to prior preparation and a well-planned treatment of a 
given theme. The technique employed by Augustine consists of making his 
opponent appear unreliable via a dialectic dispute structure. He then con- 
fronts the said opponent with his own liturgical custom, namely the use 
of Mt. 6,12 as prayer.!" He undermines the Pelagians’ primary argument 
- i.e. their interpretation of Eph. 5,25-27 — using the oratio dominica in 
the process. In so doing, he testifies to his own liturgical context and his 
desire to connect with his audience's conceptual universe. The sermon 
exhibits a strong rhetorical design and a rhythmicization of the persua- 
sio. Mechlinsky demonstrates that the sermon is structured along classi- 
cal rhetorical lines: prooemium, narratio, argumentatio, peroratio™® The 
sermon contains several elements that allude to its orality.!? Mechlinsky 
concludes that none of the four sermones were prepared in written form. 
Rather, they were planned in advance and delivered according to a rhe- 
torical schema.!2° 

Without faltering, sermo 181 continues along the path followed by 
sermo 348A. It explicitly opposes ‘Pelagian thought’ and ‘Pelagian think- 
ers’. This approach situates the sermon in chronological (and polemi- 
cal) terms after the conciliatory tone of sermo 348A and after sermo 115, 
in which the Pelagians remain anonymous. The topic of the prayer of 
Mt. 6,12 is linked to other anti-Pelagian (and hitherto anti-Donatist) scrip- 
tural arguments, especially1Jn.1,8 and Eph. 5,25-27 with a view to countering 
the thesis that it is possible for human beings to be sinless. Augustine uses 
the prayer of Mt. 6,9-13 in combination with other scriptural quotations 
to refer to both original sin and post-baptismal sinfulness. 


117 Mechlinsky, Der modus proferendi, 219. Cf. Deferrari, ‘Augustine’s Method of Com- 
posing Sermons,’ 205. 

18 Mechlinsky, Der modus proferendi, 231-232. 

11? Mechlinsky, Der modus proferendi, 244—254. 

120 “Obwohl alle vier Predigten unüberhórbare Merkmale der Mündlichkeit aufweisen 
und anscheinend nicht schriftlich vorbereitet wurden, scheint in jedem Fall eine geplante 
Disposition konsequent umgesetzt zu werden, wobei Augustin durch seine abwechslung- 
sreiche Stilisierung von prooemium, narratio, argumentatio und peroratio durchaus dem 
Ideal des christlichen Redners entspricht, das er selbst in doctr. chr. 4 nach beinahe 40 
Jahren pastoraler Praxis entworfen hat.” Mechlinsky, Der modus proferendi, 259-260. Cf. 
van der Meer, Augustinus de zielzorger, 703. 
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2.5 Sermo 14 


Dated late (not before 423, probably 424) and situated in Carthage,?! the 
theme of sermo n4 is the forgiveness of one's brothers and sisters in 
light of Lk. 17,374.72? The sermon cannot be described as explicitly anti- 
Pelagian. The protagonists in the Pelagian controversy are not mentioned 
by name, in spite of the late date. Nevertheless, the content of the homily — 
the necessity of prayer, and in particular the conviction that those who 
claim to be without sin are fooling themselves (1 Jn. 1,8-9)23 — suggests 
(moderate) anti-Pelagian learning. While such an anti-Pelagian discourse 


121 Referring to s. 114, F. Dolbeau observes that the discovery of unpublished sermones 
sources reveals the inaccuracy of the existing material. Had s. 114, for example, not been 
preserved, then the Cassinian version would probably have been taken to be the original 
work of Augustine. Dolbeau, ‘“Seminator uerborum", 107-108. 

Augustine delivered s. 114 in Carthage in the mensa Cypriani, the place where Cyprian 
was martyred and located on the Ager Sexti. Drecoll (ed.), Augustin Handbuch, 43; 46. 
Ennabli, Carthage: une métropole chrétienne, 14-25, 25. Lancel, ‘Carthago,’ 769. Pontet, 
L'exégése, 74 (n. 201). Saxer, Morts, martyrs, reliques, 190. Verbraken, ‘Le sermon CXIV,’ 17 
(n. 3). 

A. Kunzelmann dates the sermon as follows: "Serm. 114 wurde nach der Ueberschrift vor 
dem comes Bonifacius, der aber vor 423 nicht comes war, gehalten, also frühestens 423." 
G. C. Willis locates it between June 29th and August 2nd, with Mt. 25,24-30 as the gospel 
reading. P.-P. Verbraken confirms Kunzelmann's dating and writes: "Boniface fut nommé 
comes Africae peu de temps avant la mort de l'empereur Honorius survenue en août 423. 
Le sermon fut donc prononcé au plus tót en cette année." M. F. Berrouard and R. Gryson 
also adopt this date. M.-F. Berrouard (introd., trad., notes), Homélies sur l'Évangile de saint 
Jean I-XVI, (Œuvres de saint Augustin; 71), Desclée de Brouwer, Paris 1969, 431; 885-886 
(n. 50). Kunzelmann, ‘Die Chronologie der Sermones, 507. Gryson, Répertoire général, 238. 
Verbraken, ‘Le sermon CXIV de saint Augustin, 17 (n. 3). Willis, St. Augustine's Lectionary, 
33; 72 (n. 2). 

Comes Bonifatius was present when Augustine delivered this homily. Brown, Augustine 
of Hippo, 427. Pontet, L'exégése, 55 (n. 103). 

122 s, 114, 1. 

Augustine often gives numbers a symbolic interpretation. Here he explains the num- 
ber 7 referred to in Lk. 17,3-4 (forgive seven times) as universitas: "per septem universitas 
significatur." He does the same in s. Denis 25, 2, for example. In other sermons, such as 
s. 83, 7; s. Mor. 15, 3; De doctrina christiana 3, 51, 7 stands for semper. Pontet, L'exégése, 
285 (n. 143). 

J. Carola observes in relation to s. 114, 1: “Fraternal correction was a form of preaching, 
and the preacher inevitably dirtied his feet. In this regard the faithful no less than the 
clergy ministered the word [s. 114, 1]. Indeed, the Bishop of Hippo exhorted the faithful 
by means of their preaching within the ordinary context of their lives to reconcile the 
schismatic [Io. eu. tr. 6, 24] and to correct their own wayward relations [Io. eu. tr. 51, 13]." 
Carola, Augustine of Hippo, 246-247 (n. 91). Cf. Schnitzler, Zur Theologie der Verkündigung, 
131-132 (n. 141). 

123 s, 114, 4. 
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was probably not intended, it had doubtless become an automatic reflex 
on Augustine's part.l24 

The short sermo n4 has a logical structure: call to forgive one's fellow 
human beings (Lk. 17,3-4: 81-82), Christ himself provided the example of 
leniency (1 Pet. 2,21; Eph. 4,32—5, 1: $3), human beings always require for- 
giveness (1 Jn. 1,8-9: $4), ‘forgive so that you will be forgiven’ (Mt. 6,9-12; 
Lk. 6,37-38: $5). 

Taking his cue from Lk. 17,3-4, Augustine calls the faithful to be for- 
giving at all times.75 Our forgiveness of our fellow human beings is a 
condition for receiving eternal life. Even if we have nothing that requires 
forgiveness, we must always forgive (others). After all, God, who has noth- 
ing to forgive, also forgives.'? In this sense we should imitate the example 
of Christ who also forgave.!2” Furthermore, Augustine uses the quotation 
from 1 Jn. 18-9 to point out that no one is without sin. We must forgive in 
order to be forgiven. In short, everyone requires forgiveness. This is an 
anti-Pelagian adagium. No one is without original sin and personal sins. 


124 Tt will be apparent from our analysis of Augustine's concept of sin and in particular 
his use of 1 Jn. 18-9 whether this had become a reflex on his part. Suffice to say for the 
present that he had already systematised this intuition — which ultimately served as 
the basis for his Confessiones — during the Donatist controversy. See chapter 5 (sin). 

125 s, 114, 1. 

W. Geerlings distinguishes the various elements of the salvific economy of the incar- 
nation here in the first paragraph of the sermon. God's mercy is the ground of the 
incarnation, namely the grace of creation and recreation. This is evident in s. 114, 1 in 
which Augustine states that only God knows his own plan. At the same time, Augustine 
denotes incarnatio here as sanatio. The fact that Christ as medicus heals the sick testifies 
to a theologia medicinalis. The ‘heilsgeschichtliche Antithese' creauit-recreauit in s. 114, 1 
(cf. In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 15, 6; Enarrationes in Psalmos 45, 14; 94, 10; 103, 3, 20) 
reflects the double nature of Christ (Deus et homo). As God he was present at creation. 
As God and man he is responsible for the recreation of humankind. Similar combinations 
include creator-recreator (s. 312, 6), conditor-redemptor/formator-reformator (In Iohannis 
euangelium tractatus 38, 8; Enarratio in Psalmum 32, 2, 16), creator-saluator (s. 156, 2). Geer- 
lings, Christus exemplum, 79 (n. 16); 92 (n. 6). Studer, Gratia Christi, 76 (n. 17). 

126 s, 114, 2. 

127 ,$; 114, 3. 

Augustine exhorts believers to imitate the humble Christ and uses 1 Pet. 2,21 to encour- 
age them to follow the exemplum of Christ's (obedient) suffering. Cf. Jones, Christus 
Sacerdos, 339 (n. 118). J. A. Stoop, Die Deificatio hominis in die sermones en epistulae van 
Augustinus, (Diss. Rijksuniversiteit Leiden), Luctor et emergo, Leiden 1952, 30 (n. 5). 

128 s, 114, 4. 

s. 114, 4 explores the theme of the ongoing sinfulness of all, even after baptism. Carola 
points to the presence of Augustine's ideas on the societas permixta in s. 114, 4. Like every- 
one else, bishops and priests are also sinners and must pray Mt. 6,12. In this perspective, 
Augustine's claim that no one is free of sin is in keeping with his anti-Donatist line of 
argument based on Cyprian (De oratione domininica 22: everyone is obliged to pray 
Mt. 6,12) and Optatus's use of 1 Jn. 18-9 (De schismate donatistarum 2, 20, 1: the example 
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Human beings ask for forgiveness and are asked to forgive. The call to 
forgive one's fellow human beings provides Augustine with the opportunity 
to establish a connection with the prayer of Mt. 6,9-12 and in particular 
the words "dimitte nobis debita nostra sicut et nos dimittimus debitoribus 
nostris" (Mt. 6,12). What is the relationship between asking for forgiveness 
and forgiving? “Quo iure? Quo pacto? Quo placito? Quo cyrografo recitato? " 
(‘By what law? By what contract? By what agreement? By what promise 
recited in court?")!29 


of the apostle John (1 Jn. 1,8-9) as refutation of the Donatist claim of clerical sinlessness). 
Carola, Augustine of Hippo, 32 (n. 24); 67 (n. 127); 79-80 (n. 162). Cf. Beatrice, ‘Lord’s Prayer,’ 
footnote 6. 

Preaching on the superbia against God, Augustine points to the general human condi- 
tion: ‘if you are iustus, you are also homo; if you are laicus, monachus, clericus, episcopus, 
apostolus, then you are homo.' According to T. Schaechtele, this summary reveals a pyrami- 
dal arrangement of humanity and even distinguishes in clerical status between monachus, 
clericus and episcopus. Scháchtele, Das Verständnis des allgemeinen Priestertums, 149-150 
(n. 364). 

129 s, 114, 5. [RB 73 p. 26/79-80.] 

S. Poque discusses Augustine's image of Christ as iurisperitus, as the juridical advisor 
who furnishes his clients with the means to relax the law. To further illustrate this image, 
Augustine appeals from time to time to the juridical procedure per rescriptum, a procedure 
with which his public was familiar. Applied to Christ, the term iurisperitus is employed 
roughly seven times in his preaching. Poque lists these occurrences in what she considers 
to be the most probable chronological order: Enarratio in Psalmum 54, 14 (Hippo, April 
396); In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 7, 10-11 (Hippo, February 17th 407); Enarratio in 
Psalmum 129, 4 (Hippo, February 19th 407); Enarratio in Psalmum 103, 1, 19 (Carthage, 
December 409); s. 58, 1 (Hippo, 412-416); Enarratio in Psalmum 142, 6 (Carthage, December 
16th 416); s. 114, 5 (Carthago, after 423) (p. 123, n. 45: p. 91*). In six of these texts, the use of 
iurisperitus is related to the fifth request of the Lord's Prayer, the request for forgiveness 
of sins. In all seven texts, the role of the iurisperitus is to edit (componere, dictare, regulam 
postulandi dare) a request (preces). A per rescriptum procedure had existed since the time 
of Hadrian in the 4th and 5th centuries. A request (preces) is first addressed to the prince. 
A response is then drafted in the name of the emperor (rescriptum) which refers to the 
rules of law at issue and the matter is referred to a iudex datus. The latter then examines 
the veracity of the complaint contained in the request before applying the rule of law 
proposed in the response. Augustine's image relates only to the first phase: the iurisperitus 
drafts a request in the name of the supplicant. The latter is unable to do so on his or her 
own account because the request has to be made in accordance with the law. It is for this 
reason that Augustine states in s. 114, 5 that Christ the iurisperitus is the juridical expert in 
the law of heaven. According to s. 114, 5, this fixa lex or propagated law is the gospel, and 
in particular Mt. 614-15 on the forgiveness of sins (p. 125; for other points of similarity 
and the elaboration of this symbolism in the other six texts, see pp. 125-127). It should be 
noted that in In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 7, 10-11 and s. 58, 1, Christ as iurisperitus 
distances himself from the judge in order to defend the interests of his clients before the 
Imperator Deus (p. 126). Unlike the prudentes, the status of iurisperiti was not an official 
one. They are not alluded to with much frequency in literary or juridical texts. This implies 
that such juridical consultants were probably of simple origin and lacking in exceptional 
prestige. Instead of referring to a function, the term designates rather those who helped 
prepare legal acts and assist petitioners as legal experts. Augustine applies the designation 
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Human beings have to say this prayer and also practice it. To forgive 
and to be forgiven are intrinsically connected. Augustine states repeat- 
edly and explicitly that granting forgiveness is a necessary prerequisite for 
being forgiven by God. By forgiving our neighbour and giving alms to the 
poor, human beings can receive eternal live.!30 

In line with sermo 181, sermo 114 employs Mt. 6,9-12 in an anti-Pelagian 
manner, namely (together with 1 Jn. 1,8) as an indication of human sinful- 
ness. Sermo 114 does not, however, exhibit the same vigorous polemical 
tone as sermo 181. Moreover, the theme of prayer, and the Lord's Prayer 
in particular, is deployed within the broader and more general theme of 
the sermo, namely the will to forgive. Mt. 6,12 has a twofold function here. 
In the first instance it serves as a call to forgive our fellow human beings, 
to the authentic praying of Mt. 612b. Secondly, Augustine points to every 
person's need to forgive, to implement Mt. 642b, since every person - 
according to Mt. 612a and 1 Jn. 1,8 — is in need of forgiveness. The core of 
the sermon can be expressed as follows: 'forgive, because you yourself must 


to Alypius in his Roman and Milanese period (Confessiones 8, 6, 13) (p. 126, n. 57: p. 92*). 
"Dans un ensemble d'images héroiques, destinées par leur nature méme à magnifier les 
protagonistes, il n'est pas indifférent de noter — bien que l'auteur n'insiste nullement sur 
cet élément minoratif — que le iurisperitus est “un juriste sans grand prestige”, tel Alypius 
au temps de son séjour à Rome et à Milan. De plus, le dévouement de cet expert juridique 
est souligné autant que sa compétence; le Christ — iurisperitus cherche à faire gagner à 
ses clients leur proces au tribunal de Dieu. Cette double notation assourdit, pour l'image 
du iurisperitus, les couleurs de l'achétype du ‘jugement’.” (pp. 126-127) M.-F. Berrouard 
discusses correspondence between s. 114, 5 and In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 7, 1 in 
relation to the link between Mt. 6,12 and the theme of Christ as jurist. In spite of the 
content-related correspondence with s. 114, 5 — to be dated, according to Berrouard, in 423 
at the earliest — Berrouard locates this tractate in the period 406-407. Berrouard, Homé- 
lies sur l'Évangile, 431; 885-886 (n. 50). Poque, Le langage symbolique, 123-127 (n. 45: 91°; 
n. 50: 91*); 294 (n. 133-134: 168*). Cf. S. Poque, ‘Le Christ ‘iurisperitus’ et la procédure ‘per 
rescriptum’ dans la prédication d'Augustin d’Hippo,’ Revue Historique de Droit Français et 
Etranger 57 (1979), 331-344. 

130 s, 14, 5. 

s. 114, 5 associates the command to forgive with the command to give (Lk. 6,37-38, sup- 
porting the poor), which results in eternal life. 

The fourth command, the prayer for bread, for the necessities of life, illustrates our 
dependence on God. Augustine associates this with the humble realisation that every- 
thing we have received comes from God. In praying for our daily bread, we testify that we 
are beggars before God. W. Dürig focuses his discussion on ss. 57, 58, 59, to which we will 
return below in relation to Mt. 6,12. W. Dürig, ‘Die Exegese der vierten Vaterunser-Bitte 
bei Augustinus, 57 (n. 21). 

The refusal to recognise ontological dependence on God and the stubborn maintenance 
of human self-sufficiency is an obstacle to genuine prayer. Cf. Anoz, ‘El Padre en la predi- 
cación agustiniana,’ 36 (n. 283). Sanchez Tapia, ‘La oracion de agradecimiento, 348 (n. 101); 
349 (n. 110). Cf. van der Meer, Augustinus de zielzorger, 712; 714. 
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be forgiven'. Augustine bases himself here on a ‘contract interpretation’ of 
Mt. 6,12: only those who forgive are forgiven. In other words, the theme 
of prayer in this homily is limited to the prayer for forgiveness. While 
this treatment is in line with Augustine's anti-Pelagian explanations of 
the topic, the anti-Pelagian polemic does not outweigh the sermon's pas- 
toral orientation. By insisting that we can only be forgiven if we ourselves 
forgive, Augustine appears to create the impression of a balanced rela- 
tionship between God and the human person, between grace and human 
works. The sermon's foundational element is human sinfulness. The fact 
that he does not state here that on account of this human sinfulness the 
contract of forgiveness between God and human beings does not signify an 
equal partnership, but is completely grounded in God (God's forgiveness 
of human beings [through Christ's death on the cross] makes inter-human 
forgiveness possible), is not particularly anti-Pelagian. 


3. OTHER TRACES OF PRAYER IN THE ANTI-PELAGIAN 
SERMONES AD POPULUM 


In the third part of the present chapter we expand the perspective of our 
research to include all the anti-Pelagian sermones. For our study of the 
presence of the theme of prayer within the corpus of the anti-Pelagian 
sermons, the terms oratio, orare, inuocare, and inuocatio have been inves- 
tigated. The terms intercessio and precatio are absent in the sermones 
corpus. The words deprecatio, intercedere, and intercessio do not appear in 
the anti-Pelagian sermons.!?! A number of biblical references are important 
in Augustine's treatment of prayer, namely Mt. 6,9; 12; 13; Lk. 18,1-7; 9-14; 
2 Cor. 13,7. These references are also included in our exploration of Augus- 
tine's treatment of the theme of prayer in his anti-Pelagian sermones. 
Our terminological, thematic, and scriptural study is presented along 
two research lines. First, Augustine points to the connections between 
prayer, understanding, and faith. Second, Christian prayer for him refers 
to human sinfulness. On the one hand, it testifies to human dependency 
- the sinful person needs the help of a merciful God — while on the other 
it is an instrument in the struggle against sinfulness. 


131 For this terminology, see Weaver, "Prayer, 671. M. Vincent, ‘Le vocabulaire de la 
prière chez saint Augustin, Augustiniana 41 (1991), 783-804. 
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31 Prayer Leads to Understanding and Faith 


In sermo 160 (415/416),32 Augustine summons the (unbelieving, worldly, 
proud) philosophers to prayer so that they might believe in the (humil- 
ity of the) crucified Christ; so that they might gain access to scientia and 
sapientia. At the beginning of his explanation of Rom. 7,5-13 in sermo 
153 (417/418)/3? he urges his audience to pray for the gift of insight. He 
prays that his hearers might understand this Pauline passage and he asks 
them to pray at the same time that he might be capable of explaining it. 
Augustine is thus 'indebted' to his audience in this regard. The idea that 
he needs God's help to explain Paul through the mediation of his hear- 
ers's prayers returns regularly in the series sermones 151-156. If the prayers 
of the preacher and his hearers are in harmony, then God will ensure 
that the audience are good listeners and that Augustine can faithfully pay 
his ‘preaching debt’.1%4 Likewise, the prayers of the faithful, according to 
sermo 165 (417),?5 help Augustine to explain the four dimensions of the 
cross (Eph. 3,16-18).86 In sermo 163A (after 416),?" Augustine confesses 
that the awareness that his audience is praying for him makes him dare 
to speak to them.!38 

Sermo 272B (Pentecost, 413/415/417)!8° is devoted to the theme of 
Pentecost. Quoting Mt. 9,17: "nemo enim mittit uinum nouum in utres 
ueteres" (“neither is new wine put into old wineskins"), Augustine states 
that the disciples were ‘old wineskins' because they understood Christ as 
merely human. Their encounter with the risen Christ changed this, how- 
ever. Following Christ's instructions, the disciples came together in one 
location on Pentecost. Christ had promised them the coming of the Holy 
Spirit, and by praying for this and longing for it, they cast off their old skin 


132 s, 160, 3 (Rebillard: 397, Gryson: 415-416, Hombert: 415-416). 

133 Rebillard: October 417, Gryson: May 418, Partoens/Lóssl: 13/10/417 or May 418. 

G. Partoens (ed., inl.), J. Lóssl, Sancti Aurelii Augustini Sermones in epistolas apostoli- 
cas CLI-CLVI, (Corpus christianorum, Series latina; 41 Ba, Aurelii Augustini Opera; u, 7) 
Brepols, Turnhout 2008. 

134 s, 153, 1: "Quemadmodum nos, ut ista percipiatis oramus, sic et uos orate ut ea uobis 
explicare ualeamus. Si enim oratio nostra concordet, et uos faciet Deus idoneos auditores, 
et nos debiti huius fidelissimos pariatores." [CCL 41Ba p. 50/23-26.] [PL 38 c. 726/15-19.] 

135 Rebillard: close to 417, Gryson: 417, Partoens: September/October 417? 

136 s 165, 3. 

137 s, Morin 10. Rebillard: after 416, Gryson: after 416. 

138 s, 163A, 1. 

139 s, Mai 158. Rebillard: Pentecost, June 10th 417, Gryson: Pentecost around 413-415. 
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and covered themselves with a new skin.!*° As a result, they were capax 
(capable) of receiving the Holy Spirit. The effect of the metaphor remains 
implicit. What Augustine wants to say is that the apostles — by changing 
from old wineskins into new wineskins — were now able to receive the 
new wine, the Spirit. 

In sermo 169 (416-424), Augustine emphasizes that Paul in Rom. 10,1 
prays for the salus of those who do not believe. He prays that those who 
do not believe will believe and that those who have gone astray will return 
to God. This return and conversion does not take place without God's 
help. According to Augustine, this is evident in Paul's prayer.!4? 

Sermo 168 (416)? connects faith and prayer, and was explored in our 
chapter on fides.^* Augustine states that human beings have to pray 
for the gift of faith: "Habete fidem: sed ut habeatis fidem, orate fide" 
(“have faith: but so that you may have faith, pray faithfully").!^9 We first 
receive faith from God and then offer the faith we have received back to 
God through prayer.^9 This prayer is effective. Believers pray for non- 
believers. Thus the conversion of Saul is an answer to the prayers of Ste- 
phen.^? Augustine asks his faithful to pray for those who have not yet 
come to believe.!48 

When explaining the difficult passage from Rom. 7,25-8, 3 in sermo 152 
(317/4318), ? Augustine reassures his hearers. There is no problem with 
obscure Scripture passages if the Holy Spirit helps. He states his hope that 


140 s, 272B, 1. “Congregati ergo in unum locum orando et desiderando promissionem, 
exuerunt uetustatem et induti sunt." [REAug 44 p. 196/17-19.] 

This is probably an implicit allusion to Col. 3, 9-10, and also, of course, to Mt. 9,17. 

141 Rebillard: 416, Gryson: September 416, Partoens: 416—424. 

V2. s, 169, 10: “Et ait de illis: fratres, bona uoluntas quidem cordis mei, et deprecatio ad 
Deum pro illis in salutem [Rom. 10,1]. Deprecatur apostolus pro non credentibus, ut credant; 
pro auersis, ut conuertantur. Videtis quia nec ipsa conuersio sine Dei adiutorio. Deprecatio, 
inquit, ad Deum pro illis ad salutem. Testimonium enim perhibeo, quia zelum Dei habent 
[Rom. 10,1ff.].” [PL 38 c. 921/34-40.] 

Incidentally, Augustine referred in s. 169, 9 to Lk. 18,13, not in the context of the differ- 
ence between the prayer of the Pharisee and the tax collector, but rather to refer to the 
humility of the tax collector, who humbly confessed himself to be a sinner. This humility 
is in sharp contrast to Paul's initial tumor superbiae, because of which he could not see 
Christ. 

143 Rebillard: immediately before 416, Gryson: circa 416. 

144 For a discussion (and dating) of s. 168 in the context of fides, see chapter 2 (faith). 

M5 s, 168, 5. [PL 38 c. 913/43-44.] 

146 s 168, 5. 

M7 s. 168, 6. 

M8 s 168, 8. 

149 Rebillard: October 417, Gryson: May 418, Partoens/Lóssl: late September/early Octo- 
ber 417 or May 418. 
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the Holy Spirit will help him in this sermon through the prayers of his 
hearers. In Augustine's view, his audience's desire to understand is itself a 
prayer.° In other words, prayer leads to understanding. As a preacher, he 
states that he only works from the outside, whereas inner understanding 
needs to be given by God.!5! 

In sermo 183 (416-417/419),5? Augustine announces his intention to 
demonstrate that Christological heterodoxies do not profess that Christ 
has come in the flesh. Once again, he understands his audience's desire to 
hear him preach as a prayer in itself.5? At the end of his homily, he urges 
his listeners to confess Christ's incarnation, in words and deeds, and to 
accept that all this has been received. He supplements this thought in the 
final prayer of his sermon, the prayer of blessing or benediction. Humans 
should pray with all their heart for a correct Christological faith. Augustine 
describes such prayer as asking God to listen benevolently to the prayers 
of the people, to expel the enemy from the deeds and thoughts of human 
beings, to increase faith, to guide the spirits, to grant spiritual thoughts to 
human beings and allow them to participate in his beatitudo.54 

Sermo 71 (417/419-420)! discusses Mt. 12,32, ‘the sin against the Holy 
Spirit. Augustine turns against various forms of heresy, one of which is 
‘Pelagianism’. He admits to needing God's help to explain this compli- 
cated Scripture passage. According to Augustine, it is highly desirable that 
his attempt to explain is supported by the audience's prayers.!°° ‘To pray 
in the spirit can be understood in two ways, namely as 'praying spiritu- 
ally’ (orare mente; 1 Cor. 14,15) or as ‘praying in the Holy Spirit’. Blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit (Mk. 3,29) does not have this double meaning. 


150 s, 152, 1: "Difficultas non est in obscuris sensibus, quando adiuuat Spiritus. Adiuuet 
ergo nos orantibus uobis, quia ipsum desiderium quod uultis intellegere, oratio est ad 
Deum.” [CCL 41Ba pp. 30-34/18-20.] [PL 38 c. 820/9-12.] 

151 s, 152, 1. 

152 Rebillard: 416-417, Gryson: 417-419?. 

153 s, 183, 2. 

154 s, 183, 15: “[...] precantes toto animo singularem mansuetudinem eius, ut preces 
nostras in beneplacito suo exaudire dignetur; inimicum quoque a nostris actibus et cogi- 
tationibus sua uirtute expellat, nobis multiplicet fidem, mentem gubernet, spirituales 
cogitationes concedat, et ad beatitudinem suam perducat: per Iesum Christum Filium 
eius." [PL 38 c. 994/34-40.] 

155 Rebillard: 417?, Gryson: 419-420, Hombert: 419-420. 

156 $ 71,1. 

5. 71, 4 quotes 2 Tim. 2,19: “et recedat ab iniquitate, omnis qui nominat nomen Domini." The 
verb inuocare, however, is not elaborated upon in relation to the theme of prayer. Augus- 
tine insists nevertheless that discord between Christians and haeretici does not point to a 
division within Christendom since the haeretici do not belong to Christ's Kingdom. 
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After all, it is not blasphemy against the human mind (mens), but rather 
unambiguously against the Sanctus Spiritus. The Lord's Prayer (Mt. 6,9a; 
12a) and the special prayer for the forgiveness of sins (Mt. 6,12) also come 
up in the context of sin against the Holy Spirit, the only sin that is not for- 
given (Mt. 12,32). Here, however, Augustine does not develop the theme 
of prayer. He points to the fact that the forgiveness of sins (as a gift of the 
Spirit) occurs via the three persons of the Trinity together.!5” 


3.2 Prayer as a Remedy against Sin 


321 The Universal Need for Help 

Sermo 137 (410—420)/9? is a sermon on the unity of the church, with a 
strong anti-Donatist inclination. A number of anti-Pelagian elements can 
also be distinguished in the sermon. Augustine ends with an exhortation 
based on Mt. 25,24-27 that we should at least invest the money we have 
received with money-lenders so that we can pay interest on the return of 
the Lord; so that we will be ready when he returns. He concludes: “Orate, 
ut paratos nos inueniat" (“Pray, so that he will find us prepared”).!59 At 
the beginning of the sermo, Augustine makes brief reference to the differ- 
ence in attitude between the tax collector and the Pharisee in Lk. 18,9-14, 
without placing this explicitly in the framework of prayer.!6? The Pharisee 
boasted about his health and elevated himself above the tax collector. 
The tax collector on the other hand showed his wounds to the medicus 
and confessed humbly to being a sinner. The Pharisee was not in good 
health. Because he claimed the contrary, he went off unhealed. In short, 
sick humanity needs the help of a physician. 

Sermo 290, 6 (24/06/412/414/416)'*! on the faith of Mary!& identifies the 
‘hungry’ and the ‘rich’ in Lk. 1,53. The ‘hungry’ are the humble, the needy. 
The ‘rich’ stand for the proud and the arrogant. The Pharisees serve as a 
model for this latter category of people, while the tax collector symbolizes 
the former category (Lk. 1810-12). The Pharisee brags about himself and 
praises himself. He does not pray and does not ask for mercy. He does 


197 s, 71, 25. For Mt. 6,12, see also s. 71, 28. The gift of the Holy Spirit is the forgiveness of 
sins. The Holy Spirit makes it possible to pray Mt. 6,12 to the Father. 

58 Rebillard: 408—411, Gryson: Lent 410-420, 412-416, Hombert: 410-420. 

139 s, 137, 15. [PL 38 c. 763/30.] 

160 s, 137, 4. 

16! Rebillard: 24/06/412—416, Gryson: 24/06/412-416. 

162 s, 290, 4—5 explains the difference between Mary's response to the angel and that 
of Zachariah. 
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not ask: “Domine, da mihi gratiam" (“Lord, give me grace"). By contrast, 
the tax collector asks God to show him favour. In other words, prayer 
is a request for help rooted in our humble awareness of being sinners.!63 
Augustine also observes in sermo 145 (412-415) that prayer is an expres- 
sion of humility.!6* To call on God is simultaneously a cry for help and 
a keeping silent.!65 It is a tacere in the sense that at the inuocare of God 
the human being should not brag: “tu tace ab elatione" (“refrain from 
boasting").166 

In sermo 294 (27/06/413),6" Augustine remarks that paruuli - wounded 
by Adam's sin; saved by the faith of their godparents — who do not speak, 
who are silent, actually pray to be helped when they cry.!68 Sermo 26 
(417)'6° explores the difference between the grace of creation in general 
and Christian grace. Here, Augustine explains what he means by the grace 
of creation. God takes care of human beings, and this is why we are able 
to call upon God and pray to him, confident that the Creator listens to 
his creatures.!”° According to Augustine, the Pelagians think that humans, 
who received free will from God at the time of creation, can justify them- 
selves. For this reason, humans do not have to pray for justification from 
God (inuocare).! Augustine, on the other hand, is convinced that humans 
must pray to God for help, and more specifically for help against sin.!7? 
Sermo 152 starts with a summary of the train of thought of the previous 
sermo 151 on Rom 7. In the exegesis of sermo 152, Augustine introduces 
the idea of prayer and the prayer quotation from Mt. 6,12, something he 


163 s, 290, 6. 

s. 290, 7. The rich, like the Pharisee, think they owe iustitia to themselves. Augustine 
immediately contrasts this with 1 Cor. 4,7. 

164 Rebillard: 12-14 May 397, Gryson: 412-415, Hombert: 412-415. 

165 s, 145, 4: “Credendo de scripturis Deus tibi dedit caritatem, magnum bonum, cari- 
tatem omnia superantem." [PL 38 c. 793/53.] 

166 s, 145, 5. [PL 38 c. 794/38.] 

167 Rebillard: 27/06/413, Gryson: 27/06/413, Hombert: 27/06/413. 

168 s 294, 12. “Hoc enim respondetur a portante paruulum. Ad uerba aliena sanatur, quia 
ad factum alienum uulneratur. Credit in Iesum Christum? Fit interrogatio: respondetur, 
credit. Pro non loquente, pro silente, pro flente, et flendo quodam modo ut subueniatur 
orante, respondetur, et ualet." [PL 38 c. 1342/30-35.] 

199 Rebillard: November 18th, 397—401, Gryson: 25/09/417. 

170 s, 26, 1. "Tamquam ergo dubitaret homo utrum exaudiretur orans, admonuit eum 
scriptura, cum dicit: ploremus ante Dominum, qui nos fecit [Ps. 94,6]. Vtique exaudit quos 
fecit, utique non potest non curare quos fecit." [CCL 41 p. 349/31-34.] 

171 s, 26, 2. 

172 Cf s. 142, 4 (Rebillard: 404, Gryson: 404-406). The psalmist does not pray in Ps. 82 
(83)17 against the human anima or against the human person (who is created by God), 
but rather against human sin (which is the work of humans themselves). 
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did not do in his previous sermon. He states that when somebody sins, he 
or she is defeated and subjected to sin. The only thing a person can do is 
pray for grace (gratiam inuocare).!? Precisely because the malae concupis- 
centiae and the mala desideria continue to exist in human beings as long 
as they live on earth, humans have to pray Mt. 612.7* Human beings have 
to pray to God for help because they cannot manage on their own. How- 
ever, this does not imply that they have to remain completely passive. In 
sermo 156 (417/418), 75 Augustine explains that humans themselves must 
act and that God will help them when they act. "Agnosce quid poscas; 
agnosce quid confitearis, quando dicis: Adiutor meus esto, ne derelinquas 
me (Ps. 26,9). Adiutorem utique inuocas Deum. Nemo adiuuatur, si ab illo 
nihil agatur." (“Admit what you ask, admit what you confess when you 
say: Be my helper, do not forsake me (Ps. 26,9). You pray to God as helper. 
Nobody is helped if one does not do anything oneself.”)!”6 In the continu- 
ation of this sermo, Augustine points out that God's help is not something 
optional; rather it is the condition for human action.!77 


32.2 Help in the Struggle against Concupiscentia 

In the liturgy of the day associated with sermo 30 (September-October 
416), Ps. 118 (119),133 — “gressus meos dirige secundum uerbum tuum, et 
ne dominetur mihi omnis iniquitas" ("lead my steps according to your word 
and let no iniquity dominate me") — was prayed (orare) as responsorium. 
Augustine considers this verse to be an important prayer since it deals 


173 s, 152, 1. 

174 s, 152, 2. "Iam dixi uobis sic esse accipiendum quod ait apostolus: Mente seruio legi 
Dei, carne autem legi peccati [Rom. 7,25], ut carni nihil plus permittatis nisi desideria, sine 
quibus non potest esse. Si autem desideriis malis consenseritis et non contra illa luctati 
fueritis, uicti plangetis — et optandum est ut plangatis, ne et sensum doloris perdatis. 
Quantum ergo est in uotis nostris, in uoluntate nostra, in oratione nostra, quando dici- 
mus: Ne nos inferas in temptationem, sed libera nos a malo [Mt. 613], hoc utique cupimus 
ut nec ipsa mala desideria existant de carne nostra. Sed quamdiu hic uiuimus, efficere 
non ualemus. Propter hoc ait: Perficere autem bonum non inuenio [Rom. 7,8]. Facere quid 
inuenio? Non consentire malo desiderio. Perficere non inuenio: non habere malum desid- 
erium. Restat ergo in hac pugna ut mente non consentiente malis concupiscentiis seruias 
legi Dei, carne autem concupiscente, sed te non seruiente seruias legi peccati. Agit caro 
desideria sua, age tu tua. Non opprimuntur, non exstinguuntur a te desideria eius; non 
exstinguat tua, ut in certamine labores, non uictus traharis.” [CCL 41Ba pp. 34-35/32-48.] 
[PL 38 c. 820/27-48.] 

175 Rebillard: October 417, Gryson: May 418, Partoens/Lóssl: October 17th, 417 or 
May 418. 

176 s, 156, 11. [CCL 41Ba p. 152/286-289.] [PL 38 c. 856/3-6.] 

177 s. 156, 12-13. 

178 Rebillard: 412-416, Gryson: September-October 416, Hombert: September-October 416. 
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with the theme of gratia. His sermon thus provides an explanation of 
the prayer so that the faithful might understand what they are praying 
for when they pray it.!79 Augustine ascribes an anti-Pelagian interpre- 
tation to the text of the Psalm. He begins by pointing out that it asks 
God (inuocare) to ensure that sin ("peccatum iniquitas est"; "sin is iniq- 
uity" [1 Jn. 517]) does not overpower us,!®° thus observing that human 
beings need to pray for help in their struggle with sin. He then adds that 
we should ask to be guided by God. Human beings cannot cope with the 
struggle against sin on their own. They have made themselves distor- 
tus, and now they must ask the Lord to make them rectus.!?! Augustine 
explains that human beings lost the capacity to save themselves on 
account of the Fall, a consequence of which is the inner struggle between 
the law of the flesh and the law of the spirit (Rom. 714-15). This battle 
can only be fought successfully thanks to grace through the help of the 
medicus Christus.8? This is why he explicitly states that human beings 
should ask Christ for help, going against the naturae defensor.!83 “Si uis 
te tyranni esse uictorem, Christum inuoca imperatorem." ("If you want to 
be the conqueror of the tyrant, call out to Christ the emperor.”)'84 If vic- 
tory over the flesh, over sin, can be ascribed to human beings, this psalm 
prayer would be useless.55 Those who pray this prayer ( precari), how- 
ever, and ask for help (inuocare), demonstrate that human beings cannot 
guide themselves, but need God to guide them.!56 

Sermo 154A (417?)!8” states that human beings need Christ's help with 
the inner struggle between the law of the mind and the law of the flesh 
(Rom. 7,22—25).188 "[...] clama ad illum [...]" (“cry out to him”).!®° Augus- 
tine quotes Ps. 129 (130): “De profundis clamaui ad te Domine: ‘Domine 
exaudi uocem meam.’” (“Out of the depths I cry to you, O Lord: ‘Lord hear 
my voice’”].90 In the struggle against the law of the flesh, against the law of 
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. 30, 6. [CCL 41 p. 386/41.] 
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157 Rebillard: October 417, Gryson: -, Partoens/Lóssl: 417 at the latest. 
188 s, 154A, 2-3. 
189 s, 154A, 3. [CCL 41Ba p. 176/47.] [MA 1 p. 602/33.] 
190 s, 154A, 4. [CCL 41Ba p. 177/54—56.] [MA 1 p. 603/7-8.] 
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sin, human beings need to invoke (inuocare) God's help.?! Augustine uses 
the story of the Canaanite woman (Mt. 15,23-24) by way of illustration.!?? 
When she called for her daughter to be healed, Christ's initial refusal to 
listen to her was intended to exercise her perseuerantia. But by continuing 
to call (clamare), she ultimately achieved (impetrare) what she wanted, 
namely her daughter's healing.?? According to Augustine, this example 
teaches us that when we ask something from God we must persevere in 
prayer until, full of desire, we receive what we have asked. God postpones 
the granting of requests in order to train our desires. Human beings have 
to ask God for two things: a good life here on earth and eternal life in 
the hereafter. They have to ask God for a good earthly life. If he does not 
respond and help our human will, we will not succeed. A good earthly life 
and eternal life in the hereafter are the only two things that we should ask 
God for. According to Augustine, we do not know whether other things 
are good for us so we should not ask for them.!?^ 

Augustine ends sermo 151 (417/418)%5 on concupiscentia (in explanation 
of Rom. 7,15-25) by saying that concupiscentia is able to achieve things 
when the pious are asleep that it cannot achieve while they are awake. 
He prefers not to dwell on this subject, however, since it arouses shame, 
"sed non pigeat inde Deum precari" (*but it should not shame [prevent] 
you away from praying to God").196 

Sermo 163 (September 24th 417)!9” touches very briefly upon the subject 
of prayer. Augustine argues that the law is not sufficient for salvation and 
that Christ's grace is also necessary. This provides him the occasion to sum 


191 s, 154A, 2. "Ergo uincitur mens a carne. Inuocet auxilium Saluatoris et euadet 
laqueum deceptoris.” [CCL 41Ba p. 176/30-31.] [MA 1 p. 602/17-18.] Cf. s. 154A, 4. 

192 s. 154A, 5. 

193 s. 154A, 5. 

19^ s, 154A, 6. "Omnia ista quid nos docent nisi, quando bonum est quod a Deo peti- 
mus, orando perseueremus, donec desiderio suspirantis accipiamus? Ideo enim Deus 
differt petentes, ut exerceat desiderantes. Sed uitam aeternam debemus petere magnis 
gemitibus: hic uitam bonam et postea uitam aeternam, quia et uitam bonam a Deo debes 
petere, qui adiuuet uoluntatem tuam. Si non adiuuauerit, uictus remanes. [...] Duas ergo 
res securi petamus: in isto saeculo uitam bonam, in futuro saeculo uitam aeternam. Alias 
res nescimus an utiles sint nobis. [...] Non scit ergo quid illi utile sit ab omnibus quae 
habet saeculum istud. Securus autem rogat bonam uitam et uitam aeternam [...]." [CCL 
41Ba pp. 179/121-180/136.] [MA 1 p. 605/11—25.] 

195 Rebillard: October 417, Gryson: May 418, Partoens/Lóssl: end of September/early 
October 417 or May 418. 

196 s, 151, 8. [CCL 41Ba p. 30/218.] [PL 38 c. 819/34.] 

197 Rebillard: 417, Gryson: 24/09 not before 417, Partoens/Lóssl: September, 24th, 417. 
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up the different gifts of grace.?8 Grace exists because of the following: 
Christ came; he forgave original sin and personal sins; he taught us how 
to pray; he promised mercy. More specifically, Christ's grace consists of 
the fact that he is in control of the struggle (between the carnal and the 
spiritual), that he helps us when we are in danger of losing the struggle, 
and that he awards the prize when we win.!?? Augustine concludes that 
human beings should invoke the Spirit (inuocare) in the struggle against 
the concupiscentia carnis (the concupiscence of the flesh) in order to walk 
according to the Spirit (Spiritu ambulare). If the flesh has a hold of the 
mind (mens), then the mind should call out (clamare, inuocare) to God. 
Here Augustine quotes Lk. 18,1: “Oportet semper orare, et non deficere" (“It 
is necessary to pray always and to not fail ").2?? Human beings must always 
ask God for help. “Inuoca omnino, inuoca adiutorium" (“Call him in every- 
thing, call for help").2?! Human beings (homo) are caught up in the law of 
sin (in lege peccati) and thus they must pray (orando) and confess (confi- 
tendo): "Miser ego homo" (Rom. 7,24) and "Quid est homo, nisi quod memor 
es eius" (Ps. 144,3). This is why they must exclaim (exclamare): "Quis me 
liberabit de corpore mortis huius?" (Rom. 7,24).22 People need to realize 
the condition in which they find themselves, and rooted in this humble 
awareness they must pray to God for grace. "Si hoc fideliter, si humiliter 
dicis; uerissime respondetur: Gratia Dei per Iesum Christum Dominum nos- 
trum" (Rom. 7,25).208 


3.2[3 The Connection to Mt. 6,12 
A.-M. La Bonnardiére has explored the simultaneous occurrences of 
1]n. 1,8 and Mt. 6,12 in Augustine's writings,2°* her primary question being 


198 s. 163, 4. 

199 s, 163, 10. "Sed quid fecit gratia? Vbi abundauit peccatum, superabundauit gratia 
[Rom. 5,20]. Venit Dominus. Totum quod de Adam traxisti, totum quod tuis prauis mori- 
bus addidisti, totum dimisit, totum deleuit; orationem docuit; gratiam promisit. Certamen 
indixit, laboranti subuenit, uictorem coronauit." [RBen 115 (2005) p. 282/217-221.] [PL 38 
c. 894/23-28.] 

200 s, 163, 12. [RBen u5 (2005) p. 285/260-261.] [PL 38 c. 895/24-25.] This is the first 
verse of the parable in Lk. 18,1 on the judge and the widow. However, Augustine does not 
develop this subject and limits himself to the quotation of Lk. 18,1: the directive to pray 
and not to stop praying. 

201 s, 163, 12. [RBen 115 (2005) p. 285/260-261.] [PL 38 c. 895/25-26.] 

202 s, 163, 12. [RBen 115 (2005) p. 285/262-270.] [PL 38 c. 895/28-38.] 

203 s, 163, 12. [RBen 115 (2005) p. 285/270-272.] [PL 38 c. 895/38-41.] 

204 She poses two fundamental research questions: What is the origin and meaning 
of groups of scriptural texts that appear in the same combination when Augustine treats 
the same doctrinal theme? How can the anti-Pelagian scriptural arguments in Augustine's 
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whether the simultaneous occurrence of both verses in one text is enough 
to date the said text in the anti-Pelagian period.205 

Canons 6, 7, and 8 of the Council of Carthage in 418 condemn the Pela- 
gian interpretation of Mt. 6,12 and 1 Jn. 1,8. The Council considers both 
scriptural verses as an appeal to humility, namely to the confession of 
personal sins. The saints, after all, likewise confess their own sins and ask 
for forgiveness when praying the Lord's Prayer. Passages such as Jas. 3,2; 
Ps. 142,2; Eccl. 7,21; Job 37,7; Dan. 9,5.15.20 reveal that all of the faithful 
and all of the saints confess their sinfulness and weakness. Saints pray the 
Lord's Prayer out of conviction and not out of false humility.206 

The majority of occurrences of this scriptural combination in the Augus- 
tine corpus are anti-Pelagian.2°” According to Augustine, the Pelagians 
believe that when the saints prayed Mt. 6,12 they only feigned humility. In 
their view, he argues, it is possible to achieve perfection in this life by our 
own free will. As a result, asking for the forgiveness of our sins becomes 
superfluous. Augustine's reproach is formulated in the same way in Epis- 
tula 176, 2; De peccatorum meritis 2, 10; De natura et gratia 18, 20; Epistula 
178, 3; De dono perseuerantiae 5, 8; De haeresibus 88.298 Augustine often 
refers to 1 Jn. 1,8 to explain Mt. 6,12 in combination with other scriptural 
quotations.2°9 Passages employing the combination of Mt. 6,12 and 1 Jn. 1,8 
often likewise refer to Eph. 5,25-27 (*... mundans eam lauacro aquae in 
uerbo, ut exhiberet sibi gloriosam ecclesiam, non habentem maculam aut 
rugam, aut aliquid huiusmodi ..."), a verse employed by Pelagius to claim 
the reality of an earthly church sine macula et ruga.219 

La Bonnardiére draws three conclusions from her study of the com- 
bined use of Mt. 6,12 and 1 Jn. 18: (1) The combination only occurs in a 
small portion of the various explanations of the Our Father; only in 28 out 
of 163. “Ils apparaissent comme en marge de la catéchèse sur l'Oraison 
dominicale.?! (2) The combination only occurs in polemical contexts 
(with one or two exceptions), and it refers to the first part of Mt. 6,12: 


oeuvre be distinguished from 4nu onwards? A.-M. La Bonnardière, ‘Les commentaires 
simultanés de Mat.6,12 et I Jo.L8 dans l'œuvre de s. Augustin,’ Revue des Études Augustini- 
ennes 1 (1955), 129-147. 

205 La Bonnardière, ‘Les commentaires simultanés de Mat.6,12 et I Jo.L8,' 129. 

206 La Bonnardière, ‘Les commentaires simultanés de Mat.6,12 et I Jo.L8,' 129-130. 

207 La Bonnardière, ‘Les commentaires simultanés de Mat.6,12 et I Jo.L8,' 131. 

208 La Bonnardière, ‘Les commentaires simultanés de Mat.6,12 et I Jo.,8, 132 (n. 5). 

209 La Bonnardière, ‘Les commentaires simultanés de Mat.6,12 et I Jo.L8,' 133-134. 

210 La Bonnardière, ‘Les commentaires simultanés de Mat.6,12 et I Jo.L8,' 134. 

211 La Bonnardière, ‘Les commentaires simultanés de Mat.6,12 et I Jo.L8, 142. 
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“and forgive us our debts". Prior to 411, Augustine used this as a weapon 
against the self-declared holiness of the Donatist camp. After 4u, and after 
the Council of Carthage, he takes up the same weapon against the Pela- 
gians. He hereby emphasizes the sources of his claim: loyalty to the Lord's 
command to pray Mt. 642, the conduct of the apostles, the catechesis of 
the Fathers, and the liturgical customs of the church. He insists that he is 
thus rooted in the most authentic tradition 2! (3) The use of these verses 
teaches us a lesson about the polemic works of Augustine. To fully appre- 
ciate this, we should also examine his pastoral writings. “In order to cor- 
rectly understand his attitude in the anti-Pelagian polemic, one needs to 
know his catechesis. In the present case, the Pelagians, with their inter- 
pretation of the Lord's Prayer, engaged themselves in a track of falsity. 
From his catechesis, Augustine very easily drew the lucid distinction of 
the triple veracity which has to be that of Christians: objective veracity: 
recognizing the sinful condition of humankind; subjective veracity: not 
saying the Lord's Prayer unless one believes oneself to be a sinner; exis- 
tential veracity: really forgiving by mouth and by heart. With these three 
conditions united, one can recite the Lord's Prayer until the end, in all 
safety every day, in full Christian assembly and united with one's brothers 
and sisters."?13 

Sermo 131 (23/09/417)?^ criticizes the ‘Pelagian’ conviction that nature 
and the law are sufficient for human beings to justify themselves.?!5 
According to Augustine, such selfjustification is impossible because 
human nature is wounded by original sin.?!6 It is thus in the context of 
‘wounded nature’ that he speaks of the necessity of baptism and of prayer. 
Baptism washes away the iniquitas, but does not put an end to human 
infirmitas?!" The iniquitates are forgiven through baptism; but in this 
life, the vulnerable flesh, the body, keeps down the soul. After complete 


212 La Bonnardière, ‘Les commentaires simultanés de Mat.6,12 et I Jo.L8,' 142. 

28 "Pour bien comprendre son attitude dans la polémique antipélagienne, il faut con- 
naitre sa catéchése. Dans le cas présent, les Pélagiens, avec leur interprétation de l'oraison 
dominicale, s'engageaient en une voie de fausseté. Saint Augustin tira trés simplement 
de sa catéchèse la distinction lucide de la triple véracité qui doit être celle des chrétiens: 
véracité objective: reconnaitre la condition pécheresse de l'homme; véracité subjective: ne 
dire le Pater que si l'on se croit pécheur; véracité existentielle: pardonner réellement de 
bouche et de cceur. Ces trois conditions réunies, on peut en sécurité chaque jour, en pleine 
assemblée chrétienne et uni à ses fréres, réciter jusqu'au bout l'Oraison dominicale." La 
Bonnardière, ‘Les commentaires simultanés de Mat.6,12 et I Jo.1,8, 142-143. 

24 Rebillard: 23/09/417, Gryson: 23/09/417, Partoens: 23/09/417. 

715 s, 131, 9—10. 

916 s 191, 7. 

A7 s 191, 7. 
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forgiveness of their sins (through baptism), human beings have received 
the remedy of prayer (remedium orationis) until all sicknesses (languores) 
are cured. This is why we pray "dimitte nobis debita nostra" (Mt. 612a). By 
using Ps. 102 (103),2-4 Augustine exhorts us not to forget the retributiones 
and to thank the Lord for them. These retributiones are the removal of 
all iniquitates through baptism and the cure of the languores in prayer.?!8 
In the hereafter, post redemptionem, the "dimitte nobis debita nostra" (Mt. 
612a) will no longer be necessary since sin will have been eradicated and 
death as a result of sin will no longer reign. In the hereafter, the prayer of 
Mt. 6,12 will be replaced by Isa. 26,12: “Domine Deus noster, pacem da nobis; 
omnia enim reddidisti nobis" 219 

In sermo 159 (418-420),220 Augustine likewise states that there will be 
no more prayer in the hereafter, only praise, because human beings will 
lack nothing. What is believed here will be seen there. What is hoped 
for here will be possessed there. What is asked for here will be received 
there.??! In this sermon, Augustine also states that there will be no need 
to pray for the martyrs in the hereafter when their names are recited in 
the canon. Prayers for the deceased will continue, but it would be ini- 
uria (unjust) to pray for the martyrs since they have already conquered 
sin with their blood. Rather, the faithful should recommend themselves 
to the prayers of the martyrs??? In sermo 335B (415-420),??? Augustine 


718 s. 131, 7. [Auga 54 (2004) p. 73/107-110.] [PL 38 c. 732/47—50.] 

719 s, 131, 7. [Auga 54 (2004) p. 74/121-122.] [PL 38 c. 733/12.] 

s. 131, 7. "Benedic, anima mea, Dominum [Ps. 1021]. Dic animae tuae, dic! Adhuc in hac 
uita es; adhuc carnem fragilem portas; adhuc corpus quod corrumpitur, aggrauat animam 
[Wis. 915]; adhuc post integritatem remissionis accepisti remedium orationis; adhuc 
utique dicis, donec sanentur languores tui: Dimitte nobis debita nostra [Mt. 6,12]. Dic ergo 
animae tuae — humilis uallis, non erectus collis — dic animae tuae: Benedic, anima mea, 
Dominum et noli obliuisci omnes retributiones eius [Ps. 102,2]. Quas retributiones? Dic, 
enumera, gratias age! Quas retributiones? Qui propitius fit omnibus iniquitatibus tuis 
[Ps. 102,3]. Hoc factum est in baptismo. Quid fit modo? Qui sanat omnes languores tuos [Ps. 
102,3]. Hoc fit modo, agnosco. Sed quamdiu hic sum, corpus quod corrumpitur, aggrauat 
animam. Dic ergo et quod sequitur. Qui redimit de corruptione uitam tuam [Ps. 102,4]." 
[Auga 54 (2004) p. 73/105-113.] [PL 38 c. 732/28-53.] 

220 Rebillard: not before 418?, Gryson: 418-420?, Hombert: 418-420. 

221 s, 159, 1. “In patria uero nullus orandi locus erit, sed tantum laudandi. Quare orandi 
locus nullus erit? Quia nihil deest. Quod hic creditur, ibi uidetur; quod hic speratur, ibi 
tenetur; quod hic petitur, ibi accipitur." [PL 38 c. 868/8-10.] 

222 s, 159, 1. "Perfectio tamen in hac uita nonnulla est, ad quam sancti martyres peru- 
enerunt. Ideoque habet ecclesiastica disciplina, quod fideles nouerunt, cum martyres eo 
loco recitantur ad altare Dei, ubi non pro ipsis oretur: pro ceteris autem commemoratis 
defunctis oratur. Iniuria est enim, pro martyre orare, cuius nos debemus orationibus com- 
mendari." [PL 38 c. 868/10-16.] 

223 s, Guelf. 31. Rebillard: 410—412, Gryson: 415-420, Hombert: 415-420. 
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contrasts earthly life and heavenly life. Our earthly life is not our real life. 
The martyrs chose real life and thus rejected their earthly life. Indeed, we 
should not love (amare) the things we do in his earthly life. Augustine lists 
three activities and includes prayer among them: “Actio uitae huius, quae 
sic amatur, quae est? Cupere, timere, sperare, falli, laborare, aegrescere: 
uera tristitia, falsa laetitia: fundere orationes, timere temtationes."224 In 
the same sermon, he remarks that human beings should not rely on their 
own strengths and that they need a Helper. It is for this reason that we 
must pray 'do not lead us into temptation'.225 

Sermo 155, 9 (15/10/417)?26 discusses Rom. 8,4: “Qui non secundum 
carnem ambulamus, sed secundum Spiritum". In this sermon, Augustine 
develops his classical anti-Pelagian opposition secundum carnem and 
secundum Spiritum ambulare. According to him, the first means “carnali- 
bus concupiscentiis consentire" (*consenting to carnal lusts"). Opposed to 
this is: *adiuuari Spiritu in mente, et concupiscentiis carnis non obedire" 
(‘being supported by the Spirit in the mind and not giving in to carnal 
lusts”).227 This inspires him to explain his claim that after baptism the 
conflict with the flesh remains, even though our previous sins have been 
erased through baptism. “[...] quia deleta est iniquitas, sed manet infir- 
mitas.” (“[...] because the iniquity is effaced, but the infirmity remains.")?28 
Human beings should fight this delectatio illicitae concupiscentiae, resist it 
and refuse to comply with it. However, they should not despair when the 
concupiscentiae make their presence felt. This is why they pray “dimitte 
nobis debita nostra" (Mt. 6,12) every day.22° 

The various occurrences ofthe subject of prayer in the above-mentioned 
sermones all point in one direction. They indicate our human dependency 
on God and thus invite us to be humble. Human beings are granted the 
gifts of understanding and faith and they must pray for both. The fact that 
they have to do this testifies to their 'gift nature'. The presence of concu- 
piscentia in human beings implies that they need God, particularly in the 
struggle against the same concupiscentia. Humans must likewise pray for 
divine assistance. In other words, prayer demonstrates our powerlessness. 


224 s, 335B, 3. [MA 1 p. 560/29-31.] 

225 s. 335B, 5. 

226 Rebillard: October 417, Gryson: May 418, Partoens/Léssl: 15/10/417. 

227 s, 155, 9. [CCL 41Ba p. 120/235-238.] [PL 38 c. 846/12-16.] 

228 s, 155, 9. [CCL 41Ba p. 121/247-248.] [PL 38 c. 846/27—28.] 

229 s. 155, 9. “[...] quia etsi quando subrepunt, et usurpant sibi oculum, aurem, linguam, 
uolaticam cogitationem, nec sic desperemus de salute nostra. Ideo quotidie dicimus: Dim- 
itte nobis debita nostra [Mt. 6,12].” [CCL 41Ba p. 121/250-253.] [PL 38 c. 846/31-34.] 
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If victory in this struggle had been within our grasp as human beings, God 
would not have given the command to pray. Prayer, moreover, reveals the 
presence of concupiscentia in human beings, and it is the same concupis- 
centia that is responsible for our powerlessness. All this is given particular 
expression when we pray Mt. 6112-13. This scriptural passage appears to 
be a pre-eminently anti-Pelagian topos. Human beings are commanded 
to pray humbly. God encourages us to pray, and in so doing he can be 
seen as taking the initiative. In the context of the sermones discussed in 
the present paragraph, however, prayer as such is not referred to explicitly 
as a gift of grace. It would appear rather to belong to the specific range of 
duties ascribed to us as human beings. 


4. SCRIPTURAL COMPARISONS 


Based on a comparison of the use of scriptural passages, the analysis of 
our source material was expanded in the second and third parts of the 
present chapter to include Augustine's entire oeuvre. In our examination 
of prayer within the five paradigmatic sermons and the entire corpus of 
the anti-Pelagian sermons, a number of scriptural quotations emerged 
that clearly played a central role therein in context of prayer: Mt. 6,9; 12; 
13; Lk. 181-7; 9-14; 2 Cor. 13,7. In the fourth part of this chapter we will 
explore the role and meaning of these passages within Augustine's writ- 
ings as a whole. 


41 Mt. 69 


“Pater noster, qui es in caelis sanctificetur nomen tuum.” 
(sermones 71, 25; 348A, 11.) 


Mt. 6,9 can be found in Augustine’s writings from the outset. De diuersis 
quaestionibus octoginta tribus 69, 4 (388/396) takes Mt. 6,9b as an exam- 
ple of biblical language and Augustine explains that the name of God is 
always holy. The verse segment is formulated in such a way, however, that 
it suggests that there was a time when God’s name was not holy. Since 
God’s name was and is always holy, however, the intention of this formu- 
lation is to encourage the reader to recognise what has always been — the 
holiness of God’s name -, as if the very recognition would make it real. 
Contra Faustum Manicheum 3, 3 (397/399) reacts against the Manichean 
critique of the discrepancies between the various genealogies in the gos- 
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pels. Augustine's response is twofold. In the first instance, it is possible for 
a person to have two fathers through adoption. In the second instance, 
the faithful also refer to God in Mt. 6,9 as their Father, although they were 
not born of his substance but adopted by him through grace. De sermone 
Domini in monte (393/395) puts Mt. 6,9-12 forward as a model prayer and 
specifically discusses Mt. 6,9. Pater Noster is the Christian term of address 
for God and not that of the Jews.?9? ‘In heaven’ means: not bound by time 
or place, but present among the saints,??! among the virtuous.2?? Augus- 
tine concludes by pointing out that Mt. 6,9b does not imply that God's 
name is not already holy. Rather, the verse segment is an appeal to all 
people to consider God's name as holy. It is an appeal to spread the gospel 
at all times, also in Augustine's own day.233 

In chronological terms, Mt. 6,9 is spread throughout Augustine's ser- 
mons. Within the sermones ad populum not considered anti-Pelagian, it is 
mostly limited to Mt. 6,9a and used to underline the fatherhood of God. 
Sermo 65A, 6 (406—407)?9^ associates Mt. 23,9 with Mt. 6,9, a combination 
Augustine uses to designate God as Father. The sermon focuses in fact 
on the correct object of love, namely God and not his creatures. In this 
context, Augustine asks what our relationship with our parents ought to 
be since they are created by God, while the church is the mother of all the 
faithful and God the Father. Augustine insists that human parents have a 
right to be loved by their children, only in Christ and not instead of Christ. 
Christ rather than human parents is the actual creator of humankind.2?5 


?30 De sermone domini in monte 2, 15; 17. 

De fide rerum inuisibilium 4 (400) states that the daughter of the queen (from Ps. 44,1, 
identified by Augustine with the church) has received the command to pray Mt. 6,9. 

?31 De sermone Domini in monte 2, 17 identifies ‘heaven’ in Mt. 6,9a with the saints via 
1 Cor. 3,17, as opposed to the ‘earth’ which is identified with sinners (via Gn. 3,19). The dif- 
ference between a sinner and a saint is as great in spiritual terms as the material difference 
between earth and heaven. 

?32 De sermone Domini in monte 2, 18. Virtuous people pray that the Lord, to whom they 
appeal in Mt. 6,9, will live in them and they live a just life. In so doing, God is invited to 
make his home in the soul of the virtuous. 

233 De sermone Domini in monte 2, 19. 

234 s, Etaix 1. Rebillard: 414-418?, Gryson: 406-407?, Hombert: 406—407, Hill: 397—398, 
De Coninck: overview of various plausible dates. 

235 s, 65A, 5. 

s. 65A, 6 states that Christ himself provided the example for this relationship between 
human kin (in reference to God) in Mt. 12,48—50. s. 65A, 7 adds that it is precisely because 
of our love for the church as mother and for God as Father that believers must love their 
earthly mother and father. 
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In sermo 136C, 4 (dating?),??6 Augustine argues that the statement of the 
man born blind in Jn. 9,31 - that God does not listen to sinners — is incor- 
rect. God does listen to sinners, he insists. Sinners are orphans (pupilli), 
the poor, the needy (Ps. 81 (82),3), the meek who are justified by God, 
like the tax collector in Lk. 1813-14. The faithful, however, are not orphans 
in the literal sense, since Mt. 6,9a teaches that God is their Father spiritali- 
ter, in a hidden manner. Pupillus stands for those who are small (paruulus) 
in faith. Sermo 32, 25 (403)??? argues that people who walk in uanitas (like 
Goliath) and not in humilitas (like David), are not part of Christ's inheri- 
tance. They are not part of the kingdom of the one addressed Pater Noster 
(Mt. 6,9a). In sermones 57, 2 (date?)?38 and 59, 3 (circa 415),23? Augustine 
uses this verse to demonstrate that God is the father of all the faithful. 
We are all brothers and sisters in Christ and share in his inheritance. 
In sermones 139, 1 (416—418),?4° 177, 2 (412?),?*! 229L, 2 (not before 412),?*? 
Augustine repeats in relation to God's fatherhood in Mt. 6,9 that we are 
God's children by adoption. Sermo 357, 4 (411)?*? reminds the Donatists 
of the same fatherhood of God stated in Mt. 6,9. He asks his listeners to 
treat the Donatists with Christian and Catholic gentleness (mansuetudo). 
After all, they are also brothers — albeit wicked brothers — and according to 
Mt. 6,9a they have the same Father. In Sermo 252A, 9 (410-412),?*^* Augus- 
tine argues that by praying Mt. 6,9a, catechumens place their trust in the 
help of God and not in the law. 

Augustine's explanation of Mt. 6,9b often follows a fixed pattern — 
already evident in the earliest writings — and appears in particular in 
sermones that explain the Lord's Prayer to those preparing for baptism. 


236 s, Lambot 11. Rebillard: —, Gryson: Lent. See further Lk. 18,914 (and in particular 
Jn. 9,3). 

?37 Rebillard: 403, Gryson: 17/9/403. 

238 Rebillard: a week before Easter 410, Gryson: 413, Hill: 410-412, De Coninck: 8 days 
before Easter; Kunzelmann and Bouhot date it to before the Pelagian controversy. 

?39 Rebillard: a week before Easter 412—415, Gryson: a week before Easter 415, Hill: 410-412, 
De Coninck/Poque: no decisive reasons to accept or reject the date proposed by Kunzel- 
mann (410, based on abbreviated version). 

240 Rebillard: 416—418, Gryson: 416-418. 

241 Rebillard: May 22nd - June 24th 397, Gryson: circa 412, Hombert: 412. 

s. 177, 2. "Huius familia facti sumus, in huius familia adoptati sumus; huius filii non 
nostris meritis, sed ipsius gratia sumus." [ SPM1 p. 65/23-24.] 

242 s, Guelf. 14. Rebillard: Easter Thursday, after 412, Gryson: Easter Thursday, not 
before 412. 

243 Rebillard: May 17th 4n, Gryson: 17/05/41. 

244 s, Wilm. 13, 6. Rebillard: Easter Friday 410—412, Gryson: Easter Friday circa 410-412. 
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Sermo 56 (412)?45 observes that God is always holy and that Mt. 6,9b 
is thus a prayer asking God to treat us as holy and not look down on 
us.246 We ultimately pray this prayer for ourselves and not for God.247 
Augustine repeats with some frequency that God is always holy and that 
Mt. 6,9 is thus an appeal for human sanctification in line with sermones 
57, 4 (date?),248 58, 3 (circa 414),249 59, 3 (circa 415).250 

The meaning of Mt. 6,9 is often left unexplained in the sermones in 
which it serves pars pro toto for the entire prayer. Augustine mostly turns 
his immediate attention to the subject of Mt. 6,12, the forgiveness of sins, 
as in sermones 16B, 1 (412-416),251 71, 25 (419-420),252 135, 7 (418),258 21, 3 
(before 410).25+ Sermo 315, 10 (416-417),755 for example, states explicitly 
that anger is the true enemy of the human person. This anger allows us 
to recite Mt. 6,9a, but prevents us from praying Mt. 612b because it makes 
us unwilling to forgive. 

Mt. 6,9 is also present in a variety of forms in the sermon genre in 
the broadest sense of the term. The Enarrationes, for example, contain a 
number of general observations on the verse. Enarratio in Psalmum 145, 
18 (date?)?56 states that the Father is in heaven, while the church on earth 
is a stranger, an orphan, a widow. Enarratio in Psalmum 32, 2, 2, 29 (403)?97 


245 Rebillard: a week before Easter 410-412, Gryson: 412, Poque: 8 days before Easter, De 
Coninck: questions the date proposed by Kunzelmann (410-412). 

246 s, 56, 5. "Sit orantis affectus, et erit exaudientis effectus." [CCL 41Aa p. 156/89-90.] 
[RB 68 p. 29/76—77.] 

247 s, 56, 9. 

248 Rebillard: a week before Easter, prior to 410, Gryson: 413, Hill: 410-412, De Coninck: 8 
days before Easter; Kunzelmann and Bouhot; before the Pelagian controversy. 

249 Rebillard: 412-416, Gryson: a week before Easter 414, Hill: 410-412, De Coninck: 8 
days before Easter, suggests that an earlier dating to that proposed by Kunzelmann (412- 
416) is possible. 

s. 58, 1 states that the symbolum (faith) comes first and only then the oratio (prayer). 

250 Rebillard: a week before Easter 412—415, Gryson: a week before Easter 415, Hill: 410- 
412, Deconinck/Poque: no convincing arguments to confirm or reject Kunzelmann's dating 
(a10, based on the abbreviated version). 

251 s, Mai 17. Rebillard: 412—416, Gryson: 412-416. 

252 Rebillard: 417?, Gryson: 419-420, Hombert: 419-420. 

258 Rebillard: not before 418, Gryson: 414. 

254 Rebillard: Lent prior to 410, Gryson: Lent prior to 410. 

255 Rebillard: 26/12/416—417, Gryson: feast of Stephen 26/12/416-417. 

256 Müller: -, Monceaux: 405-410, Zarb: after February 405 or Eastertide (April) 395, 
Rondet: 406-408, La Bonnardiére: 408-411. 

257 Müller: -, Rondet: autumn 403, Zarb: August 403, La Bonnardière: 14-15/09/403, 
Boulding: 13/09/403. See chapter 2 (faith) for the discussion of Enarratio in Psalmum 32, 
2,1, 4. 
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is an appeal to pray for the Donatists. In contrast to the pagans and 
the Jews, the Donatists remain Christians and brothers, since they have 
the same Father and since they also pray Mt. 6,9a. Enarratio in Psalmum 
65, 21 (412)?5 offers an explanation of Ps. 6516-17, focusing in particular 
on the great things God has done for the soul. Augustine writes here that 
God converted the soul and made it possible for the soul to pray Mt. 6,9. 
It can thus call out to the Lord with the words given and inspired by the 
Lord himself. Enarratio in Psalmum 104, 1 (from 418 onwards)?9? begins 
the analysis of the psalm in question by observing that praise precedes 
intercession and appeal. This general pattern is thus confirmed by the 
Lord's Prayer. The theme of God's prior holiness is also discussed here.260 
Enarratio in Psalmum 71, 19 (415)?8! parallels Mt. 6,9b with Ps. 7117 (“et 
benedicentur in ipso omnes tribus terrae”).262 Since God is great in him- 
self and was not made great by humankind, the psalm verse only praises 
God's greatness. Similarly, we pray 'hallowed be thy name’, although God's 
name is already holy. Enarratio in Psalmum 103, 1, 3 (date?)?9? offers the 
same commentary in relation to Ps. 1034. Just as God is already great and 
we cannot make him great, so is his name already holy and we cannot 
make it holy. Mt. 6,9b is thus a request that unbelievers will come to con- 
sider God's name as holy. 

The use of Mt. 6,9 in the sermons on the gospel of John is varied and 
diverse. In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 48, 9 (414)?9^ insists that God 
is holy in himself and not made holy by our praying Mt. 6,9. In Iohannis 
euangelium tractatus 67, 3 (419)? reacts against the Pelagian interpreta- 
tion of Jn. 14,2, namely that the house of the Father should be distinguished 
from the regnum coelorum. According to Augustine, Mt. 6,9 demonstrates 


258 Müller: not before 403, Zarb: Sunday in Lent 412, Rondet: after June 41, Hombert: 
412. 

259 La Bonnardiére, Zarb, Rondet. 

260 Enarratio in Psalmum 142, 6 (412) quotes Mt. 6,9, in combination with Mt. 6,12, 
placing the emphasis on Mt. 6,12 in order to refute the impeccantia thesis. See further 
Mt. 6,12. 

261 Müller, La Bonnardière, Rondet: first half of 415. See further Mt. 6,12. 

262 Enarratio in Psalmum 71, 19. [CCL 39 p. 894/4—5.] 

263 Müller: —, Zarb: September-December 412, Rondet: late summer-autumn 4n, La 
Bonnardière: 409, Dolbeau: winter 403-404?, Hombert: December 403, Boulding: 411 (or 
404, Or 409). See the discussion of Enarratio in Psalmum 103, 1, 14 in chapter 2 (faith). 

264 Berrouard: 414. 

265 Berrouard: early 419. 
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that the Father is already in heaven, thus obviating the distinction.266 
In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 81, 4 (419)267 offers commentary on 
Jn.15,7 — “If you abide in me, and my words abide in you, ask whatever 
you will, and it will be done for you". The said words of Christ include 
Mt. 6,9, the prayer that he himself taught us.268 

Mt. 6,9 is also to be found in the writings after 4u that are not con- 
sidered anti-Pelagian. In the anti-Donatist Sermo ad Caesariensis eccle- 
siae plebem 4 (418), Augustine employs Mt. 6,9 as an argument for unity, 
rooted in his conviction that all of the faithful have one and the same God 
as father and one and the same church as mother. It is to this same father 
that we pray in Mt. 6,9a. There is only one Father, therefore, who desired 
only one bride, the church, whereby there is thus only one mother. In 
his terminological explanation of the Old Testament use of the verb 
sanctificari in Locutionum libri septem (419/420), Augustine establishes a 
link with Mt. 6,9b. He then identifies the said verb with sanctus haberi,25° 
and sanctitatem declarare"? Contra aduersarium legis et prophetarum 
1, 41 (419—420) invites caution in our understanding of the language of the 
Bible. The name of the Lord is always holy, but the prayer of Mt. 6,9b is 
there because some people besmirch his name (Ez. 43,8). 

In the writings in question, Augustine also associates Mt. 6,9 with 
Mt. 6,12 and the topic of (the forgiveness of) sin. Enchiridion 71 (421/422) 
states that for cursory daily sins and light sins, of which we are never 
free in this life, the daily prayer of believers is enough. Those who are 
baptised ( Jn. 3,5) are free to pray Mt. 6,9a, which completely eliminates 
all our minor everyday sins. The condition here, however, is that we 
pray sincerely for the forgiveness of our fellow men and women when 
we pray Mt. 6,12. De symbolo ad catechumenos 16 (425) is in keeping with 
this explanation. There are three sorts of forgiveness of sin in the church: 
baptism, prayer, and penance. Prayer and penance are only for those who 


266 [In Johannis euangelium tractatus 67, 3. “[...] ergone uos non domum cuiusque bap- 
tizati fratris, sed domum ipsius Dei patris, cui omnes fratres dicimus: Pater noster, qui es 
in caelis [Mt. 6,9], a regno separare caelorum, aut eam sic diuidere audebitis, ut aliquae 
mansiones eius sint in regno caelorum, aliquae autem extra regnum caelorum? Absit, 
absit ut qui uolunt habitare in regno caelorum, in hac stultitia uelint habitare uobiscum; 
absit, inquam, ut cum omnis domus regnantium filiorum non sit alibi nisi in regno, ipsius 
regiae domus pars aliqua non sit in regno." [CCL 36 p. 496/18-27.] 

267 Berrouard: early 419. 

268 Cf In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 17, 16 (Berrouard: 414). All people pray Mt. 6,9 
to God. 

269 Locutionum libri septem 3, 55: Lv. 22,32. 

270 Locutionum libri septem 4, 65: Nm. 20,12. 
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are already baptised. Those who are not yet baptised, therefore, cannot 
as yet say the prayer of Mt. 6,9a. Catechumens thus retain their sins until 
they are baptised. 

The letters likewise contain allusions to Mt. 6,9. In Epistulae 120 (410, 
to Consentius) and 187 (mid-417, to Claudius Postumus Dardanus), 
Mt. 6,9a points to the presence of God. God is everywhere because he is 
not corporal.?”! God is present everywhere through his divinity but not 
through the indwelling of grace or in all people as grace. Mt. 6,9a reminds 
us of this: ‘Our Father’ is ‘in heaven’ and not ‘everywhere’??? In Epistula 
130 (411/412, to Proba), Augustine explains how Christians should pray. 
The Lord's Prayer provides a list of things we should ask, namely eternal 
life and not temporal goods. Mt. 6,9b is a prayer that calls for the sanctifi- 
cation of God's name, which, although already holy, is not always treated 
as holy and is sometimes the subject of insult.?7? He points out that all the 
petitions included in this prayer are already to be found in the Old Testa- 
ment. The Old Testament counterpart of Mt. 6,9b is to be found in Sir. 
36,4 and 18.274 Augustine has been informed that the addressee of Epistula 
217 (426/428) — a certain Vitalis — believes that it is possible to come to 
faith by one's will and without the help of God. For Augustine, however, 
this runs counter to the church's tradition of praying for the conversion 
of unbelievers.275 He warns Vitalis that his ideas bring him close to the 
Pelagians, who reduce grace to God's gift of the will's potential freedom to 
choose.?76 He refers to Mt. 6,910 and Cyprian's interpretation thereof in 
De oratione dominica 14-17 as a call to pray for the conversion of unbeliev- 
ers. Cyprian invites us to pray for unbelievers, who are the enemies of the 
church, in line with the commandment to pray for one's enemy (Mt. 5,44; 


271 Epistula 120, 14. 

272 Epistula 187, 16. This is reminiscent of the praying person as temple of God, a con- 
dition that remains provisional. We are not yet like the angels, who are already a perfect 
temple. 

Cf. Epistula 153, 13 (4313-414). In combination with Isa. 53,8 (and Mt. 6,12; 14), Augustine 
writes to Macedonius that we should address God as Father (Mt. 6,9a) because God has 
adopted us. 

273 Epistula 130, 21. Mt. 6,9b is in line with Mt. 6,10. Just as God's name is already holy, 
God's kingdom will come whether we desire it or not. What we are praying for rather is 
that we will deserve to reign in this kingdom. 

77^ Epistula 130, 22. 

?75 Epistula 217, 1. 

276 Epistula 217, 4. 
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Lk. 6,28). Augustine observes that prayer for non-believers is pointless if 
God does not bring them to faith with his grace.277 

Mt. 6,9 has a role to play in Augustine's anti-Pelagian writings. De spir- 
itu et littera ad Marcellinum 45 (412) follows a (grace) interpretation of the 
pericope that is not specifically anti-Pelagian. Mt. 6,9b gives expression to 
the human obligation to consider God holy, although God is always holy 
in himself, and to develop a holy fear of God. In Contra duas epistulas 
Pelagianorum libri quattuor 4, 27 (421), Augustine quotes Cyprian's inter- 
pretation of Mt. 6,9 and Mt. 6,12 in De oratione dominica as an argument 
against the Pelagian position on the possibility of impeccantia. Cyprian 
states with regard to Mt. 6,9: "Opus est enim nobis cotidiana sanctifica- 
tione, ut qui cotidie delinquimus, delicta nostra sanctificatione adsidua 
repurgemus."7? In De correptione et gratia 10 (426—427), De oratione 
dominica is quoted within the context of the perseuerantia as a gift of 
God. Based on Cyprian's reference to Lev. 19,2 ("sancti estote, quoniam et 
ego sanctus sum") in De oratione dominica 12, Augustine argues that we 
ask God to sanctify us in Mt. 6,9b, that God's name be sanctified in us. 
Although this has already taken place in baptism, we pray every day that 
we will persevere nevertheless in what we have been given in baptism: "id 
petimus et rogamus, ut qui in baptismo sanctificati sumus, in eo quod esse 
coepimus perseueremus."77? Augustine offers an explanation of this quo- 
tation. When believers pray Mt. 6,9b on a daily basis they ask to be able 
to persevere in what they have started. According to Augustine, however, 
no one doubts that those who ask God to be allowed to persevere in what 
is good likewise admit that such perseverance is God's gift. De dono per- 
seuerantiae 4 (428/429) designates the same quotation from De oratione 
dominica 12 as an antidote for ‘Pelagians’. Together with the reference to 
Lev. 19,2, Augustine uses it to explain Mt. 6,9 as a daily prayer for sanc- 
tification, more specifically perseverance in the sanctification that was 
initiated in baptism.?9? He supplements his argument with an additional 
quotation from De oratione dominica 12: "Haec, inquit, sanctificatio ut in 
nobis permaneat oramus: et quia Dominus et iudex noster sanato a se et 
uiuificato comminatur non delinquere, ne quid ei deterius fiat: hanc con- 
tinuis orationibus precem facimus, hoc diebus et noctibus postulamus, ut 


277 Epistula 217, 6. 

278 De oratione dominica 12 [CCL 3A p. 96] in Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum libri 
quattuor 4, 27. [CSEL 60 p. 556/5-7.] 

279 De oratione dominica 12 in De correptione et gratia 10. [CSEL 92 p. 1/63—64.] 

?80 See also De dono perseuerantiae 55. 
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sanctificatio et uiuificatio quae de Dei gratia sumitur, ipsius protectione 
seruetur."281 

An initial observation concerning Mt. 6,9 relates to its relative infre- 
quency. Occurrences are limited for the most part to the sermon genre 
in general and the anti-Pelagian sermons in particular. It is also clear that 
the verse rarely stands on its own, i.e. that it is rarely referenced to with- 
out a link to Mt. 6,9-13 as a whole or Mt. 6,12 in particular. Within this 
context, Mt. 6,9 functions in association with Mt. 6,12 (—13) as an allusion 
to the human need for the forgiveness of sin. Mt. 6,9 thus serves to illus- 
trate human sinfulness. The use of Mt. 6,9 without the link to Mt. 6,9-13 
tends to be restricted to the anti-Pelagian context. According to Augustine, 
Mt. 6,9 means that there is no distinction between the house of the Father 
and the kingdom of heaven. He underlines the fact that Christ taught this 
prayer to humankind. As human beings, therefore, we must pray for faith 
and for the gift of perseverance in prayer. 


42 Mt. 6,12 


*Dimitte nobis debita nostra, sicut et nos dimittimus debitoribus nostris." 
(sermones 71, 25; 28; 114, 5; 115, 3; 131, 7; 155, 9; 159, 1; 163, 9; 181, 6-8; 335B, 3; 
5; 348A, 15; 351, 6.) 


Reference is made to Mt. 612 with particular frequency in Augustine's 
oeuvre, including his early writings. De sermone Domini in monte (393/395) 
contains an explanation of the entire Lord's Prayer. With reference to 
Mt. 612a he observes that the debita are our human peccata (Mt. 5,26; 
Lk. 131-5). The debts in question are more than financial, he insists, 
although debtors who refuse to pay their debts are also included among 
the debita, the bad things another can do to us.282 When someone refuses 
to forgive us, this does not mean that we are free to refuse forgiveness 
in return. The command to love one's enemy must be obeyed in such 
instances (Mt. 5,44).283 Augustine sees a biblical association between the 
seven gifts of the Spirit, the seven beatitudes, and the seven petitions of 
the Lord's Prayer. In concrete terms, this means that the consilium as gift 
of the Spirit, the beatitude of the misericordes and Mt. 6,12 are placed 
on a single line. “Si consilium est quo beati sunt misericordes, quoniam 


281 De oratione dominica 12 in De dono perseuerantiae 4. [PL 45 c. 997/5-".] 
?82 De sermone Domini in monte 2, 28. 
283 De sermone Domini in monte 2, 29. 
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ipsorum miserebitur, dimittamus debita debitoribus nostris, et oremus ut 
nobis nostra dimittantur.”284 

In Confessiones 9, 13, 35 (397/401), Augustine prays for the forgiveness 
of the debita of his mother. During her life she practiced misericordia and 
wholeheartedly forgave her enemies. Augustine now asks God to forgive 
the sins she committed after her baptism. He writes in In epistulam Iohan- 
nis ad Parthos tractatus 7, 1 (406/407) that this prayer is a pact between us 
and God. If we want God to forgive us we must forgive the sins that have 
been committed against us. 

In Contra Faustum Manicheum (397/399), Augustine contrasts the 
appeal for forgiveness of debts contained in Mt. 612 with the Old Testa- 
ment notion of revenge.?85 He also uses Mt. 6,12 as an argument against 
Manicheistic dualism. In his opinion, the Manicheans cannot pray 
Mt. 6,12 with sincerity on account of their dualism. According to the Man- 
icheans, all sin (debita, peccata) is caused by the principle of evil (the gens 
tenebrarum). As a consequence, a Manichean who prays for the forgive- 
ness of his own sins using Mt. 6,12, should in fact be praying that the gens 
tenebrarum, which is responsible for evil in the world, be forgiven. From 
the perspective of the Manicheans, moreover, God bears responsibility for 
the situation of humankind. Augustine replies to this Manichean claim 
with a question: how God could forgive our debts if he would already be 
in debt to us? In other words, Augustine explains, God, who is not mixed 
with evil, differs from human beings, who are mixed with evil, to such an 
extent that he is not indebted to us. Augustine argues, in other words, 
that the pact of forgiveness between us and God represented by Mt. 6,12 
cannot function within the Manichean dualistic perspective. When Man- 
icheans pray Mt. 6,12, therefore, they do so in a deceptive and blasphe- 
mous way.286 


284 De sermone Domini in monte 2, 38. [CCL 35 p. 129/852-855.] See further Mt. 6,13. 

285 Contra Faustum Manicheum 19, 25. 

?86 Contra Faustum Manicheum 20, 17. "Nec illud potestis dicere, quod magister ueritatis 
docuit: dimitte nobis debita nostra, sicut et nos dimittimus debitoribus nostris [Mt. 6,12]. 
Qui sunt enim debitores uestri, qui in uos peccauerunt? Si gens tenebrarum, numquid ei 
dimittitis debita, quam usque in finem eradicatam aeterno carcere includitis? Quae autem 
debita uobis potest ille dimittere, quando ille potius in uos peccauit, cum ad ista uos misit, 
quam uos in illum, qui mittenti obtemperastis? Aut si propterea ille non peccauit, quia 
hoc necessitate fecit, maior et uestra necessitas, cum iam in pugna prostrati iaceatis, quam 
fuit illius, antequam pugnaretis. Iam enim uos patimini commixtum malum, nihil tale ille 
patiebatur, cum tamen necessitatem, ut uos mitteret, pateretur. Itaque aut ipse potius 
uobis debet, quod ei dimittatis, aut si nec ipse uobis, multo magis nec uos illi. Vbi sunt ergo 
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Based on Mt. 6,12, Augustine argues in De sancta uirginitate 48 (401) 
that no one is ever completely free from sin (1 Jn. 1,8). He points out that 
Christ did not refer to previous sins forgiven in baptism when he told 
us to pray Mt. 6,12. Otherwise, use ofthe prayer would have to be restricted 
to catechumens prior to their baptism. "Cum uero eam baptizati orant, 
praepositi et plebes, pastores et greges, satis ostenditur in hac uita, quae 
tota temptatio est, neminem se tamquam ab omnibus peccatis inmunem 
debere gloriari.”287 

The same line of argument, rooted in Mt. 6,12, can also be found in the 
anti-Donatist writings. Contra epistulam Parmeniani 2, 20 (400) observes 
that the Donatists also have schismatics among their ranks — sinners, liars, 
people who seek their own pleasure. He likewise observes that even the 
Donatists who are considered authoritative do not deny that they are sin- 
ners when they beat their breast as a sign of remorse. For Augustine they 
are either being hypocritical, convinced in fact that they are not sinful, 
and thus sinning by deceiving others with their feigned humility, or they 
are sincere and they pray Mt. 6,12 with sincerity.288 This not only refers to 
the sins that are forgiven by rebirth in baptism, it includes the sins accu- 
mulated during our life on earth as a consequence of human weakness. 
The remedy for such sins is giving alms, fasting and praying. The forgive- 
ness of sins is thereby a great work of charity. But the Donatists do not 
pray Mt. 6,12 with sincerity, because they are convinced they have no sins 
to forgive. This latter notion, for Augustine, is a serious sin. Contra litteras 
Petiliani 2, 237 (400/403) counters the argument based on Ps. 140,5: "Dixit 
quoque Dauid: ‘oleum peccatoris non unget caput meum'" employed by 
Petilianus using Mt. 6,12. Augustine advises, however, that we should be 
careful not to confuse the traditor with the peccator. The latter category 
applies to all human beings, including Petilianus. He refers in this regard 
to Mt. 6,12, the prayer the Lord himself taught to the apostles: “Neque 
enim de illis peccatis hoc petimus, quae nobis in baptismo dimissa sunt. 
Ergo ista uerba orationis aut non te permittunt esse Dei deprecatorem aut 


sacrificia uestra, simplices ac purae orationes, cum sint fallaces et inpurae blasphemiae?" 
[CSEL 25, 1 pp. 557/27-558/15.] 

287 De sancta uirginitate 48. [CSEL 41 p. 294/17-21.] 

288 Contra epistulam Parmeniani 2, 20. "Neque enim non tundunt pectora sua aut cum 
id faciunt simulate faciunt — quod si ita est, certe uel tunc infeliciter peccant populos suos 
simulata humilitate fallentes — aut non dicunt in oratione dominica: dimitte nobis debita 
nostra, sicut et nos dimittimus debitoribus nostris [Mt. 6,12]. [CSEL 51 p. 67/19-24.] 
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aperiunt peccatorem.”?# Cresconius uses the same argument to exclude 
sinners. Augustine counters this in Ad Cresconium (405/406) on the basis 
of Mt. 6,12 (and 1]n. 1,8), focusing on the basic idea that we are all sinners.?9° 
Cresconius claims that sinners should not be allowed to administer bap- 
tism. Augustine responds that there is no such thing as a sinless person 
and that we all pray Mt. 6,12 during the oratio dominica. A person might 
be correct in claiming that he or she is not a traditor, or a turificator, or 
an adulter, or a homicida, or an idolorum cultor, or a haereticus, or a schis- 
maticus, but no one can insist that they are not a peccator. Those who say 
or think the contrary are filled with the haeretica superbia. No one can 
say aloud or think in silence that they have no need of the deprecatio of 
Mt. 6,12. Baptism washes sins away, but after baptism our faults and fail- 
ings remain. As humana fragilitas we are never free from fault, no matter 
how careful we are in obeying the commandments of God. 1 Jn. 18 like- 
wise contradicts the idea that there are no more sins after the forgiveness 
of baptism.2°1 

Augustine quotes the verse in question with regularity in the post 
4u/412 writings that are not located within the context of the Pelagian 
controversy. De fide et operibus 48 (413) explains that human beings are 
never without sin. Baptism, as a consequence, is not sufficient for eternal 
life. Christian life after baptism must be consistent with baptism. Augus- 
tine believes his denial of the possibility of sinlessness is supported by 
Paul and Christ. Firstly, if there had been no serious sins calling for pun- 
ishment, the apostle would not have written 1 Cor. 5,4—5 and 2 Cor. 12,21. 
Secondly, if the specific category of sins that cannot be cured by repen- 
tance and humility (as in 2 Cor. 12,21) but only by fraternal admonition 
had not existed, then the Lord himself would not have said the words we 
find in Mt. 1815. "Postremo nisi essent quaedam, sine quibus haec uita 
non agitur, non cotidianam medellam poneret in oratione, quam docuit, 
ut dicamus: dimitte nobis debita nostra, sicut et nos dimittimus debitoribus 
nostris [Mt. 612 ]."292 

This category of sin is also the reason for the regular quotation of 
Mt. 612 in De continentia (418/420). It is the Spirit of God that grants 


289 Contra litteras Petiliani 2, 237. [CSEL 51 p. 151/21-23. | 

?90 Ad Cresconium 2, 33. 

291 Ad Cresconium 2, 35. See the discussion of 1 Jn. 18 in chapter 5 (sin). 
292 De fide et operibus 48. [CSEL 41 p. 94/24-23.] 
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us continentia, allowing us to control and conquer our carnal desires.2°5 
According to Augustine, men and women live under grace in this diffi- 
cult struggle and they fight with the help of the Lord: “In hoc tam magno 
proelio, in quo uiuit homo sub gratia et, cum bene pugnat adiutus, exultat 
in Domino cum tremore, non desunt tamen etiam strenuis bellatoribus 
et operum carnis quamuis inuictis mortificatoribus aliqua uulnera pec- 
catorum, propter quae sananda cotidie ueraciter dicant: dimitte nobis 
debita nostra [Mt. 6,12], contra eadem uitia et contra diabolum principem 
regemque uitiorum multo uigilantius et acrius ipsa oratione certantes, 
[.-.]-73* In his treatment of the theme of continentia, Mt. 6,12 and 13 are 
linked together on the basis of Ps. 102 (103),2-3. “Benedic, anima mea, 
Dominum, et noli obliuisci omnes retributiones eius, qui propitius fit omnibus 
iniquitatibus tuis, qui sanat omnes languores tuos [Ps. 102,2ff.]. Propitius fit 
iniquitatibus, cum peccata dimittit, sanat languores, cum desideria praua 
compescit; propitius fit iniquitatibus dando indulgentiam, sanat lan- 
guores dando continentiam."95 Forgiveness takes place in baptism and 
when the Lord grants the petition of Mt. 6,12. Healing takes place with 
God's help when we defeat infirmitas and when the petition of Mt. 6,13 
is granted.??6 Augustine underlines his conviction that human nature is 
wounded, and that the church, which consists of members marked by the 
desires of the flesh — although they do not give in to them (Gal. 51617) - 
is not sine macula et ruga. Augustine underlines the fact that in addition 


?93 De continentia 12. 

?9^ De continentia 13. [CSEL 41 p. 155/15-21. ] 

295 De continentia 18. [CSEL 41 p. 162/8-13.] 

Cf. De continentia 15. "Quid igitur melius, quid omnipotentius eo, qui cum mali nihil 
faciat, bene etiam de malis facit? Clamant ad eum qui male fecerunt: dimitte nobis deb- 
ita nostra [Mt. 6,12]: exaudit, ignoscit. Nocuerunt sua mala peccantibus: subuenit eorum 
medeturque languoribus." [CSEL 41 p. 159/4-8.] See further Mt. 6,13. 

?96 De continentia 18. "Illud factum est in baptismate confitentibus, hoc fit in agone cer- 
tantibus, in quo a nobis noster per eius adiutorium uincendus est morbus. Etiam nunc illud 
fit, quo exaudimur dicentes: dimitte nobis debita nostra [Mt. 612]; hoc autem, cum exau- 
dimur dicentes: ne nos inferas in temptationem [Mt. 613]. Vnusquisque enim temptatur, 
sicut ait Iacobus apostolus, a concupiscentia sua abstractus et inlectus [Jas. 114]. Contra 
quod uitium medicinale poscitur adiutorium ab illo, qui potest omnes huiusce modi lan- 
guores sanare, non a nobis alienae separatione, sed in nobis nostrae reparatione naturae. 
Vnde et praedictus apostolus non ait: unusquisque temptatur a concupiscentia [Jas. 114], 
sed addidit: sua [Jas. 114], ut qui hoc audit intellegat quomodo clamare debeat: ego dixi, 
Domine, miserere mei, sana animam meam, quoniam peccaui tibi [Ps. 40,5]. Non enim 
sanatione indiguisset, nisi se ipsa peccando uitiasset, ut aduersus eam sua caro concupis- 
ceret, id est ipsa sibimet ipsi ex ea parte qua in carne infirmata est repugnaret." [CSEL 41 
pp. 162/14-163/5.] 
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to the said desires, there are also (concrete) sins for which the church 
prays Mt. 6,12a on a daily basis. The beloved disciple supplemented this 
with 1 Jn. 18.297 Mt. 6,12 thus functions as a topos against an idea of the 
possibility of sinlessness. 

Quaestionum libri septem in Heptateuchum (419/420) contrasts the Old 
Testament notion of retribution (lex talionis — an eye for an eye) with 
Christ, and more specifically with Mt. 6,12.29° In the same commentary, 
Augustine writes that the church, as virgin bride of Christ, recites Mt. 6,12 
daily.2% De adulterinis coniugis 2, 15 (419/420) provides a concrete applica- 
tion of Mt. 6,12: a Christian must forgive his or her partner if they commit 
adultery. 

Augustine's Enchiridion (421/422) frequently alludes to Mt. 6,12. In 
a paragraph on sin — in concreto on lying, stealing and adultery — he 
writes: "Propter quod malum, quia subrepere in hac mortalitate non 
desinit, etiam ipsi coheredes Christi dicunt: dimitte nobis debita nostra 
[Mt. 6,12].”3°° For those who are baptised (Jn. 3,5),??! daily prayer is suf- 
ficient for the forgiveness of minor sins, of which this present life is never 
free. Daily prayer completely obliterates such sins. It also removes the 
more serious sins of which believers have cured themselves through pen- 
ance and reform, on the condition that they pray Mt. 642 with sincerity. 
In other words, they must forgive their debtors because no one is without 
debt and all are in need of forgiveness.??? Augustine insists that no one 
can avoid such minor sins — in thought and deed (Jas. 3,2) - and provides 
two examples by way of illustration. The first relates to sexuality within 


?97 De continentia 25. 

1 Jn. 1,8 and Eph. 525-27 are combined here. Healing and the absence of desires of 
the flesh against the spirit (because the flesh itself has become spiritual) is reserved for 
the hereafter. See chapter 5 (sin). 

?98 Ouaestionum libri septem 2, 80. 

?99 Quaestionum libri septem 7, 49. Mt. 6,12 is used here as an allegorical explanation 
of Jud. 11,30. 

300 Enchiridion 22. [CSEL 46 p. 62/94-96.] 

301 Those who are baptised can say Mt. 6,9. 

302 Enchiridion 71. 

Enchiridion 73 deals with the command to loves one's enemies (Mt. 5,44). This attitude 
is only set aside for the perfect children of God. Believers must bring their human heart to 
love their enemy by reflecting on this attitude and nourishing it. Such an enormous good, 
however, is not set aside of the majority of the people. Nevertheless, the same majority are 
heard when they pray Mt. 6,12. There can be little doubt that the mutual promise involved 
in this prayer is realised when people who have not yet achieved the attitude of loving 
their enemy, genuinely forgive the wrong that has been done to them when the person 
responsible asks for forgiveness. 
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marriage where the goal is not to conceive children but rather to avoid 
adultery (1 Cor. 7,5). The second relates to taking someone to court for 
worldly reasons (1 Cor. 6,1.4-7; Mt. 5,40; Lk. 6,30.) It is for precisely these 
sins that we should pray Mt. 6,12a and we should not lie with respect to 
Mt. 642b.99? In his harmatology, Augustine points out that people sin for 
two reasons. The first is the evil of ignorance, in other words by not yet 
knowing what has to be done. The second is the evil of weakness, in other 
words by not doing what we know must be done. Ignorance and weakness 
are a consequence of original sin. For this reason, we must not only pray 
Mt. 6,12 for our prior sins, but also Mt. 6,13 so that the Lord will not lead 
us into temptation. This is what believers must ask the Lord. The psalm- 
ist prayed: ‘the Lord is my light and my salvation’ (Ps. 26 (27),1). Believers 
must ask the Lord therefore to dispel the darkness of ignorance and heal 
their weakness.??^ De trinitate 12, 18 (399-422/426) states concisely that 
we must pray Mt. 6,12a for the forgiveness of sinful thoughts, and at the 
same time implement Mt. 6,12b. 

In De symbolo ad catechumenos 15 (425), Augustine explains Mt. 6,12 
in the context of the church's three remissiones: baptism, prayer, and 
penance.?05 Baptism removes every (serious) sin3° and thereafter??? pen- 
ance. Mt. 6,12 is sufficient for minor sins. 

De ciuitate Dei (425-427) quotes Mt. 6,12 on a number of occasions. 
Augustine explains that we receive forgiveness for our everyday sins by 
praying this prayer. Putting the prayer into action by forgiving others 
is an act of mercy. Here Augustine combines Mt. 6,12, and Mt. 6,14-15.508 


303 Enchiridion 78. 

304 Enchiridion 81. See further Mt. 6,13. 

Enchiridion 115 provides an explanation of Mt. 6,9-13. The prayer consists of seven ques- 
tions. The first three concern eternal matters, the remaining four temporal matters, which 
are nevertheless essential for acquiring the eternal. Having made a start with the first three 
here on earth, they grow in us as we make progress. Once they are complete in eternal life, 
then we will possess them forever. The remaining four petitions are related to the needs 
of our earthly life. Bread is necessary for the soul and the body, whether we understand it 
in the physical sense or the spiritual sense, or indeed both. It is also here on earth that we 
ask forgiveness since it is during this earthly life that we commit sins and are tempted to 
sin. It is also in this life that we encounter the evil from which we ask to be redeemed. In 
heaven, however, none of this applies. 

305 De symbolo ad catechumenos 16. 

306 Augustine uses the example here of the Jews who killed Christ, but later believed 
and partook of his blood (were baptised). 

307 Serious sins exclude believers from participation in the liturgy and separate them 
from the body of Christ. 

308 De ciuitate Dei 21, 22. 
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Mt. 6,12 functions in the same work as a topos for Augustine's conviction 
that no one on earth is ever without sin, no matter how much we do our 
best to live a virtuous and just life and struggle against the vices.3°9 In this 
sense, Mt. 6,12 also demonstrates that the righteousness of the earthly city 
— which prays Mt. 6,12 through all its members — is nevertheless limited. Its 
righteousness consists more of forgiveness of sins than of perfection. The 
entire city of God prays Mt. 6,12 on earth. The prayer itself, however, is not 
effective for those whose faith (without works) is dead. It is only effective 
for those whose faith is effective through love.?!? Augustine reacts explic- 
itly against a faulty exegesis of Mt. 6,12 but stating unambiguously that 
deeds of mercy are not enough, and that we must reject the sinful life. This 
erroneous exegesis is based on a particular reading of Jas. 2,13 — only those 
who show no mercy will be judged — in combination with Mt. 6,12 and 
Mt. 614-15, namely the interpretation that everything is forgiven those 
who forgive, not only minor daily sins but also major sins such as indulging 
in a life of debauchery. Both quotations, moreover, are incorrectly com- 
bined with the belief that those who show mercy automatically forgive 
others in this act of mercy. Augustine first appeals to proportionality. The 
act of mercy must counterbalance the sin committed. A rich man giving 
a few coins in alms is not equal to the sin of murder and adultery. Those 
who opt for an appropriate act of mercy, moreover, choose not to remain 
sinful to the end of their days. Augustine thus argues that an appropri- 
ate act of mercy implies first and foremost putting an end to our sinful 
ways. He concludes with the observation that deeds of mercy only serve 
to remove sins already committed, and do not allow us to continue to sin 
with impunity. "Oratio uero cotidiana, quam docuit ipse Iesus, unde et 
dominica nominatur, delet quidem cotidiana peccata, cum cotidie dicitur: 
dimitte nobis debita nostra, atque id quod sequitur non solum dicitur, sed 
etiam fit: sicut et nos dimittimus debitoribus nostris [Mt. 6,12]; sed quia 
fiunt peccata, ideo dicitur, non ut ideo fiant, quia dicitur."?! 


309 De ciuitate Dei 22, 23. 

310 De ciuitate Dei 19, 27. "Nec pro eis est efficax haec oratio, quorum fides sine operibus 
mortua est; sed pro eis, quorum fides per dilectionem operatur." [CCL 48 p. 697/10-12.] 
Augustine alludes here to Jas. 2,17 and Gal. 5,6. 

811 De ciuitate Dei 21, 27. [CCL 48 p. 802/99-105.] 

De ciuitate Dei 21, 27. "Per hanc enim nobis uoluit saluator ostendere, quantumlibet iuste 
in huius uitae caligine atque infirmitate uiuamus, non nobis deesse peccata, pro quibus 
dimittendis debeamus orare et eis, qui in nos peccant, ut et nobis ignoscatur, ignoscere. 
Non itaque propterea Dominus ait: si dimiseritis peccata hominibus, dimittet uobis et 
Pater uester peccata uestra [Mt. 6,14], ut de hac oratione confisi securi cotidiana scelera 
faceremus, uel potentia qua non timeremus hominum leges uel astutia qua ipsos homines 
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In the Retractationes (426/427) Mt. 6,12 recurs like a refrain against 
the hypothesis of potential sinlessness. De moribus ecclesiae catholicae 1, 
30, 64 speaks of the fire of divine love that burns within the sanctified 
and purified human being, removing every vice. In his commentary on 
this passage, Augustine clearly states that he does not wish to claim that 
complete perfection is possible in this mortal life. He insists rather 
that the church here on earth is not without macula or ruga (Eph. 5,25- 
27). Baptism washes away all our previous sins, yet the church still con- 
tinues to pray Mt. 612.52 Augustine introduces a similar anti-Pelagian 
specification in De sermone Domini in monte 1, 8, 20. It is not possible to 
use the arbitrium uoluntatis to achieve perfection here on earth. We can- 
not live our life on earth sine peccato. Satisfying the law means keeping all 
the commandments, and the command to pray Mt. 6,2 is clearly one of 
them. It is in this prayer that our ongoing sinfulness is given expression.?!? 
In De sermone Domini in monte 1, 16, 43, Augustine makes clear that God 
does not keep sinners at a distance. Mt. 6,12 is evidence enough in fact of 
God's readiness to forgive. He observes in De baptismo that when he uses 
Eph. 5,27 against the Donatists this does not mean that the church here on 
earth is already without macula or ruga. It means rather that the church 
is being prepared to be without macula or ruga in the future. Indeed, 
the church prays Mt. 6,12 every day because of the ignorantiae and the 
infirmitates membrorum suorum.?^ Augustine offers a very explicitly anti- 
Pelagian exegesis of this verse in the retractatio of De peccatorum meritis: 
"Vbi maxime disputatur de baptismate paruulorum propter originale pec- 
catum et de gratia Dei qua iustificamur, hoc est iusti efficimur, quamuis in 
hac uita nemo ita seruat mandata iustitiae, ut non sit ei necessarium pro 
suis peccatis orando dicere: dimitte nobis debita nostra [Mt. 6,12]. Contra 
quae omnia sentientes illi nouam haeresem condiderunt."?!5 His reaction 


falleremus; sed ut per illam disceremus non putare nos esse sine peccatis, etiamsi a crim- 
inibus essemus inmunes; sicut etiam legis ueteris sacerdotes hoc ipsum Deus de sacrificiis 
admonuit, quae iussit eos primum pro suis, deinde pro populi offerre peccatis. Nam et ipsa 
uerba tanti magistri et Domini nostri uigilanter intuenda sunt. Non enim ait: si dimiseritis 
peccata hominibus, et Pater uester dimittet uobis qualiacumque peccata, sed ait: peccata 
uestra [Mt. 6,14].” [CCL 48 pp. 802/99-803/121.] 

32 Retractationes 1, 7, 5. 

333 Retractationes 1, 19, 3. 

84 Retractationes 2, 18. 

315 Retractationes 2, 33. [CCL 57 p. 17/8-14.] 
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against the pelagiani in De haeresibus 88 (428) is identical.516 “In id etiam 
progrediuntur, ut dicant uitam iustorum in hoc saeculo nullum omnino 
habere peccatum, et ex his ecclesiam Christi in hac mortalitate perfici ut 
sit omnino sine macula et ruga, quasi non sit Christi ecclesia, quae toto 
terrarum orbe clamat ad Deum: dimitte nobis debita nostra [Mt. 6,12].”3!” 

Mt. 6,12 is cited profusely in Augustine's anti-Pelagian treatises. In De 
peccatorum meritis et remissione et de baptismo paruulorum (411), the 
prayer for forgiveness of sins (Mt. 6,12) and not being led into temptation 
(Mt. 6,13) serves to prove that concupiscentia continues in us after bap- 
tism.3!8 After all, the wounds of sin still have to be healed in us and we do 
not have the capacity to fight concupiscentia unaided.8l° Augustine lists a 
number of biblical examples in support of his thesis. Daniel confessed his 
sins (Dan. 9,20), not only those of his people but his own personal sins 
also, as is evident from Dan. 9,5.11.15. He then confronts his opponent: 
"And surely you are ‘no wiser than Daniel’ (Ez. 28,3)." According to Augus- 
tine, the example of Daniel also refutes the argument that the apostles 
were already holy, perfect and without sin. It likewise refutes the claim 
that they did not pray Mt. 6,12 for themselves but for the imperfect who 
were still sinners.32° While he admits that there have been many holy 
men and women, he immediately adds that they were not without sin. 
Each of them could apply the words of Mt. 612 to themselves and mean 
what they say.??! Some claim, he observes, that there are people — past 
and future — capable of using their reason to live without sin. He adds that 
such a situation is indeed something one might hope for, that one can 
aspire to it here and now, that one can pray for it, but none of this makes 
it a reality. After baptism, all of us still have to pray Mt. 6,12. Augustine 
concludes that according to 1 Jn. 1,8, those who claim that saintly people 
need not pray Mt. 6,12, and indeed that no one need to pray it, are deceiv- 
ing themselves.222 


316 De haeresibus 88, 1. "Pelagianorum est haeresis hoc tempore omnium recentissima a 
Pelagio monacho exorta. Quem magistrum Caelestius sic secutus est, ut sectatores eorum 
Caelestiani etiam nuncupentur." [CCL 46 p. 340/1-4.] 

317 De haeresibus 88, 5. [CCL 46 p. 341/42-46.] 

318 De peccatorum meritis et remissione et de baptismo paruulorum 2, 4. See further 
Mt. 6,13. 

319 De peccatorum meritis et remissione et de baptismo paruulorum 2, 4. 

320 De peccatorum meritis et remissione et de baptismo paruulorum 2, 13. 

321 De peccatorum meritis et remissione et de baptismo paruulorum 2, 25. 

322 De peccatorum meritis et remissione et de baptismo paruulorum 3, 23. See our discus- 
sion of 1 Jn. 18 in chapter 5 (sin). 
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De spiritu et littera ad Marcellinum (412) likewise combines Mt. 6,12 and 
1 Jn. 1,8 in support of the conviction that no one in this life is completely 
without sin.??? At the same time, Mt. 6,12 plays a prominent role in De 
natura et gratia (spring 415) in Augustine's argument against the possibil- 
ity of sinlessness. He observes Pelagius' admission that we as humans must 
pray to have our sins forgiven (Mt. 6,12). According to Augustine, however 
Pelagius refuses to accept that we must also pray not to be led into temp- 
tation (Mt. 6,13).824 Pelagius confronts Augustine with a dilemma: either 
saints die with sin — and are thus damned - or they die without sin, and 
Augustine must admit that they are ‘sinless’.325 Augustine points out in 
response that Pelagius has forgotten the prayer of Mt. 6,12. Daily prayer 
for the forgiveness of sins implies that it is possible to die without sin, but 
not possible to live without sin.326 He writes the following on Mt. 6,12: 
"Per hoc enim cotidianum spiritale quodammodo incensum, quod ante 
Deum in altare cordis, quod sursum habere admonemur, infertur, etiamsi 
non hic uiuatur sine peccato, licet mori sine peccato, dum subinde uenia 
deletur, quod subinde ignorantia uel infirmitate committitur"??? Pelagius 
quotes Augustine's De libero arbitrio 3, 18, 50 (387/388) where he writes 
that sin can be avoided. Confronted with the quotation he recognises that 
what he wrote is possible, but only under the strict condition that it hap- 
pens with the help of grace. It is for this reason that believers pray Mt. 6,12 
for the forgiveness of previous sins and Mt. 6,13 to be able to avoid future 
sins. If we were able to do this on our own, there would be no need to 
pray for it.328 The prayer, in other words, is evidence of the sinful reality 
of humankind. 


323 De spiritu et littera ad Marcellinum 65. See our discussion of 1 Jn. 1,8 in chapter 5 (sin). 

Augustine also writes that God always has something to give the sancti in this life and 
something for which to grant them mercy when they confiteri. We are never without sin. 
Those who possess a certain degree of iustitia should be aware that it is the result of God's 
grace and not their own doing. 

37^ De natura et gratia 20. See further Mt. 6,13. 

375 De natura et gratia 40. 

326 For a discussion of the possibility of dying without sin thanks to Mt. 612 and for a 
similar line of argument in s. 181, 7, see footnote 11. Cf. Rebillard, In hora mortis. 

327 De natura et gratia 41. [CSEL 60 p. 263/10-14.] 

378 De natura et gratia 80. See further Mt. 6,13. 

De natura et gratia 69. If it is (theoretically) possible to be without sin, then this is only 
possible thanks to the grace of God. According to Augustine, Pelagius has forgotten this. 

De natura et gratia 70. According to Augustine, Pelagius does not want believers to 
pray for help in avoiding sin. Indeed, Pelagius even refuses to accept that human nature is 
wounded to such a degree that it cannot heal itself and is always in need of help. Augus- 
tine has serious doubts as to whether Ps. 142 (143),2 ("non iustificabitur in conspectu tuo 
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In De perfectione iustitiae hominis (415), Augustine reacts against Cael- 
estius’ claim that every sin can be avoided, ??? insisting that complete sin- 
lessness is impossible in our mortal human life, and if it is possible then 
it cannot be achieved without assistance. Augustine admits that human 
nature is good and is potentially without sin — for this reason we pray 
Mt. 6,13. Complete freedom from sin in this life is unattainable, however, 
because the body weighs down the soul.33° God does not account for 
the sins of those who pray Mt. 6,12, those who pray for the forgiveness of 
their sins and forgive others. Sin can be avoided, but not by the arrogant 
will of those who think they can achieve it by themselves. Sin can only 
be avoided by the humble will of those who seek help.??! Past sins are 
forgiven in baptism, yet every believer must still pray Mt. 6,12. Without 
grace, no one is capable of being without sin.??? Augustine agrees with 
Caelestius that there are biblical texts that command us to be without 
sin. At the same time, however, he adds that such a command cannot be 
fulfilled while we are still in this 'body of death' (Rom. 7,24), and we can 
only be set free of this body by the grace of Christ. In the struggle against 
concupiscentia, we must pray Mt. 6,12.333 According to Augustine, Mt. 6,12 
serves to illustrate how the righteous are able to live this life through 


omnis uiuens”) can mean that people can be found in the present and the past who are 
completely righteous. In any event, the majority of people must pray Mt. 6,12 and the said 
majority is thus sinful. In the remainder of his treatise he argues that sinlessness is impos- 
sible in this world. 

Fragments from Pelagius’s De libero arbitrio have been preserved in Augustine’s De gra- 
tia Christi et de peccato originali. 

329 This comes from Caelestius’ lost Definitiones, reconstructed by J. Garnier (in PL 48 
cc. 617-622) on the basis of quotations from Augustine. 

330 See further Mt. 6,13. 

331 De perfectione iustitiae hominis 15. 

332 De perfectione iustitiae hominis 16. Augustine observes that if people were able to 
remain free of sin on their own then Christ would have died for nothing (Gal. 2,21). 

333 De perfectione iustitiae hominis 18. For Hab. 2,4, see chapter 2 (faith). 

Cf. De perfectione iustitiae hominis 20. Mt. 6,12 also appears to have had a place in Cae- 
lestius' list of scriptural texts, demonstrating that human beings can achieve perfection 
without having something in them that requires forgiveness. Augustine does not make 
it clear, however, that he considers the said Mt. 612 to be a strong argument against 
Caelestius. 

Cf. De perfectione iustitiae hominis 24. Caelestius quotes Job 12,4 — as counter to 
Job 14,4 - to prove that according to the Scriptures it is possible to live without sin. Augus- 
tine responds that for the Scriptures being righteous means coming very close to perfect 
righteousness, but we cannot achieve the latter in this life. The only person who was with- 
out sin in this life was Christ. Augustine interprets Job 13,8 (*my judgement is near, and 
I know that I will be found righteous") as meaning that those who have prayed Mt. 6,12 
will be found righteous on the day of judgement. He repeats that Mt. 6,12 is evidence that 
no one is sinless. 
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faith, how they can be righteous although never free of sin in this life. It 
is for this precise reason that they ask for forgiveness by praying Mt. 6,12.334 
He concludes that those who maintain that people exist — other than 
Christ — who do not need to have their sins forgiven contradict Rom. 5,12. 
Even after the forgiveness of sins in baptism, no one is without sin (cf. 
1 Jn. 1,8).335 The latter does not only allude to the presence of the mala 
concupiscentia. If this were the case, we would only have to pray Mt. 6,13 
to be kept free of temptation and would not have to ask for the forgive- 
ness of our sins in Mt. 6,12.336 

Mt. 6,12 is also mentioned in a number of places in Augustine's discus- 
sion of the acts of the Synod of Diospolis in De gestis Pelagii (416—417). 
He observes that Pelagius does not accept Caelestius' claim that 'there 
were people without sin prior to Christ'. Pelagius' own position is more 
moderate, namely that 'before the coming of Christ, some people lived 
holy and righteous lives.’ Augustine immediately confirms that ‘leading 
a holy and righteous life' is not that same as 'being without sin'. People 
who live holy and righteous lives, he insists, also acknowledge 1 Jn. 1,8,337 
and likewise pray Mt. 6,12. Augustine doubts, nevertheless, that Pelagius' 
correction of Caelestius means the same for Pelagius as it does for him.558 


Cf. De perfectione iustitiae hominis 34. Augustine admits to Caelestius that people can 
indeed have a pure heart (Mt. 5,8; Ps. 24,3-4; Ps. 125,4; Sir. 13,24), but adds immediately 
that even these people must pray that their sins will be forgiven and that they will be 
able to avoid temptation. In other words, they must pray that their heart will be purified 
(combination of Mt. 6,1213; 1 Jn. 3,21-22). 

Cf. De perfectione iustitiae hominis 36. Augustine states clearly that we do not lie when 
we pray Mt. 642. "Hoc enim salubriter et sine uana inanique iactantia bene intellegitur in 
eo quod dixit sanctus Iohannes: si cor nostrum nos non reprehendat, fiduciam habemus 
ad Deum et quaecumque petierimus accipiemus ab eo [1 Jn. 3,21ff.]. Hoc enim uidetur isto 
loco ammonuisse, ne cor nostrum nos in ipsa oratione et petitione reprehendat, hoc est 
ne forte cum coeperimus dicere: dimitte nobis, sicut et nos dimittimus [Mt. 6,12], com- 
pungamur non facere quod dicimus aut etiam non audeamus dicere quod non facimus et 
fiduciam petendi amittamus." [CSEL 42 p. 37/14-24.] 

334 De perfectione iustitiae hominis 19. The iusti long for perfection, although it cannot 
be achieved in this life. It is for this reason that they fast, give alms, and pray. 

335 See the discussion of 1 Jn. 18 in chapter 5 (sin). 

336 De perfectione iustitiae hominis 44. See further Mt. 6,13. 

337 See the discussion of 1 Jn. 18 in chapter 5 (sin). 

338 De gestis Pelagii 26. 

Cf. De gestis Pelagii 54. Pelagius claims in a letter (which has not been preserved) that 
it is “easy to keep the commandments of God”. 

De gestis Pelagii 55. Augustine confronts this claim with Pelagius's response to John of 
Jerusalem in which he speaks of ‘effort and struggle' in remaining free of sin and keeping 
the commandments, implying in other words that the endeavour to keep the command- 
ments is not so easy. Augustine insists here that the absence of a reference in the letter 
to our need for divine help in keeping the commandments is a matter of arrogant pride. 
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He accuses Pelagius of claiming that the church on earth is without stain 
or sin (Eph. 5,27) and observes that this is the same error as that made 
by the Donatists. He had already pointed out in his arguments against 
the Donatists that the wheat and the chaff are mixed, and here he quotes 
1 Jn. 1,8%% and Mt. 6,12 against Pelagius' claim of a sinless church. The 
faithful, after all, humbly admit their sinfulness, to having maculae and 
rugae.?^? Mt. 6,12 thus testifies that it is impossible to remain sinless even 
after baptism.9^! 

Mt. 6,42 serves to substantiate Augustine's argument in De nuptiis et 
concupiscentia (419/421) that the guilt for the concupiscentia in the flesh 
of baptised parents is taken away by baptism. The concupiscentia remains, 
however, not as a substance, but as a poor quality, such as a sickness. This 
sickness is cured in the lives of those who are baptised and make progress. 
Complete healing only takes place at the resurrection, when the human 
body is redeemed.342 

Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum libri quattuor (421) harks back to Mt. 
6,12 as a refutation of the Pelagian understanding of concupiscentia. Augus- 
tine explains that concupiscentia is not a sin in the baptised believer, but 
it is referred to as a sin because it is the result of sin. Concupiscentia and 
ignorantia, moreover, can lead to further sins, and for this reason believ- 
ers must pray Mt. 6,12 daily for the forgiveness of sins and Mt. 6,13 to be 
kept free of temptation. Believers do not pray Mt. 6,12 on account of the 
continuation of concupiscentia, because it is no longer a sin after baptism. 
It remains present, nevertheless, as an inclination to sin. It is referred to as 
a sin because believers sin when they assent to it after baptism. In other 
words, they pray Mt. 6,13 because of the sins they have committed by 
giving in to concupiscentia.?^? No one, therefore, is without sin. We must 


In his opinion, it is only possible to be without sin and keep the commandments if God 
grants us the capacity to do so. In Diospolis, however, Pelagius — and the bishops with 
him — had not recognised this, but had simply claimed that life without sin was possible 
with the grace of God. He did not say that an actual or real person can be found who is 
without sin. Pelagius and the bishops, therefore, did not claim that it was possible to find 
a concrete individual who did not need to pray Mt. 6,12 for his or her own sins but only 
for others. 

339 See the discussion of 1 Jn. 1,8 in chapter 5 (sin). 

340 De gestis Pelagii 27. 

341 De gestis Pelagii 28. 

342 De nuptiis et concupiscentia 1, 38. 

343 Augustine designates ignorantia as the second reason for praying Mt. 6,13. Ignoran- 
tia is likewise a consequence of original sin. After baptism, people sin through opting for 
evil ignorantia as if it were good. 
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thus pray Mt. 6,13 because of concupiscentia.?^* Believers can avoid seri- 
ous transgressions, but they can never be completely free of sin, i.e. the 
everyday sins that remain after baptism for the forgiveness of which we 
must pray Mt. 6,12 daily.345 Although baptism removes our previous sins, 
it does not take away the weakness (infirmitas) against which those who 
are reborn must struggle. When believers give in to this weakness they 
sin, and for this reason they must pray Mt. 6,12.346 According to Augus- 
tine, the Pelagians accuse the Catholics of not considering the prophets 
and the apostles as holy but only as ‘less bad.’ Augustine responds that 
these iusti forgave others so that they themselves would be forgiven, in 
line with Mt. 6,12.3^7 He adds, moreover, that Paul himself confessed to 
his own imperfection,?*? an imperfection that is also evident from the fact 
that the Lord instructed the apostles to pray Mt. 6,12.% For Augustine, 


344 Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum 1, 27. See further Mt. 6,13. 

345 Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum 1, 28. 

Perfection does not belong to our mortal existence. 

Cf. Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum 3,17. According to Augustine, the ‘Pelagians’ 
accuse ‘Catholics’ of claiming that obedience to the commandments only becomes pos- 
sible after the resurrection, because only then will we be free of conflict and sin. Augustine 
answers that obedience to God's commandments is possible in this life through God's 
grace, and our reward — no longer being capable of sin — for this obedience follows in the 
hereafter. In this life we are commanded not to give in to sinful desires. In the next life, 
however, there will be no sinful desires. In this life we long for righteousness, in the next 
we shall be gratified with righteousness. The desire to fulfil the commandments in this life 
is given to us by the grace of God. Our inability to keep the commandments in this life is 
forgiven by God. For this reason we pray Mt. 6,10 and Mt. 6,12. 

Cf. Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum 3, 23. For Augustine, a righteous life according to 
the precepts of the law but without the grace of Christ is not righteous at all. This does not 
imply that the law is not holy and righteous, only that true righteousness comes through 
faith, given by God through the Spirit of grace. In the hereafter, righteousness is not a 
commandment to be fulfilled, but a reward. The commandments in this life include the 
command to pray Mt. 6,10 and Mt. 6,12 every day with sincerity. 

346 Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum 3, 5. For Gal. 5,6 and Hab. 2,4, see chapter 2 
(faith). 

3^7 Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum 3, 14. For Gal. 5,6 and Hab. 2,4, see chapter 2 
(faith). 

348 Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum 3, 14. "Sed uidelicet noui heretici Pelagiani 
religiosi amatores et laudatores uidentur sibi esse sanctorum, si non audeant dicere inper- 
fectae illos fuisse uirtutis, cum hoc confiteatur uas electionis, qui considerans ubi adhuc 
esset et quia corpus, quod corrumpitur, adgrauat animam: non quia iam acceperim, ait, 
aut iam perfectus sim, fratres, ego me ipsum non arbitror adprehendisse [Phil. 3,12ff.]. 
Et paulo post tamen, qui se negauerat esse perfectum: quotquot ergo perfecti, inquit, 
hoc sapiamus [Phil. 3,15], ut ostenderet secundum istius uitae modum esse quandam 
perfectionem eique perfectioni hoc quoque deputari, si se quisque nouerit nondum esse per- 
fectum." [CSEL 60 pp. 503/27-504/8.] 

349 Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum 3, 15. All holy people, in the mortality and weak- 
ness of the flesh, have one single hope, namely that Christ will forgive sins (1 Jn. 2,1-2). 
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the pride of the Pelagians consists in their determination to have people 
believe that baptism removes all sin, such that the baptised have no sins 
for which they must ask daily for forgiveness. They thus argue that the 
church, after baptism, is completely without sin. The error of this claim, 
according to Augustine, is evident from the fact that the church prays 
Mt. 6,12 constantly through all its members.?9?? The Pelagian claim that 
there are righteous people in this earthly life who are completely without 
sin is contradicted by the prayer of Mt. 6,12. Augustine quotes Cyprian here 
in support of his argument. In De opere et eleemosynis 3, 18, Cyprian writes 
that we cannot live without being wounded (without sinning) and can- 
not heal ourselves without divine mercy. According to Prov. 20,9 and 1 
Jn. 48, moreover, no one can avoid sin and we are thus in need of God. 
De oratione dominica 1239! alludes to both Mt. 6,9 and Mt. 6,12, likewise in 
combination with 1 Jn. 1,8-9, to demonstrate that we are never completely 
free of sin after baptism, that we must struggle daily against the vices, and 
that we have a daily need to ask for forgiveness.?9? 

Mt. 6,12 is also used in Contra Iulianum (421—422) to argue that complete 
perfection cannot be achieved in this mortal body, that human beings 
are never without sin,?9? that there is always something we must strug- 
gle against and for which we must ask for forgiveness on a daily basis.554 
Here Augustine explicitly counters Julian's claim that there are people in 
this life who are free from every sin, such that they do not need to pray 
Mt. 6,12.355 Because of the law of sin in the members and in spite of the 
struggle against sin, believers commit sins for the forgiveness of which they 
must pray daily.?56 Through grace, believers do not give in to temptation, 


Cf. Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum 3, 16. Christ is called sin (Rom. 8,3) because his 
sacrifice removes all sin, just as the law refers to sacrifices according to sins. Sins are oblit- 
erated by baptism and by praying Mt. 6,12 every day. 

350 Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum 4, 17. According to Augustine, the ‘Pelagians’ 
thus deceive themselves (allusion to 1 Jn. 1,8). Only after its glorification will the church: 
*. ..ubi ei perfectius nulla insit macula et ruga." [CSEL 60 p. 541/8.] 

351 Cyprianus, De oratione dominica 12. [CCL 3A p. 96.] 

392 Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum 4, 27. 

353 Contra Iulianum 3, 48; 4, 29. Augustine uses a combination of 1 Jn. 1,8 and Mt. 6,12 in 
his argument against Julian. No matter how much progress we make in this present body, 
we only deceive ourselves when we claim we have no sin. We must pray Mt. 6,12a daily for 
forgiveness. Augustine observes here that the 'Pelagians' think that we can remain without 
sin by our own devices and that it is not necessary to ask for forgiveness. 

354 Contra Iulianum 4, 28. 

355 Contra Iulianum 3, 2. 

356 Contra Iulianum 2, 33. "In hoc bello laborantes, quamdiu tentatio est uita humana 
super terram, non ideo sine peccato non sumus, quia hoc quod eo modo peccatum dicitur, 
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although concupiscentia draws them. Through the same grace, believers 
are heard when they say the words of Mt. 6,12.557 

Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum (429/430) reacts against the Pela- 
gian idea that there are people here on earth who do not need to pray 
Mt. 6,12 for themselves.35° Augustine insists on the contrary that even the 
saints must pray Mt. 613 and Mt. 6,12. In spite of our best efforts to live 
a good life, there will never be a reason for us to cease praying Mt. 642. 
Human beings, in other words, are never without sin. Mt. 6,13 is an appeal 
to God for help against concupiscentia.>° Since the fall, it is no longer 
possible to be without sin. This is evident in the Lord's Prayer. In addition 
to Mt. 6,12 — relating to previous sins — we also pray Mt. 6,13 — relating to 
future sins. If we were capable of not sinning as we were before the fall, 
there would be no need to ask for this capacity as we do in Mt. 613.860 As 
such, Augustine counters Julian's accusation that he is an ally of Jovin- 
ianus, who claimed that a baptised person could not sin. Augustine insists 
that there is always a reason in this life to pray Mt. 6112.36! Only the grace of 
God through Christ can free us from all sin, both those already committed 


operatur in membris repugnans legi mentis, etiam non sibi ad illicita consentientibus 
nobis — quantum enim ad nos attinet, sine peccato semper essemus, donec sanaretur hoc 
malum, si ei nunquam consentiremus ad malum -; sed in quibus ab illo rebellante, etsi 
non lethaliter, sed uenialiter, tamen uincimur, in his contrahimus unde quotidie dicamus, 
dimitte nobis debita nostra [Mt. 6,12].” [PL 44 c. 696/36—46.] 

Contra Iulianum 5,40. When married people lose their sexual self-control they should 
pray Mt. 6,12. 

357 Contra Iulianum 6, 44. 

The broader context here is that Julian has accused Augustine of claiming that we are 
not really renewed by baptism, only seemingly renewed. Augustine explains to Julian that 
the grace of baptism frees the baptised from the guilt of sin and continues to free them 
from the temptations of concupiscentia throughout their entire lives. As a matter of fact, 
Augustine observes, it is Julian and not himself who makes the said grace ineffective. For 
him, the grace of baptism liberates believers from the guilt of every sin, both those com- 
mitted in the process of being born and sins committed personally. 

Cf. Contra Iulianum 2, 23. Iustitia is granted in this life in three ways, namely through 
baptism, in the struggle against the shortcomings that are the result of the guilt from which 
we are liberated, and when the prayer of Mt. 6,12 is granted. "[...] quoniam quamlibet 
fortiter contra uitia dimicemus, homines sumus; Dei autem gratia sic nos in hoc corrupt- 
ibili corpore adiuuat dimicantes; ut non desit propter quod exaudiat ueniam postulantes." 
[PL 44 c. 689/29-32.] 

358 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 6, 30. 

359 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 4, 89. See further Mt. 6,13. 

360 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 6, 15. See further Mt. 6,13. 

361 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 1, 98; 1, 101; 1, 104-105. 
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and potential future sins. Christ, after all, taught us not only to pray 
Mt. 6,12, but also Mt. 6,13.562 

De correptione et gratia (426-427) clearly states that the saints must 
also pray Mt. 6,12. At creation, Adam was given free will without sin. The 
same Adam, however, subjected his will to the slavery of sin. The will of 
the saints, also enslaved to sin, was set free by Christ. Through this grace 
they are no longer slaves to the sin that leads to death. This does not 
mean that they have been liberated from original sin. On the contrary, 
they must constantly fight in this life against the desire to sin. It is for this 
reason, therefore, that they pray Mt. 6,12 every day. Through the grace 
of Christ, however, they received the freedom to serve God and they are 
no longer held prisoner by the devil. God granted this freedom together 
with perseuerantia to those he had predestined to be called.363 Augustine 
summarises his doctrine of grace in De gratia et libero arbitrio (426—427) 
for the monks of Hadrumetum. Grace is not only the forgiveness of previ- 
ous sins — for which we must pray Mt. 6,12 every day — but also not being 
tempted to commit future sins as stated in Mt. 613. We would not pray 
the latter if we were able to avoid temptation by our own strength. Cyprian 
demonstrated this in De oratione dominica by arguing that we must pray to 
be able to fulfil the prescriptions of the law.?9^ Augustine quotes the same 
work in De dono perseuerantiae (428/429) against the Pelagian claim that 
a righteous person in this life can be completely without sin. As before, 
Augustine refers in response to Cyprian’s De oratione dominica 22395 and 
his explanation of Mt. 6,12. Quoting Cyprian (who here quotes 1 Jn. 1,8), 
Augustine insist that we all have sin in us.566 


862 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 1, 104-105. See further Mt. 6,13. 

Cf. Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 1, 67. Augustine explains that Rom. 7,19 (‘the evil 
I do not want is what I do’) relates to Mt. 6,13 and not Mt. 6,12. 

Cf. Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 2, 71. Through God's daily forgiveness, for which 
believers pray using Mt. 6,12, God wipes out sins. 

Cf. Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 2, 212. Augustine responds to Julian's interpreta- 
tion of Rom. 5:16, arguing that the same grace forgives every sin in baptism and then the 
daily sins of those who pray Mt. 6,12. The said grace forgives and justifies. 

Cf. Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 3, 116. Julian argues that God, according to Augus- 
tine, commands things that we as human beings cannot implement. Augustine responds 
that God's commands can be implemented because God makes it possible for us to do so. 
Where we fail, God forgives those who pray Mt. 6,12. 

363 De correptione et gratia 35. 

36^ De gratia et libero arbitrio 26. See further Mt. 6,13. 

365 Cyprianus, De oratione dominica 22. [CCL 3A p. 101.] 

366 De dono perseuerantiae 8. 


o 
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Mt. 6,12 is also present in Augustine's letters, particularly from 410 
onwards. Epistula 265 (undated, to Seleuciana, a Catholic laywoman), 
frames the verse within the context of daily penance in reaction to Nova- 
tianism. Augustine explains how we do penance before baptism and after 
baptism.367 Mt. 612 belongs to the penance good Christians do for the 
minor sins they commit every day.368 

Mt. 6,13 is primarily reserved within the epistulae to illustrate that it is 
impossible for human beings to live without sin. In the much cited letter 
130 to Proba (41/412) dealing with prayer, Augustine provides his addressee 
with an explanation of Mt. 613. The verse, he argues, is an appeal to God 
that he will not withdraw his assistance. Without God's help we give in 
to temptation. The verse reminds us that we are not yet in a situation in 
which we no longer have to face evil. The prayer is prayed at the end of 
the oratio dominica precisely because it is applicable to every tribulatio 
in which human beings can find themselves.?6? Epistula 153 (413-414, to 
Macedonius) explains Mt. 612 on the basis of Mt. 6,14. Only by forgiv- 
ing others are the baptised themselves forgiven by God. This forgiveness 
relates to sins committed after baptism as a result of our mortal weak- 
ness.??? For this reason, we also have a need of mercy after baptism, a 


367 Epistula 265, 7. 

368 Epistula 265, 8. 

369 Epistula 130, 21. "Cum dicimus: dimitte nobis debita nostra, sicut et nos dimittimus 
debitoribus nostris [Mt. 612], nos admonemus, et quid petamus et quid faciamus, ut acci- 
pere mereamur. Cum dicimus: ne nos inferas in temptationem [Mt. 613], nos admonemus 
hoc petere, ne deserti eius adiutorio alicui temptationi uel consentiamus decepti uel ceda- 
mus afflicti. Cum dicimus: libera nos a malo [Mt. 613], nos admonemus cogitare nondum 
nos esse in eo bono, ubi nullum patiemur malum. Et hoc quidem ultimum quod in ora- 
tione dominica positum est, tam late patet, ut homo christianus in qualibet tribulatione 
constitutus in hoc gemitus edat, in hoc lacrimas fundat, hinc exordiatur, in hoc inmore- 
tur, ad hoc terminet orationem. His enim uerbis res ipsas memoriae nostrae commendari 
oportebat." [CSEL 44 p. 64/3-16.] 

See further Mt. 6,13. 

Cf. Epistula 130, 22. Augustine points to the parallel between Ps. 132,1 / Ps. 7,4-5 and 
Mt. 642a, namely the request for the forgiveness of sins. See supra Mt. 6,9. 

370 Epistula 153, 13. "Hanc orationem baptizati orant nec est prorsus praeteritorum aliq- 
uid peccatorum, quod non baptizatis in sancta ecclesia dimittatur. Sed postea uiuendo in 
hac fragilitate mortali nisi contraherent, quod dimittendum esset, non ueraciter dicerent: 
dimitte nobis debita nostra [Mt. 6,12]. Boni ergo, in quantum filii Dei sunt, in quantum 
autem peccant, quod sua non mendaci confessione testantur, utique mali sunt." [CSEL 44 
pp. 410/19-411/4.] 

Cf. Epistula 153, 12. We can never say that we are completely free of sin in this life. See 
supra Mt. 6,9. 
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need to pray Mt. 6,12.%71 In Epistula 167 (415, to Jerome), Augustine points 
out that no one in this life can be completely virtuous, because we are 
always sinful (1 Jn. 18).?7? In order to achieve progress in virtue we must 
pray Mt. 6,12, in spite of the fact that all our sinful words and deeds were 
already forgiven in baptism.” Mt. 6,12 is the daily remedy for daily sins 
after baptism, the sort of sins we cannot avoid in this life.874 In mid-417, 
Augustine wrote to Claudius Postumus Dardanus that baptism forgives 
both original sin and personal sins. He adds, nevertheless, that the bap- 
tised are never without sin in this life because temptation is ever present 
(Job 71), and it is for this reason that they rightly pray Mt. 6,12. A sin- 
less church (Eph. 5,27) on earth is impossible, Augustine insists, because 
the church through its members - who use their will and reason — always 
prays Mt. 6,12 with sincerity.?7? The impossibility of a spotless church on 
earth is precisely what Augustine argues against the Donatists. The said 
argument is to be found in Epistula 185 (417), addressed to Boniface, the 
tribune responsible for punishing the Donatists.?"6 More specifically, he 
argues that if the Donatist church was really without sin, as it wrongly 
claims, then it would not have to — or be allowed to — pray Mt. 6,12, the 
prayer our Lord himself taught us, and it would be in contradiction of 
1]n. 1,8-9.37? Mt. 6,12 is discussed in Epistula 196, 5 (418, to Asellicus, bishop 


371 Epistula 153, 15. Augustine states that even in the hypothetical case that it was not 
necessary to pray Mt. 6,12a because our spirit was free of sin, we would still have to be 
merciful, always ready to forgive others (cf. Lk. 6,37-38). He offers the example here of the 
sinless Christ forgiving the adulterous woman in Jn. 8,7—1. 

372 See our discussion of 1 Jn. 1,8 in chapter 5 (sin). 

373 Epistula 167, 15. 

374 Epistula 167, 20. Augustine explains that the law of freedom according to Jas. 3,2 is 
the law of caritas. The apostles teaches us that deeds of mercy bring about the forgiveness 
of our daily sins. According to Augustine, James describes how daily sins, without which 
none of us can live, are removed by daily remedies. 

Cf. Epistula 167, 19: Lk. 6,37-38. 

375 Epistula 187, 28. “Nam quo modo est nunc non habens maculam aut rugam aut 
aliquid eius modi [Eph. 5,27], quae uel in omnibus ad eam pertinentibus hominibus, qui 
iam ratione mentis utuntur et uoluntatis arbitrio mortalisque carnis sarcinam portant, uel 
certe, quod etiam ipsos contentiosos necesse est fateri, in multis suis membris ueraciter 
dicit: dimitte nobis debita nostra [Mt. 6,12]?” [CSEL 57 pp. 105/16-106/2.] 

376 Epistula 185, 38-39. 

377 Epistula 185, 39. See our discussion of 1 Jn. 1,8 in chapter 5 (sin). 

Epistula 185, 39-40 argues that previous sins are forgiven in baptism when it is adminis- 
tered in the church. Those who are not baptised cannot pray Mt. 6,12. Based on the hope 
inspired by 1 Jn. 1,8-9 (the confession of sins leads to God's forgiveness) the entire church 
prays Mt. 6,2, in order to be purified of every iniquitas and be spotless (Eph. 5,27). 

Augustine addressed Epistula 189 to the same Boniface — and in the same year 417 — 
on the topic of living one's life as a soldier of Christ. Augustine concludes his letter in 
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of Tusuros) against the background of the idea that the law increases con- 
cupiscentia instead of healing it.3”8 Grace ensures that believers do not 
give in to fleshly temptations, although sinful desires always remain in 
this life. If this were not the case then there would be no need to pray 
Mt. 6,12. Freedom from sinful desire is only achieved when we are immor- 
tal (1 Cor. 1,54), when we no longer give in to the desires of the flesh. 
Indeed, such desires will not longer exist when we have achieved immor- 
tality. These letters — to be located chronologically within the Pelagian 
controversy — ascribe Mt. 6,12 an anti-Pelagian interpretation, although 
this is not the primary goal. 

Within the specifically anti-Pelagian correspondence, Mt. 6,2 clearly 
has a foreground position. In Epistula 157, 2 (414/415), a response to Hilarius 
(Catholic layman from Sicily) concerning Pelagianism, three authorities 
provide arguments against the impeccantia thesis. John clearly states in 
1 Jn. 1,8 that a sinless life is impossible. The Lord himself gave Mt. 6,12 to 
the apostles. If the Lord had foreseen that there would be people without 
sin, then he would have provided a different prayer, in which the said 
people would no longer have had to ask forgiveness for their own sins. 
Such people would have had all their sins forgiven at baptism. Thirdly, 
Daniel himself prays for the forgiveness of his own sins. For this reason, 
Augustine concludes, those who claim to be sinless should be confronted 
with the words Ezekiel addressed to a proud man: 'Are you wiser than 
Daniel? (Ez. 28,3).379 In Epistula 178, 3 (416), to Bishop Hilarius (probably 
of Narbonne),?8? Augustine provides a succinct summary of the ‘Pelagian’ 


Epistula 189, 8 by inviting Boniface to thank God for the goodness he already possesses, 
and to pray for the virtue he lacks together with the forgiveness of the sins that inflict us 
all. Life on earth, after all, is a perpetual temptation (Job 7, 1). “Proinde quoniam semper, 
quam diu es in hoc corpore, necessarium est tibi in oratione dicere, quod Dominus docuit: 
dimitte nobis debita nostra, sicut et nos dimittimus debitoribus nostris [Mt. 6,12; Lk. 1,4], 
memento cito ignoscere, si quis in te peccauerit et a te ueniam postulauerit, et ueraciter 
possis orare et peccatis tuis ueniam ualeas impetrare." [CSEL 57 p. 136/18-24.] 

378 This letter deals with a group of Christians who lived according to the Jewish law 
and referred to themselves as Jews. Within this context Epistula 196, 5 deals with the status 
of the law. The advantage of the law is that it demonstrates the fact that people cannot 
fulfil it without the help of grace. It is not the law, but rather grace that makes us spiritual 
and thus able to fulfil the law. The law reveals human weakness. The commandments 
increase concupiscentia rather than heal it, however, since what is forbidden becomes all 
the more desirable. 

379 Cf. Epistula 157, 3. We can refrain from serious sin with God's help. For minor and 
everyday sins we must pray for forgiveness. 

380 This letter is written to an overseas bishop named Hilarius. Augustine does not pro- 
vide the name of his episcopal see. These details combined suggest that we are speaking 
of Narbonne. See Wermelinger, Rom und Pelagius, 91. 
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claims he considers to be in error and invites all Catholics to condemn 
these 'aberrations'. In his opinion, such pestifera impietas contradict the 
prayer of Mt. 6,12. They argue that human beings can achieve a degree of 
iustitia by their own efforts, such that it is actually no longer necessary to 
pray Mt. 6,12 for forgiveness. They do not accept Mt. 6,13 as a prayer for 
help in avoiding temptation, since this is also within our human capabili- 
ties. For the ‘Pelagians’, Mt. 6,13 is nothing more than a prayer not to be 
taken unaware.?8! 

The council of Milevis despatched Epistula 176, 2 to Innocent (416) as 
a reaction against Pelagianism. The North African bishops accused the 
‘Pelagian heretics' of robbing Christians of the Lord's Prayer by placing 
the emphasis on the sufficiency ofthe unaided human free will. According 
to the council fathers, the Pelagians deny Mt. 6,12 in particular by arguing 
that once the commandments are known, we are capable in this life of 
achieving such a degree of righteousness by our free will alone, without 
the help of the grace of the Redeemer, that we no longer need to pray 
Mt. 6,12. They wrongly maintain, moreover, that Mt. 6,13 does not mean 
that human beings have need of God's help in avoiding the temptation 
to sin. They are convinced that human beings have the capacity to resist 
sin and that our human will is sufficient in this regard. "Illud uero, quod 
sequitur: ne nos inferas in temptationem [Mt. 6,13], non ita intellegen- 
dum, tamquam diuinum adiutorium poscere debeamus, ne in peccatum 
temptati decidamus, sed hoc in nostra esse positum potestate et ad hoc 
implendum solam sufficere hominis uoluntatem, [...].582? As such, they 
flagrantly contradict Rom. 9,16; 1 Cor. 10,13; Lk. 22,32; Mt. 26,4128? Epis- 
tula 177 (416) is likewise addressed to Innocent and its authors — Aure- 
lius, Augustine, Alypius, Evodius and Possidius — deal explicitly with the 


381 Epistula 178, 3. "Quae contradicit etiam orationibus nostris concedens quidem, 
ut dicamus: dimitte nobis debita nostra, sicut et nos dimittimus debitoribus nostris 
[Mt. 6,12; Lk. 154], et hoc ita concedens, ut adserat hominem in hoc corruptibili corpore, 
quod adgrauat animam, posse suis uiribus ad tantam iustitiam peruenire, ut neque illi 
hoc sit dicere necessarium: dimitte nobis debita nostra [Mt. 6,12; Lk. 11,4]. Illud uero, quod 
sequitur: ne nos inferas in temptationem [Mt. 6,2; Lk. 154], non sic accipiunt, tamquam 
Deus orandus sit, quo nos ad superandas temptationes adiuuet peccatorum, sed ne 
quisquam inruens corporaliter nos humanus casus affligat, quoniam peccatorum tempta- 
tiones uincere ita sit iam in nostra positum potestate possibilitate naturae, ut hoc inaniter 
impetrandum orantibus arbitremur." [CSEL 44 p. 690/20-691/5.] See further Mt. 6,13. 

382 Fpistula 176, 2. [CSEL 44 p. 665/7-12.] The letter nevertheless does not explain how 
the ‘Pelagians’ do in fact interpret Mt. 6,13 according to the council of Milevis. 

383 [n the same paragraph, they accuse the ‘Pelagians’ of claiming that unbaptised 
infants can acquire eternal life even without baptism. See further Mt. 6,13. 
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‘Pelagian’ hypothesis of potential sinlessness. According to the authors, 
Pelagius admits that grace exists in the gift of our potential freedom of 
choice, in the forgiveness of sins, and in the law. He does not say, how- 
ever, that grace has to do with victory over concupiscentia with the help 
of the Holy Spirit given by Christ. In other words, the authors state, 
Mt. 6,13 is not prayed in order to acquire ‘nature’ or ‘free will', since these 
are already received at creation. The verse is likewise not a prayer in order 
to acquire forgiveness for sins, since that is the purpose of the previous 
verse, Mt. 6,12. Mt. 6,13 is prayed so that the Spirit will assist us in our 
weakness.?8^ At the same time, the five authors explain, it is not a prayer 
to be able to welcome the commandment to avoid sin. On the contrary, 
it is clearly a prayer to be able to maintain the said commandment. Being 
tempted to sin is precisely what contradicts the commandment.?85 Augus- 
tine reacts specifically against the claim that Zacharias can be referred to 
as an example of sinlessness. In the first instance, Zacharias and Elisabeth 
were not without sin. Moreover, they did not do the good that they did 
by their own nature, but by the grace of God. Secondly, as a priest, Zacha- 
rias offered sacrifice for the sins of the people and for his own sins. As 
a consequence, therefore, he was clearly not free from sin. In line with 
Mt. 6,12, the sacrifices that the priests were commanded to offer for their 
own sins serve to prove that they were not without sin.886 In more general 
terms, Augustine also reacts against the impeccantia claim by stating — 
with an allusion to 1 Jn. 1,8 - that no one can claim to have no need to pray 
Mt. 6,12a.387 


384 See further Mt. 6,13. 

385 Epistula 177, 4. Believers pray that they will avoid sin and not do any evil, as Paul 
prayed for the Corinthians in 2 Cor. 13,7. Augustine also observes here that although we 
clearly have freedom of choice, the power thereof is not enough to prevent us from sinning 
and doing evil without assistance. 

886 Epistula 177, 16. "Illud uero, quod dicunt posse hominem esse sine peccato et man- 
data Dei facile custodire, si uelit, quamuis, cum hoc per adiutorium gratiae, quae tamen 
per incarnationem unigeniti eius reuelata atque donata est, dicitur, tolerabilius dici uidea- 
tur, tamen, quoniam non inmerito mouere potest, ubi et quando per eandem gratiam id 
efficiatur in nobis, [...]." [CSEL 44 p. 685/6-u.] 

Epistula 177, 16. "Sicut ergo nunc per orationis sacrificium conuincimur non esse sine 
peccato, quoniam iussi sumus dicere: dimitte nobis debita nostra [Mt. 6,12; Lk. 1,4], ita et 
tunc per sacrificia uictimarum animalium conuincebantur sacerdotes sine peccato non 
esse, qui pro suis peccatis iubebantur offerre." [CSEL 44 p. 686/11-16.] 

387 Epistula 177, 18. "Sed quoquo modo se habeat ista quaestio, quia, etsi non inuenitur 
homo in hac uita sine peccato, id tamen dicitur posse fieri per adiutorium gratiae et Spiri- 
tus Dei, quod ut fiat, conandum atque poscendum est, tolerabiliter in id quisque fallitur nec 
diabolica impietas sed error humanus est elaboranda et optanda adfirmare, etiamsi, quod 
adfirmat, non possit ostendere; id enim credit fieri posse, quod certe laudabile est uelle. 
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In Epistula186 (April-August 417), Augustine and Alypius warn Paulinus 
of Nola against Pelagius. They state that they have read his De natura and 
consider him to be an ‘enemy of grace’. They make reference to Mt. 6,12 
in their treatment of one of the twelve propositions that condemned Pela- 
gius at the council of Diospolis, namely: “Et filios Dei non posse uocari, 
nisi omni modo absque peccato fuerint effecti; [...]."?98 Augustine and 
Alypius insist, in contradiction to the condemned proposition, that the 
following must be believed: “Fateatur filios Dei uocari posse illos, qui coti- 
die dicunt: dimitte nobis debita nostra [Mt. 6,12; Lk. 1,4], quod utique non 
ueraciter dicerent, si essent omni modo absque peccato.”389 Epistula Div- 
jak 4*,4 (Autumn 417) to Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, likewise contains an 
anti-Pelagian warning.??? Augustine observes that those who claim that 
sinners are condemned in any case to eternal punishment, may well be 
‘Pelagian’. The proposition implies that all those who sin are automati- 
cally condemned. For Augustine, however, it does not account for the fact 
that all people are sinners (and thus according to this proposition are all 
condemned to hell) and that their redemption is in the hands of the for- 
giving God (even after baptism). ‘Pelagians’ claim, moreover, that there 
can be people in this mortal life who are without sin. “[...] eis displicere 
qui dicunt etiam istam mortalem uitam sanctos habere sine peccato, ut 
eis ad indulgentiam peccatorum suorum, quoniam nulla sunt, nec oratio 
dominica sit necessaria, in qua tota clamat ecclesia: dimitte nobis debita 


Nobis autem sufficit, quod nullus in ecclesia Dei fidelium reperitur in quolibet prouectu 
excellentiaque iustitiae, qui sibi audeat dicere non necessariam precationem orationis 
dominicae: dimitte nobis debita nostra [Mt. 6,12; Lk. 11,4]." [CSEL 44 p. 687/10-19.] 

388 Epistula 186, 32. [CSEL 57 p. 71/15-16.] 

The broader context here is the quotation ofthe twelve theses that condemned Pelagius 
by Augustine and Alypius in Epistula 186, 32-33. This clarifies why they insist that the 
opposite of each of the said theses must be accepted. 

389 Epistula 186, 33. [CSEL 57 p. 73/5-7.] 

399 Cyril had provided Augustine with the acts of the council of Diospolis. He was also 
to take the initiative at the council of Ephesus to have Pelagianism condemned. Prior to 
his conflict with Nestorius, however, he had not openly condemned Pelagianism, and had 
even accepted a certain Valerianus of Rimini, who was renowned for his Pelagian sympa- 
thies, into his clergy. See Wermelinger, Rom und Pelagius, 210; 232—233; 252-252. 

Epistula Divjak 4*, 1 explains the context in which De gestis pelagii came into being and 
suggests that Pelagius was acquitted in Diospolis because he had condemned segments of 
his own teaching. Epistula Divjak 4*, 2 states that Justus had come to Hippo to check his 
copy of De gestis pelagi. Epistula Divjak 4*, 3 provides the reason, namely that Justus had 
been accused of tampering with his own copy in relation to the passage in which Augus- 
tine says that not all sinners are destined for eternal fire. This, however, is precisely what 
Augustine wrote and he confirms it here. 
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nostra [Mt. 6,12], [...].'9?! As a result of their conviction that it is possible 
to be without sin in this life, only these sinless ones are left uncondemned 
and every sinner is thus condemned.??? 

There are many references to Mt. 6,12 within the sermon genre. In the 
early Enarrationes, prior to the Pelagian controversy, Mt. 6,12 stands for 
the call to grant forgiveness to our fellow men and women. Enarratio in 
Psalmum 54, 14 (early?)?9? summons its audience to pray Mt. 6,12 with 
sincerity, namely by forgiving others. Augustine uses the example of David 
in Enarratio in Psalmum 131, 2 (prior to 411)9* who had the opportunity to 
kill Saul but did not (1 Sam. 24,5; 26,7-12); otherwise he would not have 
been able to pray Mt. 6,12. Enarratio in Psalmum 66, 7 (403)?95 argues 
that the converted gentes??6 can pump out the water of this world that 
penetrates them by fasting, giving alms and by praying Mt. 6,12 with a 
pure heart. Indeed, according to Enarratio in Psalmum 103, 3, 18 (403),5°7 
Mt. 642 is a refuge for minor daily sins. The condition for forgiveness, 
Augustine teaches in Enarratio in Psalmum 103, 1, 19 (403),3°8 is that we 
ourselves grant forgiveness to others. We ourselves must do (Mt. 612b) 
what we pray for (Mt. 6,12a). Enarratio in Psalmum 36, 2, 20 (403)°99 con- 
tains a refutation of the Donatist belief in the necessity of sinless priests. 


39! Epistula Divjak 4*, 4. [CSEL 88 p. 27/21-25.] 

392 Epistula Divjak 4*, 4. “Nam et haec de Pelagiana illa non sana certum est manare 
doctrina quae ideo asseuerat omnes peccatores aeterno igne puniri, ut his qui ueraciter 
se fatentur non esse sine peccato nulla spes ueniae relinquatur, ut sic aut intumescant 
superbia putantes hanc suam uitam nullum habere peccatum aut desperatione tabescant 
uelut iam destinati ad supplicium sempiternum." [CSEL 88 p. 28/1-7.] 

393 Müller: -, Monceaux: 394-396, Zarb: Eastertide (April) 395, Rondet: 408, La Bon- 
nardiére: 408/400-411. 

39^ Müller: after 405 and before 4u, Zarb: December 412, Rondet: spring 408 (or 
407)/415, Le Landais: December 414-August 415, La Bonnardière: winter 406 before Easter 
407?, Poque: February/March 407. 

395 Müller: —, Zarb: September-December 412, Rondet: late summer-autumn 4u, La 
Bonnardière: 409, Dolbeau: winter 403-404?, Hombert: December 403, Boulding: end 4u 
or end 412. 

396 The gentes have seen the light, they walk in faith, glorify the Lord and are active in 
good works. They traverse the sea of this world. 

397 Müller: -, Zarb: September-December 412, Rondet: late summer-autumn 41, La Bon- 
nardière: 409, Dolbeau: winter 403-404?, Hombert: December 403, Boulding: 41 (or 404 
or 409). See Enarratio in Psalmum 103, 1, 14 in chapter 2 (faith). See supra Enarratio in 
Psalmum 103, 1, 3 in relation to Mt. 6,9. 

398 Müller: —, Zarb: September-December 412, Rondet: late summer-autumn 4u, La 
Bonnardière: 409, Dolbeau: winter 403-404?, Hombert: December 403, Boulding: 411 (or 
404 Or 409). 

399 Müller: -, Wundt: autumn 401, Monceaux: autumn 403, Zarb: October/November 
403, Hombert: end September 403, Rondet: 401-405, Boulding: 403. 
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Augustine insists that priests also have to pray for their own sins, as is 
evidenced by the fact that the apostles asked their community to pray for 
them and they themselves prayed Mt. 6,12a. 

Enarratio in Psalmum 129 (prior to 411)*°° thematizes Mt. 6,12. Occa- 
sioned by Ps. 129,4, Augustine explains here the law of caritas. We should 
bear one another's burdens and forgive one another if we ourselves hope 
to be forgiven.*?! The law of caritas forgives past sins and warns us with 
respect to the future, so that people will no longer offend God. If we fail, 
God has given us the immediate remedy in Mt. 6,12.42 Those who fulfil 
the law of Christ — by bearing the burdens of others (Gal. 6,2) — also pray 
Mt. 6,12 with sincerity.4°3 We should not despair when it comes to sin, 
but should hold fast to the law of the Lord, the law of Mt. 6,12. God will 
forgive us.404 

As a call to forgive, Mt. 6,12 also appears in later enarrationes, from 
more or less the beginning of the Pelagian controversy, gradually evolving 
into a reaction against the impeccantia hypothesis. Enarratio in Psal- 
mum 108, 5 (from 418)*95 is a psalm reflection against ira. Augustine asks 
that we pray Mt. 6,12 with trust and with a tranquil spirit for those who 
harm us.46 Enarratio in Psalmum 38 (412)*°7 combines Mt. 612 with 
1 Jn. 1,8, with the idea that no one is without sin.4%8 Augustine writes, as 
he often does, that minor sins are forgiven by praying Mt. 6,12.4°9 Quot- 
ing Mt. 6101213, Enarratio in Psalmum n8, 3, 2 (after 419?)*!° argues that 


400 Müller: after 405 and before 41, Monceaux: -, Zarb: December 412, Rondet: spring 
408 (or 407)/415, Le Landais: December 414-August 415, La Bonnardière: winter 406 before 
Easter 407?, Poque: February/March 407. 

401 Enarratio in Psalmum 129, 4. Augustine observes a parallel: ‘Bear the burden of 
another (so is the law of Christ — Gal. 6,2 — fulfilled), so that another will bear your bur- 
den’, exhibits the same mutuality as Mt. 6,12: ‘forgive the other so that you yourself will 
be forgiven'. 

^92 Enarratio in Psalmum 129, 3. 

Cf. Enarratio in Psalmum 147, 13 (Müller: —, Zarb: September-December 412, Rondet: late 
summer-autumn 41, La Bonnardiére: 409, Dolbeau: winter 403-404?, Hombert: December 
403, Boulding: “tentatively dated December 403"). Through forgiving, in line with Mt. 6,12, 
caritas is given. Caritas increases by forgiving. 

^03 Enarratio in Psalmum 129, 5. 

404 Enarratio in Psalmum 129, 12. 

^05 La Bonnardiére, Zarb, Rondet. 

406 Just as Christ prayed for his murderers on the cross (Lk. 23,34). 

407 Müller: -, Perler/Maier: 416 (or shortly before), Hombert: December 412, Boulding: 
probably September 416. 

408 Enarratio in Psalmum 38, 14. See our discussion of 1 Jn. 1,8 in chapter 5 (sin). 

^09 Enarratio in Psalmum 38, 22. 

410 Müller: -, Kannengiesser/La Bonnardière: at the earliest 419, probably circa/after 422. 
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concupiscentia remains after baptism and that forgiveness is also necessary 
after baptism.?!! The culpability of an illness — that rouses illicita desideria 
and is referred to by Paul as sin in Rom. 612-13 — and everything done in 
obedience to the said illness — in word or in deed - is wiped away by bap- 
tism. While there is no more culpability, temptation — the occasion to give 
in to sinful desires in thought, word and deed — remains. Even when we 
are on our guard for major sins, minor sins remain and for these we must 
pray Mt. 642.*1? Enarratio in Psalmum n8, 19, 7 (after 419?)*? offers an 
exegesis of Ps. 118,80 (“cor meum immaculatum in iustificationibus tuis, 
ut non confundar")^^ and as such speaks of the idea that God justifies us 
and purifies our heart with his grace. Augustine describes various forms 
of grace: baptism, the help of the Spirit, the prayer of Mt. 6,12. All sins 
are destroyed by baptism; thanks to the Spirit our desires are counter to 
the flesh; the prayer of Mt. 6,12 is effective. By being reborn, being helped 
in the conflict, and praying Mt. 6,12, our heart is purified of its defects.^!5 


411 See further Mt. 6,13. 

42 Cf. Enarratio in Psalmum 140, 18-19 (Müller: not before 403, Zarb: 414-415, Rondet: 
415, La Bonnardiére: before 411, Boulding: probably preached in Hippo during the vigil of 
a martyr between 397-405). We all have sins to be forgiven, and Mt. 6,12 is the proof. For 
Augustine, Mt. 6,12 should be used for the confession of daily sins and not as an apology 
for daily sins. 

Cf. Enarratio in Psalmum 105, 36 (La Bonnardière, Zarb, Rondet: from 418). The devil and 
his angels may have been cast out by the Lord, but they can still attack us. “Sed oppug- 
nant, non expugnant eos qui adprehendunt turrem fortitudinis a facie inimici. Vt autem 
oppugnent, sentiunt in nobis esse infirmitatis reliquias, propter quas dicimus: dimitte 
nobis debita nostra [Mt. 6,12]; propter quas dicimus: ne nos inferas in tentationem, sed 
libera nos a malo [Mt. 6,13].” [CCL 40 p. 1568/47-51.] 

Cf. Enarratio in Psalmum 71, 16 (Müller, La Bonnardiére, Rondet: first half of 415). Augus- 
tine refers to Mt. 6,12 in the context of Ps. 7114 (about writing off debts and interest) to 
explain that debita stand for peccata. Christ shed his blood for the forgiveness of these 
peccata. "Ab his usuris redimuntur animae pauperum, sanguine illo qui fusus est in remis- 
sionem peccatorum. Redimet ergo ab usuris, remittendo peccata, quae debebant ampliora 
supplicia; redimet autem ab iniquitate, adiuuando per gratiam etiam ad faciendam iusti- 
tiam." [CCL 39 p. 982/9-13.] See supra Mt. 6,9. 

43 Müller: -, Kannengiesser/La Bonnardiére: at the earliest 419, probably circa/after 
422. 

^^ Fnarratio in Psalmum n8, 19, 7. [CCL 40 p. 1729/1-2.] 

415 Enarratio in Psalmum n8, 19, 7. “Fit ergo cor immaculatum membrorum et corpo- 
ris Christi, gratia Dei per ipsum corporis caput, hoc est per Iesum Christum Dominum 
nostrum, per regenerationis lauacrum, ubi abolita sunt omnia praeterita peccata nostra, 
per Spiritus adiutorium, per quod concupiscimus aduersus carnem, ne uincamur in pugna 
nostra; per dominicae orationis effectum, in qua dicimus: dimitte nobis debita nostra 
[Mt. 6,12]. Ita donata nobis regeneratione, adiuta conflictione, fusa precatione, fit cor 
nostrum immaculatum, ut non confundamur; quia et hoc ad iustificationes Dei pertinet, 
quando inter eius alia praecepta praecipitur: dimittite, et dimittetur uobis; date, et dabitur 
uobis [Lk. 6,37ff.].” [CCL 40 p. 1729/16—26.] 
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Enarratio in Psalmum 142, 6 (412)%6 combines Mt. 6,9 with Mt. 6,12 to reject 
the hypothesis of potential sinlessness. It is a commentary on Ps. 142,2, 
which demonstrates, according to Augustine, that no one in this life is 
righteous in the eyes of God. Even the apostles had to pray Mt. 6,12, and 
they were likewise unable to pray: 'thank you God for having forgiven us 
all things [implying that all their sins were forgiven by baptism, and that 
they did not need forgiveness anymore after baptism], just as we forgive 
those who are indebted to us’. No, they too had to pray Mt. 6,12 (forgive us 
as we forgive) thus implying that they too — although they were already 
apostles — had debita after baptism. Mt. 6,12 in other words is a prayer for 
all believers, not only for catechumens. If this prayer had been set aside 
for catechumens alone, then it would only allude to the sins forgiven in 
baptism, which is not the case. In short, although Augustine's conclusion 
here tends to be more implicit, no one is without sin. 

The treatment of Mt. 6,12 within the sermons on the gospel of John can 
be located in chronological terms in the period of the Pelagian contro- 
versy. In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 26, n (414)*'7 recalls the directive 
to forgive within the eucharistic context. Augustine invites his audience 
to reflect on what they say in Mt. 612 before they come to the altar. It is 
only if we forgive others that the eucharist can be the bread of life. If we 
do not, then it is poison. In In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 52, 9 (414), 
Augustine warns that while the devil no longer reigns within us, he has 
not put an end to his external assaults (tentare).!? Augustine associ- 
ates this with Mt. 612-13. Mt. 6,12 asks Christ to heal our wounds, those 
already inflicted by the external assaults of the devil. The prayer of Mt. 
613 asks for Christ's protection against the future assaults of the devil, 
that they might not penetrate to the heart, the dwelling place of faith.420 


Cf. Enarratio in Psalmum 143, 7 (Müller: —, Zarb: 28-30 December 412, Rondet: 414-415, 
Hombert: 406). The link with Lk. 6,37-38 is also established here. Forgiving others has 
become a condition for being forgiven. All sins are wiped away when we pray Mt. 6,12 with 
an upright heart and with trust. 

^16 Müller: —, Zarb: 414-415, Rondet: 411-413, Hombert: 15 September 412, Perler: 15 Sep- 
tember 416. See supra Mt. 6,9. 

^7 Berrouard: 414. See In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 26, 2; 4-6 in chapter 2 (faith). 

^18 Berrouard: 414. 

^9 Augustine distinguishes here between intrinsecus (regnare) and forinsecus 
(oppugnare). Through baptism we are no longer sinful and the devil no longer reigns 
within us. This does not mean that sin as temptation has disappeared. We are no longer 
sinful, but we can be tempted to sin. The devil continues his attack, but now from the 
outside. 

420 See further Mt. 6,13. 
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In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 53, 8 (414)*?! articulates the idea that 
Mt. 612-13 demonstrates that we cannot be without sin by our own 
capacity.*?? In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 124, 5 (4319)??? argues that 
every sin — personal and original — is wiped away by baptism. Augustine 
then formulates the remedy for sin after baptism: giving alms, and pray- 
ing Mt. 6,12.44 After the forgiveness of baptism, we must call out to the 
Lord every day with the words of Mt. 6,13, because life here on earth is a 
tentatio (Job 7,1).42° Our sinful state is evident in these homilies on the 
gospel of John. In contrast to tractatus 124, however, Augustine does not 
make it clear that this sin is unavoidable, nor does he state explicitly in 
this context that the help of Christ is necessary.426 

Augustine's rejection of the sinlessness hypothesis is introduced explic- 
itly via the evangelical theme of foot washing. In Iohannis euangelium 
tractatus 56, 4 (419)*7 is a commentary on Jn. 13, 6 in which Christ washes 
the feet of his disciples. Augustine offers an allegorical and a moralising 
explanation. Christ teaches on the basis of the washing of the feet that 
those who are already washed still, nevertheless, have need of foot wash- 
ing. We are completely washed in baptism, our feet included. We live 
thereafter in rebus humanis. Like the feet, the affectus humani, without 
which we cannot live in hac mortalitate, are places that have an influence 
on us (afficimur) ex humanis rebus. For this reason, 1 Jn. 18 states that no 
one is without sin.??? This is why Christ — who intervenes on our behalf 
(Rom. 8,34) — washes the feet of the faithful every day and the faithful 
confess every day to their need of foot washing, the need to address our- 
selves in spirit to the prayer of Mt. 6,12. If we confess our own sins, Christ 
forgives and purifies us from every iniquitas (1 Jn. 1,9) “usque ad pedes 


421 Berrouard: 414. 

422 See further Mt. 6,13. 

423 Berrouard: early 419. The broader context here is Augustine's explanation of the 
complementary significance of the apostles Peter and John. Peter symbolises human lib- 
eration from mortality. John specifies that we may remain in immortality. Here on earth, 
in this mortal body (uita misera), we are already saved by the mediator, have received the 
Holy Spirit, and we already possess the beata uita in spe, although not yet in reality. 

424 We find ourselves in this sin as a consequence of the primum peccatum. 

C£ In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 77, 4 (Berrouard: early 419). Occasioned by Jn. 14,27 
(*peace I leave with you, my peace I give you"), Augustine writes that the peace of the 
present time is not the peace of Christ. Being sinless, Christ was not familiar with internal 
conflict. Earthly peace is such that we must pray Mt. 6,9a. 

425 See further Mt. 6,13. 

426 See further Mt. 6,13. 

427 Berrouard: early 419. 

428 See our discussion of 1 Jn. 18 in chapter 5 (sin). 
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quibus conuersamur in terra.”429 In Johannis euangelium tractatus 57, 
1(419)*9? continues the theme of foot washing from the preceding tractate. 
We are completely washed by baptism, but because we live in this present 
time and walk the earth with humani affectus, we become infected (con- 
trahere) through our feet simply by living this life. We are thus obliged 
to pray Mt. 612a and in so doing we are purified by the one who washed 
the feet of his disciples, the one who perpetually intercedes on our behalf 
(Rom. 8,34).?3! In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 58, 5 (419)*?? likewise 
deals with the spiritual meaning of the washing of the feet in Jn. 1310-12. 
By washing feet that were already washed, the Lord demonstrated that 
no one is without sin here on earth — no matter how much progress we 
make in this life. The Lord intercedes for these sins when we pray Mt. 6,12, 
which believers pray for one another, just as they forgive one another.^33 

In addition to the reference to Mt. 6,12 in the anti-Pelagian sermones ad 
populum, the verse is also present in Augustine's early sermones, although 
often in a non-thematized way and focusing on two particular topics. 
In the first instance we find a literal reading in which Mt. 6,12 determines 
the conditions for the forgiveness of sins. We must first forgive others and 
forgive any evil done to us, as in sermo 83, 4 (408-409).4% In sermo 47, 23 
(407-408),#5 Augustine tells his audience that they should have caritas 
in their hearts. This happens when they pray Mt. 6,12 not only with their 
lips but also with their hearts. Sermo 163B, 3 (410)*%6 applies the motto 
Dilige, et quicquid uis fac’ to the forgiveness of sin. The sin of our fellow 
men and women should not simply be passed over, otherwise we would 


#29 In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 56, 4. [CCL 36 p. 468/18-19.] 

430 Berrouard: early 419. 

431 The entire framework of In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 57 is an explanation of 
Song 5,3: ‘I have bathed my feet; how could I soil them?’ According to Augustine, this is a 
question the church asks itself (57, 1) through the faithful who are afraid to engage in the 
ministry of preaching (57, 2) and thereby forfeit their contemplative life (57, 3). In Augus- 
tine's opinion, the Lord calls such people to open their hearts and preach nevertheless 
(57, 4). To those preachers who fear they will sin in face of the difficulties associated with 
evangelisation the church says — alluding once again to Song 5,3 - that Christ shall wash 
the feet in question. He forgives, after all, if we forgive (Mt. 6,12). 

432 Berrouard: early 419. 

433 In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 58, 5. "Nostrum est, donante ipso, ministerium 
caritatis et humilitatis adhibere; illius est exaudire, ac nos ab omni peccatorum contami- 
natione mundare per Christum, et in Christo, ut quod aliis etiam dimittimus, hoc est in 
terra soluimus, soluatur in caelo." [CCL 36 p. 475/34-38.] 

434 Rebillard: 408-409, Gryson: 408-409. 

435 Rebillard: 401-41, Gryson: 407-408, Hombert: 407-408, Hill: 414. 

436 s, Frangip. 5. Rebillard: 410, Gryson: 08/09/410. 
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be committing the sin of neglegentia. It is only when we endeavour to 
bear the burden of others in addition to our own that we can address 
the words of Mt. 6,12 to God with a good conscience.*?? Sermo 376A, 3 
(circa 410-412)738 is addressed to the recently baptised, exhorting them 
to pray Mt. 612-13. Augustine informs them that when they are drawn to 
former habits they must pray Mt. 612-13 for God's help. He underlines 
the contract aspect of Mt. 6,12: “Eleemosynam facis, eleemosynam accipis. 
Ignoscis, ignoscetur tibi. Erogas, erogabitur tibi." 439 

Augustine refers in the second instance to Mt. 6,12 as aremedy for wiping 
out daily sins after baptism, as in sermo 110A, 8 (early date?), for example.^^9 
Sermo 47, 7 (407/408)**! thus speaks of Mt. 6,12 as a medicina for what 
is present in the conscientia errati atque peccati. According to sermo 198, 
56 (404),** the prayer of Mt. 6,12, together with giving alms and fasting, 
belongs among the remedies for healing the wounds of daily sin.^^? In 
sermo 229, 3 (405-411),^^^ Augustine states that the sin-forgiving Mt. 6,12 
is a condition for receiving the eucharist with sincerity.^^? Sermo 354A, 


437 Cf. s. 16A, 8 (s. Denis 20. Rebillard: June 18th 4u, Gryson: 18/07/41, Hill: 411). This is 
an appeal not to condemn sinful brothers, but to tolerate them in hope of their redemp- 
tion and to forgive them according to Mt. 6,12. 

438 Rebillard: Sunday after Easter close to 410—412, Gryson: Sunday after Easter circa 
410—412, Hill: 425. 

439 s, 376A, 3. “Et si forte uos uetus titillauerit consuetudo, habetis quem interpelletis. 
Maior est adiutor quam oppugnator. Ideo gemitis, ideo oratis, ideo dicitis, ne nos inferas in 
tentationem [Mt. 613]. Obseruate illud etiam, fratres mei, quod supra dicitis, dimitte nobis 
debita nostra [Mt. 6,12]; ut faciatis quod sequitur, sicut et nos dimittimus debitoribus nos- 
tris [Mt. 612]. Eleemosynam facis, eleemosynam accipis. Ignoscis, ignoscetur tibi. Erogas, 
erogabitur tibi. Deum audi dicentem, dimittite, et dimittetur uobis; date, et dabitur uobis 
[Lk. 6,37ff.]." [PL 39 c. 1671/30-40.] See further Mt. 6,13. 

440 s, Dolbeau 17. Rebillard: 10-18 August 397, Gryson: 403-404, Hombert: 403-404?, 
Hill: 397. 

441 Rebillard: 401—411, Gryson: 407-408, Hombert: 407—408, Hill: 414. 

442 s, Dolbeau 26. Rebillard: —, Gryson: 01/01/404. 

^53 s, 198, 56. The 'pump' of good works must be used against the life of sin: giving alms, 
fasting and praying Mt. 6,12. We must do this with humility and not ascribe good works to 
ourselves. Otherwise we will swell with pride. 

Cf. s. 208, 2 (Rebillard: beginning of Lent 410—412, Gryson: beginning of Lent circa 410— 
412). Fasting goes hand in hand with giving alms, and giving alms with forgiving. 

cf. s. 9, 21 (Rebillard: —, Gryson: 403-404, Hill: 420). This is an appeal to do good works 
(such as prayer, fasting and giving alms) because of our minor sins (minuta peccata), to 
stay away from major sins, and thus to be able to pray Mt. 6,12 with trust. 

444 Rebillard: Easter 405-411, Gryson: Easter 405-411. Authenticity is questionable. 

^55 When we are unworthy, however, because we have given in to earthly temptations, 
we receive our own condemnation in the eucharist. 
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12 (403-404)^^9 deals with the goodness of marriage. Through marriage, 
sexuality becomes forgivable, also for couples who 'use' each other more 
than is strictly necessary for conceiving children. This latter sin belongs to 
the level of (daily) sins for which we pray Mt. 6,2. In the undated sermo 
335M, 4,747 Augustine includes Mt. 6,12 — as forgiveness for post-baptismal 
sins — in a list of all the things we have received from God.^4? 

Sermo 352 (402/404?)^^? exhibits parallels at the level of content with 
sermo 351, namely in its treatment of the three sorts of remorse: in baptism, 
in praying the Lord's Prayer daily, and remorse for serious sins. First, no 
one can approach baptism — new life — without remorse for their former 
life.450 Second, we must demonstrate our remorse every day by praying 
Mt. 6,12, in which debts stand for sins, but not for our pre-baptismal sins, 
which are forgiven through baptism. For sins committed after baptism 
we have a medicine, namely Mt. 6,12 (both praying it and forgiving others 
from the heart), giving money to the poor, and food to the hungry.#5! The 
third sort of remorse, for those who have been excommunicated, presup- 
poses a heavier penance. But no one should despair, because the medicus 
is almighty.*52 While Mt. 612 was used in combination with 1 Jn. 1,8 to 


^46 s, Dolbeau 12. Rebillard: —, Gryson: winter 403-404, Hombert: 403-404, Hill: 397. 

447 s, Lambot 23. Rebillard: —, Gryson: feast of Domitianus. 

448 We have received everything from God: existence, being created in his image, his 
coming on earth as a human being, the forgiveness of all our sins through baptism, and 
the forgiveness of our post-baptismal sins through Mt. 642a. 

449 Rebillard: beginning of Lent 402, Gryson: beginning of Lent 404, Hill: 398. 

450 s 352, 2. 

s. 352, 6. Previous sins (symbolised by slavery in Egypt) cease to exist in baptism. The 
enemy can only follow as far as the water and there he shall die. Even after passing through 
the water — after baptism — there will be difficulties and strife. The Lord will help those 
who believe, just as he helped his people in the wilderness. 

451 s, 352, 7. We must forgive from the heart. By forgiving others, however, we lose 
nothing from the heart. On the contrary, we invite caritas into our heart. By refusing to 
forgive, we attach ourselves to hatred and avoid Christ, the ultimate debtor. This is the 
way to hell. 

452 6. 352, 8. 

This paragraph deals with the excommunicated who are excluded from the sacrament 
of the altar because of adultery, murder or blasphemy. Such wounds are serious, but 
the doctor is all powerful. The raising of Lazarus, who symbolises the concrete sinner - the 
sinner who gave in to a sinful thought and also acted on it —, gives expression to the fact 
that God can and will forgive everything. We should not despair of ever being forgiven. 
Such despair brought Judas to take his own life. The asphyxiation of his body is in line with 
the inner asphyxiation of his soul through despair. 

Cf. s. 393, 1 (Rebillard: authenticity?, Gryson: authenticity not proven but probable). 
This sermon is addressed to penitents. Genuine paenitentia is having genuine remorse 
for our sins and changing our lifestyle by no longer doing the bad things we once did. For 
those who are not yet baptised, baptism brings forgiveness of sins. Those who commit 
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underline our post-baptismal sinfulness in sermo 351, Mt. 6,12 in sermo 
352 does not allude to the unavoidable character of our general sinfulness 
after baptism. 

All of the elements referred to above come together in sermo 211 (before 
410),453 which aligns the meaning of fasting with granting forgiveness to 
others. Lent is a time of concordia fratrum, of solving conflicts. Given that 
none of us is without sin (1 Jn. 1,8), each of us is obliged — according to 
Mt. 6,12 — to forgive our fellow men and women.*** The only remedy that 
makes life possible is praying Mt. 6,12.75 It is striking here that Mt. 6,12 is 
already associated with 1 Jn. 1,8 before the Pelagian controversy and with 
the impossibility of being without sin in this life.456 

Mt. 6,12 is referred to with frequency in the later sermones, although 
Augustine does not always include detailed commentary. In sermones 49, 8 
(418)#57 and 315, 10 (416—417),*59? for example, it serves as a warning against 


sin after baptism, however, are excluded from the altar for serious sins. A life without sin 
is impossible. When they reach the end of their lives, however, the baptised who do not 
commit serious sins in this life and are granted forgiveness for their daily or minor sins by 
praying the Lord's Prayer (Mt. 6,12), need not expect death. They will pass from this life to 
the next, from a life of cares to a blessed life. Those who are baptised immediately before 
they die go straight to the Lord. Baptised people who violate baptism by sinning, should 
exhibit remorse in the depths of their hearts and thereafter lead a good life. They too will 
go to the Lord and not be deprived of the Kingdom of God. Augustine cannot guarantee 
a good departure for those who do not live a good life after baptism and the baptismal 
forgiveness of sins and only repent on their deathbed. On the other hand, believers who 
live a good life and are baptised at the last moment or demonstrate genuine remorse, 
can depart without concern. Augustine is not sure whether those who only do penance 
at the last moment should be concerned. He cannot say that they will be condemned or 
doomed, but nor can he say that they will be saved. It is better to show remorse when we 
are in good physical health — while we are still capable of sinning — instead of waiting until 
the last moment to show remorse — when we are no longer capable of sinning. ‘Your sins 
have then abandoned you rather than you your sins.’ Augustine cannot grant certainty of 
forgiveness, only certainty of remorse. 

453 Rebillard: Lent before 410, Gryson: Lent before 410. See supra Mt. 6,9. 

55* s, 211, 1. A father can also be angry with his children by correcting them for pedagogi- 
cal reasons and out of love. Being angry therefore is not a bad thing. Hating is a bad thing. 
See our discussion of 1 Jn. 1,8 in chapter 5 (sin). See supra Mt. 6,12 in s. 211, 2-3. 

455 s. 211, 1. "Cum enim uita ista mortalis et fragilis quae inter tot terrenas temptationes 
periclitatur et orat ne submergatur, non potest esse in quouis iusto sine qualibuscumque 
peccatis, [...].” [SC 16 p. 156/5-9.] 

456 Nor does it relate to an anti-Donatist context. It is a Lenten sermon that calls for 
forgiveness. This theme, of course, can always have an anti-Donatist flavour as a reaction 
against the exclusive model of the church maintained by the Donatists. The remainder of 
the homily contains no further anti-Donatist elements. 

457 Rebillard: 418, Gryson: 418, Hill: 420. 

458 Rebillard: 26/12/416—417, Gryson: feast of Stephen 26/12/416—417. See supra Mt. 6,9. 
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revenge, hate and anger. In the latter sermon, Augustine suggests to his 
audience that their real enemy is anger. Anger allows us to say the words 
of Mt. 6,9a, but prevents us from praying Mt. 612b because we refuse to 
forgive. He insists that Mt. 6,12 is a prayer that we need every day, like 
a beggar needs alms.#° This need is brought about by our daily sins, 
even if we have a good conscience.*9? The prayer for forgiveness is nec- 
essary to be able to participate in the eucharist*®! and (together with 
Mt. 613) to be able to resist rixa cupiditatis 462 He also refers to it as a 
daily post-baptismal medicine,^9? necessary because we never cease to be 
debtors,^9^ because baptism wipes out the iniquitas, but not the infirmi- 
tas, for which we should pray Mt. 642a every day.^95 


459 s 14A, 5 (s. Frangip. 9. Rebillard: not before 428, Gryson: 428, Hill: 428-429). 
The fact that we are obliged to forgive others does not mean that they are free to sin 
as they please. There must also be order and discipline. “Ignosce et caede.” [MA1 
p. 236/6.] God likewise chastises his children. Discipline and punishment must be applied, 
but out of love rather than anger. Augustine discusses Mt. 6,12 in this context. God forgives 
(Mt. 6,12 and Mt. 18,35) and he also punishes (Heb. 12,6). As beggars, believers pray Mt. 6,12 
every day to God, whereby the condition for being forgiven lies in their own forgiveness 
of others. This imagery leads Augustine to think of the "mendicus Dei". "Chaque fois en 
effet que le chrétien se met à prier, il est comme un mendiant devant Dieu “Où sont tes 
richesses? Voici que tu mendies. Oü donc est ta fortune? Voici que tu mendies." Le prédi- 
cateur n'a pas hésisté à prononcer ces paroles, à Carthage, devant l'assistance la plus hup- 
pée, en presence du Comte d'Afrique." S. Poque confuses s. 114, preached in Carthage while 
Boniface was present, with s. 14A, 5 (with the idea of the mendicus) (making the probable 
location Hippo on account of Augustine's advanced age). Poque, Le langage symbolique, 
294 (n. 132—133: 168*). Cf. Vismara, Il tema della povertà, 146 (n. 24). 

460 s, 93, 13 (Rebillard: 411-412, Gryson: 412). See the duty to forgive in s. 93, 14. 

461 s, 17, 5 (Rebillard: —, Gryson: 425-430, Hill: 425—430). 

462 s, 256, 1 (Rebillard: Sunday 05/05/418, Gryson: Sunday 05/05/418, Hill: during Easter 
week 418). Harmony prevails in heaven, where there is no law in conflict with the law 
of the spirit (Rom. 7,23). In heaven there is no rixa cupiditatis to endanger the victory 
of caritas. In this life, however, we are faced with temptations every day, and every day 
we must ask for the forgiveness of our sins (Mt. 6,12a) and for protection against future 
dangers (Mt. 643a). 

463 s, 261, 10 (Rebillard: 410 or 418, Gryson: Ascension, 418). After baptism, the daily 
remedy for sin is praying the Lord's Prayer, giving alms and forgiving others. Augustine 
warns his audience not to underestimate minor sins; taken together they form a serious 
whole, just as drops of rain become rivers and grains of corn harvests. 

464 Sermo 229E, 3 (s. Guelf. 9. Rebillard: Easter Monday, after 412, Gryson: Easter Mon- 
day, not before 412). 

465 s 179A, 6 (s. Wilm. 2. Rebillard: close to 415, Gryson: 415, Hombert: 415, Hill: before 410). 

Cf. Sermo 77A, 1 (s. Guelf. 33. Rebillard: 414-416, Gryson: 415). Mt. 6,12 is related here to 
another New Testament figure, namely the Canaanite women who teaches us to persevere. 
The Lord did not refuse her request, but postponed it to test her desire. Augustine does not 
make an explicit connection between the Canaanite woman and (perseverance in) pray- 
ing the Lord's Prayer. He uses the example, rather, to sketch a context in which we can and 
should pray to the Lord with confidence. He points more specifically to the Lord's Prayer 
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Mt. 612-13 is considered extensively in sermones 56-59, which discuss 
the Lord's Prayer for those preparing for baptism. 

Sermo 56 (412)^96 states that baptism forgives every sin. After baptism, 
however, we continue to commit (minor) sins (1]n. 1,8)*7 simply by living 
our lives.468 This is a consequence of the weakness of the flesh,^9? and it 
is precisely for this reason that we must pray Mt. 6,12.47° Since none of us 
ever has a reason not to pray Mt. 6,12, none of us can describe ourselves 
as iustus. Augustine explains to those preparing for baptism that every- 
thing — original sin and personal sins — will be forgiven in baptism on 
the condition that they honour their agreement with God, forgive others,^"?! 
and love their enemies.^?? In this sense, Mt. 6,12 is a request that God will 
make it possible for us to forgive our enemies.^?? In parallel with Mt. 6,13, 


as the prayer for the forgiveness of daily sins. “Dimitte nobis debita nostra. Si cottidiana est 
ista oratio, sub uenia uiuimus. Et demissa sunt nobis in baptismo cuncta peccata, et sub 
uenia uiuimus." [MA1 p. 577/6-7.] Those who are innocent of major sin should not persist 
in the minor sins to which, according to the Lord, Mt. 6,12 refers. Intrare in temtationem 
(Mt. 6,13a) stands for the consentire malae concupiscentiae. We still have the said concupis- 
centia in us (s. 77A, 3). Baptism removes the iniquitas, but the infirmitas remains and only 
disappears at the resurrection (s. 77A, 7). 

^66 Rebillard: 410-412, a week before Easter, Gryson: 412, Poque: 8 days before Eas- 
ter, De Coninck: questions the date proposed by Kunzelmann (410-412). See supra 
Mt. 6,9. 

467 s, 56, 12. All sins are wiped away by baptism (Tit. 3,5). Giving alms and praying 
remove our daily sins, on the condition that they are not serious sins deserving of seri- 
ous punishment. The latter category includes heresy, schism, adultery, illicit sexual acts, 
murder, theft, idolatry, astrology, cursing, and bearing false witness. Opportunities for sin 
are many. Even if we do not commit sin by our deeds, it is impossible for us to control our 
own thoughts. The sins may be small, but they can also be numerous. See our discussion 
of 1]n. 18 in chapter 5 (sin). 

468 Those who leave this life immediately after baptism, come away from the baptismal 
font without debt and go on their way without debt. Those who are baptised and continue 
to live, sin because of the weakness of the flesh. 

469 Water pours in because of the weakness of the flesh, and while it may not lead to a 
shipwreck, it must still be pumped away. 

470 s, 56, 11. 

471 s, 56, 13. Augustine preaches here on the forgiveness of original sin in baptism "[. . .] 
audite me: baptizandi estis, omnia dimittite. Quis, quod habet aduersus aliquem in corde 
suo, dimittat ex corde. Sic intrate, et certi estote omnia prorsus uobis dimitti quae con- 
traxistis, et ex parentibus nascendo secundum Adam cum originali peccato — propter quod 
peccatum cum paruulo curritis ad gratiam saluatoris —, et quidquid uiuendo addidistis, 
dictis, factis, cogitationibus: omnia dimittuntur. Et exibitis inde tamquam a conspectu 
Domini uestri cum securitate omnium debitorum." [CCL 41Aa p. 164/282.] [RB 68 (1958) 
p. 35/252.] 

472 s, 56, 14. 

478 s, 56, 15. 

s. 56, 16-17 insists that the enemy must be completely forgiven as Christ forgave his 
enemies. Augustine rejects the objection that Christ was only able to forgive his enemies 
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Augustine explains that Mt. 6,12 relates to the forgiveness of previous sins 
and Mt. 6,13 to the avoidance of future sins.^74 

Sermo 57 (date?)*”> offers an identical explanation of Mt. 6,12, observ- 
ing that the forgiveness of daily sins after baptism depends on our praying 
for forgiveness and our forgiveness of others.^76 “In illa temptatione, qua 
quisque decipitur et seducitur, neminem temptat Deus, sed plane iudicio 
suo alto et occulto quosdam deserit. Cum ille deseruerit, inuenit quod 
faciat temptator. Non enim inuenit aduersus se luctatorem, sed continuo 
ilii se exhibet possessorem, si deserat Deus. Ne deserat ergo nos, ideo 
dicimus: Ne nos inferas in temptationem [Mt. 613].*77 After baptism, the 
lucta against the concupiscentiae remains as a probatio initiated by God.478 
Liberation from evil means no longer being tempted (Mt. 613).47° Seek- 
ing revenge is a major temptation, #0 and it is for this reason that Christ 
himself placed the emphasis on forgiving our debtors in Mt. 6,2b.^8! 


because of his divinity and that it is too difficult for us as human beings to do so. He refers 
here to the example of Stephen ('cogitetur a te conseruus tuus’) who asked forgiveness for 
those who were stoning him, in spite of the fact that they were in a rage and did not ask 
for forgiveness (Acts 7,60). 

Cf. s. 386, 1 (Rebillard: authenticity?, Gryson: authenticity?). The command to love does 
not only apply to mutual love, not only to loving those who love us. The command to love 
implies the love of our enemies. Mt. 6,12 is also relevant here. God can only forgive if we 
forgive others, if we offer our personal sacrifice with misericordia. Here on earth — in this 
life and in the flesh with its countless temptations — it is impossible to be without sin. 
Augustine invites his listeners to treat their debtors as they themselves would be treated 
by their creditors. Those who refuse to do so will themselves be refused. If we open our 
hearts to our fellow men and women, God will open his heart also. Augustine also asks 
those who do not ask for forgiveness to forgive others nevertheless, and to pray for others 
who are in grave danger. 

474 s, 56, 18. See further Mt. 6,13. 

475 Rebillard: a week before Easter before 410, Gryson: 413, Hill: 410-412, De Coninck: 
8 days before Easter. Kunzelmann and Bouhot locate the sermon before the Pelagian con- 
troversy. See supra Mt. 6,9. 

476 s 57, 8. 

477 s, 57, 9. [CCL 41Aa p. 186/185-191.] [Homo Sp. 420/143-147.] 

There are two sorts of temptatio: the temptation whereby we are subjected to the devil, 
and temptatio as probatio, being put to the test. This refers to the struggle against the 
concupiscentiae. 

478 s, 57, 9. "Pugna, pugna: quia qui te regenerauit, iudex est; proposuit luctam, parat 
coronam. Sed quia sine dubio uinceris, si illum adiutorem non habueris, si te deseruerit, ideo 
ponis in oratione: ne nos inferas in temptationem [Mt. 6,13].” [Homo Sp p. 421/162-165.] 

479 g, 57, 10. 

480 s 57, 11. 

481 s 57, 12. 
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Sermo 58 (circa 414)^8? states explicitly on the basis of Mt. 6,12 that it 
is impossible to live a life without sin in this earthly existence. Everyone 
thus has need of the prayer of Mt. 6,12.483 Christ taught this prayer to the 
apostles, the rams, and if the rams must pray for the forgiveness of their 
sins, all the more so the lambs. Serious sins are forgiven in baptism, but 
thereafter we must be strangers to such sins. For daily sins we have the 
daily prayer of Mt. 6,12.484 In addition, we also have an agreement with 
God to forgive others with sincerity if we ourselves are to be forgiven. If 
we do not, then our prayer will be to no avail.^95 Mt. 6,13 is a prayer to 
avoid being defeated by temptatio and to avoid sinning.*9$6 At the same 
time, it testifies to the fact that we presently find ourselves ‘in the midst 
of evil’.487 According to Augustine, therefore, Mt. 6,12-13 is an appeal to 
God: "dimitte quae fecimus, et alia non committamus.”488 We cannot do 
without God's assistance in our efforts to resist evil. 

Sermo 59 (circa 415)^9? repeats the familiar themes. Even if we are 
successful in avoiding the most serious transgressions in this life — for 
which we are excluded from the eucharist — after baptism - in which 
all sins are forgiven — none of us can live without sin. Mt. 6,12 is a daily 
remedy for washing away daily sins on the condition that we forgive 
others, since revenge is a sin.4% Mt. 6,13 is an appeal to be kept from 
temptation — not to be put to the test — so that we may remain purus.^?! 
Although Augustine does not deny our ethical responsibility (e.g. “Et do 
tibi consilium: contemne auaritiam et non te corrumpat pecunia, contra 


482 Rebillard: 412-416, Gryson: a week before Easter 414, Hill: 410-412, De Coninck: 8 
days before Easter, suggesting that an earlier date to that proposed by Kunzelmann (412- 
416) is possible. See supra Mt. 6,9. 

483 It is better to follow the example of the tax collector than that of the Pharisee, 
namely by confessing one's own sinfulness. See further Lk. 1810-13. 

484 s, 58, 8. Cf. s. 58, 6. There are two sorts of forgiveness, namely baptism and praying 
the Lord's Prayer as long as we live. 

485 s, 58, 7. Cf. s. 58, 10. ‘Forgive and give!’ 

486 s. 58, 9. See further Mt. 6,13. 

487 s, 58, 11. See further Mt. 6,13. 

Cf. s. 58, 12. The first three petitiones are for all time, for eternal life, the remaining four 
relate to this present life. Those who are baptised must pray the Lord's Prayer daily in 
order to achieve eternal life. 

488 s, 58, 9. [CCL 41Aa p. 209/208-209.] [EcOr. 1 p. 128/178179.] 

489 Rebillard: a week before Easter 412—415, Gryson: a week before Easter 415, Hill: 410—412, 
Deconinck/Poque: no convincing arguments to confirm or deny the date proposed by Kun- 
zelmann (410, based on the abbreviated version). See supra Mt. 6,9. 

490 s 59, 7. 

491 s, 59, 8. 
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temptationem claude ostium et pone seram, Dei dilectionem [. ..].")^9? he 
clearly states that we must ask God in the Lord's Prayer not to be lead into 
temptation. 

The theme of Sermo 278 (412-416)??? is Christ the medicus.*?^ The simi- 
larities are obvious. Mt. 6,12 is the antidotum to the poison of every kind of 
sin.*95 In this life of mortal weakness, it is difficult to avoid intemperantia, 
going beyond the measure in the things we use by necessity. The remedy 
for this intemperantia is Mt. 6,12.49° Baptism — conversion — and the sacra- 
ment of penance serve to forgive serious sins,*9” Mt. 6,12 minor sins. It is 
impossible to live this earthly life without such sins, and because of their 
abundance they can weigh us down if they are not forgiven by God, just as 
too many grains of corn can sink a boat, and too many drops of rain can 
drown us. The conditions, of course, are that we punish ourselves — and 
then God will show mercy — and that we forgive others.*98 

Sermo 135 (418)??? establishes a link between Mt. 6,12 and the man 
born blind in Jn. 9,31 who questions whether the Lord listens to sinners. 
Immediately after Jesus healed him, the man could see with his eyes, but 
not with his heart. His sight was cleansed, but his heart was not. This 


492. s, 59, 8. [CCL 41Aa p. 226/131-134.] [SC 116 p. 198/132-134.] 

493 Rebillard: —, Gryson: Easter Saturday 412-416, Hill: 414. See supra Mt. 6,9. 

494 s, 278, 5. Christ offers the bitter medicine of suffering to counter the sweetness 
of sin. 

495 s, 278, 6. Mt. 6,12 is associated here with the twofold command of love (Mt. 22,37- 
40), rooted in the idea that there are two sorts of sin, against God and against our fellow 
human beings. 

s. 278, 7. We sin against God by damaging the temple within us, by sinning against 
ourselves. 

s. 278, 8. Those who damage themselves are sinful because the standard upon which 
our love of neighbour is based is love of self (‘love your neighbour as yourself’). If we do 
not love ourselves (well), we cannot love our neighbour (well). 

s. 278, 9. When we damage ourselves by intemperantia we also damage our fellow 
human beings. 

496 s, 278, 10. 

497 s, 278, 11. All past sins are forgiven on conversion. For the remainder of our lives, 
however, serious and deadly sins continue to tempt us and our only liberation is a humble 
heart, a crushed spirit, and the pain of penance and remorse. Such sins are forgiven by the 
keys of the church. 

498 s, 278, 12. 

s. 278, 13. Forgiving others is like pumping out the water flowing into a ship and threat- 
ening to sink it. As long as we sail the seas of this world and this life, we must continue 
pumping until we have reached patriae soliditas et firmitas. 

499 Rebillard: not before 418, Gryson: 414. See supra Mt. 6,9. See further Lk. 1813-14. 
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only took place when he recognised Jesus as the Lord.5°° The Lord listens 
indeed to the prayers of sinners, as the example of the tax collector from 
Lk. 1813-34 illustrates. It is thus necessary to keep confessing our sins and 
asking for forgiveness in Mt. 6,12. No one is without sin in this life. Even 
the apostles prayed daily for forgiveness.5°! 

It goes without saying at this juncture that Mt. 612 features frequently 
in the thought and writing of Augustine, in a variety of contexts and some- 
times without ties to a specific period. In his early writings, he exhorts 
his listeners to be forgiving. Within the framework of the anti-Donatist 
polemic, he employs the verse in the first instance to insist that none of 
us is completely free of sin, including ministers of the sacraments. Later 
references outside the Pelagian controversy follow a similar line of argu- 
ment. The verse is explicitly present within the Pelagian controversy, often 
in combination with other anti-Pelagian topoi such as 1 Jn. 1,8, Eph. 5,25- 
27 and quotations from Cyprian, as an argument against the impeccantia 
hypothesis. The same analysis applies to the presence of the verse within 
Augustine's sermones taken as a whole. In the early sermones — especially 
those related to Lent — it serves to encourage forgiveness and figures as 
a remedy against daily sin in combination with fasting and almsgiving. 
Within the anti-Pelagian sermones, Augustine's use of the verse is in line 
with his anti-Pelagian writings. In the later sermones that do not have an 
anti-Pelagian character, Mt. 6,12 points to our ongoing infirmitas and our 
daily need for the forgiveness of sins. 


43 Mt. 6,13 


“Ne nos inferas in temptationem, sed libera nos a malo.” 
(sermones 152, 2; 348A, 12.) 


Mt. 6,13 appears with regularity in direct relationship with Mt. 6,12. This 
combination was detailed above in our treatment of Mt. 6,12. In the fol- 
lowing pages we focus our attention on Mt. 613, and where the verse is 
associated with Mt. 6,12 reference will be made in brief to the specific 
meaning of the use of Mt. 6,13. The more elaborated presentation of the 
occurrence of these two verses can be found above in 4.2. 


500 s. 135, 6. 
901 s, 135, 7. 
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It is striking that Mt. 613 is almost completely absent prior to the out- 
break of the Pelagian controversy. De sermone Domini in monte (393/395) 
is an exception in this regard, and a rather understandable one. In De ser- 
mone Domini in monte, Augustine discusses the meaning of the prayer of 
Mt. 6,9-13 and as such this includes the meaning of Mt. 6,13.50? The verse 
in question contains the sixth and seventh request of the prayer, the sixth 
asking to be kept free of the evil we have still to face,5°3 the seventh to 
be liberated from the evil in which we now find ourselves. If this request 
is granted then we should fear no further temptation. During this earthly 
existence, however, we have no hope that the prayer will be fulfilled in 
this way.5% The temptation referred to in Mt. 6,13a consists of the pursuit 
of the temporal and the earthly.505 

Mt. 613 is seldom found after 411 outside the anti-Pelagian writings 
and in most instances the verse is related to Mt. 6,12. In De continen- 
tia (418/420), Augustine writes that God is merciful when it comes to 
the human iniquitates and he forgives them by granting the prayer of 
Mt. 6,12. He is likewise merciful when it comes to the infirmitates, grant- 
ing continentia and the prayer of Mt. 6,13.5%6 In the Enchiridion, Augustine 
explains that Mt. 6,12 has to do with the forgiveness of previous sins, while 
Mt. 6,13 is a request for help against the two causes of sin: the evil of 


502 See supra Mt. 6,12. 

508 De sermone Domini in monte 2, 30. Augustine explains the sixth petition of the Lord's 
Prayer (Mt. 613a) together with the difference between inducas and inferras. It is not God 
but the devil who leads us into temptation. Temptation is a tribulation and a test of our 
resolve. 

504 De sermone Domini in monte 2, 35. 

Cf. De sermone Domini in monte 1, 51. If someone asks us to swear an oath, this testifies 
to that person's weakness. The weakness of the other is an evil against which we must pray 
Mt. 643b. The serpent seduced us into this mortality. 

505 De sermone Domini in monte 2, 38. See supra Mt. 6,12. 

596 De continentia 18. "Illud factum est in baptismate confitentibus, hoc fit in agone cer- 
tantibus, in quo a nobis noster per eius adiutorium uincendus est morbus. Etiam nunc illud 
fit, quo exaudimur dicentes: dimitte nobis debita nostra [Mt. 612]; hoc autem, cum exau- 
dimur dicentes: ne nos inferas in temptationem [Mt. 613]. Vnusquisque enim temptatur, 
sicut ait lacobus apostolus, a concupiscentia sua abstractus et inlectus [Jas. 114]. Contra 
quod uitium medicinale poscitur adiutorium ab illo, qui potest omnes huiusce modi lan- 
guores sanare, non a nobis alienae separatione, sed in nobis nostrae reparatione naturae. 
Vnde et praedictus apostolus non ait: unusquisque temptatur a concupiscentia [ Jas. 114], 
sed addidit: sua [ Jas. 114], ut qui hoc audit intellegat quomodo clamare debeat: ego dixi, 
Domine, miserere mei, sana animam meam, quoniam peccaui tibi [Ps. 40,5]. Non enim 
sanatione indiguisset, nisi se ipsa peccando uitiasset, ut aduersus eam sua caro concupis- 
ceret, id est ipsa sibimet ipsi ex ea parte qua in carne infirmata est repugnaret." [CSEL 41 
p. 162/14-163/5.] See supra Mt. 6,12. 
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ignorance and the evil of weakness.507 Enchiridion 16 (421/422) offers an 
exegetical explanation of the difference between Lk. 112-4 and Mt. 6,9-13. 
In Luke's gospel, the Lord's Prayer is made up of five petitions instead of 
seven. In terms of content it does not differ from the Matthean version, 
but provides the key to understanding the seven petitions of Matthew.508 
Matthew's final petition is: 'but deliver us from evil'. Luke does not include 
this request because he wants to show that 'deliverance from evil' is actu- 
ally part of the preceding prayer ‘lead us not into temptation'. This is why 
Matthew says: ‘but deliver us’ and not ‘and deliver us’. This ‘but’ specifies 
the preceding petition — in the sense ‘I do not want this, but I do want 
that' - and does not formulate a further petition. Matthew thus makes 
it clear that only one petition is being made and not two. In Luke, both 
‘deliverance from evil’ and ‘not being led into temptation’ coincide. 
According to Augustine, everyone can understand that liberation from 
evil (Mt. 613b) consists of not being led into temptation (Mt. 6,13a). 

In De bono uiduitatis 21 (414), Mt. 613 is given a clearly anti-Pelagian 
reading. Augustine warns here against the 'opponents of the faith' and 'the 
enemies of Christ's grace' who try to convince people that it is not neces- 
sary to pray to the Lord that we will not be led into temptation. According 
to such people, our human free will is enough to allow us to fulfil God's 
commandments without the help of God's grace. If what they say is true, 
Augustine argues, then the command “uigilate et orate, ne intretis in temp- 
tationem" from Mt. 26,41 is redundant??? and it is likewise unnecessary to 
pray Mt. 613a daily.5!° Mt. 6,13 and 26,41 express our human need for prayer. 
They function as evidence of our human dependence on God's grace. 


507 Enchiridion 81. See supra Mt. 6,12. 

Enchiridion 115 offers a broad explanation of the seven petitions of the Lord's Prayer, 
including Mt. 6,13, the prayer to be kept free of temptation and delivered from evil. See 
supra Mt. 6,12. 

508 Enchiridion 16. Luke demonstrates that the third petition is in fact a repetition of 
the two preceding petitions. By dropping this third petition, the meaning of the first two 
becomes clearer. 

509 De bono uiduitatis 21. [CSEL 41 p. 329/6.] 

510 De bono uiduitatis 21. "Haec me admonere conpellunt cauendi atque deuitandi 
quorundam sermunculi, qui per aures ad animas multorum serpere coeperunt, quod cum 
lacrimis dicendum est, inimici gratiae Christi, per quos suadetur, ut nec oratio nobis ad 
Dominum necessaria uideatur, ne intremus in temptationem. Sic enim conantur defen- 
dere hominis liberum arbitrium, ut eo solo etiam Dei gratia non adiuti ualeamus, quod 
diuinitus iubetur, inplere. Ac per hoc sequitur, ut frustra Dominus dixerit: uigilate et orate, 
ne intretis in temptationem [Mt. 26,41], et frustra cotidie in ipsa dominica oratione dica- 
mus: ne nos inferas in temptationem [Mt. 6,13]. Si enim nostrae tantummodo potestatis 
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Mt. 6,13 is quoted most frequently in Augustine’s anti-Pelagian writings, 
especially in those associated with the later phases of the Pelagian contro- 
versy. In De peccatorum meritis et remissione et de baptismo paruulorum 
2, 2 (4), Augustine accuses the ‘Pelagians’ of claiming that our human 
will is so strong it has no need of help in avoiding sin. In their opinion, 
therefore, there is no need to pray to be kept from temptation. Augustine 
responds that Mt. 613 is in fact evidence of the opposite, of our human 
dependence on divine assistance in order to defeat temptation. According 
to Augustine, the prayer for forgiveness and for being kept from temp- 
tation (Mt. 6,12-13) proves that concupiscentia does not disappear after 
baptism.5! 

De natura et gratia (spring 415) follows a similar line. Pelagius appar- 
ently accepts the need to pray Mt. 6,12a (for the forgiveness of sins), but 
according to Augustine he does not recognise the same need with respect 
to Mt. 643a (against temptation).?? Augustine argues to the contrary, 
insisting that even the baptised lack the capacity not to sin. In order to 
avoid sin we need grace, the grace with which Christ redeems us, and 
this grace does not coincide with the grace of creation. Mt. 6,13 asks spe- 
cifically for redeeming grace'. Augustine adds that this is not a request 
to be liberated from the flesh, but from the infirmities of the flesh.5!3 
“[...] sicut pro membris sanatis gratias agere ita pro sanandis orare debe- 
mus [...].”5!4 We cannot withstand the devil by our own will alone without 
praying for God's help, as Mt. 6,13 demonstrates.5l$ Augustine repeats that 
we can only avoid sin with the help of grace, by praying Mt. 6,12-13.516 


est, ne temptatione superemur, ut quid oramus, ne intremus uel inferamur in eam?" [CSEL 
41 pp. 328/20-329/1.] 

Augustine rejects this claim and insists that our free will is not destroyed by the recogni- 
tion of grace — the grace that assists our free will. Ad hoc enim quod nondum habemus 
iubet, ut habeamus, ut admoneat quid petamus et quod nos cum iusserit posse inueneri- 
mus, etiam hoc unde acceperimus intellegamus, ne inflati et elati huius mundi spiritu nes- 
ciamus, quae a Deo donata sunt nobis. Proinde arbitrium uoluntatis humanae nequaquam 
destruimus, quando Dei gratiam, qua ipsum adiuuatur arbitrium, non superbia negamus 
ingrata, sed grata potius pietate praedicamus. Nostrum est enim uelle; sed uoluntas ipsa 
et admonetur, ut surgat, et sanatur, ut ualeat, et dilatatur, ut capiat, et inpletur, ut habeat. 
Nam si nos non uellemus, nec nos utique acciperemus ea, quae dantur, nec nos haber- 
emus. [CSEL 41 pp. 329/16-330/3.] 

511 De peccatorum meritis et remissione et de baptismo paruulorum 2, 4. See supra 
Mt. 6,12. 

512 De natura et gratia 20. See supra Mt. 6,12. 

518 De natura et gratia 62. 

5^ De natura et gratia 62. [CSEL 60 p. 284/12-13.] 

515 De natura et gratia 68. 

516 De natura et gratia 80. See supra Mt. 6,12. 
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The core of Augustine's response to Caelestius in De perfectione iustitiae 
hominis (415) follows a similar line of argument. Caelestius claims that 
if human nature is good then it should be capable of remaining sinless. 
Augustine agrees that human nature is good and can be without sin and 
it is for the latter that we pray Mt. 6,13. Complete freedom from sin, how- 
ever, is not possible in this life because the soul is weighed down by the 
body. If it is achieved, moreover, then it is thanks to grace.5!” Mt. 6,13 is 
repeated as an argument against Caelestius' claim that the human will is 
capable of remaining free from sin on its own. Augustine insists on the 
contrary that no one on earth is without sin, and if we wish to be with- 
out sin we need God's help. This is why we pray Mt. 613.58 It is pre- 
cisely because no one is without sin after baptism that we must pray Mt. 
6,12—13.519 

In the context of his debate with Julian of Aeclanum, Augustine pri- 
marily associates Mt. 6,13 in Contra Iulianum (421-422) with concupiscen- 
tia. (1) If there was no evil,??? (2) if concupiscentia did not exist,??! and 
(3) if concupiscentia was always present in the body in this non-sinful 
state in any case??? there would no longer be any reason to pray Mt. 6,13. 
In Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum (429/430), Augustine focuses on 
temptatio from Mt. 6,13a.523 In paradise, the devil seduced a contented 
will that is now no longer content. “Ab hac ergo miseria, ne per illam 
nunc facilius, quam tunc ad illam seducta est, adhuc seducatur a diabolo, 
non eam liberat nisi ille, ad quem cotidie tota clamat ecclesia: ne nos 
inferas in temptationem, sed libera nos a malo [Mt. 613]."524 God's grace 
does not only embrace our previous sins, it also helps us avoid future sins. 
This is evident from the fact that Christ taught us to pray both Mt. 6,12 


5" De perfectione iustitiae hominis 14. Augustine adds that the commands of the law 
only increase the desire to sin unless the Spirit grants the love that shall be perfect and 
complete when we see God face to face. See supra Mt. 6,12. 

Cf. De perfectione iustitiae hominis 3. When we achieve perfection, albeit not in this pres- 
ent life, we will not longer have to pray to be delivered from evil (Mt. 643b). 

518 De perfectione iustitiae hominis 40; 43. 

519 De perfectione iustitiae hominis 44. See supra Mt. 6,12. 

520 Contra Iulianum 1, 38. 

521 Contra Iulianum 3, 27. 

522 Contra Iulianum 3, 28. 

93 Cf. Contra Iulianum 5, 15. The prayer not to be handed over to our own desires is 
a prayer to be preserved from temptation (Mt. 613a). If God hands sinners over to their 
own desires after all, then their sins are punishment for previous sins and the foundation 
for future sins. 

94 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 1, 9o. [CSEL 85, 1 p. 104/19-22.] 
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and Mt. 6,13.575 It is precisely because we do not have the capacity to do 
this ourselves that we must pray.?26 We may know what it means to live 
a just life, but this does not mean that we should trust ourselves alone 
and no longer trust the one to whom we pray in Mt. 6,13a. God forgives 
previous sins and helps us not to be tempted, bearing in mind that we 
are always subject to temptation.9??7 According to Julian, Rom. 6,20 means 
that human beings are free from sin. We are thus completely free to obey 
and thus be without sin. Augustine argues in response that this 'heretical 
interpretation’ runs counter to Mt. 6,13. Grace, after all, is not only neces- 
sary for the forgiveness of previous sins, it is also necessary to preserve us 
from future temptation. "Vtquid enim Deo dicitur: ne nos inferas in temp- 
tationem [Mt. 6,13], si ut hoc non fiat, in liberi arbitrii nostri est potestate, 
quod nobis naturaliter insitum est? Vtquid dicit apostolus: oramus autem 
ad Deum, ne quid faciatis mali [2 Cor. 13,7], si Deus non liberat a peccatis, 
nisi ueniam dando praeteritis?”52® Together with Mt. 6,12, Mt. 6,13 serves 
to illustrate that we are never without sin in this life.5?° In Contra duas 
epistulas Pelagianorum 1, 27 (421), the combination of Mt. 6,12 and Mt. 6,13 
likewise demonstrates that we are not free from sin after baptism, never 
without sin rooted in ignorantia or giving in to concupiscentia.530 

In De gratia et libero arbitrio 26 (426—427), Augustine states that grace 
forgives sins (Mt. 612a) and makes it possible for us not to be tempted 
(Mt. 6,13). If we could do these things ourselves, there would be no need to 


525 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 1, 104-105. See supra Mt. 6,12. 

Cf. Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 1, 67. Augustine explains that Rom. 7,19 (‘the evil 
I do not want is what I do’) alludes to Mt. 6,13 (on temptation) and not to Mt. 6,12 (on the 
forgiveness of previous sins). 

926 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 6, 15. See supra Mt. 6,12. 

527 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 1, 106. 

Cf. Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 1, 93. Augustine writes that if God does not want 
someone to be preserved from temptation he takes care of it. "Si enim exauditus fuerit in 
eo, quod dicere iussi sumus: ne nos inferas in temptationem [Mt. 6,13], procul dubio nulla 
decipietur inscitia, nulla cupiditate uincetur." [CSEL 85, 1 p. 106/31-33.] 

528 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 1, 108. [CSEL 81, 1 pp. 127/28-128/33.] 

Cf. Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 2, 227. Augustine accuses Julian of limiting 
grace to the forgiveness of previous sins (from Mt. 642a). According to Julian, our human 
free will grants us the possibility of being just. According to Augustine, Julian does not 
understand Mt. 613 (supported by 2 Cor. 13,7 and Lk. 22,32) as grace. Augustine is con- 
vinced on the contrary that grace relates to the forgiveness of previous sins and the help 
we need to avoid evil in the future and do good in the future. 

Cf. Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 4, 82. Augustine explains that there was no sin in 
Christ; in other words no original sin — in the sense of Ps. 50,7 (“in iniquitatibus conceptus 
sum") —, and no personal sin — in the sense of Mt. 6,13a. 

529 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 4, 89. See supra Mt. 6,12. 

530 Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum 1, 27. See supra Mt. 6,12. 
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pray.531 In De correptione et gratia 29 (426-427), Mt. 6,13 relates to the spe- 
cific gratia Christi as opposed to the grace of creation. The grace of Adam 
(grace of creation) is a lesser grace to that which believers now have (the 
grace of Christ). Adam was surrounded by bona, which he had not earned 
on the basis of merita, bona which brought him no ill. Adam did not need 
the death of Christ. The saints, on the other hand, are surrounded by evil 
in this life and thus must pray Mt. 643a. In contrast to Adam, they have 
received redemptive grace, a grace they also need. Adam did not need 
the grace of Rom. 7,23-25, the grace we need to help us in the struggle 
between the spirit and the body. Before Adam was tempted he lived with- 
out confusion and conflict. The saints, by contrast, are faced with both 
and must thus pray for grace. Christ grants them the potestas to fight and 
to win. Augustine also underlines the fact that the saints must pray 
Mt. 6,13 — a prayer for persuerantia — in De dono perseuerantiae (428/429). 
The saints must pray Mt. 613 to be preserved from temptation. If the 
prayers of saintly men and women are granted then they continue in their 
holiness through God's gift, the same holiness they had already received 
from God as a gift.5°? In order to persevere (perseuerantia) in holiness to 
the end — if they do not persevere, their holiness is not given by God - God 
also commanded his saints to pray Mt. 6,13.5% This prayer does not imply 
that it is God who leads us into temptation, rather it asks God not to allow 
believers to be lead into temptation. Cyprian, quoted here by Augustine, 
points out that Mt. 6,13a alludes to our human weakness.9?* Together with 
Mt. 26,41 ("uigilate et orate, ne ueniatis in tentationem; spiritus quidem 
promptus est, caro autem infirma"),935 Mt. 613a teaches humility.536 

For the most part, Mt. 613 only appears in Augustine's letters from 
circa 414. His explanation of prayer to Proba in Epistula 130 (411/412) 


3531 See supra Mt. 6,12. 

582 De dono perseuerantiae 9. 

533 De dono perseuerantiae n. 

Cf. De dono perseuerantiae 62. Perseuerantia is only genuinely given if it is maintained 
until the end. No one can be sure of eternal life, therefore, until this earthly life is done. 
"Sed faciet nos perseuerare in se usque in eius uitae finem, cui quotidie dicimus, ne nos 
inferas in tentationem [Mt. 6,13].” [PL 45 c. 1031/9-11.] 

Cf. De dono perseuerantiae 46. Initium fidei and perseuerantia fidei are a gift of God. 
Indeed, that is why we pray Mt. 6,13 daily. 

Cf. De dono perseuerantiae 63. The faithful pray (in Mt. 6,13) for perseuerantia in sacred 
obedience. 

534 De dono perseuerantiae 12. Cyprianus, De oratione domininica 26. 

535 De dono perseuerantiae 12. [PL 45 c. 1001/4-6.] 

536 De dono perseuerantiae 12. 
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already contains a number of references to Mt. 6,13, but not in the sense 
primarily ascribed to it in the (later) letters (and the anti-Pelagian tractates 
and sermons). Mt. 613 demonstrates that we are not yet in a good enough 
condition to avoid suffering evil.5?7 Augustine reminds his addressee that 
Mt. 6113 was already announced in the Old Testament and can already be 
read in Ps. 59,2.5%8 He then uses the verse as an example in support of his 
conviction that we should not pray for temporal things or desires.53° 

Mt. 6,13 is primarily present in the epistulae that are clearly anti-Pelagian 
in nature. Epistula 145 (413/414) is addressed to the North African monk 
Anastasius and deals with the superiority of grace (love) with respect to 
the law (fear).5^? Augustine concludes his letter with the observation that 
he did not write about this topic for Anastasius, who is humble and not 
proud, but rather on behalf of those who think that the will itself is capa- 
ble of fulfilling the law, without the help of grace or the need of a sort 
of sacred inspiration that goes beyond the law. Such people even claim 
that there is no need to pray to be preserved from temptation. Accord- 
ing to Augustine, however, claims of this sort contradict Mt. 26,41 and 
Mt. 6,13. It is evident from the scriptural texts in question that the Lord 
commanded us to pray not to be led into temptation, a command the 
Lord would not have given if the help of God's grace was unnecessary and 
freedom from temptation was a choice of our human free will.5^! Epistula 
157, 5 (414/415, to Hilarius, on Pelagianism) states that freedom of the will 
can only work properly when helped by God. Without God's help - and 
even if our knowledge of the law is extremely developed — no iustitia is 
possible, only superbia. Mt. 613 would be nothing more than a prayer 
of vanity if it was completely within our own power to achieve freedom 
from temptation. God frees us from temptation. This is also stated in 


537 Epistula 130, 21. See supra Mt. 6,12. 

538 Epistula 130, 22. See supra Mt. 6,9 and Mt. 6,12. 

539 Epistula 130, 23. 

Cf. Epistula 130, 29. The prayer of Anna, the mother of Samuel, was the prayer of Mt. 6,13. 
She asked to be liberated from evil, more specifically from the evil of infertility. 

5*0 Epistula 145, 2. God's love and grace free us from the temptations of the flesh. 

Epistula 145, 3. The law teaches and commands, but can only be obeyed thanks to 
grace. 

Epistula 145, 5. Only love for iustitia leads to a just life. 

Epistula 145, 4. The fear of punishment does not lead to a just life. 

Epistula 145, 7. We must pray constantly for the love we need to fulfil the law. 

541 Epistula 145, 8. Augustine does not mention the ‘Pelagians’ by name, although they 
are clearly his target. 
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1Cor.10,13.9?? Epistula 175, 4 (416, the council of Carthage to Innocent against 
Pelagius) follows a similar line. The council observes that the teaching 
of Pelagius is in contradiction with the priestly prayers. The council 
fathers write with indignation that the Pelagians claim that we need not 
pray to avoid temptation, although the Lord clearly commanded us to 
do so in Mt. 26,41. He also commanded us to pray not to be tempted in 
Mt. 613a and that our faith may not fail. The Lord himself did the lat- 
ter on behalf of Peter (Lk. 22,32). "Si enim possibilitate naturae et arbi- 
trio uoluntatis in potestate sunt constituta, quis non ea uideat a Domino 
inaniter peti et fallaciter orari, cum orando poscuntur, quae naturae iam 
ita conditae sufficientibus uiribus obtinentur, [...]."5^3 If we had had this 
potential in ourselves, then the Lord would not have prayed Mt. 26,41 and 
Lk. 22,32.544 Augustine raises the same objections in Epistula 179 (416) to 
bishop John of Jerusalem. Pelagius limits grace to the grace of creation 
and thus leaves no space for the help of God for which we must pray 
“ne nos inferas in temptationem" (Mt. 633b; Lk. 1,4). If we were capable 
of being iustus and resisting temptation without God's help — i.e. by the 
power of the will alone — then there would have been no reason for the 
Lord to have prayed that the faith of Peter would not fail (Lk. 22,32).545 
Mt. 6,3 appears in Epistulae 176, 2 (to Innocent, 416) and 178, 3 (to Hilary, 
416) with the same meaning and in combination with Mt. 6,12. The ‘Pela- 
gians' wrongfully claim that the human will is sufficient to avoid sin, and 
that it is not necessary to pray in this regard.546 

References to Mt. 6,13 in the Enarrationes in Psalmos prior to the 
beginning of the Pelagian controversy are exceptional. Without further 


542 See supra Mt. 6,12. 

543 Epistula 175, 4. [CSEL 44 p. 659/3-7.] 

544 Cf. Epistula 177, 19 (416, Aurelius, Augustine, Alypius, Evodius, Possidius, to Inno- 
cent, against Pelagius). The conclusion of this letter makes a rhetorical allusion to Mt. 6,13. 
The authors express their esteem for the authority of the bishop of Rome. They turn to 
the pope in this 'difficult time' and pray to the Lord, who liberates from evil, that he will 
free them from the trial of the Pelagian threat (Mt. 6,13a). (For Epistula 177, 18 see supra 
Mt. 6,12.) 

545 Fpistula 179, 3. The broader context here is Augustine's refutation of Pelagius’ De 
natura. According to Augustine, the book in question limits grace to the creation of human 
nature and declares our free will sufficient for us to act justly. In Augustine's opinion this is 
an assault on the grace of God, the grace for which Paul himself prayed in Rom. 7,24-25. 

Cf. Epistula 179, 4. Pelagius' teaching flies in the face of Christian prayers and the bless- 
ings priests ask of God for their community. 

For Epistula 186, 41, see supra Mt. 6,12. 

546 See supra Mt. 6,12. 
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elaboration, Enarratio 54, 3 (early dating?)** observes on the basis of 
Mt. 613 that human beings must be liberated from the evil of the world. 
From 418, however, Mt. 6,13 is discussed more explicitly in the psalm ser- 
mons, and in the sense attached to the verse in the anti-Pelagian writings. 
Enarratio 89, 4 (from 418)548 states that there are many temptations in 
this world intent on leading us away from the good and the eternal towards 
worldly and temporal goods. It is for this reason that the faithful pray 
Mt. 6,13, since the temptations of this life cannot be resisted without the 
help of God.5% Enarratio in Psalmum 105, 36 (from 418)5°° speaks of the 
devil's assaults: "Vt autem oppugnent, sentiunt in nobis esse infirmita- 
tis reliquias, propter quas dicimus: dimitte nobis debita nostra [Mt. 6,12]; 
propter quas dicimus: ne nos inferas in tentationem, sed libera nos a malo 
[Mt. 613]."59! Reference is made on a number of occasions to Mt. 6,13 in 
the series of sermons related to Psalm 118 (after 419).55* We must pray 
to be preserved from temptation, just as Christ prayed that Peter's faith 
would not fail (Lk. 22,32).59? For this same reason, Christ asks us to pray 
Mt. 643a. The fact that he asks this implies that he will grant his faithful 
what they ask in times of need.554 In his treatment of Ps. 118,121 ("feci iudi- 
cium et iustitiam; ne tradas me nocentibus me"),9555 Augustine sees a par- 
allel with Mt. 613, both praying for God's support against temptation.956 
Augustine's discussion of Jn. 12,37-38 on the unbelief of the Jews in 
In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 53, 8 (414)557 contains an anti-Pelagian 
excursus. On the one hand, he does not want the liberum arbitrium to 
be reduced to such a degree that sin can be excused, but on the other, 


547 Müller: -, Monceaux: 394-396, Zarb: Eastertide (April) 395, Rondet: 408, La Bon- 
nardiére: 408/400-411. 

548 La Bonnardiére, Zarb, Rondet. 

549 Cf Enarratio 26, 2, 10 (Müller: after August 410?, Zarb: 411-412, Rondet: second half 
415, Hombert: 403-404). Mt. 613 makes it clear that this life is troubled and never without 
problems. 

550 La Bonnardière, Zarb, Rondet. See also supra Mt. 6,9 and Mt. 612 and further 
Lk. 18,914. 

551 Enarratio in Psalmum 105, 36. [CCL 40 p. 1568/48-51.] 

552 Müller: -, Kannengiesser/La Bonnardiére: at the earliest 419, probably circa/after 
422. See also supra Mt. 6,9 and Mt. 6,12 and further Lk. 18,914. 

553 Enarratio in Psalmum 118, 13, 3. 

Cf. Enarratio in Psalmum n8, 3, 2. According to Augustine, Mt. 6,10; 12-13 reveals that 
concupiscentia does not disappear after baptism. See supra Mt. 6,2. 

554 Enarratio in Psalmum n8, 15, 2. 

555 Enarratio in Psalmum n8, 26, 2. [CCL 40 p. 1752/2-3.] 

556 Enarratio in Psalmum n8, 26, 2. God only delivers those who rely on themselves to 
the tempter. 

557 Berrouard: 414. 
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he refuses to accept the attribution of so much to the liberum arbitrium 
that Mt. 612-13 becomes redundant. The Lord's help is necessary to resist 
temptation (Mt. 6,13), to receive faith ( Jn. 112), and so that our faith will 
not fail (Lk. 22,32).558 

In the sermones ad populum, Mt. 6,13 appears with frequency in relation 
to Mt. 6,12. In sermones 56, 18; 57, 9-10; 58, 9; u; 77A, 3, the combination 
of both verses alludes primarily to our perpetual sinfulness, and to the 
constant temptation that characterises our human existence.55° In sermo 
182 (circa 417),550 Augustine preaches that God frees those who pray 
Mt. 6,13 from evil - namely from their own evil.56! He uses Mt. 6,13 to react 
against the Manichean claim that there are mala in every human being. 
Augustine insists that such mala can become good since they are not evil 
by nature but have become so through uitium. Moreover, it is God who 
transforms the evil in us into good.59? In sermo 302, 16 (412),°°? Augus- 


558 In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 53, 8. "Sed audiamus Dominum, et praecipientem, 
et opitulantem, et iubentem quid facere debeamus, et adiuuantem ut implere possimus. 
Nam et quosdam nimia suae uoluntatis fiducia extulit in superbiam, et quosdam nimia 
suae uoluntatis diffidentia deiecit in neglegentiam. Illi dicunt: utquid rogamus Deum 
ne uincamur tentatione, quod in nostra est potestate? Isti dicunt: utquid conamur bene 
uiuere, quod in Dei est potestate? O Domine, o Pater qui es in caelis, ne nos inferas in 
quamlibet istarum tentationum, sed libera nos a malo! [Mt. 613] Audiamus Dominum 
dicentem: rogaui pro te, Petre, ne deficiat fides tua [Lk. 22,32]; ne sic existimemus fidem 
nostram esse in libero arbitrio, ut diuino non egeat adiutorio. Audiamus et euangelistam 
dicentem: dedit eis potestatem filios Dei fieri [Jn. 112], ne omnino existimemus in nostra 
potestate non esse quod credimus; uerumtamen in utroque illius beneficia cognoscamus. 
Nam et agendae sunt gratiae, quia data est potestas, et orandum, ne succumbat infirmitas." 
[CCL 36 pp. 455/7-456/23.] See supra Mt. 6,12. 

Cf. In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 73, 4 (Berrouard: beginning 419). In his treatment 
of Jn. 1412-13, Augustine explains how we should pray to the Lord and what we should 
pray. Those who wish to be heard should not pray for whatever they like. They must pray 
in God's name and are thus not at liberty to ask for something that would run counter to 
their own salus. Mt. 6,13 is an example of what we should pray. 

559 See supra Mt. 6,2. 

Cf. s. 359A, 5 (s. Lambot 4. Rebillard: —, Gryson: winter 403-404). We are subject to trials 
and tribulations as long as we are still in exile and not yet united with the truth. “Et donec 
ab ista peregrinatione liberentur et inhaereant illi ueritati et incommutabili substantiae, 
cui peregrinantes suspirauerunt, uersantur in temptationibus et uero corde ad Deum cla- 
mant: libera nos a malo [Mt. 6,13].” [PLS2 p. 761/39-40.] 

Cf. s. 376A, 3 (circa 410—412) and sermo 256, 1 (418) on the daily need to pray Mt. 6,12 
and Mt. 643 against sin. See supra Mt. 642. 

560 Rebillard: 416—417, Gryson: circa 417. 

561 sg 182, 4. 

562 s, 182, 5. Cf. Contra Faustum Manicheum 20, 17 in which Mt. 6,12 figures against the 
Manicheans. 

563 Rebillard: August 10th close to 400, Gryson: feast of Laurentius 10/08/412, Hombert: 
August 10th 412. 
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tine observes that only wicked people vent their rage on wicked people. 
If the same category of people prays Mt. 613, then they do so to be liber- 
ated from themselves. In sermo 304, 2 (417),° he explains on the basis of 
Mt. 6,3 that we are all subject to temptation on a daily basis and that we 
are engaged in a struggle comparable to the persecution of the martyrs.565 
According to sermo 223E, 1 (414-4145),566 we must pray during the Easter 
Vigil not to be led into temptation. We keep vigil in order to keep our 
faith, hope and love alive. 

Although Mt. 6,13 occurs with greater frequency than Mt. 6,9, a number 
of similar observations can be made with respect to both verses. Refer- 
ences to Mt. 6,13 are less frequent than to Mt. 6,12. The verse often occurs 
in combination with Mt. 6,12, a combination Augustine employs to exhort 
his audience to accept their human sinfulness. It very rarely appears as 
a pericope in itself without Mt. 6,12. Before the outbreak of the Pelagian 
controversy, the verse seldom appears on its own. We have observed 
that Mt. 613 figures primarily within the anti-Pelagian corpus. The treat- 
ment of Mt. 6,13 in sermons with an anti-Pelagian tone is identical to its 
treatment in the anti-Pelagian tractates. Within the anti-Pelagian dis- 
course, Augustine uses Mt. 613 (on occasion together with Mt. 26,41) 
to demonstrate that grace does not limit itself to the forgiveness of sins 
(Mt. 6,12), but extends to include the ongoing (grace-filled) support of God 
in resisting temptation. According to Augustine, the command to pray 
Mt. 6,13 reveals that the human will is not sufficient in our struggle against 
temptation, from which our human existence is never free. We have also 
observed that the form, treatment and content of Mt. 6,3 in the sermones 
and in the sermon genre (both general and specifically anti-Pelagian) are 
completely in line with its form, treatment and content in Augustine's 
writings (both general and specifically anti-Pelagian). 


59^ Rebillard: August 10th 417, Gryson: feast of Laurentius 10/08/417. 

565 The martyrs followed Christ. The end of the period of the martyrs does not mean 
that it is no longer possible to follow Christ. It is not the case that once the martyrs crossed 
the bridge that it was destroyed and after they had drunk from the source that it dried up. 
Other options include chastity in marriage, continence in widowhood and (even better) 
virginity. Those who live this way have the same hope as the martyrs. Christ shed his blood 
for such as these also. It is not because the church is at peace, and there is thus no more 
persecution and martyrdom, that it is no longer possible to follow Christ. Martyrdom may 
no longer exist, but we must still pray Mt. 6,13 against persecution. Augustine observes 
here that while literal persecution no longer exists, the struggle continues nonetheless, 
namely against temptation. 

566 s, Wilm. 5. Rebillard: Easter Vigil, Gryson: Easter night 414-415?, Hombert: 414—415?. 
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4.4 Lk. 18,10—14 


The difference between the prayer of the tax collector and the prayer of the 
Pharisee. 
(sermones 137, 4; 169, 9; 290, 6—7; 351, 1.) 


The parable of Lk. 18,9—14 is present in the early writings, although it is not 
always extensively elaborated upon. De uera religione 4 (390/391) quotes 
“et qui se humiliat, exaltabitur" (Lk. 14,1; Lk. 18,14) as an appeal to humil- 
ity, without dwelling on the theme of the Pharisee and the tax collec- 
tor. Augustine discusses possible postures for prayer in Ad Simplicianum 
2, 4 (396/398), such as sitting down like David (2 Kg. 718) and Elijah 
(3 Kg. 18,42-45), standing up like the tax collector (Lk. 18,13) or kneeling 
(Acts 7,59; 20,36). He advises choosing the bodily position that fits best 
with one's own frame of mind. In Confessiones 9, 16 (397/401) Augustine 
quotes Lk. 18,1: "gratias tibi, Deus meus!” to underline his own sinful state 
and his own confessio (as a confession of sins), without explicitly referring 
to the tax collector or to the juxtaposition with the Pharisee. In the second 
book of Quaestiones euangeliorum (399/400), in which Augustine answers 
51 questions relating to the gospel of Luke, he uses the theme of the tax 
collector. He contrasts the rich man from Lk. 1619, who allegorically 
represents the proud (superbi) Jews who intend to establish their own 
iustitia, with Lazarus, whose name means mendicus or adiutus. Augustine 
associates Lazarus with the tax collector. Because he confesses his sins 
(Lk. 18,13), the latter is pauper, meaning “qui se adiuuari desiderat”.567 A 
significant treatment of Lk. 18,10 can be found in De sancta uirginitate 32 
(401). Augustine discusses Christ's appeal to humility with the help of 
Mt. 5,3 ("beati pauperes spiritu"), Mt. 8,8-10 (the humility of the centu- 
rion), Mt. 15,28 (the Canaanite woman who accepts being addressed as a 


567 Quaestiones euangeliorum 2, 38, 1. "Homo quidam erat diues, et induebatur pur- 
pura et bysso, et epulabatur cotidie splendide [Lk. 16,19] et cetera per allegoriam sic accipi 
possunt, ut in diuite intellegantur superbi Iudeorum, ignorantes Dei iustitiam et suam 
uolentes constituere. Purpura et byssus dignitas regni est. Et auferetur, inquit, a uobis reg- 
num Dei, et dabitur genti facienti iustitiam [Mt. 21,43]. Epulatio splendida iactantia legis 
est, in qua gloriabantur plus ad pompam elationis abutentes ea quam ad necessitatem 
salutis utentes. Mendicus autem nomine Lazarus, quod interpretatur adiutus, significat 
indigentem ueluti gentilem aliquem aut publicanum, qui tanto magis adiuuatur, quanto 
minus de suarum copia facultatum praesumit. Tales erant illi duo qui orabant in templo, 
unus publicanus et alius phariseus. Diues ergo dicit, tamquam satiatus iustitia non inter 
illos beatos numerandus qui esuriunt et sitiunt iustitiam: gratias tibi ago quia non sum 
sicut publicanus iste [Lk. 18,11], pauper autem, qui se adiuuari desiderat, dicit: propitius 
esto mihi peccatori [Lk. 18,13]. Desiderat tamen saturari de micis quae cadunt de mensa 
diuitis iacens ad ianua [Lk. 16,20ff.]; [...].” [CCL 44B pp. 87/2-88/19.] 
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dog), Lk. 18,10 and Mt. 18,3 (the appeal to ‘become as a child"). In addition 
to the link with humility in general and the humility of the Canaanite 
woman in particular, the basic thought of his (later) explanation(s) of this 
(Lukan) passage already appears here in nucleo. Confessing one's sins is to 
be preferred to summing up one's own virtues. The Pharisee gives thanks 
for the things in which he takes delight. He thanks God for his own good- 
ness, but is nevertheless guilty of superbia because he esteems himself 
superior to the sinner who confesses his own sins. 

Before the beginning of the Pelagian controversy, Lk. 18,914 plays a 
modest part in Augustine's anti-Donatist argumentation. In particular, 
Augustine uses the text to undermine their elitist rejection of sinners. 
In Contra epistulam Parmeniani 3, 5 (400), he states that all who are ius- 
tus are humble towards sinners and do not proudly boast (in a superbus 
manner). It is not good to be proud of oneself on account of one's own 
merits. It is also not good to contrast the sin of other people with one's 
own purity. The Pharisee emphasised the sinfulness of the tax collector 
in order to extol himself and to emphasise his own merits. This is super- 
bia. In Ad catholicos fratres (Epistula ad catholicos de secta donatistarum) 
39 (402/405), Augustine also contrasts the Pharisee's proud bragging 
about his own good works with the tax collectors humble confession of 
his own sins. In Epistula 93 (407/408; to Vincentius, the Rogatist bishop 
of Cartenna in Mauretania Caesariensis) 58 Augustine argues that all 
who are baptised by a haereticus should not be rebaptised, just as all who 
are baptised by a drunkard should not be rebaptised.56? The Rogatists 
must certainly have some drunkards among their members and should 
therefore not proudly boast. For this reason the Lord spoke the words of 
Lk. 18,9-10.570 

The topic of the opposition between the tax collector and the Phari- 
see seldom features outside the enarrationes and the sermones after the 
outbreak of the Pelagian controversy. In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 
44, 13 (414) deals with Jn. 9,30-31. As he does in his sermones and enar- 
rationes, Augustine here associates the man born blind with the tax 


568 This concerns a schism within Donatism. 

569 Epistula 93, 48. 

570 Augustine quotes Lk. 18,14 in Gesta cum Emerito Donatistarum episcopo 6 (Septem- 
ber 20th 418) without elaborating on the opposition between the Pharisee and the tax 
collector. The context is that the Catholic bishops were prepared to give up their episcopal 
sees for the sake of peace if the council of Carthage in 411 were to decide against them. 
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collector.5"! The treatment of Lk. 18,914 in this context is clear. The man 
who doubts whether God forgives sinners speaks as anointed (by Christ's 
touch with mud) but not yet as enlightened. Augustine insists that God 
forgives sinners, otherwise the tax collector would have beaten his breast 
in vain. “Et ista confessio meruit iustificationem, quomodo iste caecus 
illuminationem.”>”2 The occurrence of Lk. 18,9-14 in Speculum (427) is 
logical for the same reason. Speculum is a treatise in which Augustine 
discusses the prescriptions in Luke while listing the prescriptions of the 


571 The link between the mistake of the man born blind, namely his belief that God 
does not forgive sinners, and the forgiven tax collector also appears in 5 other sermons: 
s. 135, 6; s. 136, 2; s. 136B (s. Lambot 10), s. 136C (s. Lambot 11); s. 136A (s. Mai 130, 1-2). See 
M.-F. Berrouard (introd., trad., notes), Homélies sur l'Évangile de saint Jean XXXIV-XLIII, 
(Bibliothèque augustinienne, Œuvres de saint Augustin; 73A), Études augustiniennes, 
Paris 1988, 34-35 (n. 77). 

s. 136, 2 (Rebillard: 418—420, Gryson: Lent 416-418, Hill: Sunday of Lent, 418-420). This 
sermon deals with the healing of the man born blind ( Jn. 9) in general. Augustine quotes 
Jn. 9,31; 35-37 and refers to the tax collector, whose prayers are heard, without quoting 
Lk. 18,914. This sermon, which is not considered specifically anti-Pelagian, does however 
contain topics characteristic of the controversy. By healing the man born blind, Christ 
perfects what he did not perfect at the man's creation, namely his eyes, so that the works 
of God can become visible to him ( Jn. 9,2-3). Augustine notices that this blindness was 
not the result of his parents' personal sin. The blindness was such that by healing it the 
works of God became visible. The man did have peccatum originale, as do all human 
beings at the moment of birth. Augustine adds that for the forgiveness of this sin paruuli 
are baptised in remissionem peccatorum. In this sense, everyone is born blind. This is the 
blindness of the heart (s. 136, 1). Augustine goes on to explain that the man committed a 
double mistake. He thought that Christ was a prophet and did not realise that he was the 
Son of God. Moreover, he said that God did not listen to sinners ( Jn. 9,31). Here Augus- 
tine refers to the tax collector who is answered by God. The healed blind man did not 
understand this, since he had not yet cleansed his heart. "In oculis eius praecesserat sac- 
ramentum: sed in corde nondum erat effectum gratiae beneficium." [PL 38 c. 751/32-34.] 
Later, when he recognises the Lord as the Lord, he cleanses his heart. As the sermon con- 
tinues, Augustine applies the theme of blindness to the Jews. They interpreted the Sabbath 
literally (and so blindly) and did not recognise Christ as God despite possessing the law 
(s. 136, 3-4). They refused to confess their blindness to the physician (s. 136, 5). Augustine 
insists that the law cannot work without grace, just as the earth by which the blind man 
was healed could not be effective without the saliva of Jesus (s. 136, 5-6: Gal. 3,21-22; 
Rom. 7,7; 2 Cor. 3,6). 

Outside the sermons mentioned here, Jn. 9,31 is very rare in Augustine's writings. In a 
similar way, this pericope appears in Contra epistulam Parmeniani 2, 17 (400) and Contra 
Priscillianistas 12 (415). Without quoting Lk. 18,9-14, the difference between the humble 
and repentant tax collector and the arrogant and boasting Pharisee is used in support 
of the argument that God listens to sinners. Contra Faustum Manicheum 12, 9 (397/399) 
quotes Jn. 9,31 within the context of forgiveness of sins without linking it to the theme 
of the tax collector. De baptismo 5, 28 (400-401) explains Jn. 9,31 as a mistake, compa- 
rable to the Donatist claim that God does not answer sinners during the celebration of 
sacraments. 

572 In Johannis euangelium tractatus 44, 13. [CCL 36 p. 387/9-10.] 
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Old and New Testament. He does not elaborate on the content of these 
citations, however. 

The passage from Luke also appears in the anti-Pelagian Epistula 194 
(418) to Sixtus in Rome, a letter that was later to trigger Augustine's 
discussion with the monks of Hadrumetum. Augustine writes that unmer- 
ited grace according to Pelagius is restricted to the gift of human nature.57? 
Augustine admits that the Pelagians accept that the forgiveness of sins 
is given before it can be merited. He claims, however, that they likewise 
contend that faith brings about this forgiveness, and as such earns this 
forgiveness. Augustine replies that forgiveness is unmerited because sin- 
ners cannot have merits. If faith brings about forgiveness, then this would 
be merited. Faith, on the one hand, is not completely unmeritorious, as 
the example of the tax collector who confessed his sins in faithful humility 
demonstrates. On the other hand, faith (initium fidei — Wis. 4,8 LXX) can- 
not be attributed to human choice or to preceding merits. Faith is a freely 
given grace, without merits (Rom. 12,3; 14,23).57* Without mentioning the 
text from Luke, Augustine similarly rebukes the Pelagians in Contra duas 
epistulas Pelagianorum libri quattuor 4, 17 (421) when he says that by prais- 
ing the saints and claiming that there is no sin after baptism, they mirror 
the Pharisee's superbia. This prevents Christians from practicing the tax 
collector's longing for iustitia. 

The theme of the opposition between the Pharisee and the tax collec- 
tor features many times in the Enarrationes in Psalmos. Augustine sets 
the tax collector up as an example for confessing one's own sinfulness.575 


573 Epistula 194, 8. 

574 Epistula 194, 8. "Possunt quidem dicere remissionem peccatorum esse gratiam, quae 
nullis praecedentibus meritis datur; quid enim habere possunt boni meriti peccatores? 
Sed nec ipsa remissio peccatorum sine aliquo merito est, si fides hanc impetrat. Neque 
enim nullum est meritum fidei, qua fide ille dicebat: Domine, propitius esto mihi peccatori 
et descendit iustificatus [Lk. 18,13ff.] merito fidelis humilitatis, quoniam, qui se humiliat, 
exaltabitur [Lk. 18,14; Lk. 14,11; Mt. 2312]. Restat igitur, ut ipsam fidem, unde omnis iustitia 
sumit initium, propter quod dicitur ad ecclesiam in cantico canticorum: uenies et per- 
transies ab initio fidei [Song 4,8 LXX], restat, inquam, ut ipsam fidem non humano, quod 
isti extollunt, tribuamus arbitrio nec ullis praecedentibus meritis, quoniam inde incipi- 
unt bona, quaecumque sunt, merita, sed gratuitum Dei donum esse fateamur, si gratiam 
ueram, id est sine meritis cogitemus, quia, sicut in eadem epistula legitur, Deus unicuique 
partitur mensuram fidei [Rom. 12,3]. Opera quippe bona fiunt ab homine, fides autem fit 
in homine, sine qua illa a nullo iunt homine; omne enim, quod non est ex fide, peccatum 
est [Rom. 14,23].” [CSEL 57 p. 183/1-19.] 

575 Cf. Enarratio in Psalmum 105, 2 (La Bonnardière, Zarb, Rondet: from 418). The con- 
fession of sins must be accompanied by praise of God in the words or in the intention of 
the one confessing. The tax collector did not add to his words in Lk. 18,13: ‘because you are 
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The tax collector asks for forgiveness precisely because he recognises his 
own sinfulness and so humbles himself.576 He admits to being sick and 
for this reason he goes to the medicus. The Pharisee, however, shows only 
his healthy limbs to the physician and hides his wounds. The tax collec- 
tor realises his infirmitas." He knows where to look for his cure,578 and 
recognises that Christ is the medicus who came for sinners.?" Augustine 
writes that, prior to the justification of the sinner by God (Rom. 5,20) and 
following the example of the tax collector, we should confess our sins. 
This confession of sins, however, is not a good or just work preceding 
justification. Justification does not proceed by human effort (Eph. 2,9- 
10, Rom. 4,5). Confession of sins only rejects the wrongdoing and should 
therefore be done in a humble way. “[...] a fide incipit; ut bona opera, non 
praecedentia quod meruit, sed consequentia quod accepit ostendant."580 

Tax collector and Pharisee constitute a juxtaposition in the Enar- 
rationes: "Diues enim Pharisaeus iactabat merita sua; inops publicanus 
confitebatur peccata sua.”58l The tax collector is humble, does not dare to 


good and merciful'. He certainly believed the latter, otherwise he would not have prayed 
as he did. He prayed in hope, and hope could not exist without such faith. 

C£ Enarratio in Psalmum 84, 14 (Müller: -, Zarb: February 4u, Rondet: after 410?, 
Hombert: 400-405, winter 403?). All who are unjust but claim to be just cannot escape 
the reality that they nevertheless remain unjust. Those, on the contrary, who are unjust 
like the tax collector, but confess the fact, have the potential to rise above this reality 
(according to Ps. 8412) and not remain unjust. 

976 Enarratio in Psalmum 41, 12 (Müller: —, Zarb: March 41, Rondet: after 405/410—415). 

Cf. Enarratio in Psalmum n8, 15, 2 (Müller: -, Kannengiesser/La Bonnardiére: at the ear- 
liest 419, probably circa/after 422). Augustine comments on Ps. 118,49-50, on the word 
that gives hope. He adds that this word is given to the humble ( Jas. 4,6; 1 Pet 5,5). Here he 
mentions Lk. 14,1; 1814 within the context of his further exposition on humility, without 
however elaborating on the theme of the tax collector and the Pharisee. 

Cf. Enarratio in Psalmum 134, 20 (Müller: —, Zarb: second half 411-412, La Bonnardière: 
408-41, Hombert: 403-404). This enarratio does not deal with the contradiction between 
the tax collector and the Pharisee, but based on the quotation of Lk. 14,1; 1814 it com- 
ments on humility. 

577 Enarratio in Psalmum 58, 1, 15. 

578 Enarratio in Psalmum 74, 10 (Müller: —, Zarb: 411-412, Rondet: early 411-412). 

Cf. Enarratio in Psalmum 3}, 2, 12 (Müller, La Bonnardière, Rondet: 394/395, Zarb: Janu- 
ary 413, Rondet: 412-413, De Blic: 396-410). Augustine adds to his remark that even if the 
Pharisee had no other sins, he at least had the sin of superbia. 

579 Enarratio in Psalmum 49, 30-31. 

580 Enarratio in Psalmum no, 3 (La Bonnardière: circa 400, Dolbeau: circa 400, Zarb: 
Eastertide 414, Hombert: winter 403-404). [CCL 40 p. 1623/16-18. | 

581 Enarratio in Psalmum 85, 2 (Müller: —, Zarb: -, Rondet: 414-415, Perler/Maier: 416, La 
Bonnardière: 401-405, Hombert: 412). [CCL 39 p. 178/22-23.] 

Augustine comments on Ps. 85,1: "Inclina, Domine, aurem tuam, et exaudi me; quoniam 
egenus et inops ego sum [Ps. 851]. Ergo non inclinat aurem ad diuitem; ad inopem et 
egenum inclinat aurem, id est, ad humilem et ad confitentem, ad indigentem misericordia, 
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raise his eyes to heaven, is his own judge, and punishes himself.582 The 
Pharisee on the contrary symbolises the proud who refuse to confess their 
sins, find excuses, defend their sins, and brag about their merits.583 The 
poor, humble, weak and hungry tax collector is opposed to the rich, proud, 
arrogant, strong and content Pharisee.584 

Augustine attributes two sorts of pride to the Pharisee. In some Enar- 
rationes he reproaches him for boasting about his own merits, regarding 
himself as iustus and thinking that he made himself iustus. Enarratio in 
Psalmum 58, 1 (date?)585 describes those who consider themselves ius- 
tus and also consider themselves strong.586 The Pharisee is just such a 
'strong' individual, in opposition to the *weak' tax collector. "Vide fortem 
iactantem uires suas; contra uero longe stantem infirmum adtende, et 
humilitate propinquantem."557 Augustine indicates that justification lies 
in the principle of humility in Lk. 1811-14. Those who exalt themselves will 
be humbled, and those who humble themselves will be exalted.588 Augus- 
tine then connects the example of the tax collector with the humility of 


non ad saturatum et extollentem se et iactantem, quasi nihil ei desit, et dicentem: gratias 
tibi, quia non sum sicut publicanus iste [Lk. 18,1].” [CCL 39 pp. 1177/16—1178/22.] 

582 Enarratio in Psalmum 31, 2, 12. "[...] ipse sibi iudex erat, ut ille intercederet; ipse 
puniebat, ut ille liberaret; ipse accusabat, ut ille defenderet." [CCL 38 p. 234/8-10.] 

583 Enarratio in Psalmum 3, 2, 10 (Müller, La Bonnardière, Rondet: 394/395, Zarb: Janu- 
ary 413, Rondet: 412-413, De Blic: 396—410). 

Cf. Enarratio in Psalmum 128, 9 (Müller: not before 405 and before 414, Monceaux: -, 
Zarb: December 412, Rondet: spring 408 (or 407)/415, Le Landais: December 414-August 
415, La Bonnardiére: Winter 406 before Easter 407?, Poque: February/March 407). While 
this psalm sermon does not deal with the contradiction between the Pharisee and the tax 
collector, it twice quotes Lk. 18,13 and discusses the tax collector who humbly confesses his 
sins. All human beings are sinners, but the punishment in Ps. 128,4 (‘the Lord will break 
the neck of sinners’) does not apply to all sinners. This punishment only applies to those 
who defend their sins and refuse to confess them. While the comparison with the Pharisee 
would be self-evident here, it is not made explicit. 

58^ Enarratio in Psalmum 39, 27 (Müller: —, Zarb: June 4n, Rondet: 405 (41?)-415, La 
Bonnardière: July 14 412). The Pharisee stands for the rich man. The tax collector refers to 
the poor man who admits having received everything from God and that there is nothing 
in him that deserves praise. "Ille de saturitate ructabat, ille de fame plorabat." [CCL 38 
p. 444/12-13.] 

585 Müller: —, Zarb: January 413, Rondet: 414-415. 

586 Strong persons in this sense do not base their self-confidence on riches, physical 
strength, status or social class, but on their own justice. Relying on their own justice, 
the Jews were incapable of going through the eye of the needle. They judged themselves 
healthy and just, and then killed the medicus. 

587 Enarratio in Psalmum 58, 1. [CCL 39 p. 734/55-57.] 

588 Enarratio in Psalmum 58, 1, 7. 

Cf. Enarratio in Psalmum 67, 3o (Müller, La Bonnardiére, Rondet: first half of 415). 
Lk. 1813-14 serves here as explanation to Ps. 67,22 (“conquassabit capita inimicorum suo- 
rum" [CCL 39 p. 890/8-10]), where self-elevation is juxtaposed to the humility of Christ. 
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the Canaanite women. She accepted being called ‘dog’ (Mt. 15,24-28), and 
in doing so, symbolised the gentiles. Augustine elaborates on this imag- 
ery. The gentiles are dogs, and like all dogs, they are hungry. It would be 
good for the Jews to recognise that they are sinners and that like dogs 
(the gentiles) they are hungry.59? “Nam male saturatus erat ille qui dice- 
bat: ieiuno bis in sabbato [Lk. 18,12]. Ille autem tax collectorus canis erat, 
famem patiens; et inde beneficium Domini esuriebat, qui dicebat: propi- 
tius esto mihi peccatori [Lk. 1813].'5?9 Enarratio in Psalmum 73, 18 also 
calls the Pharisee strong. He considered himself strong, in the same way as 
the devil did. The latter trusted his own capacities and left God. The devil 
made humanity drink of this perverted strength. So the Jews, who trusted 
their own iustitia, can be called ‘strong’ in this sense (Rom. 10,3).5?! 

In other Enarrationes, Augustine admits that the Pharisee thanks God 
for everything he received. Augustine warns, however, against a special 
sort of superbia. This pride consists first in thanking God for all that one 
has received (1 Cor. 4,7), but in a way that eventually leads to extolling 
oneself above others based on the gifts one has been given and the oth- 
ers not.5?2? The Pharisee’s superbia consisted in his contempt for the tax 
collector.5% Augustine explains this clearly in Enarratio in Psalmum 70, 
1 4 (413-414), as a comment on "in tua iustitia erue me et exime me 
[Ps. 70,2]." Augustine gives the following explanation: "Ergo in tua iustitia 
[Ps. 70,2], non in mea. Quia mea quid? Praecessit iniquitas. Et cum ero 
iustus, tua iustitia erit; quia iustitia mihi abs te data iustus ero, et sic erit 
mea, ut tua sit, id est abs te mihi data."59^ It is wrong not to acknowledge 


Enarratio in Psalmum 73, 22 (Müller: —, Zarb: Lent 412, Rondet: 411, Hombert: 412). Being 
rich and strong is attributing iustitia to oneself and not to God's grace. 

589 This refers to Ps. 58,7: “conuertantur [Ps. 58,7] ergo et illi ad uesperam, et famem 
patiantur ut canes [Ps. 58,7].” Cf. Enarratio in Psalmum 58, 1, 15. 

590 Enarratio in Psalmum 58, 1, 15. [CCL 39 p. 741/40-43.] 

591 Enarratio in Psalmum 73, 18 (Müller: —, Zarb: Lent 412, Rondet: 41, Hombert: 412). 

Cf. Enarratio in Psalmum 140, 8 (Müller: not before 403, Zarb: 414-415, Rondet: 415, La 
Bonnardiére: before 4n, Boulding: probably preached during a martyrs’ vigil in Hippo 
between 397-405). This is a commentary on Ps. 140,4 (“et non combinabo cum electis 
eorum" [CCL 41 p. 2030/5]). Augustine directs this against the so-called electi who seek 
to justify themselves and to hold others in contempt, as the Pharisee in the temple did 
(Lk. 18,11) and like the Pharisee of Lk. 7,39 (“hic homo si propheta esset, sciret quae mulier 
illi accessit ad pedes" [CCL 41 p. 2030/10-11]). 

592 Enarratio in Psalmum 3, 2, 10 (Müller, La Bonnardière, Rondet: 394/395, Zarb: Janu- 
ary 413, Rondet: 412-413, De Blic: 396-410). 

593 Enarratio in Psalmum 31, 2, n. 

59^ Enarratio in Psalmum 70, 1, 4 (Müller: —, Zarb: 414-415, Rondet: 412-413, Hombert: 
413-414). [CCL 39 p. 943/4-7.] 
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that iustitia is received. Here he quotes Rom. 10,3 and 1 Cor. 4,7 and alludes 
to Rom. 4,5. It is also wrong to recognise that iustitia is given, but then at 
the same time look down on and insult others while exalting oneself, as 
the Pharisee did with the tax collector.595 

These forms of pride are frequently intertwined. The Pharisee attributes 
the iustitia to himself — and as such he cannot really praise the Lord — and 
looks down on the tax collector. Enarratio in Psalmum 49, 30 (412),996 with 
genuine praise of God as its topic, reads as follows: “[...] et de iustitia 
tua inflatus incesseris, et alios in tua comparatione contemseris, et super- 
extuleris te tamquam glorians de meritis tuis, non me laudas."597 

The theme of the repentant tax collector appears in two sermones 
before 410 in the context of the confession of sins.598 Sermo 136A (before 
410)??? deals with the healing of the man born blind from Jn. 9. Augus- 
tine responds to the original reaction of the blind man - that God 
does not forgive sinners (“scimus quia peccatores Deus non exaudit 


595 Enarratio in Psalmum 70, 1, 4. "Inde enim te delectat quia bonus es, quod alter malus 
est? [...] Parum itaque est, ut illud quod in te est bonum agnoscas quod a Deo sit, nisi 
etiam inde non te extollas super illum qui nondum habet; quid fortasse cum acceperit, 
transiet te. Quando enim erat Saulus Stephani lapidator, quam multi erant christiani 
quorum erat ille persecutor. Tamen quando conuersus est, omnes qui se praecesserant 
superauit." [CCL 39 p. 944/19-29.] 

The same structure can be found in Enarratio in Psalmum 93, 15 (Müller: —, Zarb: sum- 
mer 414, Rondet: 407-409, summer 408?/414, Perler/Maier: summer 414, 415?). The first 
step toward leading a good life consists in confessing one's sins. This confession is not suf- 
ficient, however. One should likewise not attribute good deeds to oneself. But even this is 
not sufficient. Those who confess their sins and attribute the good to God, but who insult 
others and exalt themselves above others are sinners. This is the wrong done by the Phari- 
see. "Haec est ergo disciplina christiana: nemo facit aliquid bene, nisi gratia ipsius. Quod 
facit homo male, ipsius est hominis: quod facit bene, de beneficio Dei facit. Cum coeperit 
facere bene, non sibi tribuat; cum non sibi tribuerit, gratias agat ei a quo acceperit. Cum 
autem bene facit, non insultet illi qui illud non facit, aut extollat se super eum; non enim 
in illo finita est gratia Dei, ut ad alium non perueniat.” [CCL 39 p. 1316/55-62.] 

596 Müller: —, Zarb: Lent 412, Rondet: 412, La Bonnardiére: 400-411, Hombert: end 412. 

597 Enarratio in Psalmum 49, 30. [CCL 38 p. 598/15-17.] 

598 Cf s. 343, 2 (Rebillard: May 397, Gryson: 403-404?, Hombert: 403-404). This sermo 
does not deal with the juxtaposition of the Pharisee and the tax collector, but quotes 
Lk. 1814 to explain the difference between Nebuchadnezzar and Antiochus. The three 
young men (Dn. 319-27) came out of the fire alive, the Maccabees did not (2 Mac. 7-9). 
This does not imply God was absent in the latter case. The first group was saved, the 
second killed, but both groups were crowned. The first three remained alive because of 
Nebuchadnezzar, so that he would believe in God. If God would have crowned the three 
secretly (and thus let them die), he would not have liberated the king. Antiochus was 
not worthy of this and that is why the Maccabees died. Antiochus exalted himself at the 
moment the Maccabees died. Augustine complements this with Lk. 18,14. 

599 s, Mai 130. Rebillard: before 410, Gryson: before 410. 
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[ Jn. 9,31]")69? — with the example of the tax collector whose request for 
forgiveness is heard. This concerns sinners who repent and who despise 
their sins as God does.9?! “Quando pectus suum tundebat, sua peccata 
puniebat; quando peccata sua puniebat, Deo iudici propinquabat. Odit 
enim Deus peccata: si oderis et tu, incipis iungi Deo, ut dicas ei: auerte 
faciem tuam a peccatis meis [Ps. 50,11]."9?? So there is hope for repent- 
ing sinners. Lk. 1814 reveals this principle for the forgiveness of sins. To 
be saved, one must confess one's sins. This is the confiteri of Ps. 91 (92),1 
(2); 105 (106); 17 (118),1.93 Sermo 29B (403—408?)99?* deals with this con- 
fiteri starting with Ps. (117) 18,1. Augustine preaches that confessio has two 
meanings: to punish oneself by repenting of one's own sins and to praise 
the Lord. The first way of confiteri is essential. All who do not want to 
be punished by the Lord must punish themselves. Sin never goes unpun- 
ished. This is precisely what the tax collector did and the Pharisee did not. 
The tax collector punished himself by confessing his guilt. For this reason, 
he could go down from the temple justified.6°® Augustine calls the faithful 
to be their own judge, to make a judgement about themselves,607 to con- 
fess their own iniquitas,®°® and to take responsibility for their own sin.60° 

The appearance of Lk. 18,914 in the sermones after 410 emphasises the 
confession of one's own sinfulness and weakness. Sermo 36 (410—413?),910 
on Prov. 13,7, discusses the meaning of true wealth. The wealthy are great 
when they do not think of themselves as great on account of their riches.5!! 
Jesus became poor (mortal) for humanity without losing his wealth, his 


600 
601 


s. 136A, 1. MA1 p. 378/11. 
s. 136A, 2. 
602 s, 136A, 2. MA1 p. 378/26-29. 
608 s. 136A, 3. 
604 s, Dolbeau 8. Rebillard: May 23 397, Gryson: -, Hombert: 403-408, perhaps 407-408. 
$05 s, 29B, 1. 

$06 s, 29B, 3. "Peccatum enim impunitum esse non potest. Non uis ut ille puniat: puni 
tu. Nam peccatum impunitum relinqui non potest. Aut tu punis et liberat ille, aut tu dis- 
simulas et punit ille. Nam unde est iustificatus publicanus magis quam ille pharisaeus, 
unde meruit parci sibi, nisi quia non pepercit sibi? Oculos in terram deiciebat et cor 
sursum habebat, pectus tundebat et conscientiam curabat. Quid pluribus? Descendit ius- 
tificatus, magis quam ille pharisaeus [Lk. 18,14]. Si causam quaeris, quoniam qui se exaltat 
humiliabitur, et qui se humiliat exaltabitur [Lk. 18,14].” [Dolbeau p. 25/49-57.] 

$07 s. 29B, 4. 

608 s, 29B, 5. 

609 s. 29B, 6-7. 

610 Rebillard: before 410 or 410—413, Gryson: 410-413?, Hill: 416. 

611 s, 36, 2. 
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immortality (2 Cor. 8,9; Jn. 11-3; 14). True wealth lies in living a good 
life,913 in faith,9!^ in love,98/* and in the inner richness of the martyrs.6!6 
People who think they are iustus, but are not, are like people who pre- 
tend to be rich while possessing nothing.®!” In this context, Prov. 13,7 is 
connected with Lk. 18,9—14. As the tax collector did not even dare to raise 
his eyes toward heaven, we too must admit our own poverty and desti- 
tution (paupertas et egestas) to the Lord. The tax collector saw his own 
emptiness, but was aware of the Lord's richness. He knew he was thirsty 
and on his way to the source. He beat his breast and said the words of 
Lk. 18,3. Augustine explains. “Dico ego [-Augustine], quia iam ex aliqua 
parte diues erat, cum ista cogitabat et petebat. Nam si adhuc omni modo 
pauper erat, huius confessionis gemmas unde proferebat? Sed tamen 
abundantior et plenior de templo descendit iustificatus.”®!8 The Pharisee 
went to pray, but did not actually ask anything. Lk. 18,10 is thus parallel 
to Prov. 13,7. There are people who see themselves as rich, but actually 
posses nothing. "Iactauit se, sed inflatio est ista, non plenitudo. Diuitem 
se putauit nihil habens. Pauperem se ille cognouit iam aliquid habens. Vt 
nihil aliud dicam, habebat ipsam confessionis pietatem.”°!9 The sermon 
concludes with Lk. 18,14, with the message that the humility of the tax col- 
lector leads to justification, the pride of the Pharisee to condemnation.620 

Sermo 58, 6 (around 414)€?! explains Mt. 6,12 with the help of Lk. 18,10- 
13. All who live in this body have debita and consequently must pray 
Mt. 6,12. It is better to follow the tax collector's example and confess one's 
own sinfulness.622 


$12 s, 36, 3. Christ was inwardly rich and outwardly poor, not seen as God in his richness 
but as man in his poverty. 

613 s, 96, 4. 

614 s, 36, 5; 8. 
615 s, 36, 6. 
616 s, 36, 10. 
6H. $36, 7. 

$18 s, 36, 11. [CCL 41 p. 443/275-279.] 

$19 s, 36, 11. [CCL 41 p. 443/285-288.] 

620 s, 36, 11. 

621 Rebillard: 412-416, Gryson: a week before Easter 414, Hill: 410-412, De Coninck: 8 
days before Easter, suggests that a date earlier than Kunzelmann's proposal (412-416) is 
possible. 

62 s, 58, 6. "Bonum est illi ut imitetur publicanum, nec tumescat sicut pharisaeus, qui 
ascendit in templum et iactauit merita sua, texit uulnera sua. Ille autem sciuit quare ascen- 
derit, qui dicebat: Domine, propitius esto mihi peccatori [Lk. 18,13].” [CCL 41Aa p. 204/12- 
115.] [EcOr. 1 p. 123/95-98.] 
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Sermo 16B (412-416)523 takes Ps. 40 (41),4 (5) as its point of departure, 
providing Augustine with the occasion to preach about the need to con- 
fiteri one's own guilt to the medicus and not to try to escape our guilt.524 
Augustine observes that there are two kinds of people: "Vnum super- 
bientem, alterum confitentem; unum loquentem aequitatem, alterum 
loquentem iniquitatem. Quis loquitur aequitatem? Ille qui dicit: ego pec- 
caui. Quis autem loquitur iniquitatem? Ille qui dicit: non ego peccaui, 
sed fortuna peccauit, fatum peccauit. Cum ergo uideas duos homines, 
unum aequitatem alterum iniquitatem loquentem, unum humilem 
alterum superbum, noli mirari quia sequitur quod dicit: quoniam Deus 
iudex est, hunc humiliat et hunc exaltat [Ps. 74,8]." 25 God disapproves of 
those who ascribe the good they do to themselves and at the same time 
consider themselves better than those who do not do such good things. 
We must consider not what we have already achieved, but what needs 
improvement.9?6 This reminds Augustine of the example ofthe Pharisee.627 
The latter thanked God for the good, but bragged about his merits and 
did not request anything because he considered himself perfect. He came 
to the medicus, showed only his healthy limbs, and concealed his wounds. 
The tax collector charged himself and confessed. Moreover, the Pharisee 
looked down on the sinner. Alluding to Ps. 75,5 and Lk. 18,4 (“se exaltat 
humiliabitur, et qui se humilat exaltabitur"), Augustine concludes: “Hanc 
ergo habentes humilitatis uiam, fratres carissimi, proficite, abstinete uos 
ab omni nequitia et malignitate. Purgate etiam atque etiam mores uestros 
adiuuante Deo, cui confitemini."628 

The theme of the original mistake of the man born blind (Jn. 9,31) in 
the later sermones is connected with Lk. 18,914. Sermo 135 (418)8?? clearly 
states that the blind man's claim that the Lord does not listen to sinners 
(Jn. 9,31) is incorrect. God answers the prayers of the sinners, as shown 
through the tax collector: “si uerum dixit, peccator erat; et exauditus est, 
et iustificatus est."639 Once healed, the blind man could see through his 
eyes, but not yet with his heart. His face was washed, but not yet his 


$23 s, Mai 17. Rebillard: 412-416, Gryson: 412-416. 

624 s 16B, 1. 

625 s, 16B, 3. [CCL 41 p. 232/73-&.] 

626 s, 16B, 3. 

627 Augustine observes the difference in social class: tax collectors were not respected, 
Pharisees, as learned and holy men, belonged to the Jewish social elite. 

$28 s, 16B, 4. [CCL 41 p. 234/121-124.] 

$29 Rebillard: not before 418, Gryson: 414. 

680 s, 135, 6. [PL 38 c. 748/52-53.] 
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heart. This happened when he recognised the Lord as Lord.9?! The sequel 
to this sermo quotes Mt. 6,9 and 129?? and 1 Jn. 1,863 to prove the general 
sinfulness of humanity. Augustine preaches on Jn. 9 in sermo 136B (circa 
412?).6% The blind man first saw the Lord with his physical eyes. He only 
saw him with the eyes of his heart when he believed in him.9?5 Because 
he did not see Christ with the eyes of his heart, he claimed that God 
did not listen to sinners ( Jn. 9,31). The error of his claim becomes clear 
from the fact that God listened to the tax collector. So God does listen to 
sinners. Christ came as saviour. The tax collector (blind, because he con- 
fessed his sins) confessed his sins, while the Pharisee (who thought he was 
not blind, since he was boasting about his justness) displayed his merits. 
The tax collector went down from the temple justified, the Pharisee not. 
Christ came to the world so that those who do not see may see, and that 
those who see may become blind. "Vt autem intellegatis quam ueraciter 
dictum sit, referte oculos ad eos ipsos duos qui orabant in templo Phari- 
saeus uidebat, publicanus caecus erat. Quid est: uidebat? Videntem se 
putabat; de uisione sua, hoc est de iustitia, gloriabatur. Ille autem caecus 
erat quia peccata sua confitebatur. Iactauit ille merita sua, confessus est 
iste peccata sua. Descendit iustificatus [Lk. 1814] publicanus magis quam 
ille Pharisaeus, quia Christus uenit in mundum ut qui non uident uideant 
et qui uident caeci fiant [ Jn. 9,39].”6°° By not confessing our sins and by 
asserting ‘we can see’ (Jn. 9,40-41), we retain our sins.9?? The healing of 
the man born blind is also the topic of the undated$38 sermo 136C. Once 
healed, the blind man could already see with the eyes of his body, but not 
yet with the eyes of his heart. He only did the latter when he recognised 
the Lord.?? If God indeed does not listen to sinners ( Jn. 9,31), the tax col- 
lector would have beaten his breast in vain. God listens to sinners, but the 
blind man did not yet grasp this. He was already anointed, but not capable 
of seeing. God answers sinners, orphans, the humble and the poor (Ps. 81 
(82),3), and it was the tax collector who was poor and humble. He did not 
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. 135, 6. 

. 135, 7- 

135, 8. 

Lambot 10. Rebillard: Lent, Gryson: Eastertide circa 412, Hill: after 412. 
136B, 1. 

. 136B, 1. [PLS 2 p. 793/10-21.] 

136B, 2. 

. Lambot u. Rebillard: —, Gryson: Spring. 
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dare to raise his eyes to heaven; rather he beat his breast and prayed ‘be 
merciful to me, a sinner. 

In the similarly undated sermo 60A,9*? Augustine links the humility 
of the Canaanite woman with the humility of the tax collector.9^! The 
Canaanite woman symbolises the ecclesia gentium and is an allegorical 
representation of the pagans who converted to faith.5#2 Lk. 18,13—14 is con- 
nected with Mt. 15,27-28. By accepting the Lord’s calling her a dog, the 
Canaanite woman is transformed and through her humility she ceases to 
be what the Lord called her.94? By calling himself a sinner, the tax collec- 
tor became justified and ceased to be a sinner, like the Canaanite woman. 
“Si dicendo se peccatorem iustificatur, dicendo se peccatorem destitit esse 
iam peccator. Quare? Quia descendit iustificatus publicanus magis quam 
Pharisaeus [Lk. 18,14]. Quomodo ergo iste, fatendo se peccatorem, amisit 
esse quod erat, sic et illa, fatendo se canem, amisit esse quod erat.”644 

The topic of the difference between prayers of the Pharisee and prayers 
of the tax collector rarely appears in the early writings, which focus 
instead on the tax collector's humility. A second observation is that the 
comparison with Lk 18 seldom features outside the (anti-Pelagian) enar- 
rationes and sermones. In other words, it is a frequently occurring theme 
in Augustine's preaching. This is probably due to the didactic value of 
Lk. 18,9-14 as a clear opposition with an obvious meaning. In the anti- 
Pelagian systematic treatises, this comparison receives little if any attention, 
despite Augustine's penchant for writing in a didactic and well-structured 
way. This difference may have several causes. Augustine frequently uses 
examples in his sermons, and the tax collector is a clear example. Another 
possible reason is the liturgical setting. When this pericope from Luke 
was read, it may have inspired Augustine to preach (in an anti-Pelagian 
way) on the passage in question. Anti-Pelagian homiletic expositions on 
Lk. 18,914 are thus inspired by the reading of the day. In his systematic 
anti-Pelagian tractates, however, Augustine does not feel the need to 
comment on Lk. 18,914 or to use it as an argument or reproach contra 
the Pelagians. Liturgical embeddedness may offer another explanation. 


640 s, Mai 26. Rebillard: —, Gryson: -, Deconinck: no elements for dating. 

$4! See the different studies on the Canaanite woman in Dupont, 'The Relation Between 
Pagani, Gentes and Infideles.' 

642 s, 60A, 2. 

643 s, 60A, 3. 

644 s, 60A, 4. [CCL 41Aa p. 257/121-125.] [MA1 p. 323/25-29.] 
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The tax collector and the Pharisee go to pray in the temple. Augustine’s 
sermon on this topic is situated mutatis mutandis in the same setting as 
the comparison made by Jesus. The homily takes place during the lit- 
urgy, during the eucharist or a prayer service and therefore in a church 
building, a house of prayer. In this sense, the comparison and the call 
to authentic prayer are self-evident. Using a biblical example on genuine 
prayer, Augustine sets out to exhort his listeners during the liturgy to pray 
authentically. 

According to Augustine the difference between the humble prayer of 
the tax collector and the self-aggrandising prayer of the Pharisee — which, 
as such, was not a prayer — highlights human sinfulness and hence the 
need for prayer and grace. According to Augustine, the prayer contained 
within the text of Lk. 18,9—14 reveals the sinful human condition. Because 
of this condition humaine, justification can only come from God. Prayer is 
a litmus test for the smallness of the sinful individual and the greatness of 
the merciful God. In his treatments of this passage from Luke, Augustine 
does not indicate prayer itself as a gift of grace. Within his sermons, he 
uses the tax collector mostly as an example for his audience. They should 
actively attempt to imitate his example of humble prayer. 


4.5 Lk. 181-7 


The judge's widow perseveres in prayer. 
(sermones n5, 1; 163, 12.) 


The complete parable of the widow who persists in pleading her cause to 
the unwilling judge in Lk. 181—7 seldom occurs in the oeuvre of Augus- 
tine as a whole. He does, however, quote verse 18, 1 — “oportet semper 
orare, et non deficere" - a number of times. It is also clear that it is only 
from the time of the Pelagian controversy onwards, that he makes use 
of this biblical reference. In Enarratio in Psalmum 65, 24 (412),5% more 
specifically in his commentary on Ps. 6519-20, he urges his readers to 
persevere in prayer. Many pray fervently in the initial enthusiasm of their 
conversion, but with time this earnestness in prayer tends to decrease. 
Augustine warns, however, that the 'enemy' continues to be on the alert, 
and that we must therefore persevere in prayer. He refers to the example 


645 Müller: not before 403, Zarb: Sunday in Lent 412, Rondet: 41 after June, Hombert: 
412. 
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of the widow, who ultimately received what she wanted from the judge as 
a result of her perseverance, despite the fact that he feared neither God 
nor man. "Ergo non deficiamus in oratione. Ille quod concessurus est, etsi 
differt, non aufert; securi de pollicitatione ipsius non deficiamus orando; 
et hoc ex beneficio ipsius est."5^9 Earlier in this sermon, Augustine had 
already indicated in relation to the psalm that perseverance in prayer is 
a gift of God. "Quamdiu ergo hic sumus, hoc rogemus Deum, ut non a 
nobis amoueat deprecationem nostram, et misericordiam suam; id est, ut 
perseueranter oremus, et perseueranter misereatur."647 

In Epistula 130 (411/412) Augustine provides examples for Proba to dem- 
onstrate the importance of persevering in prayer. He uses the stories ofthe 
widow and the judge from Lk. 18,1 and the man who knocks on his friend's 
door in the middle of the night (Lk. 1,5-8, without an explicit quotation 
of this comparison).9^9 He does not designate this perseverance as grace 
at this juncture, although he explains later in the letter that prayer does 
not actually make our needs known to God, who already knows them, but 
exercises our longing in such a way that our heart becomes large enough 
to receive that which God gives.9*^? Without referring to Lk. 181, Augus- 
tine returns to the need to pray without ceasing. According to him, this 
is precisely what the apostle recommends in 1 Thes. 517. He explains to 
Proba that this means that we need to long without ceasing for eternal 
life.959 Both scriptural quotations are to be found again in De haeresibus 
57 (428), in Augustine's reaction to the Massalians. In his opinion, this 
group prays in an excessive way. He admits that Lk. 18,1 and 1 Thes. 5,7 
call for unceasing prayer. But he insists that this only means that believ- 
ers should not omit assigned times of prayer on any given day, not that 
we should pray so excessively as the Massalians. De dono perseuerantiae 35 
(428/429) argues that praedestinatio is clearly to be found in the gospels. 
It is only granted to those who have been chosen - before creation — to 
come to Christ. This predestination (i.e. God's grace) is not contradicted 
by the command to believe in God (Jn. 14,10) and to persevere in prayer 
(Lk. 18,1; i.e. through human effort). 

Lk. 18,1 is also thematized in the sermones ad populum, and draws 
attention in particular to perseverance as training. Sermo 61 (around 


9^9 Enarratio in Psalmum 65, 24. [CCL 39 p. 856/25-28.] 

9^7 Enarratio in Psalmum 65, 24. [CCL 39 pp. 855/9-856/12.] 
648 Epistula 130, 15. 

649 Epistula 130, 16. Lk. 11,913; 16-17. 

$50 Epistula 130, 18. 
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412)69! maintains that the parable of the unjust judge demonstrates that 
we should never stop petitioning God,®°? just as the man received that for 
which he asked, because he continued to knock (Lk. u,5-8). Augustine 
here situates persistence in prayer in the context of God’s formation of 
humanity. God insists that the believer must ask for what is good, and 
for this reason he will also grant what the believer asks. If he is slow in 
granting a request, this does not mean that he refuses to grant his gifts, 
but that he is increasing their worth. The things for which we long are 
received with pleasure (dulcius obtinentur). If granted immediately, they 
lose their value. God does not grant them immediately, therefore, so that 
we might learn to long for great things.®5? Lk. 18,1 is mentioned in the 
same context in sermo 80 (around 410).654 God knows of our needs, even 
before we address them to him (Mt. 6,7-8: “[. . .] nolite, (inquit), multiloqui 
esse; nouit enim Pater uester quid uobis necessarium sit, priusquam petatis 
ab eo |...]").955 Nevertheless, we still need to make our requests known to 
God, for he wants us to keep on asking, seeking, knocking. He does this 
to train us. Augustine maintains that he needs to urge himself and his com- 
munity to pray. In the midst of all the evil in the world, our only hope is to 
appeal through prayer, accompanied by the belief that God will not give 
us what is not good for us.556 The theme of “training” is also to be found 
in his treatment of the Canaanite woman. Sermo 77B, 1-2 (undated)557 
establishes a link with Lk. 18,1. Christ himself trains the woman in persever- 
ance, firstly by calling her a ‘dog’ and then by praising her faith (Mt. 15,28). 
She changes from a dog to a woman, making enormous progress in one 
single moment. The Lord who calls for perseverance in prayer in Lk. 18,1 
and 1 Thes. 51617 (“semper gaudentes, sine intermissione orantes") and in 
Mt. 7,7-8 (‘petite, et dabitur uobis; quaerite, et inuenietis; pulsate, et aperi- 
etur uobis |. ..] petite, et accipietis; quaerite, et inuenietis; pulsate, et aperietur 
uobis: omnis enim qui petit accipit, et quaerens inueniet, et pulsanti 
aperietur"), initially rejects her, but does so in order to train her.558 She 


$51 Rebillard: 412—416, Gryson: circa 412, Hombert: circa 412, Deconinck: dates proposed 
by Kunzelmann (412-416) and Hombert may be correct, but their argumentation is not 
compelling. 

652 s, 61, 5. 

653 s, 61, 6. 

$5^ Rebillard: close to 410, Gryson: circa 410. 

$55 s. 8o, 2. [PL 38 c. 494/20-22.] 

656 s, 80, 2. 
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receives not only the health of her daughter, but also immortal life for 
herself, through believing in Christ. 

In addition to the reference to Lk. 181, Augustine only deals with this 
parable on two occasions. In Quaestiones euangeliorum 2, 45, 1 (399/400), 
quoting Lk. 18,5, he uses the widow as an example of unceasing prayer. In 
Enarratio in Psalmum 131, 23 (407),99? in his explanation of Ps. 131, 13-15, 
he defines what it means to be a widow in light of 1 Tim. 5,5 (“quae autem 
uere uidua est et desolata, sperauit in Dominum"),99 namely having no 
other help than God. This brings him to the following point. The entire 
church, with all its believers — old, young, married or virgin — is one sin- 
gle widow. The church stands alone in the world. But as far as her state 
as widow is concerned, help is coming. Augustine interprets the quotation 
from Lk. 18,4-5 as follows: if even the unprincipled judge listened to the 
widow in order to be rid of a tedious burden, how much more then will 
God not listen to the church that he himself has commanded to pray. 

We have thus established that Lk. 18,1 (—7) occurs infrequently outside 
of the sermon genre. Augustine uses this verse especially in the anti- 
Pelagian sermones and in sermones that are to be situated after the 
beginning of the Pelagian controversy. He employs the verse, especially 
within his homilies, to underline our human responsibility to persevere 
in prayer rather than thematizing the gift character of perseuerantia. He 
does the latter, especially toward the end of his life, in his anti-Pelagian 
writings, and attributes this perseverance explicitly to grace. In De dono 
perseuerantiae 35, he remarks that the command to persevere, as found in 
Lk. 181, does not rule out perseverance being a gift of grace. In his preach- 
ing, however, the emphasis of his exegesis of Lk. 18,1 is on our own efforts. 
The fact that Augustine does not explicitly thematize the side of grace in 
his preaching in this scriptural context, does not imply that he ignores 
or rejects it. This is evident in Enarratio in Psalmum 65, where he calls 
perseverance in prayer a beneficium. 


4.6 2 Cor. 13,7 


Oramus autem ad Deum, ne quid faciatis mali. 
(sermo 348A, 13.) 


$59 Müller: not before 405 and before 4u, Zarb: December 412, Rondet Spring 408 (or 
407)/415, Le Landais: December 414-August 415, La Bonnardière: Winter 406, before Easter 
407?, Poque: February/March 407. 
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2 Cor. 13,7 functions in sermo 348A as an argument against the Pelagian 
interpretation of the prayer of blessing. Outside sermo 348A, there is no 
further reference to 2 Cor. 13,7 in Augustine's sermons, although it does 
appear in his anti-Pelagian writings and epistulae with a clear anti-Pelagian 
intention.96! Epistula 177 (416, from Augustine, Aurelius, Alypius, Evodius 
and Possidius to Innocent against Pelagius) argues that those who pray 
Mt. 613,562 do not ask to receive this precept, but rather to be able to live 
up to it. Believers pray Mt. 6,13 so as not to sin, not to do evil. Paul prays 
in this same way for the Corinthians (2 Cor. 13,7). "Vnde satis apparet, 
quod ad non peccandum, id est ad non male faciendum, quamuis esse 
non dubitetur arbitrium uoluntatis, tamen eius potestas non sufficiat, nisi 
adiuuetur infirmitas. Ipsa igitur oratio clarissima est gratiae testificatio; 
hanc ille confiteatur et eum gaudebimus siue rectum siue correctum."663 
A distinction must be made between the law and grace. The law is only 
capable of commanding, only grace can give assistance. Augustine illus- 
trates this on the basis of combinations of scriptural references, whereby 
the first clearly gives an order to do something, while the second dem- 
onstrates that one must ask God for the capacity to do it. Ps. 36 (37),27 
commands: "declina a malo et fac bonum",6^ while 2 Cor. 13,7 makes it 
clear that we must pray not to do evil. Augustine asks Innocent: "Sicut 
ergo agnoscimus uoluntatem, cum haec praecipiuntur, sic et ipse [Pela- 
gius] agnoscat gratiam, cum petuntur."965 In Epistula 179 (416), he warns 
Bishop John of Jerusalem against Pelagius, asking the former to ask the 
latter if he accepts the idea that people must pray to God in order to 
avoid sinning. If Pelagius refuses, he is to be confronted with 2 Cor. 13,7. 
"Aperte interrogetur, utrum ei placeat orandum esse a Domino, ne pec- 
cemus. Quod si ei displicet, legatur in auribus eius apostolus dicens: ora- 
mus autem ad Deum, ne quid faciatis mali [2 Cor. 13,7]; si autem placet, 
aperte praedicet gratiam, qua iuuamur, ne ipse faciat multum mali."666 
Augustine makes use of 2 Cor. 13,7 as part of his argument in Epistula 217, 
a letter addressed to Vitalis (426—428) who had denied that coming to 
faith is a gift of God,997 and consequently denied that we must pray that 


661 The only exception is Speculum 32 (427). 2 Cor. 13,7 is quoted in a list of prescrip- 
tions from both the Old and the New Testament. 

662 See supra Mt. 6,12; 13. 
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non-believers might come to faith.668 Those who do not believe or cease 
to believe do evil. Paul asks the Corinthians in 1 Cor. 13,7 to pray that they 
may do no evil. In other words, Paul prays for faith.969 

In De gratia Christi et de peccato originali 1, 26 (418), Augustine explic- 
itly contests the following claim of Pelagius: "[...] quod possumus bene 
agere, Dei est, quod autem agimus, nostrum est [...]." 97? Not only does 
the possibility of a good intention or deed come from God, he writes, 
but the good intention and deed themselves (Phil. 213) come from God. 
According to Augustine this is evident from 2 Cor. 13,7. “[...] cum dicat 
apostolus orare se ad Deum pro eis, ad quos scribebat, ne quid mali faci- 
ant et ut quod bonum est faciant? Non enim ait: oramus [2 Cor. 13,7], ut 
possitis nihil facere mali, sed ne quid faciatis mali [2 Cor. 13,7], nec: 
ut possitis bonum facere, sed: ut bonum faciatis [2 Cor. 13,7], [...]." 67 

The verse is used in the same way in De correptione et gratia 3 (426— 
427). Without the grace of Christ we can do nothing good, neither in our 
thoughts, nor in our intentions, nor in our love, nor in our deeds. Paul 
asked God to inspire our intentions and deeds in 2 Cor. 13,7. This means 
that believers must give thanks to God that they can turn away from evil 
and do good. De correptione et gratia 10 argues that perseuerantia — the 
same perseuerantia that the Lord himself asked for Peter (Lk. 22,32) — is 
from God. If we already had this perseuerantia on account of our human- 
ity we would not have to ask it of God as the apostle did in 2 Cor. 13,7.97? 

The verse appears in a number of places in Contra Iulianum opus imper- 
fectum (429/430). Augustine reacts here against Julian's claim that grace 
only relates to the forgiveness of previous sins and is not necessary to help 
us avoid sin and avoid giving in to concupiscentia. According to Augus- 
tine, Julian thus contradicts the prayers of the saints. Why should we pray 
Mt. 6,13 if we are capable of avoiding sin on our own? Why did the apostle 
pray 2 Cor. 13,7 if liberation from sin by God only related to the forgive- 
ness of our previous sins?97? Justification, for Augustine, is not only based 
on the forgiveness of sins. God justifies sinners by forgiving their wicked 
deeds and by granting them the love they need to avoid evil and do good 
through the Holy Spirit. The apostle asked for the same perpetual help of 


668 Epistula 217, 2-3. 

669 Epistula 217, 3. 

670 Pelagius, Pro libero arbitrio 3. [CSEL 42 p. 146/15-16.] 
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the Spirit in 2 Cor. 13,7.57^ Augustine repeats that Julian only accepts grace 
if it is related to the forgiveness of sins and believes that we can justify 
ourselves after this forgiveness by our own free will and without the need 
of grace. He offers three examples that appear to suggest the contrary, and 
in which justification is asked of God in prayer. The church prays Mt. 6,3. 
The apostle prayed 2 Cor. 13,7. Christ prayed Lk. 22,32. “Isto enim modo 
gratia, ut non peccemus, facit, non quae peccauimus diluit; utroque enim 
modo adiuuat gratia, et dimittendo, quae male fecimus, et opitulando, ut 
declinemus a malis et bona faciamus.”®”> Everything ascribed to human 
will runs counter to 1 Cor. 4,7 and 1 Cor. 3,7. The apostle did not only 
give commands, he also prayed - as in 2 Cor. 13,7 - that those to whom 
he preached the gospel would not do evil.676 God directs the human will 
(Prov. 8,35 LXX) so that we do not give in to temptation. The Lord himself 
indicated in Mt. 26,41 that we must pray for this. The apostle made the 
same clear in 2 Cor. 13,7.977 Keeping the will away from sin is not giving in 
to temptation. This is only possible with the help of God. This is why the 
apostle did not say ‘we command you to do no evil’, but rather ‘we pray 
to God that you will do no evil (2 Cor. 13,7).9/? Human beings not only 
pray for the forgiveness of their previous sins, therefore, they also pray for 
the help of grace in order to avoid sinning in the future. Mt. 6,12 prays 
for previous sins, while Mt. 6,13 asks for assistance in no longer sin- 
ning. The apostle instructed the same in 2 Cor. 13,7. "Quod si ita esset in 
potestate, quomodo fuit ante peccatum, priusquam esset natura humana 
uitiata; non utique posceretur orando, sed agendo potius teneretur."679 
In terms of chronology (and content) the verse clearly does not appear 
outside the Pelagian controversy, and within the sermones as a whole it 
is particularly rare. In this sense, the use of 2 Cor. 13,7 in sermo 348A is 
unique. In other words, what we have discovered here is an anti-Pelagian 
topos that does not occur in the sermones outside sermo 348A. Augustine 
uses the verse — as he does Mt. 6,13, but less frequently - to point to the 
need to pray that we might avoid doing evil, and to the need for support- 
ive grace in avoiding sin. 2 Cor. 13,7 does not clarify what prayer is as such, 
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but illustrates on the basis of prayer both our personal inability to avoid 
sin and our need of divine help in doing so. 


5. CONCLUSION 


The secondary literature on the subject of prayer in Augustine reveals 
how he reflected on the nature and purpose thereof as conforming 
human desires to God. It also appears from the studies in question that 
he considered prayer to be a grace, a gift of God. The Lord's Prayer in 
Mt. 6,9-13 was for him the pre-eminent prayer. Within the Pelagian con- 
troversy, the subject of prayer, and in particular the Lord's Prayer, acquired 
an extraordinary significance, functioning as an argument against the idea 
that it is possible to live this earthly life without sin. In contrast to the 
less exhaustive approach of Th. Maschke and R. H. Weaver, the present 
chapter implemented a more systematic study of the presence of the 
theme of prayer in Augustine's preaching. In many respects, the unique 
treatment of this theme uncovered in the sermons complements the basic 
intuition of the otherwise succinct contributions of J.-A. Vinel and A.-M. 
La Bonnardière. 

Our analysis of five of Augustine's core sermons reveals that he returns 
to the subject of prayer at different times and within the different phases 
of the Pelagian controversy. The kernel of this treatment — prayer as tes- 
tifying to the sinful condition of all human beings - is already present 
in sermo n5, at the beginning of the controversy, but becomes gradually 
stronger as sermones 348A and 181 show. In these five sermons — and also 
within the broader anti-Pelagian corpus, as became evident in our com- 
parative study of the scriptural quotations -, Augustine does not so much 
treat the essence of prayer, rather he analyzes prayer as a ‘symptom’, 
The existence of human prayer, and especially our need to pray, points 
to human weakness. Human beings need grace to receive forgiveness, to 
avoid sin. The cause of this need lies in human sinfulness, i.e. in original 
sin and the post-baptismal sinfulness of every human being. 

Sermo 115 and 351 illustrate the biblical point of departure of the ser- 
mones. In sermo n5, Augustine approaches the theme of prayer on the 
basis of two biblical examples, namely the widow who persists in prayer 
(Lk. 181—7) and the tax collector who prays humbly (Lk. 18,10-14). Prayer in 
itself is not the main theme of the sermon. The two biblical examples 
are anti-Pelagian in nature. The example of the widow teaches us that 
we have to pray so that our faith will not fail. In other words, it points 
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to faith as grace. The Pharisee exemplifies self-justification, a reproach 
Augustine repeatedly addressed to the Pelagians. Apparently, human 
beings have a fundamental need for prayer. While sermo 15 emphasises 
the fact that human beings have to pray and as such express dependence 
vis-à-vis divine grace, it does not state explicitly that the very possibility 
of praying is already given to human beings by God. Sermo 351 testifies 
to a similar biblical structure. Augustine explains the difference between 
the tax collector and the Pharisee in Lk. 1810-14, namely repentance, of 
which there are three kinds. The second responds to Mt. 6,12. This verse 
expresses residual sinfulness after baptism. Prayer, and in particular that 
of Mt. 6,12, appears here within the broader context of the continuing 
sinfulness of human beings. Prayer itself as form of grace is not treated. 

Sermo 348A illustrates the influence of concrete facts, the ecclesial 
Sitz-im-Leben, on the content of a sermon. Augustine alludes to details 
and developments related to the first phase of the Pelagian contro- 
versy. The subject of prayer is introduced here as an indictment against 
Pelagianism. According to Augustine, the ‘Pelagians’ make prayer mean- 
ingless and redundant by insisting on the sufficiency of human nature, that 
additional grace is unnecessary. His answer is that prayer and Mt. 612213 
demonstrate the very opposite, namely the sinfulness of all human beings. 
Prayer, in other words, gives expression to our fundamental dependence 
as human beings. The sermon does not thematize the idea that human 
beings are also dependent when it comes to prayer. Sermo 348A provides 
us with information on the preacher-audience relationship and the early 
reception history of Pelagianism in North Africa. The sermon in question 
reveals that information from the East had caused a degree of commotion 
in Hippo, such that Augustine felt obliged to talk about it in his homily. 
This is something quite rare in his sermones. It might also be reasonable 
to conclude that when he referred to names in reviewing this information, 
they may have been familiar to the (broader) public (in Hippo). 

Sermo 181 demonstrates that sermons can be very polemical-rhetorical 
in tone. The Pelagians are not only named, but — in contrast to sermo 
348A, for instance, in which Augustine still hoped for their conversion, 
and sermo 115, in which no names are mentioned — Augustine even rails at 
them, describing them as foris, standing outside the church. This expres- 
sion might serve as a chronological indication that the sermon in question 
was delivered after the African condemnations and probably also after the 
papal confirmation thereof in 416. It also testifies, however, to an inner 
hardening on Augustine's part. In this context, the prayer of Mt. 6,12 func- 
tions as an anti-Pelagian argument among other scriptural quotations, 
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including 1 Jn. 1,8-9 and Eph. 5,25-27. These scriptural quotations sup- 
port his appeal for the admission of human sinfulness, the main subject 
of the sermon. Prayer illustrates sinfulness. The grace dimension of prayer 
as such, however, is not treated at this juncture. 

Sermo 114 is a clear example of a pastorally oriented sermo in which anti- 
Pelagian ideas are touched upon, but without the intention of engaging in 
explicit polemic. This sermon is constructed along biblical lines and follows 
an evident logic. It is an exhortation to forgiveness and it is thus unsurpris- 
ing that Mt. 612 is employed in this context. Augustine's explanation of 
Mt. 6,12 is characteristic of his anti-Pelagian polemic, emphasizing that the 
verse is a specific expression of human sinfulness. While this explanation 
is typical of his anti-Pelagian writings and sermones, the polemical tone is 
more or less absent in sermo 114. The theme can thus be said to be present 
in a more reflexive manner. In this sense, sermo 114 also serves as an argu- 
ment for the continuity of Augustine's use of Mt. 6,12, a continuity not only 
evident before and after 411/412 — as La Bonnardiére has argued - but also 
inside and outside the controversy. The sermo does not allude to the prayer 
for forgiveness in Mt. 6,12 as a gift of grace from God. 

Our study of the presence of the theme of prayer within the corpus 
of the anti-Pelagian sermones has confirmed our assessment of these five 
core sermons. Firstly, it appears that Augustine's introduction, in which 
he expresses his need for the prayers of those present to be able to preach 
well, is a captatio beneuolentiae, proper to the genre. Secondly, prayer in 
the sermons forms the connecting element between the subjects of faith 
and sin. Human beings need to pray to come to faith and to be able to 
struggle against sin. Awareness of being ill and sinful — the insight of the 
tax collector — compels human beings to pray to the medicus. This is pre- 
eminently the prayer of Mt. 6,2. More particularly, the prayer is directed 
against concupiscentia and as such it reveals the lasting presence thereof 
in human beings. The concupiscentia approach is typical for the years 
416-417. In other words, prayer in the anti-Pelagian sermones expresses 
human dependence on God in the struggle against concupiscentia. Augus- 
tine, however, does not allude to the fact that believers themselves are 
already dependent on God for this prayer. 

The disadvantage of cataloguing individual biblical verses in Augus- 
tine's oeuvre — and in particular Mt. 6,9; 12; 13 — is that repetition is 
unavoidable in such an inventory. This is due on the one hand to Augus- 
tine himself, who repeats the said verses together with his explanation 
thereof, including appropriate variations and nuances. On the other hand, 
such inventories offer us a much clearer picture of the meaning of the 
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said verses within Augustine's writings, revealing the diverse contexts in 
which the verses function as well as the various combinations in which 
they appear with other biblical verses. 

Mt. 6,9 occurs for the most part in sermons - from all periods — and 
in the anti-Pelagian writings. The common denominator here, therefore, is 
the anti-Pelagian sermones. Outside the context of the Pelagian contro- 
versy, the verse is used by Augustine in the first instance to refer to the 
adoptive fatherhood of God. Furthermore, it is not a prayer calling for 
God's sanctification, but a prayer in which we ask to be able to see God 
as holy and be sanctified ourselves. This interpretation of the verse is 
also evident in the anti-Pelagian context, namely as an indication of our 
human impotence. In this context, Mt. 6,9 is frequently linked with Mt. 
6,12, thus associating it with human sinfulness and the related need to pray 
for divine forgiveness. The same can be said of Mt. 6,3, a verse that occurs 
almost exclusively in proximity to Mt. 6,12. In contrast to Mt. 6,9, Mt. 6,13 
is not employed in the broader context, outside the Pelagian controversy. 
The verse is almost completely absent prior to the Pelagian contro- 
versy and is more or less exclusively cited in an anti-Pelagian context. In 
association with Mt. 6,12, it implies that concupiscentia — as impulse to sin — 
does not disappear after baptism. The presence of Lk. 181(—7) follows the 
anti-Pelagian pattern of Mt. 6,13. Lk. 181(—7) is mentioned almost exclu- 
sively in anti-Pelagian sermones and sermones after 411/412. It functions 
as an appeal for perseverance in prayer, a human task that God puts to 
the test. Augustine does not thematize the idea that perseverance is also 
made possible by God in relation to this verse. Mt. 6,9 and Lk. 183(-7), 
in other words, are important quotations in the (anti-Pelagian) sermones. 
2 Cor. 13,7 is likewise a typically anti-Pelagian biblical quotation, although 
it is by contrast almost completely absent from the sermon genre, occur- 
ring more or less exclusively within the anti-Pelagian writings and letters 
exhibiting a similar inclination. Sermo 348A is an exception in this regard. 
In terms of its content, the verse is treated here in line with its treatment 
in other anti-Pelagian writings. It alludes to our need to pray in order to 
avoid sin and to come to faith. In so doing, it exposes our need for grace. 

The lion's share of our scriptural analysis focused on Mt. 6,12. Augus- 
tine quotes this verse continually. In his non-polemical early writings 
and homilies it serves as an exhortation to forgive others rooted in our 
covenant with God (‘forgive and be forgiven’). Within this category, no 
emphasis is initially placed on our ongoing need for forgiveness because 
of our ongoing sinfulness. In the early sermones, Mt. 6,12 specifies the 
forgiveness of others as the condition for receiving forgiveness. Augustine 
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likewise alludes to this verse — especially in his series of Lenten homilies 
on the Lord's Prayer (56—59) — as a remedy for daily post-baptismal sins, 
although the emphasis is not yet placed on the unavoidable character of 
these sins. The verse also figures in a polemical context outside the Pela- 
gian controversy. Augustine accuses the Manicheans and Donatists — as 
he would later accuse the Pelagians — of being unable to pray Mt. 612 with 
sincerity. All three movements did not believe in principle in the content 
of Mt. 6,12 and were thus being inconsistent when they prayed it. As with 
infant baptism, the adage lex orandi, lex credendi likewise applies here. 
Augustine observes that the Manicheans, Donatists and Pelagians pray 
the words of Mt. 6,12 and invites them to be consistent and to believe in 
its content. It is in this sense that the combination of Mt. 6,12 and 1 Jn. 1,8 
is employed in the anti-Donatist Ad Cresconium, also prior to 411/412. The 
use of the same combination in De sancta uirginitate can also be desig- 
nated as polemical since it is directed against the opinions of Jovinian. 
The polemical use of Mt. 6,12 against the Manicheans and Donatists, as 
well as the early use thereof in combination with 1 Jn. 1,8, gives expres- 
sion to the generally sinful condition of all human beings, but does not 
yet state explicitly that it is impossible for human beings to avoid sin after 
baptism. The verse is also employed to highlight mutual forgiveness in 
non-polemical writings, tractatus, enarrationes and sermones after 411/412. 
In this category of writings, the mutual forgiveness aspect of the verse is 
supplemented with an aspect characteristic of the controversy with the 
Pelagians, namely as a reference to the permanent sinfulness of believers 
on earth after baptism. The latter focus is to be found in dozens of refer- 
ences to the verse in the anti-Pelagian writings, letters, sermones, tractatus 
and enarrationes. It would appear to be a favourite anti-Pelagian argu- 
ment for Augustine. It is interesting to observe in this context that he 
employs Mt. 6,12 in his Retractationes with the precise intention of eradi- 
cating the least semblance of a (proto-)Pelagian interpretation of Eph. 
5,25-27 in his early writings. We can observe with respect to the general 
anti-Pelagian use of Mt. 6,12 in Augustine's oeuvre that he does not appear 
to be preoccupied with the question whether prayer is a gift. He concen- 
trates rather on the rationale behind prayer, namely sin. In this sense, 
the use of Mt. 612 in the anti-Pelagian sermones is in line with its use 
in the anti-Pelagian tractates. 

Mt. 6,12 thus represents a firm argument in support of continuity in 
Augustine's thought in general and in his sermones in particular. La Bon- 
nardiére’s conclusion on the relationship between 1 Jn. 1,8 and Mt. 6,12 
is thereby reinforced. Firstly, her conclusion is confirmed that for this 
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verse — and perhaps for Augustine’s thought in general - too much atten- 
tion is focused on the Pelagian controversy as a turning point in and key 
to Augustine's thought. We have observed in the present chapter, more- 
over, that Mt. 6,12 is brought to bear against the Manicheans and Jovinian 
via a similar basic reasoning. Secondly, the extensive use of Mt. 6,12 has 
demonstrated that in order to understand a controversy, one must not 
only examine specifically polemical writings, but also the sermon genre. 
Mt. 6,12 serves to illustrate Augustine's continuity not only in terms of 
chronology and controversy, but also throughout the various genres 
he employed. Mt. 6,12 serves as a primary argument in the polemical — 
especially anti-Pelagian — writings. But Augustine also uses it for a much 
broader public. The imagery he draws upon in his homiletic explana- 
tions of Mt. 6,12 testifies to the fact that he is addressing a wider audi- 
ence. Examples include his description of human weakness as a sinking 
ship that had to be pumped empty - a theme with which the inhabitants 
of a port city such as Hippo would not have been unfamiliar — and his 
comparison of the struggle between the spirit and the flesh with mari- 
tal strife — which would not have fallen on deaf ears. Indeed, the same 
observation can be made with respect to his letters. The verse not only 
figures in his correspondence with theologians, bishops, and people like 
Proba (epistula 130), all of them familiar with the finer points of theologi- 
cal discourse, it also features in epistula 265 to a laywoman by the name 
of Seleuciana and in epistula 185 to a ‘soldier’ named Boniface. 
Continuity is also confirmed by our analysis of another biblical verse, 
namely Lk. 18,10-14. Augustine already employs this quotation as an indict- 
ment against the superbia of the Donatists and he uses the same quota- 
tion in precisely the same way against the ‘Pelagians’. The late use of this 
passage is confined for the most part to the sermon genre, and more spe- 
cifically to sermons with an anti-Pelagian bias. The superbia of the Phari- 
sees are akin to those of the Pelagians who claim, according to Augustine, 
to be able to achieve iustitia unaided. This is a clearly anti-Pelagian hom- 
iletic theme, to be found in several sermones and enarrationes. Within 
the sermon context it is often associated with the medicus motif and 
with other biblical figures. Augustine alludes, for example, to similarities 
between the prayer of the tax collector and that of the Canaanite woman, 
and to the contrast between the redemption of the tax collector and the 
incomprehension of the man born blind with regard to God's inclination 
to forgive. The use of Lk. 1810-14 has no parallels, however, in the anti- 
Pelagian writings. It functions in the sermons as a call to humbly confess 
our human imperfection. The gratia status of prayer is not discussed. 
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Augustine sheds particular light on divine grace via the topic of prayer, 
but he does not apply it to prayer itself. We have observed that he almost 
completely neglects to thematize prayer, especially in his preaching, as 
being part of God's grace, part of his initiative and permanent support. 
In his sermones — and by extension the entire sermon genre — Augustine 
exhorts his audience to pray and to humbly persevere in prayer. Prayer — 
although nowhere formulated in such strong terms - is part rather of our 
human freedom and is a human duty. This can perhaps be explained on 
the basis of the pastoral intention of the sermones. In contrast to the sys- 
tematic explanations and the anti-Pelagian tractates, we also observed 
that the said pastoral intention is confirmed in the scriptural comparisons. 
While the treatment of prayer is more or less parallel in the anti-Pelagian 
writings and sermones — which was evident from our study of Mt. 6,(9;) 
12-13 — Lk. 181—7 and 9-14 revealed a difference. Augustine uses Lk. 18,1-7 
almost exclusively in sermons, particularly as an exhortation to persever- 
ance in prayer. The duty to persevere — while in the treatises he tends to 
speak of the gratia perseuerantiae — is evidently a (specifically) pastoral 
concern, limited primarily to Augustine's homiletic activities. His homi- 
lies, moreover, also make grateful use of the image of the humble prayer 
of the tax collector, although he appears not to need the image as an 
argument within his systematic explanations. The same pastoral context, 
in which preaching served to activate and motivate the good Christian 
life, may explain the virtual absence of reference to 2 Cor. 13,7 — we must 
pray to avoid evil, something we cannot do on our own - in Augustine's 
preaching. The idea that we need God's help in the struggle against evil, 
and that we must turn to God for this help in prayer, features with con- 
siderable frequency in Augustine's homilies, his homiletic treatment of 
Mt. 62-13 being a case in point. Nevertheless, we have observed that 
2 Cor. 13,7, a verse with a very specific anti-Pelagian usage, is more or less 
absent in the sermones. 

The theme of prayer is present in a unique way in the anti-Pelagian ser- 
mones ad populum. Augustine does not thematize the gratia orationis, but 
places the emphasis rather on the duty to pray humbly. This runs parallel 
to his treatment of fides in the anti-Pelagian sermones. Faith and prayer in 
the systematic tractates represent an explicit gratia topic. Both are initi- 
ated, made possible, supported and brought to a good end by God. This 
thematization with respect to both subjects tends, however, to be absent 
in the anti-Pelagian sermones. For an audience of (for the most part) 
believers, Augustine apparently did not consider it necessary to thematize 
the topic of faith as grace. The same appears to be true with respect to the 
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explicit thematization of prayer as grace within the sermon context, part 
of a liturgical prayer service. The gratia topics of faith and grace are in fact 
subordinate in the sermones to what we might consider in the meantime 
to be Augustine's most important anti-Pelagian homiletic theme: the con- 
fession of our personal sinfulness and the consequent humble acceptance 
of our need of God's grace. The same parallel, moreover, can be observed 
with respect to the other anti-Pelagian liturgical argument, namely that of 
infant baptism. For Augustine, prayer and infant baptism are an expres- 
sion of human sinfulness and thus confirm our absolute human need 
of God's unremitting initiative and divine assistance. In short, the time 
has now come to explore what exactly Augustine has to say in his anti- 
Pelagian sermones about sin and about original sin. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE THEME OF HUMAN SINFULNESS IN THE ANTI-PELAGIAN 
SERMONES AD POPULUM 


In the first chapter of the present volume, reference was made to the sin of 
disbelief. The second chapter spoke of the peccatum originale as the reason 
behind the baptismus paruulorum. In the previous chapter it became clear 
that the purpose of prayer was to ask forgiveness for past sins and assis- 
tance in avoiding future sins. In short, in our discussion of gratia related 
themes in the preceding chapters, an intrinsic structure surrounding a sin- 
gle central core became evident within the anti-Pelagian sermones: human 
sinfulness. Augustine's interpretation of the human condition resulted 
in a specific interpretation of the relationship between human freedom 
and divine grace, a theme treated in the fourth chapter. Given the fact 
that human peccatum would appear to be the central theme in the anti- 
Pelagian sermones as a whole, the present fifth and final chapter will be the 
most extensive thus far. The chapter will be divided into four parts. First, 
we offer a sketch of Augustine's understanding of sin and human sinful- 
ness in globo. Second, we turn our attention to the words of the preacher 
himself, starting with a summary of the associations between the theme 
of human sinfulness and the themes and core sermons explored in the 
previous chapters. The analysis of eight sermons from the anti-Pelagian 
corpus will be central to the second part of the chapter and the secondary 
literature in this regard will also be explored in detail. The analysis will 
be preceded by an excursus examining the theme of sin in four earlier 
sermones. A further excursus will present anti-Pelagian sermones 151-156, 
a series of sermons that offer commentary on Rom. 7,5-8,17. In the third 
part of the chapter, the presence and treatment of peccatum throughout 
the anti-Pelagian sermones will be examined. In part four of the chapter, a 
number of scriptural quotations that have an important role to play in the 
treatment of the topic of sin in the anti-Pelagian sermones will be located 
within the framework of Augustine's writings as a whole. 


1. AUGUSTINE'S CONCEPT OF SIN 


It goes without saying that the theological concept of sin is evident through- 
out Augustine’s thought. In the most general terms, sin for Augustine 
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implies our (intentional) turning away from God. In this broad sense, 
peccatum is associated with malum, the reversal of the original order of 
creation in which the Creator stands above creation and created beings. 
Sin is turning aside from love of God and embracing love of creation. The 
significance of peccatum and malum as falling under human responsibility 
is present in Augustine’s writings from the very outset. His initial reac- 
tions in this regard were against the dualism of the Manicheans. Sin is an 
inclination to nothing, since humankind was created ex nihilo! Augustine 
also underlines human responsibility with regard to sin in his efforts to 
refute Manichaeism, insisting that God cannot be considered the auctor 
mali. Augustine describes his own experience of sin in the (second book 
of) the Confessiones. In his analysis of the ‘theft of the pears’, he points 
to what motivates sin — sinning for the sake of sinning, trespassing for 
the sake of trespassing —, the social character of sin and the superbia — 
considering oneself independent of God — and the origins of sin. Within 
the Donatist controversy, the central question was the potential influence 
of the sinfulness of ministers of the sacraments on their administration 
thereof. According to Augustine, there is no such influence? 

The question of sin became central in the Pelagian controversy, espe- 
cially whether or not sin can be said to be completely independent of 
human free will. A major debate is evident among Augustine scholars as 
to how Augustine understood sin in his earlier writings (prior to 396), 
such as in De libero arbitrio and in Ad Simplicianum. Does he believe sin 
at that moment to be nothing more than an individual free choice of evil 
over good? Or is there already an innate inclination that prevents us from 
ever being without sin? In other words, is Augustine's (‘more mature’) 
teaching on original sin already present in his early writings?? Although 
the idea of human solidarity in sin is not absent from his earlier writ- 
ings, Augustine elaborates the idea of peccatum originale in a mainly sys- 
tematic-theoretical fashion in his contestation of the Pelagian claim that 


! The metaphysical possibility of sin is to be found in the idea of creation ex nihilo. The 
human person is created de nihilo, non de Deo, i.e. mutable and not immutable. ‘Nihilo’, 
however, is not a power or a substance, it is simply not-God. This idea runs counter to 
the dualism of the Manicheans. The consequence of creation ex nihilo is a potential turn- 
ing away from God. This does not imply, however, that everything created de nihilo can 
sin. Only rational beings can sin. Creation ex nihilo is the negative precondition for sin; 
human freedom is its positive precondition. For Augustine, Adam's ultimate decision to 
sin remains incomprehensible. 

2 J. Wetzel, ‘Sin,’ in: A. D. Fitzgerald (ed.), Augustine through the Ages, 800-802. 

3 See our summary of the continuity debate in chapter 1 (status quaestionis). 
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holiness — i.e. life without sin — is possible during this earthly existence. 
He observes in De libero arbitrio (I&lIa: 387/388; IIb&III: 391-395) that 
there are two sorts of sin: sin that is entirely the result of our own uoluntas 
and the sin brought about by ignorantia and difficultas (bearing in mind that 
the human person is ‘marked’ by concupiscentia). In the second instance, 
we are not completely responsible for sinning. Sin here is the result of 
human nature's punished state (poena peccati). According to Augustine, 
this analysis runs parallel with the double use of the concept natura. On 
the one hand, we can speak of nature in the sense of humankind being 
created good by God. On the other hand, nature is also in a punished state. 
While this schema does not specifically elaborate Augustine's teaching on 
(the transmission of) original sin, it is nevertheless beginning to approach 
it. At this juncture, Augustine does not in fact look beyond the perspec- 
tive of individual sin and its punishment. Ignorantia and difficultas are 
the result of our own sinful choices. At the end of De libero arbitrio, writ- 
ten around 395, Augustine suggests that the said ignorantia and difficultas 
have an 'inherited character, that all of Adam's sons and daughters inherit 
them. At the same time, however, the document continues to emphasise 
sin as an individual choice, which may perhaps explain why Pelagius and 
Julian of Aeclanum were so interested in it. Ad Simplicianum (396[-398]), 
Augustine's first work as a bishop) is the result of his study of Paul around 
the mid-390s. The work clearly refers to humanity as a massa peccati, as a 
uasa irae. In other words, since the fall of Adam we as human beings have 
evidently shared a degree of solidarity in sin with one another in the form 
of the concupiscentia carnalis.4 Ad Simplicianum states for the first time 
that sin is not only about our own responsibility for our own deeds. From 
Ad Simplicianum onwards, Augustine argues that human beings no longer 
possess the absolute freedom (of the will) not to sin without the grace 
of God. This is precisely the idea behind original sin. From the Pelagian 
controversy onwards, he explicitly states that human beings are always 
sinful, even newborn infants, if we bear in mind that they share a common 
sinfulness in addition to their individual sins. This common sinfulness 
is the result of the free choice of the first human being, although it lies 


^ "In Simpl. 12 ist der Kern der augustinischen Erbsündenlehre entwickelt; in der 
Folgezeit kam es zu Prázisierungen, besonders in Auseinandersetzung mit Pelagius und 
Caelestius, die jede Theorie eines 'Erbschadens' oder einer Erbsünde bestritten, sowie 
Julian von Aeclanum, der Augustin aufgrund seiner Thesen zur concupiscentia man- 
ichäischen Rigorismus vorwarf.” W. Lohr, 'Sündenlehre, V. H. Drecoll, Augustin Handbuch, 


499-506, 502. 
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outside the liberum arbitrium of his descendents.? More specifically, pec- 
catum originale for Augustine means our participation as human beings in 
the sin of Adam, in the first sin that is transmitted to all human beings 
through procreation. Christ — not engendered by human procreation — 
is without sin. From the beginning of his episcopacy, and certainly from 
the Pelagian controversy onwards, Augustine insists that Adam had the 
original freedom not to sin. After the fall of Adam, every human being is 
born with a sinful disposition. Without God’s grace, it is impossible for 
human beings to willingly turn away from sin. Fallen humanity is thus 
sinful in two ways: in relation to its own freely chosen sins (in imitation 
of Adam) and as a consequence of original sin, according to which human 
beings belong to the massa damnata from birth onwards. “Augustine’s 
mature teaching on original sin has four dimensions: (1) Adam’s sin and 
its punishment (concupiscence) are inherited; (2) the infant soul is guilty; 
(3) infant sins are real (not just by analogy); (4) baptism is the necessary 
means of salvation for all, including infants.”6 

Paul Rigby points to five potential sources that may have influenced 
Augustine on the issue of original sin. For Augustine, these sources serve 
as arguments to corroborate the existence of the peccatum originale. As 
we observed, he finds grounds in Paul for the existence of original sin, 
especially in Romans 7 and 9 and 1 Corinthians 15. He also finds elements 
in the church Fathers that confirm his own intuitions.’ The liturgical prac- 
tice of baptising in remissionem peccatorum likewise functions for him as a 
strong argument, and his reflections on his own sinfulness and the moral 
and physical suffering of (personally innocent) newborn infants further 
reinforce his convictions.? 

Peccatum originale stands both for the sin of Adam (superbia) and for 
the consequences thereof passed down to his descendents. For his descen- 
dents it signifies the guilty state in which all human beings are born. 


5 Lohr, 'Sündenlehre,' 499-506. Wetzel, ‘Sin.’ Drecoll, ‘Gratia, 194-226. 

$ P. Rigby, ‘Original Sin,’ in: A. D. Fitzgerald (ed.), Augustine through the Ages, 607—614, 
608. 

7 P. Rigby sketches the prior history of the concept of peccatum originale. "The influ- 
ence of tradition on Augustine is disputed. Some maintain that Augustine invented the 
doctrine (Turmel 1901, 404; Gross 1960, 218). Most do not agree, affirming the influence 
of Origen, Tertullian, Cyprian, Ambrose, and the Greeks (Bonner 1968, 244; Rondet 1972, 
109-45). Following Buonaiuti and Pincherle, TeSelle underlines the influence of Ambro- 
siaster and especially Tyconius (1970, 157). Babcock questions Tyconius's influence (1979, 
67—74). De Simone (1980) rejects Beatrice's thesis (1978) on the influence of Encratist and 
Messalianist spirituality.” Rigby, ‘Original Sin,’ 607. 

8 Rigby, ‘Original Sin,’ 607-608. 
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Mortalitas, ignorantia, and difficultas on the one hand, and the concupis- 
centia carnalis, the conflict between the fleshly and the spiritual on the 
other, are the result of this guilty state. On account of this same guilty 
state, moreover, (innocent) infants must also be baptised in remissionem 
peccatorum because ‘all have sinned in Adam’ and all have died in the one 
sin of Adam.? Augustine observes that the baptism of infants is a recog- 
nised reality. In his opinion this must point to a fundamental underlying 
reason, and the reason is original sin. This is the basic idea of De peccato- 
rum meritis et remissione peccatorum et de baptismo paruulorum (411-412). 
Baptism grants access to the regnum caelorum and wipes away guilt (rea- 
tus), although concupiscentia remains as an urge or inclination, making 
baptised individuals prone to personal sin. Impeccantia is made impos- 
sible by ignorantia and infirmitas. Paruuli are also wounded by Adam.!9 
The uitium naturae is passed on via procreation.! De natura et gratia (415) 
describes the work of gratia as a healing of the natura uitiata (uitium ex 
originali peccato) and the restoration of this disturbed nature. De gratia 
Christi et de peccato originali (418) underlines the necessity of the baptis- 
mus paruulorum in order to set infants free from the sin inherited from 
Adam, i.e. the guilt of Adam passed on via concupiscentia. Infants, after 
all, likewise belong to the massa perditionis. 

Julian of Aeclanum considered Augustine's doctrine of original sin as 
Manichean. The ('technical') consequences of original sin for sexuality 
and procreation are debated in the second phase of the Pelagian contro- 
versy, namely with Julian of Aeclanum: the transmission of the peccatum 
originale of Adam per generationem, in the male semen and in the concu- 
piscentia carnis of the act of sexual procreation. Augustine developed his 
doctrine of original sin in dialogue with his doctrine of grace:!* because of 
original sin it is impossible for humanity to turn away from sin completely 
on the basis of one's own will; the gratia Christi is needed. 

In general terms, concupiscentia is a proclivity, a desire that can be either 
good or bad. Good concupiscentia, for example, is the desire for wisdom 
(sapientia) and the concupiscentia spiritus aduersus carnem. Augustine 
observes, nevertheless, that concupiscentia is mostly employed in the 


9 Cf. infra Augustine's reading of Rom. 5,12c: “in quo omnes peccauerunt.” 

10 Cf. ss. 293-294. 

H Cf. s. 294, 14. 

1? "Augustin entwickelte seine Sündenlehre im Zusammenhang mit seiner Gnadenlehre. 
Entscheidend ist dabei die Enstehung der Lehre von der Erbsünde, die ein unverzichtbares 
Element der augustinischen Gnadenlehre darstellt." Lohr, ‘Siindenlehre,’ 498. 
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pejorative sense, a reality he finds confirmed in the Scriptures and in the 
North African theological tradition (Tertullian, Cyprian). Concupiscentia 
is thus a quality that can be either good or bad, but mostly has nega- 
tive connotations. Where concupiscentia cannot be explicitly qualified as 
good, then it should be understood in the bad and negative sense. Concu- 
piscentia mala or concupiscentia carnis stands for our every sinful desire 
as human beings. Augustine observes a disposition to sin in fallen human- 
ity, an inclination he designates with the term concupiscentia. Examples 
of bad concupiscentia include the desire for knowledge for its own sake 
(scientia) and not because of God (sapientia), the desire to be feared and 
loved by others, to dominate them. Concupiscentia is given expression par 
excellence in sexual lust (libido, uoluptas). Concupiscentia in se is not the 
sin itself, but the occasion of sin or the temptation to commit sin, also 
among baptised Christians.? As a concept, concupiscentia plays an impor- 
tant role in Augustine's reflections on sin and original sin. In his early 
writings, concupiscentia is not necessarily related explicitly to the pecca- 
tum originale. In the Confessiones, for example, concupiscentia is used to 
designate the irrational (sometimes even malicious) behaviour of infants,'^ 
his own uncontrollable urge to steal pears,! and the postponement of his 
own conversion as a result of a guilty habit.!6 In the anti-Pelagian writings, 
concupiscentia is associated for the most part with original sin. Original 
sin, original guilt and concupiscentia form a triad that Augustine does not 
always distinguish explicitly. When he does do so, then he argues that 
concupiscentia — as inner disharmony, as inclination to sin — is the con- 
sequence of the first sin of humankind. This concupiscentia and the guilt 
resulting from the first sin are passed on from generation to generation 
through procreation. Original guilt disappears at baptism but concupiscen- 
tia remains." As such, concupiscentia is not a sin in itself, but a cause of 
sin. Concupiscentia remains as an inclination to sin.!? 

The discussion between Julian and Augustine is focused on the mean- 
ing of concupiscentia. According to Julian, concupiscentia is a natural 
phenomenon made possible by procreation. M. Lamberigts demonstrates, 
on the other hand, that Augustine associates concupiscentia with original 


13 Bonner, ‘Concupiscentia.’ 

14 Confessiones 8, 10, 22. 

15 Confessiones 2, 9, 17. 

16 Confessiones 8, 5, 10-12. 

De gratia Christi et de peccato originali 2, 44. 

Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum 1, 13, 26-27. Cf. Burnell, ‘Concupiscence,’ 224-226. 
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sin and interprets it negatively. Adam's state prior to the fall was good. 
Adam was created good and with a perfect nature by the good Creator. 
In other words, death, suffering, ignorance and the inner conflict of the 
flesh — i.e. the concupiscentia contra spiritum — were not a feature of 
human existence at that time. Adam was created with an absolute free 
will to opt for God, the posse non peccare.?? Sexual intercourse was also a 
feature of life in paradise, but sine concupiscentia mala, without disturb- 
ing inner harmony?! Adam sinned, however, and did not fulfil his task. 
The nature of his sin was an auersio a Deo, conuersio ad creaturam. The 
essence of the fall consists of superbia, the one-sided love of self instead 
of the love of God. By his own free choice, Adam thus wounded human 
nature that had originally been created good by God. This is the bona 
natura uitiata, bona as created good by God, uitiata as wounded by the 
fall 22 The consequences of the fall were death,?? the loss of the posse non 


19 Lamberigts, De polemiek, Part II, Vol. I, 2-144. 

What follows here is a brief summary of Lamberigts's analysis of Augustine's interpre- 
tation of concupiscentia and peccatum originale in the debate with Julian. For the many 
references to Augustine's writings and to further (secondary) literature, see Lamberigts, De 
polemiek, Part II, Vol. II, 2-150. 

20 This posse non peccare implies a posse non mori, a virtual immortality. Adam was 
charged not to sin so that the non posse peccare could be achieved. This would result in 
a non posse mori (actual immortality). Adam was thus not created mortal, but he could 
die because he could sin. If Adam had not sinned he would not have died and would in 
fact have achieved the higher stage of actual immortality. His body would then have been 
transformed into an immutable and spiritual body. The posse non mori excludes suffering 
from paradise. Suffering is a (punitive) consequence of sin. Suffering in paradise would be 
a violation of the original happiness and inner harmony of humankind. 

21 Either there was no concupiscentia (cf. Gn. 2,25: ‘And the man and his wife were both 
naked, and were not ashamed"), or the concupiscentia carnis or libido was obedient to the 
will. Then it was a good concupiscentia, beneficial for the body. There is thus a difference 
in concupiscentia before and after the fall. Assuming that concupiscentia was possible prior 
to the fall, original sin cannot therefore be identified with concupiscentia. It is only after 
418/419 that Augustine explores the possibility of a paradisiacal concupiscentia. 

22 This concerns a voluntary sin committed by a good nature. The will and nature of 
Adam were created good, although Adam was not compelled by God to persevere in his 
good will and nature. Before the fall, Adam was capable of obeying God without difficulty 
and was likewise capable of persevering in his obedience. The will, in other words, was 
already rightly oriented. Humanity is capable of sin but is not obliged to sin. All humanity 
had to do was to persevere. Humanity had to have freedom of choice — had to be mutable — 
to create the possibility of God's free endorsement. God, therefore, is not responsible for 
humanity's sin. The designation of sin as a uitium and not as natura, and evil as a defectus 
or priuatio boni is a reaction against Manichaeism. 

?3 Death is the consequence of the fall. Adam must return to the earth after opting 
for the earth. The loss of the posse non mori is Adam's punishment for his disobedience 
to God. It is a serious punishment because it relates to a serious sin, a sin committed as a 
completely free act of a perfect nature. 
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peccare status and the effortless orientation to God,”* the discordia carnis 
et spiritus or the concupiscentia carnis?” Death, suffering and (bad) con- 
cupiscentia are punitive consequences. They were not a feature of life in 
paradise. According to Augustine, however, the consequences of this first 
sin are not limited to Adam himself, rather they extend to include all his 
descendents. He makes this clear in his double use of the peccatum origi- 
nale. Original sin is the first sin of Adam, yet it is also present in newborn 
infants as the sin of Adam continuing in his descendents. Technically, 
Augustine distinguishes between peccatum in the strict sense as Adam's 
first sin,?6 the poena peccati (punitive consequences: death, suffering, dis- 
harmony), and the peccatum that (after the fall) is both peccatum and 
poena peccati?" Physical suffering and death are the result of Adam's fall.28 


24 Fallen humanity lost its freedom as an unimpeded faith-related orientation towards 
the good. The libertas non peccandi was replaced by a necessitas peccandi, an inclination 
to sin. Ignorantia is a consequence of the fall, a loss of knowledge that made absolute 
freedom of choice no longer possible. Knowledge of the truth is only accessible via faith. 
Pagans, therefore, cannot possess uera iustitia because they do not possess uera sapientia. 
The virtues are part of our natural potential, but the correct realisation thereof only takes 
place within the framework of faith. Bonus is restricted to that which takes place in orien- 
tation to God. The libertas perdita is thus a loss of knowledge of the Good that can only 
be restored by Christ. Human beings continue to have an inalienable and immutable free 
will. This is not the same as freedom of choice, rather it is the aspiration of every human 
being to be happy. It is rooted in this free will that human beings commit individual con- 
crete sins. 

?5 Discordia carnis et spiritus is a inoboedientia carnis. As a result of disobedience to 
God, the flesh is no longer obedient to the spirit. As a further consequence, the libido 
carnalis is also no longer obedient to the will and it is beyond control. In contrast to the 
situation prior to the fall, Adam and Eve are now able to experience shame on account of 
their nakedness. They are ashamed because of the impotence of the will and are aware 
of their responsibility for the loss of harmony. It is for this reason that they cover their 
uncontrollable genitalia as an expression of their sense of guilt at the loss of inner har- 
mony. This disharmony expresses itself in the (henceforth bad) concupiscentia carnis. 

?6 This is the first sin of the free and sinless Adam who turns his back on God. After the 
fall, every human sin is committed within an existential context of sinfulness. 

27 Present day peccatum is at once poena peccati. Disharmony on the one hand is a 
consequence of sin and is sin's punishment. On the other hand, it is the source of sin, the 
reason why we sin when we give in to the concupiscentia carnis. The peccatum originale 
encompasses both aspects. It is a loss of correct ethical insight and an inclination to evil. 

The expression 'peccata originalia' stands for sins committed out of ignorance or inner 
urge (poena peccati) and the sins of parents (in addition to original sin, but to a much 
lesser degree) that continue to affect their children. 

28 Human mortality is a consequence of Adam's sin. Adam and Eve only had sexual 
intercourse after the fall, after they had become mortal. All people die in Adam because we 
were all present in him when this punishment was apportioned to him. N.B., this refers to 
physical death, the first death. Death in other words is a punitive consequence of Adam's 
sin and does not belong to humanity's original nature. Human suffering is a consequence 
of Adam's mortality. 
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The fact that we suffer and die and thus share in the punishment due 
to Adam, is proof for Augustine that we also share in the guilt and sin of 
Adam. Punishment after all implies guilt.?? At the moment Adam sinned, 
all humanity was already seminally present in Adam. By being incorpo- 
rated into Adam at the fall, we are thus born sinful because of Adam's sin 
and not (yet) because of individual sins. Because of our seminal presence, 
we share Adam’s sin and as a result also his condemnation.39 

As we already indicated, Augustine is convinced that the inner ten- 
sion between caro (as inclination to sin) and spiritus (as the pursuit of 
goodness) is likewise a consequence of the fall.?! The concupiscentia car- 
nis (as inner inclination to sin) prevents us from opting for the good in a 
problem free way. There is an inner tension between spiritual desire (con- 
cupiscentia spiritus), which is related to God, and carnal desire (concupis- 
centia carnis), which manifests itself as a withdrawal from God. The said 
concupiscentia carnis is referred to as a lex peccati because it incites sin. 
Our sinful appetites are a result of Adam's sin. The actualisation thereof, 
however, depends on a rational consent, for which we as human beings 
bear the responsibility. Responsibility for consent (with the heart) and 


29 Innocent newborns also suffer. A righteous God would not let this happen if they 
were free of guilt. Given the fact that newborns cannot sin, there must already be sin in 
them: original sin. The urges of concupiscentia experienced by children as they grow up 
are even greater evidence in this regard. 

Augustine uses Rom. 512-21, among other texts, in arguing the participation of all 
humanity in the guilt of Adam. On account of the sin of Adam, we are all subject to con- 
demnation. We are not only affected by the punitive consequences of Adam's sin, we are 
affected by the sin itself. Our sinfulness thus consists of our own sins and original sin. We 
have all sinned in Adam and through the sin of Adam our nature is already wounded. 
This wound implies that we are already sinners. According to Augustine, Paul is not only 
referring here to individual people or individual sins, but to Adam's sin as the sin of all 
humanity. Augustine underlines the fact that none of us are free from the contagion of sin 
using Ps. 50,7 and Job 1441-5. 

30 ‘In quo’: we have all sinned in Adam. This peccatum originale of Adam is passed 
on per generationem. ‘Sinning in Adam’ is thus not merely an imitatio of Adam's sin, it is 
an enfeebled nature that is passed on in procreation through the male seed by reason of 
the concupiscentia carnis. See, for example: Beatrice, Tradux peccati. V. Grossi, ‘Il peccato 
originale nella catechesi di S. Agostino prima della polemica pelagiana, Augustinianum 10 
(1970), 325-359, 458-492. Lyonnet, ‘Le péché originel. A. Sage, ‘Le péché originel dans la 
pensée de saint Augustin, de 412 à 430,’ Revue des Études Augustiniennes 15 (1969), 75-112. 

3! Concupiscentia carnis is a consequence of the peccatum originale. Concupiscentia is a 
poena peccati, that consists of a disobedience in human beings resulting from their disobe- 
dience to God. Concupiscentia carnis is the cause of sin when we give in to concupiscentia. 
The concupiscentia carnis in short is both the punishment for sin and the source of sin, 
although it is not sin in itself. At baptism, the guilt associated with concupiscentia is wiped 
away, but not the effects thereof, such as inner disharmony and the inclination to sin. 
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implementation (with the body) thus lies with ourselves.?? Responsibility 
for consenting to concupiscentia is also our own. In the Pelagian contro- 
versy, Augustine insists time and again that we cannot resist concupiscen- 
tia without the help of God's grace and that we must pray for this help. If 
we give in to concupiscentia and thus sin, it is our own fault. If we succeed 
in offering resistance, then it is thanks to the grace of God. Concupiscen- 
tia carnis presents itself whenever the desires of the flesh run counter to 
those of the spirit. In this sense it is more inclusive than sexual desire 
alone, and stands for sinful desire in general.?^ Here on earth it is impos- 
sible to be perfectly good, since wicked desires — even if we do not give 
in to them - continue to exist at all times. Although such desires remain, 
however, we are capable of offering real resistance to them. Our inclina- 
tion to sin will only disappear when we are in heaven. In our endeavour 
to resist sinful inclinations we need the help of God's grace. Concupiscen- 
tia is thus associated with Augustine's doctrine of grace and is an indication 
of human imperfection and our need for grace. 

In his chronological survey of Augustine's outlook on gratia, Drecoll 
demonstrates the connection between his doctrine of (original) sin and 
his doctrine of grace.?* Up to De uera religione (391), Augustine consid- 
ers the bona uoluntas as unproblematic. Grace transforms us as human 
beings into a homo spiritalis. In his early Pauline exegesis (especially 


32 Concupiscentia carnis is thus not to be located in the human body as Manichaeism 
claimed. Concupiscentia rather is an T-oriented, ‘carnal’ inclination in the soul. 

33 For the distinction between inherited concupiscentia, sexual concupiscentia and pro- 
creation, see Rigby, ‘Original Sin,’ 608-609. 

34 Sexual concupiscentia is a particular expression of the concupiscentia carnis. The 
irrational and boundless character of sexual concupiscentia has to be restricted by reason 
and directed towards its proper goal, namely procreation in marriage. Sexual desire takes 
over the entire person — body and soul — and withdraws itself from the control of reason. 
The vehemence of the struggle waged against this sexual desire and our failure to offer 
adequate resistance to it bear witness to a negative tension within us as human beings. In 
spite of this tension, we are nevertheless capable of curbing this desire and not giving 
in to it. It is not, after all, a deadly compulsiveness. Prior to the fall, sexual intercourse and 
procreation took place without (negative) sexual concupiscentia. Although concupiscentia 
is more inclusive than sexual concupiscentia alone, it is transmitted from parents to chil- 
dren through the sexual concupiscentia present in the act of procreation. 

Concupiscentia stands for belonging to the ‘world’ and is not oriented towards God. For 
this reason, human beings who are born of sexual concupiscentia must be drawn away 
from the ‘world’ in baptism in order to be born anew for God. Baptism is not simply a no- 
longer-belonging-to-this-world. Baptism implies that human beings, belonging carnaliter 
to the world, desire to live for God (spiritaliter) and not for the world. 

35 Drecoll, ‘Gratia.’ 
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Expositio quarundam propositionum ex epistula apostoli ad Romanos and 
Expositio epistulae ad Galatas — probably 394/395), he argues that human 
beings ante legem give in to concupiscentia. Sub lege we are aware of sin, 
since the law teaches what sin is. Yet we are defeated by sin. Sub gratia we 
are no longer obedient to concupiscentia. Grace makes it possible for us 
to live spiritaliter. Augustine's commentary on Rom. 7 in Ad Simplicianum 
(396/398) is anti-Manichean. The /ex is not sin. Rather the law exposes 
sin and makes it possible for human beings to turn to grace. The law is 
thus sanctum, iustum and bonum. Given that human beings knowingly sin 
sub lege, the law makes sinning for the concupiscentia-beset human being 
all the more serious. In his commentary on Rom. 9, Augustine makes a 
distinction between uasa irae and uasa misericordiae. "Die Erbsünden- 
lehre ist für die Argumentation nicht Ausgangspunkt, sondern sichert 
den Gnadenbegriff ab.”36 In his anti-Donatist writings (esp. 400-410), he 
argues that the baptised are not yet completely free from sin after bap- 
tism. For this reason they must pray the Lord's Prayer daily. The Pelagian 
controversy — certainly its first two phases — focuses on grace and sin. 
In De peccatorum meritis et remissione peccatorum et de baptismo paru- 
ulorum (411) I, Augustine argues that all have died in the one peccatum 
of Adam. The relationship between humanity and sinful Adam is passed 
on via propagatio. Gratia interrupts the regnum mortis. The originalis 
aegritudo is restored by gratia through baptism in Christ. In the second 
volume of De peccatorum meritis, Augustine explains that it is impossible 
for human beings to be without sin here on earth. The third volume rep- 
resents an appeal for the existence of the tradux peccati, based on Cyprian 
and Jerome, and by extension an appeal for the administration of infant 
baptism. Along similar lines, Augustine insists on the necessity of infant 
baptism on account of the natura uitiata in sermones 293-294. De spiritu 
et littera (412) formulates the doctrine of grace more from the perspective 
of the contrast between littera and spiritus than on the basis of an Adam- 
Christ typology. In De natura et gratia (415), he rejects the idea that we 
have the capacity to posse non peccare. Every human being after all is born 
of Adam. Every human being thus possesses a natura poenalis, a natura 
uitiata. This uitium is a consequence of the peccatum originale and dem- 
onstrates the absolute necessity of the gratia Christi. On May 1st 418, and 
in line with Augustine, the council of Carthage condemned the proposi- 


36 Drecoll, ‘Gratia,’ 198. 
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tion that Adam was created mortal and that paruuli are not marked by 
Adam's original sin. De ciuitate Dei 13 (417-426) defines death as a poena 
peccati. This is the result of the seminal presence in Adam of the natura 
of all humanity. After 418, Augustine engaged in debate with Julian. Julian 
claimed that peccatum was completely within the scope of our personal 
uoluntas. Paruuli, therefore, are born without sin of any kind. Julian brands 
Augustine's doctrine of original sin and his position on the concupisentia 
carnis as Manichean. Augustine responds that transmitted concupiscen- 
tia is not absent in the baptised, but it is no longer accounted for as sin 
unless they themselves give in to it. In his discussions with the monks 
of Hadrumetum and in the so-called Semipelagian controversy, aetiology 
makes way for the explanation of the relationship between the liberum 
arbitrium and predestination as the primary topic. Sin is alluded to never- 
theless within the context of this theme. The general sinfulness of human- 
ity after the fall - whereby the infirmitas of the human will is in irrefutable 
need of divine grace in the struggle against the concupiscentia carnis — 
functions as the (not explicitly thematized) basis of Augustine's reflec- 
tions. In his analysis of the relationship between grace and sin, Drecoll 
makes reference to two central biblical pericopes. For Augustine, Rom. 
7 makes it clear that the law is not bad. On the contrary, it can even be 
described as good because it teaches us what sin is. The law makes sin 
even more serious, however, because sinners are now transgressors of the 
law. Concupiscentia is the struggle between the carnal and the spiritual. 
Rom. 7,18, mostly in combination with Gal. 517, testifies to the natura 
uitiata, and thereby to the necessity of baptism against transmitted sin. 
Rom. 5 likewise illustrates the sin-reinforcing character of the law. Augus- 
tine reads here primarily that the relationship between the law and grace 
is parallel to the relationship between Adam and Christ. 


2. AUGUSTINE'S SERMONES ON PECCATUM 


21 Connection with other Themes in Augustine's Anti-Pelagian sermones 


The theme of sin and original sin is intrinsically related to other grace 
themes that we have already treated elsewhere in the present volume: the 
sin of unbelief, the sinful state of paruuli at birth, prayer as a medicine for 
the forgiveness of sin. In the following pages we provide a brief overview. 

Sermo 143 argues that faith in Christ, himself without sin, forgives every 
sin, original sin in which we are all a part since Adam and personal sins 
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as a result of our acquiescence to the concupiscentiae carnis.3” According 
to this sermo, the sin of unbelief in Christ is the central sin.38 

A continuous refrain found throughout the sermones that call for infant 
baptism insists that newborns, although personally innocent, share nev- 
ertheless in the sin of Adam.?? According to the ‘Pelagians’, this sin only 
exists in imitation of Adam's (first) sin. Augustine argues in response that 
all people have sinned in Adam.^? With the exception of Christ, no one is 
praeter Adam, no one is born praeter peccatum.^! The fact that newborns 
die without being able to commit personal sins with their uoluntatis arbi- 
trium, demonstrates that they have (original) sin in them. Sin and death 
are caused by the sin of Adam.?? According to Augustine, the ‘Pelagians’ 
incorrectly claim that baptism for paruuli does not serve to redeem them — 
they are already redeemed on account of their innocence - but to grant 
them access to the regnum caelorum. For Augustine, on the other hand, 
paruuli have the sin of Adam in them and without baptism they face only 
damnatio. Redemption and access to the Kingdom of Heaven are identical 
and only accessible via baptism in Christ.^? Augustine underlines the idea 
that all humanity is saved in Christ, just as all humanity was lost through 
Adam (Rom. 5,2; 1Tim. 2,5; 1 Cor. 15,21-22).^^ Tn this collection of 'infant 
baptism sermons’, reference is frequently made to the contrast between 
the paruuli and Christ. Christ — born outside the uoluptas of the libido car- 
nalis and born of a virgin — does not have original sin.*5 Christ was with- 
out iniquitas, without culpa, but took (together with our human natura) 
the punishment for both — mortalitas — upon himself46 God created 
our human natura good. Adam introduced uitium into our originally 
good nature with death as the consequence? The coming of Christ 
was necessary because of humanity's natura infirma, which also extends 
to infantes.^8 
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143, 1. 

143, 2. 

115, 4. 

294, 15. 
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In our analysis of the theme of prayer it became clear that Augustine 
considered it to be a remedy against sin. He focuses in this regard on the 
prayer in Mt. 6,12 for the forgiveness of sins committed after baptism and 
on Mt. 6,13 as a prayer for support in avoiding future sins. Within the 
sermones devoted to this subject, it likewise became clear that Augus- 
tine's use of Mt. 612-13 (mostly in combination with 1 Jn. 1,8) served to 
underline his conviction that human beings can never be without sin, 
even after baptism.*9 We discussed sermones 181 and 348A in function of 
the theme of prayer. Given the fact that they also deal in detail with the 
subject of sin we will also devote some attention to them in the present 
chapter. 


2.2 Excursus I: Early sermones on Sin 


By way of excursus, we begin this overview of the primary literature with 
two sermones that explicitly deal with the themes of sin and grace, on 
which basis A. Kunzelmann has located them at the beginning of the Pela- 
gian controversy, namely sermones 125 and 283. Studies by F. Dolbeau and 
P.-M. Hombert have demonstrated, however, that the sermones in ques- 
tion should be dated prior to the controversy. The sermons are thus ‘early’ 
and are devoted to the topic of gratia and sin. Two additional early ser- 
mons devoted to the topic of sin, namely sermones 72A, 2 and 142, will be 
examined in the latter part of the excursus. 


2.2.1 Sermo 283 

Sermo 283 was probably delivered on July 22nd 397.9? It focuses on the 
theme of sin with the context of Augustine’s (anti-Donatist) theology of 
martyrdom. 


49 For example, s. 114, 3-5. 

50 A. Kunzelmann dates s. 283 as in natali martyrum massilitanorum July 22nd 412-416, 
belonging to the group of sermones from the period 412-416. He substantiates his dating 
as follows: “Antipelagianische Schriftstellen: Ps. 33, 3; 61, 6 (n. 1); J Cor., 2, 12; Sap. 8, 21 (n. 
2); Phil, I, 29 (n. 4). Tadel der Pelagianer z. B. Serm. 283, 3: "Qui habent spiritum Auius 
mundi, superbi sunt, ingrati sunt Deo. Multi dona eius habent, sed non colunt eum, a quo 
habent. In eum sperate, nolite uestris uiribus fidere." Vgl. dazu den ersten Satz des Sermo 
"Fortitudinem sanctorum martyrum sic in eorum passione miremur, ut gratiam Domini pra- 
edicemus." P.-P. Verbraken refers to the dating of A. Kunzelmann and B. Fischer as 412-416. 
E. Hill likewise adopts this dating. “Fisher and Kunzelmann propose between 412 and 
416. But it is a sermon, if not of doubtful authenticity, then at least of doubtful integ- 
rity. The assertion that it is preached about the martyrs of Marseille is made, indeed, in 
the venerable florilegia of Bede and Florus. But as the Maurist editors point out, all the 
manuscripts are lectionaries, which in view of their proper liturgical function quite hap- 
pily adapt patristic readings to particular feasts. And while most of these manuscripts, like 
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Bede and Florus, attach this sermon to the feast of the martyrs of Marseille (9 April accord- 
ing to the Maurists, 22 July according, apparently, to Fisher and Kunzelmann), an old lec- 
tionary of the abbey of Saint Germain gives this as one of the sermons on Saint Vincent, 
suitable to be read in the refectory (perhaps because it doesn't contain any gory details 
of martyrdom). The Maurists also point out that the last section mentions only a single, 
unnamed martyr, being celebrated, who may well have been Saint Vincent. There are sev- 
eral similarities with Sermon 276 on that saint. The text certainly gives the impression of 
being a bit of a patchwork, the lectionary compilers taking snippets from here and there; 
so perhaps it isn't even a sermon, but extracts from several sermons." It should be noted 
that Hill's attribution of this sermon to the feast of the martyrs of Marseille is incorrect. 
The title in natali massilitanorum (Maurists), maxulitanorum (Demeulenare, Dolbeau) 
refers to the martyrs of Maxula — a city in North Africa, who were honoured, according to 
the liturgical calendar of Carthage, on July 22nd. The Maurists did not have this calendar 
at their disposal. For this reason they date the sermon to April gth. We do not follow Hill's 
attribution. Hill, Sermons III/8 (273-305), 85-86 (n. 1). Kunzelmann, ‘Die Chronologie der 
Sermones, 466 (n. 9), 514. Verbraken, Études critiques sur les sermons, 128. 

F. Dolbeau has discovered an extended version of s. 283 in the sermon collection of May- 
ence (Mainz) (Mayence 45), the shorter version of which appeared in R. Demeulenaere's 
critical edition. The sermon collection of Mayence was copied by the Carthusians of May- 
ence between 1470 and 1475. In spite of this late date, the collection is interesting because 
it brings together two ancient collections of Augustine's sermons to which we have only 
had indirect access thus far. The sermo in question belongs to collection Mayence-Grande- 
Chartreuse which exhibits parallels with a series of sermones that D. De Bruyne — basing 
himself on Possidius — associates with Augustine's preaching between May and August in 
Carthage. According to C. Lambot, the series should be dated to the year 397. Sermo May- 
ence 45 (July 22nd, feast of the martyrs of Maxula), however, is not included in Possidius's 
Indiculum, where it should have been located between X*. 126 and X*. 127 in accordance 
with the date of July 22nd. Dolbeau offers the following analysis: *Le phénoméne peut 
s'expliquer de deux maniéres: ou Mayence 45 fut interpolé dans la collection, aprés la 
rédaction de l'Indiculum, ou bien il figurait déjà dans la copie de Possidius, qui l'a oublié 
par mégarde. La seconde hypothèse est la plus vraisemblable, étant donné que le sermon 
ne fait pas entorse à l'ordre du calendrier liturgique, qui structure cette portion du recueil." 
(pp. 276-277.) The date thus remains 397. According to Dolbeau this is confirmed in terms 
of content by martyr-related parallels with the other sermons of the Mayence collection. 
He also maintains that his hypothesis is reinforced by the parallel use of Wis 8, 21 with 
Mayence 38 and 41 (and the Confessiones) and of Rom. 7,7.9 with Mayence 17 - the exe- 
gesis of the latter alluding to the early years of Augustine's episcopate. The argument that 
cause rather than punishment is what makes a martyr a martyr and the specific quotation 
from Rom. 5,5 may suggest a date after 404/405. According to Dolbeau, however, these 
arguments are not conclusive. He also observes that had Kunzelmann had access to the 
extended version of s. 283 he would have followed this early dating. E. Rebillard adopts 
the said dating. R. Gryson writes in relation to s. 283: "Eine redigierte und verkürzte Fassung 
von AU s Dol. 15 (diese Predigt Karthago, 22/7/397, Märtyrer von Maxula)”, with reference 
to the aforementioned article by Demeulenaere. On Dolbeau 15 Gryson observes, however: 
“= AU s 283; Mainz 45; In natali sanctorum martyrum Maxulitanorum; Karthago, 22. 7. 412, 
Martyrer von Maxula; der sermo ist am Ende verstümmelt; n. 8, Zeile 11-20 exzerpiert von 
BED (CPL 1360); eine redigierte und verküzte Fassung ist [AU] s 283.", with reference to the 
aforementioned article by Dolbeau. R. Demeulenaere, 'Le sermon 283 de saint Augustin en 
l'honneur des martyrs massilitains. Édition critique,' in: A. A. R. Bastiaensen, A. Hilhorst, 
C. H. Kneepkens (eds.), Fructus Centesimus. Mélanges offerts à Gerard J. M. Bartelink, (Ins- 
trumenta Patristica; 19), Steenbrugge/Dordrecht 1989, 110-113. De Bruyne, ‘La chronologie 
de quelques sermons,’ 186-188. F. Dolbeau, ‘Nouveaux sermons de saint Augustin pour 
les fêtes de martyrs, Analecta Bollandiana 110 (1992), 263-310, 272; 275-289. (= Dolbeau, 
Augustin d'Hippone, 177—224, 196—203.) Gryson, Répertoire général, 248, 259. Lambot, 'Un 
"ieiunium quinquagesimae" en Afrique,’ 115-121. Rebillard, ‘Sermones, 784. 
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Continentia and patientia — the virtues of the martyrs — are granted 
to the martyrs by God. The said two virtues are respective remedies 
against the two causes of sin, uoluptas and dolor. Continentia is necessary 
to counter uoluptas and patientia to counter dolor. The first temptation 
functions on the basis of promises, the second on the basis of threats. 
Both temptations, however, are surpassed by God. God is sweeter than 
any uoluptas and God also represents the greatest threat, namely eternal 
fire.?! The law warns us against concupiscentia (Ex. 20,17; Rom. 7,7),?? but 
warnings are not enough. Assistance is necessary and without it the law 
cannot be fulfilled.5? The assistance in question can only come from grace, 
from the love poured out in our hearts, not by ourselves, but by the Holy 
Spirit (Rom. 5,5). Without this grace, the letter of the law kills (2 Cor. 3,6). 
Once the law has fulfilled its function — demonstrating that human beings 
are sinners and transgressors — it has no further purpose.5* 


3! s, 283, 1. "Duo sunt enim quae in peccata homines aut illiciunt aut impellunt: uolup- 
tas et dolor. Voluptas illicit, dolor impellit. Contra uoluptates, necessaria est continentia; 
contra dolores, patientia. Hoc enim modo suggeritur humanae menti, ut peccet. Aliquando 
dicitur: fac, et hoc habebis; aliquando autem: fac, ne hoc patiaris. Voluptatem praecedit 
promissio, dolorem comminatio. Vt ergo habeant homines uoluptates, uel non patiantur 
dolorem, peccant. Et ideo Deus contra ista duo, quorum unum est in blanda promissione, 
alterum in terribili comminatione, et promittere dignatus est, et terrere suppliciis infero- 
rum. Dulcis est uoluptas, sed dulcior Deus. Malus est temporalis dolor, sed peior est ignis 
aeternus. Habes quod ames pro mundi amoribus, immo pro immundis amoribus; habes 
quod timeas pro mundi terroribus." [Dolbeau p. 196/10-20.] 

s. 283, 1; 8. By pointing out that continentia and patientia are gifts of God, Augustine 
already touches on the theme of grace. He deals with this theme more explicitly later in 
the sermon. 

52 This is in line with Augustine's earlier exegesis of this verse. Cf. Berrouard, 'L'exégése 
augustinienne de Rom., 7,7-25,' 113-116. 

53 s, 283, 2. 

Rom. 7,9 states that sin revived when the law came. It was only on account of the law 
that sin was forbidden and recognised for what it was. Now that we recognise it we must 
avoid it. The letter of the law reveals what we have to fight against. We can only expect 
defeat, however, if we do not receive any help. 

54 s. 283, 2. At first human beings were sinners. Through the coming of the law, how- 
ever, human beings have also become transgressors. The law threatens us in order that we 
might appeal for help. The law thus functions as a paedogogus (Gal. 3,24). The paedagogus 
does not instruct, rather he brings the child to the magister. Once instructed by the magis- 
ter, the child is no longer under the paedogogus. In other words, once we are granted the 
help of grace, the letter of the law can no longer inspire fear in us. 

s. 283, 2. "Sed parum est moneri, nisi impetres adiuuari, quod pertinet ad commina- 
tionem. Contra omnes uoluptates clamat tibi lex: non concupisces [Rom. 7,7]. Audisti: 
diuinum oraculum est, Deus dixit. Quod bene praeceperit ueraciterque monuerit, nullus 
fidelium dubitauit. Sed uide quid ait apostolus: uenit lex, et peccatum reuixit [Rom. 7,9]. 
Antequam enim tibi diceretur: non concupisces [Rom. 7,7], putabas te licite peccare, nec 
peccatum putabatur, quando non prohibebatur. Quia prohibitum est peccatum, cogni- 
tum est. Cognitum ergo uitetur, si legis auxilium quaerebas. Audisti. Quid amplius a lege 
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The prohibition in Rom. 7,7 (Ex. 20,17) against concupiscentia alludes 
to every sin committed “per illecebram uoluptatis”.55 This commandment 
opposes uoluptas, but also the fear of pain, in itself a longing for health 
and life.$6 Augustine refers to the desire for physical health and life as 
"concupiscentia praua", since death in the last analysis comes to everyone. 
But this temporal life was not the life longed for by the martyrs. On the 
contrary, they yearned for the eternal.5” Augustine steers his homily back 
to the theme of martyrdom, insisting that the tribulatio experienced by 
the martyrs in this earthly life results in an eternal heavenly reward. He 
does not forget to add at this juncture that God makes it possible for the 
martyrs to defeat this tribulatio.5® Patientia (the remedy against dolores) 
and continentia (the remedy against uoluptates) both in fact come from 
God.5? When Paul commended God's grace in the Holy Spirit he did so 
in similar terms: "We have received not the spirit of the world, but the 
Spirit that is from God" (1 Cor. 2,12). The Spirit of God stands for caritas. 
The spirit of this world denotes ungrateful self-admiration. Augustine con- 
cludes his sermon with an appeal to be grateful for everything God has 
given us.60 


desideras? Non concupisces [Rom. 7,9]. Haesit in animo tuo littera legis, habes cum quo 
lucteris, sed uinceris si adiutorium non habebis. Vnde adiutorium? De gratia. Caritas enim 
diffusa est in cordibus nostris, non per nos ipsos, sed per Spiritum Sanctum qui datus est 
nobis [Rom. 5,5]. Tolle istam gratiam, remoue hoc adiutorium: littera occidit [2 Cor. 3,6]. 
Habebat te mundus primitus peccatorem; accedente littera sine adiutorio, habebit etiam 
transgressorem. Ergo littera occidit, spiritus autem uiuificat [2 Cor. 3,6], quia caritas Dei 
diffusa est in cordibus nostris, per Spiritum Sanctum qui datus est nobis [Rom. 5,5]. Ad 
hoc terret lex, ut compellat adiutorium postulare. Lex, ut ait ipse apostolus, tamquam 
paedagogus [Gal. 3,24] est. Paedagogus non instruit, sed ad magistrum ducit. Instructus 
munitusque a magistro, iam non erit sub paedagogo. Non enim ulterius terrebit te littera, 
quem adiuuat gratia." [Dolbeau p. 197/1-21.] 

55 s. 283, 3. [Dolbeau p. 197/3.] 

56 s. 283, 3. 

57 s, 283, 3. 

58 s, 283, 4—5. 

In s. 283, 6—7, within the framework of his (anti-Donatist) theology of martyrdom, 
Augustine defines martyrdom on the basis of the correct causa. Genuine martyrs testify to 
patientia (patience) and not to duritia (obstinacy). This patience is given by God. Putting 
up with pain for a bad reason is not patience but obstinacy. 

59 s. 283, 8. 

$0 s. 283, 8. 

Some people have considerable intelligentia and memoria, others less so. These are gifts 
of God. If one humble people thank God for the minor gifts they have received and other, 
proudly ascribe their more considerable gifts to themselves, then those who gave thanks 
are incomparably better than those who praised themselves. Those who thank God for 
small things are given access by God to greater things, while those who offer no thanks for 
greater things lose what they already have. 
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2.2.2 Sermo 125 

Sermo 125 is traditionally dated to 416 or 417. According to Hombert, it 
was preached prior to the Pelagian controversy®! and during Lent. The 
preacher makes use of Jn. 5,2-18 to construct a homily on the law and 
on grace. In his view, four elements in the text symbolise four aspects of 
the relationship between the law and grace. In the first instance, the five 
porticos under which the sick are lying symbolise the law (Jn. 5,2). They 
stand for the five books given to the Jews by Moses. For Augustine, this 
numerical agreement — five porticos and five books of the law — occasions 
an excursus on the Mosaic law, although the topic is not present as such 


61 A, Kunzelmann dates s. 125 to 416—417 on the basis of scriptural quotations (Rom. 
4,15; 5,20; 7,22; 7,25; Gal. 3,21; Phil. 2,6). This dating is adopted by A.-M. La Bonnardière, 
P.-P. Verbraken and E. Rebillard. E. Hill also follows this date: “It is, no doubt, the explicit 
teaching about grace and law that leads scholars to assign this sermon to a date well after 
Augustine had begun his controversy with the Pelagians [...]." P.-M. Hombert does not 
agree with this analysis. In his dating of s. 160 (415-416), based among other things on Gal 
6, 14, Hombert observes with regard to s. 125: "La date de 416-417 proposée par Kunzel- 
mann nous parait infondée. K. s'est laissé trop impressioner par les citations de Rm 7, 
24—25 et a placé la prédication à l'époque anti-pélagienne. Nous croyons que le sermon 
fut préché vers 400-405 pour au moins trois raisons: 1) Les citations de Gal 6, 14b pris 
isolément (c'est-à-dire sans le v. 14 a) sont toutes antérieures à 410, comme nous allons le 
voir. 2) Les $ 4—5, oü sont traités les thémes de l'homme mauvais en raison de sa volonté 
propre, du repos de Dieu, et de la doctrine des áges du monde sont d'inspiration antima- 
nichéenne. 3) Au § 3, Augustin se réfère à Ap 17, 5 (les “grandes eaux" figurent la multitude 
des nations). La citation ou le renvoi à Ap 17, 5 revient douze fois chez Augustin (aux textes 
donnés par M.-F. Berrouard, BA 76 p. 72, n. 5, ajouter seulement Epist. ad cath. 23, 64; Ser. 
125, 3; Epist. 187, 38). Or, huit textes se situent de manière sûre entre 395 et 409 (la plupart 
des ouvrages antidonatistes)." Kunzelmann appeals in addition to the fact that Augustine 
states in s. 125, 7 that he has already preached about the 38-year-old man from Jn. 5,218. In 
his opinion, Augustine is referring to In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 17, which he dates 
to 416 at the earliest. s. 125 thus follows after In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 17. (In the 
meantime, Berrouard has dated In Iohannis euangelium tractatus to 414.) This content- 
related parallel is indeed evident with respect to In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 17, 7; 
10-16, but it is also present in 18, 1-3 and 20, 2; 4. Jn. 514, moreover, is also treated in s. 229, 
3E (s. Guelf 9. Rebillard: Easter Monday after 412, Gryson: Easter Monday, not before 412) 
and s. 3351, 2 (s. Lambot 27. Rebillard: -, Gryson: —); Jn 5, 17 is treated in s. 71, 25 (Rebillard: 
417?, Hombert: 419-420, Gryson: 419/420) and s. 125A, 1 (s. Mai 128. Rebillard: -, Hombert: 
415-420, Gryson: 415/420). Hombert does not allude to Kunzelmann's second argument, 
which appears to reinforce a dating within the Pelagian controversy. Within an incomplete 
corpus of sermones, a vague allusion in s. 125, 7 to an earlier homily is of little value and 
is insufficient to offset the other dating criteria proposed by Hombert. R. Gryson dates 
the sermon to Lent 400/405. M.-F. Berrouard (introd., trad., notes), Homélies sur l'Évangile 
de saint Jean XVII-XXXIII, (Bibliothèque augustinienne, Œuvres de saint Augustin; 72), 
Desclée de Brouwer, Paris 1977, 18-46. Gryson, Répertoire général, 238. Hill, Sermons III/4 
(94A-147A), 263 (n. 1). Hombert, Nouvelles recherches, 367—368 (n. 7). Kunzelmann, ‘Die 
Chronologie der Sermones, 470—471, 513. A.-M. La Bonnardière, Livres historiques, (Biblia 
Augustiniana, A.T.), Études augustiniennes, Paris 1960, 53. Rebillard, ‘Sermones,’ 778. Ver- 
braken, Études critiques sur les sermons, 83. 
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in the gospel reading. The said law, however, was unable to heal, just as 
the sick of Jn. 5,2-18 languished under the porticos with being healed. In 
order to prove the inadequacy of the law, Augustine quotes Gal. 3,21-22: 
"si enim data esset lex quae posset uiuificare, omnino ex lege esset iustitia; 
sed conclusit scriptura omnia sub peccato, ut promissio ex fide Iesu Christi 
daretur credentibus.”62 The law was not capable of healing the sick, it was 
given rather to reveal to the sick — who thought they were healthy — that 
they were in fact sick. They were unable to fulfil the law, and through the 
law they realised how sick they were and how much they were in need of 
a doctor. Aware that they were sick, they wanted to be healed. This aware- 
ness and desire would not have existed had they been capable of fulfill- 
ing the law. Indeed, humanity thought it was innocent. In order to make 
such superbia clear and to condemn it, humanity was handed over to the 
law. The law was thus given to reveal our human sickness, to highlight our 
human pride, and not to remove it. As an expression thereof, the sick of Jn. 
5,2 lay in public view under the porticos. This represents the second sym- 
bolic element in the gospel narrative. The law thus had its value, namely 
to reveal sin. By breaking the law, moreover, human beings became even 
greater sinners. Augustine explains this idea on the basis of Rom. 4,15; 
5,20. It was possible to call people sinners prior to the coming of the law. 
Before the law, however, they were not yet transgressors (praeuaricatores). 
Paul describes the law as good because it granted people the awareness 
that they were praeuaricatores. Paul immediately points out that only the 
grace of Christ can save humanity, not the law. The law can command 
and forbid, but cannot provide a remedy capable of curing what prevents 
human beings from fulfilling the law, namely sin. Only grace has this capa- 
bility. Augustine quotes Rom. 7,22-23 on inner conflict, the punishment for 
human sin. This conflict is the result of the tradux mortis and of the con- 
demnation of Adam.83 In sermo 125, 2, he associates Rom. 7,22-25 — inner 
conflict — with Paul as one under the law. 


62 s. 125, 2. [PL 38 c. 689/26—28.] 

$3 s. 125, 2. “Ait enim apostolus, condelector enim legi Dei secundum interiorem homi- 
nem [Rom. 7,22]. Id est, iam uideo quia quod reprehendit lex, malum est; et quod iubet lex, 
bonum est. Condelector enim legi Dei secundum interiorem hominem. Video aliam legem 
in membris meis repugnantem legi mentis meae, et captiuantem me sub lege peccati 
[Rom. 7,22ff.]. Hoc ex poena peccati, ex traduce mortis, ex damnatione Adam, repugnat 
legi mentis, et captiuat legi peccati, quae est in membris. Conuictus est iste; accepit legem 
ut conuinceretur; uide quid ei profuit quod conuictus est. Audi uerba sequentia: miser ego 
homo, quis me liberabit de corpore mortis huius? Gratia Dei per Iesum Christum Domi- 
num nostrum [Rom. 7,24]." [PL 38 c. 690/16-29.] 
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In the third instance, Augustine associates Jn. 5,7 (the water made 
therapeutic by the angel) with Christ. The suffering of Christ (the angel) 
disturbs the Jewish people (the water).54 Christ upsets the Jews by healing 
on the Sabbath and by declaring himself Son of God, equal to the Father.65 
He completes his comparison. The water (the Jews) is disturbed so that 


9^ s. 125, 3. The five porticos stand for the law, which sustains the sick but does not 
heal them. Based on Jn. 5,7, Augustine relates that the Jews believed that the first sick 
person to enter the water would be healed. The water was given healing properties by an 
angel. The people, however, could only see the water and not the angel. When the waters 
were disturbed they could thus observe the presence of the angel. Augustine explains the 
significance of the story. The water stands for the Jewish people. Just as the water was 
surrounded by five porticos, the Jewish people is bound to the five books of the law of 
Moses. The disturbance in the water stands for the passion of Christ. The suffering 
of Christ disturbed the Jewish people. The Jews did not kill him because he healed the sick 
on the Sabbath, but because he called himself Son of God, equal in all things to the Father. 
If Christ had referred to himself as Son of God in the sense that everyone - through the 
grace of God - can be called son of God (Ps. 82,6), the Jews would not have been angered. 
They were angered when they realised that he had declared himself equal to God (Jn. 1,1; 
5,18; Phil. 2,6). What the Jews saw in Christ (namely his humanity) they crucified, for what 
they did not see (namely his divinity) they were condemned by him. Alluding to the angel 
in Jn. 5,7, Augustine observes that Christ is also called angelus (Isa. 9,6). Christ, after all, 
is the messenger of God's will. Both in his angelic nature and in his incarnation, Christ 
was not created. 

65 s. 125, 4. Augustine asks himself a rhetorical question: how can God be tired from his 
work of creation if he only created via the word and by speaking (Gn. 1,3; 6; Ps. 33,9). 

s. 125, 4-5 alludes to the idea of God's providence. s. 125, 4 states that the Jews were 
disturbed because Christ did ‘these things’ on the Sabbath (Jn. 517). They understood the 
Sabbath as a literal need on God's part to rest, but did not understand that God cannot 
tire. In reality, the Sabbath signifies our rest in God's rest. s. 125, 4 explains the six days 
of creation as six temporal eras: from Adam to Noah, from the flood to Abraham, from 
Abraham to David, from David to the Babylonian exile, and from the Babylonian exile to 
Christ, the present era. We are now in the sixth day and after the sixth day there is rest, the 
rest promised to the saints. God first created the world, then he steered the world. After 
the sixth day God ceased to create, ceased his work of creation, but that did not mean he 
had stopped working (cf. Jn. 5,17: “Pater meus usque nunc operatur, et ego operor” [PL 38 c. 
691/53-54]). He then set about steering creation. For God, neither creation nor the steering 
of creation required major effort. s. 125, 5 observes that although the res humanae appears 
to be chaotic, God steers all things and all things have their place. By doing what is wrong 
we do not interfere in God's plans. The painter (God) makes good use of the colour black 
(sin, sinner). Augustine provides a similar comparison. A burglar punished by the law is 
condemned to work in the mines and thus to contribute to the improvement of society 
through its public works. In spite of God's good use of the wicked, it is better to work hard 
in the right direction in order to acquire a good place. Here Augustine uses the example 
of Judas from Acts 1,25 “abiit in locum suum". [PL 38 c. 693/20.] "Operante utique diuina 
prouidentia, quia per malam uoluntatem malus esse uoluit, non autem Deus malum ordi- 
nando fecit. Sed quia ipse malus peccator esse uoluit, fecit quod uoluit, sed passus est 
quod noluit. In eo quod fecit quod uoluit, peccatum eius deprehenditur: in eo quod passus 
est quod noluit, ordo Dei laudatur." [PL 38 c. 693/21-27.] Sin is thus to be found in our free 
will and is not God's responsibility. Divine prouidentia is not to be found in the option for 
sin — our own human responsibility — but in its punishment. 
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the Lord could suffer, and so that there could thus be healing. This symb- 
olises grace for sinners (Rom. 7,24-25).66 The sickness (the sinner) is only 
healed, however, if the sick person goes down to the water, or in other 
words becomes humble. According to Augustine, the piscina of Jn. 5 was 
constructed in such a way that the sick had to go down to reach the water. 
"Quare autem illa talis facta est, quo descenderetur? Quia passio Domini 
humilem quaerit. Descendat humilis, non sit superbus, si uult sanari."67 
In the remainder of the sermo, Augustine insists that the law can only 
be fulfilled by withholding one's love for the world and by loving eter- 
nity.$8 Withdrawing from the world is the fullness of the law, and the 
fullness of the law is caritas.$ Only those who have caritas fulfil the law 
(Rom. 13,10; Gal. 5,14). Caritas is twofold, consisting of the love of God 
and the love of one's neighbour (Mt. 22,37-40). Without this twofold love 
it is impossible to fulfil the law (with reference to 1 Cor. 131-3). Fourthly, 
the sick man in Jn. 5,2-18 symbolises the observation of the law without 


66 s, 125, 6. Augustine repeats that Christ, who declares himself equal to the Father in 
Jn. 517, disrupts the literal interpretation of the Sabbath by arguing that both he and the 
Father are at work at that moment. The literal interpretation of the Sabbath insists that 
the Lord has to rest because he is tired. Rest here implies no longer working after creation. 

s. 125, 6. "Turbatur aqua, sanari habet aegrotus. Quid est hoc? Ideo turbantur illi, ut 
patiatur Dominus. Patitur Dominus, funditur pretiosus sanguis, redimitur peccator, dona- 
tur gratia peccanti, et dicenti, miser ego homo, quis me liberauit de corpore mortis huius? 
Gratia Dei per Dominum nostrum Iesum Christum [Rom. 7,24ff.].” [PL 38 c. 693/40-46.] 

67 s, 125, 6. [PL 38 c. 693/50-52.] 

s. 125, 6. The fact that only one man, the first, is healed, symbolises the unity of the one 
church. Those who withdraw from that unity are not healed. 

68 s. 125, 7. 

During Lent, believers abstain from eating food. According to Augustine, believers 
should always abstain from the love of worldly things. Only those who abstain from earthly 
things and love the eternal fulfil the law. 

s. 125, 8. Tribulationes in this present world are intended as a warning against attach- 
ing too much importance to earthly possessions. Augustine issues the warning, but the 
rewards and punishments are declared by God himself: “Monere, docere, corripere nos- 
trum est: saluare uero et coronare, aut damnare et in gehennas mittere, non est nostrum. 
Iudex autem tradet ministro, minister in carcerem. ‘Amen dico tibi, non exies inde, donec 
soluas nouissimum quadrantem’ [Mt. 5,25-26].” [PL 38 c. 695/33-38.] 

$9. s. 125, 9. The man healed in Jn. 5,2-18 was 38 years old. Augustine sets about explain- 
ing this number. 40 stands for the fulfilment of justice, which consists of distancing oneself 
from the love of this world. Christian fasting is symbolised by the forty-day fasts of Moses, 
Elijah and Christ. Withdrawal from the world leads to love for God. This is taught by the 
law (symbolised by Moses's fast), by the prophets (symbolised by Elijah's fast) and by 
the gospel (symbolised by Jesus's fast). 4o stands for the 10 commandments multiplied 
by the four points of the compass, conveying the idea that the 10 commandments are 
spread over the entire world. Augustine also explains the significance of the 50 days 
(40410) of feasting after Easter. The denarius (signifies 10) is the merces, like the denarius 
who welcomed the workers of the last hour. 
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the observation of the double command to love.7? It is for this reason 
that the man could only be healed by the one who grants caritas, namely 
Christ." Christ healed the lame man and told him to pick up his mat and 
walk. For Augustine, the mat here stands for the man's uoluptas carnis. 
On account of their continence, healed people are no longer troubled by 
the carnal. “Sed qui sanati fuerint, continent et ferunt eam, non ab ipsa 
carne continentur. Ergo sanus contine fragilitatem carnis tuae, ut signo 
quadragenarii ieiunii ab isto saeculo, impleas quadragenarium numerum, 
qui sanauit illum aegrotum, qui non uenit legem soluere, sed implere.””? 


2.2.3 Sermones 724, 2 and 142 

Sermo 72A, 2 (403—-404)?? is parallel in terms of content to the previous two 
sermones. The sermon deals with sin and is designated by A. Kunzelmann 
as anti-Pelagian on account of its gratia theme. After a detailed study of 
the parallels, however, P.-M. Hombert opted for an earlier date. This frag- 
ment of the sermon provides an explanation of Mt. 12,43-45. Augustine 
states that the forgiveness of sins in the sacraments is like spring cleaning 
a house. When the house is clean, he continues, it still needs an inhabit- 
ant, namely the Holy Spirit."^ The Holy Spirit dwells only in those who are 
humble of heart (Isa. 66,2). When the Holy Spirit dwells in someone then 
he fills and leads that person. He prevents them from doing what is evil 
and ensures that they do what is good. The Spirit makes justice suauis. 
For this reason, we only truly act justly when we do not do so out of fear. 


70 This is why the 38-year-old man was sick: 38 = 40 (the law) — 2 (without the double 
command to love). 

71 Jn. 13,34: Christ introduced a new commandment, namely the command to love. Mt. 
5,17: Christ did not come to abolish the law but to fulfil it. 

72 s, 125, 10. 

s. 125, 11. Do not love this world (which you will inevitably lose) but turn to God. Only 
God is good enough for humankind since God created humankind in his own likeness. 
In God alone can you find securitas and a satietas insatiabilis. 

73 s, Denis 25. Rebillard: 417-418, Gryson: 403-404, Hombert: 403-404. 

The sermon as a whole is an explanation of Mt. 12,40-50. A. Kunzelmann considers 
s. 72A — on the basis of a combined reaction against Manichaeism and an overestimation 
ofthe human liberum arbitrium — as anti-Pelagian and dates the sermon as a consequence 
to 417-418. Kunzelmann, ‘Die Chronologie der Sermones, 479 (n. 3), 515. See chapter 2 
(faith). 

In an extensive footnote, P.-M. Hombert proposes a revision of Kunzelmann's dating. 
The refutation of the Manichean thesis that Christ could not have had a mother, the 
specific explanation of the parable of the 7 demons, and especially the striking parallels 
between s. 72A, 7-8 and De sancta uirginitate 2, 2—3, 3; 5, 5, suggest an earlier dating in the 
period 403-404. Hombert, Nouvelles recherches, 437 (n. 7). 

7^ [n this sermo, Augustine identifies peccatum with cupiditas. 
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Human beings, by contrast, are just on account of their love for what is 
rectus. No one, however, is capable of being just according to their own 
efforts. The Holy Spirit helps in all that is good. According to Augustine's 
own words, he is reacting here against the proud. They claim that once 
sins are forgiven, the free choice of the human will is sufficient to be able 
to live a good life. Through their pride, such people close the door to the 
Holy Spirit. Their house may be clean - their sins have been removed - 
but it remains empty. It is the Holy Spirit after all who fills us with good 
things, and it is precisely on account of our pride that we exclude the 
Spirit. If the house is clean and sins are forgiven, but we continue to rely 
on ourselves, then the Holy Spirit is repelled ("repellit") by our superbia 
and leaves us to our own devices. In such instances, the auaritia driven 
from us (“a mente tua”)’> by the forgiveness of sins returns with seven 
more evil spirits (as opposed to the seven good gifts of the Holy Spirit): 
"spiritum stultitiae, erroris, temeritatis, ignauiae, ignorantiae, impietatis, 
superbiae contra timorem Dei". These seven evil spirits are combined 
with seven more evil spirits that have to do with hypocrisy: *unus malus 
spiritus stultitiae, alter peior simulatio sapientiae; spiritus malus spiritus 
erroris, alter peior simulatio ueritatis; spiritus malus spiritus temeritatis, 
alter peior simulatio consilii; spiritus malus spiritus ignauiae, alter peior 
simulatio fortitudinis; spiritus malus spiritus ignorantiae, alter peior sim- 
ulatio scientiae; spiritus malus spiritus impietatis, alter peior simulatio 
pietatis; spiritus malus spiritus elationis, alter peior simulatio timoris." 
Sermo 142 (404-406)"8 is dedicated to the medicus theme. The medi- 
cus prescribed his own humilitas for the tumor superbiae.7? The infirmitas 
was so serious that people did not have the strength to go to the medicus 
on their own. As a result the medicus himself was obliged to come. The 


75 s, 72A, 2. [MA 1 p. 157/6.] 

76 s, 72A, 2. [MA 1 p. 157/18—20.] 

The seven good gifts of the Holy Spirit are: "Spiritus sapientiae et intellectus, consilii et 
fortitudinis, scientiae et pietatis, et timoris Dei.” [MA 1 p. 157/1617.] 

77 s, 72A, 2. [MA 1 p. 157/22—28.] 

Kunzelmann considers s. 72A, 2 to be a pointed attack on Pelagianism. In line with this 
argument — something Kunzelmann himself does not do — the sermon in question could 
be understood as seven or even fourteen accusations against the Pelagians, although they 
are not mentioned here by name. 

78 Rebillard: 404, Gryson: 404—406, Hill: 413-417. See chapter 2 (faith). 

There is consensus on the dating of this sermo to 404—406. In his translation, and with- 
out proper substantiation, E. Hill makes the extremely hypothetical suggestion that the 
homily should be dated between 413 and 417 on account of similarities with De Trinitate 
10, 7 and 12, 14. Hill, Sermons III/4 (94A-147A), 423 (n. 8). 

79 s. 142, 1-3; 5-6; 10-13. 
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cause of this infirmitas is superbia, love for the world.®° Love for the world 
makes us adulterous. Love for the Creator of the world makes us chaste. 
Pride prevents the soul from turning to God. The soul has forgotten itself 
because of its love for the world. According to the preacher, however, it 
ought to forget itself because it loves God.?! God loves his creation, namely 
humanity. God on the other hand, hates the creation of humanity, namely 
sin. By loving our own external works, we forget the work of God within 
us.82 We were all already loved when we were still dirty, when there was 
nothing lovable about us. We were thus loved in the first instance in order 
to be found worthy of being loved. Christ after all died pro impiis (Rom. 
5,6).83 


2.3. Excursus II: Sermones 151-156 and their Exegesis of Rom. 7,5-8,17 


This second excursus on the primary literature focuses on a collection 
of sermons that are indisputably at home within the context of the Pela- 
gian controversy and deal emphatically with the subject of sin within the 
framework of grace. We do not explore them here in an excursus because 
they are not relevant in terms of context, on the contrary. An excursus is 
employed rather because the broad range of secondary literature on this 
collection of sermons is not explored in detail and reproduced here. The 
latter can be found in the introduction to the recent text-critical edition of 
the collection by G. Partoens. Partoens provides a detailed analysis of the 
content and dating of these sermones, together with an overview of 
the existing secondary literary. To reproduce the same here would be 
nothing more than repetition.5+ 

On the basis of external arguments, sermones 151-156 can be located 
historically to the years 417-418 and in terms of content to end of the 
first phase of the Pelagian controversy.?* In other words, the dating is not 


80 s, 142, 2. 

81 s. 142, 3. 

82 s. 142, 4. 

83 s. 142, 5. 

8^ Sancti Aurelii Augustini. Sermones in epistolas apostolicas. Sermones CLI-CLVI. Recen- 
suit G. Partoens, Secundum praefationis caput conscripsit J. Léssl, (Corpus Christianorum, 
Series Latina; 41Ba), Brepols, Turnhout 2007, ix-cxcvii. 

85 For the historical context of sermones 151-156, namely the Pelagian controversy of 
417—418, see J. Lóssl, ‘Dating Augustine's sermons 151-156: internal evidence,’ in: CCL 4Ba, 
xxiii-lv; xxviii-xxxii. For sermones 30, 4; 30, 6; 30, 8; 151, 4; 151, 5; 151, 8; 153, 2; 154, 14; 155, 2; 
155, 6; 155, 14; 155, 15; 165, 3; 165, 9, see also Brown, Augustine of Hippo, 367-377; 390-391. 
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based exclusively on the anti-Pelagian content of the sermones.86 Consen- 
sus exists among scholars that the collection should be situated around 
September-October 417,5? in Carthage.9? Although the sermons in question 
do not mention the ‘Pelagian’ by name,®° they nevertheless target what 
Augustine considered to be a ‘Pelagian’ interpretation of Rom. 7,5-8,17. 
As a collection, sermones 151-156 clearly constitute a unity. Augustine 
himself also considered them as such, and this is confirmed by their 


86 The combination of different elements points to 417. s. 156 was delivered on the 
feast of the martyrs of Bol (October 17th). ss. 151-156 exhibit parallels with De gratia Christi 
and other Carthaginian homilies from the summer/autumn of 417. They were preached 
in Carthage, allude to Pelagius' Pro libero arbitrio, and say nothing of Zosimus' repeal of 
Innocent's condemnation of Pelagius, which restulted in the council of Carthage in early 
418. For a detailed presentation of the external evidence, see G. Partoens, 'La datation des 
sermons 151-156, in: CCL 4Ba, ix—xxii. 

Silence on Zosimus' initial rehabilitation of Pelagius and Caelestius (on September 21st 
417) is an argument that should be treated with caution in dating the sermon. If the argu- 
ment holds, then the option of May 418 lapses, bearing in mind that Zosimus ultimately 
joined in the condemnation on March 21st. The period between rehabilitation and con- 
demnation is relatively short, however, only seven months. It would have made little sense 
to mention Zosimus' rehabilitation, given that it had already been annulled. There is a 
danger here, moreover, of relying on an argumentum silentii. Silence on the initial reha- 
bilitation does not necessarily imply ignorance thereof. It remains possible that Augustine 
was aware of the matter but did not mention it because it undermined the anti-Pelagian 
claims of the North African episcopate. Silence on Zosimus' rehabilitation after such a 
short period of time can be considered as the avoidance of a weakening of Augustine's 
own arguments and as an indication of the fact that his estimation of Rome's authority in 
general and that of the fickle Zosimus in particular was not very high. 

87 G. Partoens provides an overview of potential datings of sermones 151-156: A. Kun- 
zelmann: October 418; O. Perler: October 419; A.-M. La Bonnardiére: October 417; S. Lancel 
and P.-M. Hombert: October 417 (May 418); J.-P. Bouhot and J. Lóssl: September-October 
417. Partoens concludes: “La datation exacte des sermons 151-156 revient donc à un choix 
entre septembre-octobre 417 et mai 418. Dans l'état actuel de nos connaissances, nous 
préférons nous tenir à la datation proposée par La Bonnardière (septembre-octobre 417) 
et ceci à cause de la correspondance entre le calendrier de Carthage et l'ordre des arti- 
cles dans l'antique collection Sessorienne. Dans le chapitre suivant de cette introduction 
J. Lóssl montrera que ce choix n'est pas contredit par l'analyse du contenu de nos six 
homélies.” Partoens, ‘La datation des sermons 151-156,’ xxi-xxii. Cf. G. Partoens, ‘Le sermon 
151 de saint Augustin. Introduction et édition, Revue bénédictine 113 (2003), 18-70. G. Par- 
toens, ‘La prédication et la transmission antique des sermons 151-156 de saint Augustin,’ 
in: Comunicazione e ricezione del documento cristiano in epoca tardoantica, (Studia Ephe- 
meridis Augustinianum; 90) Roma 2004, 673-691, 681-682. 

Cf. A.-M. La Bonnardière, ‘La date des sermons 151 à 156 de saint Augustin,’ Revue des 
études augustiniennes 29 (1983), 129-136. J. B. Ten Hove, Zonde en genade: een onderzoek 
van Augustinus' genadeleer vanuit zijn sermones over Romeinen 7 en 8, (Doct. Diss.), Utrecht 
1994. 

88 Evidence in support of this localisation can be found in the titles of sermones 154-156. 
s. 154: Sermo habitus ad mensam sancti martyris Cypriani. s. 155: Sermo habitus in basilica 
sanctorum martyrum Scilitanorum. s. 156: Sermo habitus in basilica Gratiani. 

89 Augustine quotes Pelagius in s. 156, 13 (cf. infra), but does not mention his source. 
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strong coherence in terms of content, the fact that they address the same 
public, and by the transmission history of the manuscripts. The collec- 
tion consists of two groups: ss. 151-152 on Rom. 7,15-8,4 (late September- 
early October 417) and ss. 153-156 on Rom. 7,5-8,17 (417, probably s. 153: 
Saturday October 13th; s. 154: Sunday October 14th; s. 155: Monday October 
15th; s. 156: Wednesday October 17th).9? A short interval of time, between 
a few days and a few weeks, separates both groups. Within each group, 
the individual sermons are only separated by a day or two at the most.?! 
As a collection they belong to a larger group of eleven sermones (26, 30, 
131, 151—156, 163, 165), anti-Pelagian in content — with indirect references 
to the ‘Pelagians’ in sermones 26, 30, 131, 165 — that were preached during 
the same stay in Carthage.?? 

Within the refutation of the Pelagian reading of Rom. 7,5-8,17, ser- 
mones 151, 2 and 154, 4; 1-12 offer a new interpretation of Rom. 7,15; 19 
in the corpus of Augustine's writings.?? In sermo 151 and 154, he explains 
that the T in Rom. 714-25 is the apostle Paul, speaking about himself in 
the sub gratia state. Because of the clear dates associated with these ser- 
mones, G. Partoens is able to conclude that Augustine (probably) identi- 
fied Paul (sub gratia) with the ego of Rom. 7,14—25 for the first time at this 
juncture in a considered manner.?^ 


90 For the content of Rom. 7-8 in ss. 151-152, see Partoens, ‘La prédication et la trans- 
mission. For Rom. 7-8 in ss. 153-156, see Partoens, ‘Prédication et liturgie) 673-691. 
Cf. Berrouard, ‘L’exégése augustinienne de Rom., 7, 7-25.' Burns, ‘The Interpretation of 
Romans.’ Platz, Der Rómerbrief. 

9! Partoens, ‘La datation des sermons 151-156.’ 

32 "En septembre-octobre 417, à un moment où la victoire de l'orthodoxie sur le Péla- 
gianisme ne semblait pas encore assurée, saint Augustin a préché une série d'au moins 
onze sermons contre cette hérésie (131, 163, 26, 30, 165, 151-156). Le caractère polémique 
de ces homélies semble avoir influencé la sélection des péricopes qui ont été lues préa- 
lablement: les lectures dont nous savons avec certitude qu'elles ont précédé les sermons 
en question, appartiennent pour la plupart à l'arsenal des textes bibliques dont Augus- 
tin s'est servi fréquemment durant la controverse pélagienne (Rom 7,5-8,17; Eph 313-18; 
Gal 5116-22; Ps 94,6 et 118133; Joh 6,54—66)." Partoens, ‘Prédication et liturgie,’ 27. Cf. Léssl, 
‘Dating Augustine's sermons 151-156, xxiv-xxvii. 

93 Lóssl, Dating Augustine's sermons 151-156,’ xlvi-xlvii. 

9^ G. Partoens, ‘Le sermon 151 de saint Augustin. Introduction et édition, Revue bénédic- 
tine 113 (2003), 18-70. Partoens, ‘La prédication et la transmission, 681-682. Cf. Berrouard, 
‘L'exégèse augustinienne de Rom., 7,7-25. M.-F. Berrouard, ‘L'interprétation augustinienne 
de Rom. 7,7-25: une étape intermédiaire, in: M.-F. Berrouard (introd., trad., notes), Homé- 
lies sur l'Évangile de saint Jean XXXIV-XLIII, (Bibliothèque augustinienne, Œuvres de saint 
Augustin; 73A), Études augustiniennes, Paris 1988, 501-504. La Bonnardière, ‘La date des 
sermons 151 à 156.' Ten Hove, Zonde en genade. 

On s. 151, 6 G. Partoens writes: "Des chrétiens malveillants pourraient invoquer cet aveu 
comme excuse de leurs propres péchés. Critiquant cette interprétation, mais sans récuser 
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2.3.1 Sermo 751 
Sermo 151 (417-418)°5 begins the exegesis of the seventh and eighth chap- 
ters ofthe letter to the Romans with a commentary on Rom. 7,15-25. Given 
the pericope it treats, the sermon's primary themes are concupiscentia 
and original sin. In his opening words, Augustine immediately notes that: 
"Procliues sunt quippe homines ad peccandum, et uix se tenent."?6 He 
adds directly that people who live bad lives should not think that they are 
as the apostle describes himself in Rom. 7,19: “non enim quod uolo, facio 
bonum; sed quod odi malum, hoc ago."?" Augustine observes that Rom. 7,19 
is used as an alibi for sin, thus giving him the occasion to provide a correct 
explanation of the verse. He confesses at the same time the verse is not 
easy to explain. What he has to say about it was given him by the Lord. 
He also indicates that he needs the empathic assistance of his audience.?? 
Rom. 7,19; 21-23,?? he notes, are verses written by Paul in the language 
of war (“uoces belli")!?? because the life of the iusti in this earthly body 
is a bellum, "nondum triumphum"?! The time to proclaim triumph (“uox 
triumphi")? has not yet arrived. According to Paul, it will only dawn 
when our mortality makes way for immortality (1 Cor. 15,53—55; Isa. 25,8; 


l'identification du locuteur avec l'Apótre, le corpus du sermon 151 essaie de démontrer que 
saint Paul avoue uniquement qu'il n'est pas encore à l'abri des assauts de la concupiscence 
et qu'en ceci il ne différe d'aucun chrétien vivant sub gratia. Rom. 7, 14-25 témoigne seule- 
ment de la permanence de la concupiscence dans la vie de tous les baptisés, sans excepter 
celle des Apótres. Le verset 19 n'implique donc pas que Paul aurait péché en cédant aux 
tentations [...]." The same identification is found shortly after this sermon in s. 154, 2. 
Partoens, ‘Le traitement du texte paulinien dans les sermons 151-156,’ in: CCL 41Ba, lvi- 
Ixiv, lx. Cf. R. Dodaro, '"Ego miser homo". Augustine, the Pelagian Controversy, and the 
Paul of Romans 7:7-25, Augustinianum 44 (2004), 135-144. E. TeSelle, ‘Exploring the Inner 
Conflict: Augustine's Sermons on Romans 7 and 8,’ in: F. Van Fleteren, J. C. Schnaubelt 
(eds.), Augustine: Biblical Exegete, (Collectanea Augustiniana; 5), Peter Lang, New York 
2001, 313-345. Verschoren, ‘“I do the Evil that I do not will”) 

95 Hill: 419, Rebillard: October 417, Gryson: May 418. Carthage. See dating of G. Partoens. 

96 s. 151, 1. [CCL 41Ba p. 14/6—7.] [PL 38 c. 814/41-42.] 

97 $ 151,1. 

98 s. 151, 1. 

99 s. 151, 2. “Non enim quod uolo, ago, sed quod odi, illud facio. Si autem quod nolo, hoc 
facio, consentio legi, quoniam bona est. Velle adiacet mihi, perficere autem bonum non inue- 
nio. Video autem aliam legem in membris meis repugnantem legi mentis meae et captiuantem 
me in lege peccati, quae est in membris meis [Rom. 7,19-23]." [CCL 41Ba pp. 14-15/21-25.] 
[PL 38 c. 815/6-11.] 

100 s, 151, 2. [CCL 41Ba p. 14/20.] [PL 38 c. 815/4-5.] 

"Quando audis repugnantem, quando audis captiuantem, bellum non agnoscis?" [CCL 
41Ba p. 15/26—27.] [PL 38 c. 815/1-13.] 

100 s, 151, 2. [CCL 41Ba p. 14/18.] [PL 38 c. 815/2-3.] 

102. s, 151, 2. [CCL 41Ba p. 14/27.] [PL 38 c. 815/14.] 
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Hos. 13,14). In order to identify those whom Paul considers to be ‘at war’, 
Augustine makes reference to Gal. 516-18: “Dico autem: ‘Spiritu ambu- 
late et concupiscentias carnis ne perfeceritis.' [...]. Caro enim concupiscit 
aduersus spiritum, spiritus autem aduersus carnem. Haec enim inuicem 
aduersantur; ut non ea quae uultis faciatis. Quod si Spiritu ducimini, non 
adhuc estis sub lege |...]. Si spiritu ducimini."93 Paul wrote to the Gala- 
tians, to Christians whose sins had already been forgiven in baptism, to 
exhort them not to give in to the flesh. Even sub gratia, Christians are 
subject to the struggle between the flesh and the spirit, making them do 
the things they do not want to do. Those under the guidance of the Spirit 
do not love the flesh, live according to the commandments of the 
Spirit and not according to the temptations of the flesh. The flesh tempts 
(concupiscit), it wants what we do not want. It is this that baptised men 
and women must resist.!04 

The human desiderium must be entirely oriented towards God, such 
that no concupiscentia remains for us to resist. By not giving in to concupis- 
centia we defeat concupiscentia. A time will finally come when this enemy 
is no more (1 Cor. 15,55; Hos. 13,14). Augustine identifies the end of concu- 
piscentia with the end of death. In contrast to what the Manicheans claim, 
lust is not another nature (alia natura) that can be detached from us and 
exist on its own. Our languor and uitium have to be healed, therefore, and 
via this healing cease to exist. According to Rom. 7,7 (Ex. 20,7), it is best 
not to covet (“ne concupiscas”),!°> and thereby fulfil the law. This, after all, 
is the "the completion of virtue, the perfection of righteousness, the palma 
uictoriae", 96 but it cannot be achieved in this life. The concupisentiae are 
a reality. It would be better, Augustine admits, that there were no such 
thing as concupiscentiae, but aware that they exist, the important thing is 
not to give in to them (Gal. 5,6; Sir. 18,30).107 

On the basis of a case study, Augustine sets out to clarify the relation- 
ship between concupiscentia and consuetudo. In and through baptism, 


103 s, 151, 2. [CCL 41Ba pp. 15-17/44-50.] [PL 38 c. 815/36-43.] 

104 s. 151, 2. "Quid est, ‘duci Spiritu’? Spiritui Dei consentire iubenti, non carni concupi- 
scenti. Tamen concupiscit et resistit. Et uult aliquidet non uis tu; perseuera, ut nolis tu." 
[CCL 41Ba p. 17/50—53.] [PL 38 c. 815/43-46.] 

105 s, 151, 3. [CCL 41Ba p. 18/66—68.] [PL 38 c. 816/5-7.] 

106 s, 151, 3. "Plenitudo est ista uirtutis, perfectio iustitiae, palma uictoriae: Ne concupis- 
cas [Rom. 7,7].” [CCL 41Ba p. 18/66—68.] [PL 38 c. 816/6—7.] 

107 s, 151, 3. Augustine observes that the concupiscentiae do not chase after us. They rebel 
rather against the human spirit. For this reason we should not chase after them, but 
rebel against them and prevent them from gaining victory. 
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the sins of a drunkard are already forgiven. Habit (consuetudo) remains, 
however, as an enemy in waiting.!?? Consuetudo thus has to be contested.109 
By getting drunk, the drunkard gives in to his bad consuetudo, while he 
should in fact let it perish by cultivating good consuetudines. The guilt for 
this bad consuetudo is our own. Those who fear they are no match for the 
conflict should ask God's help. Those who do not give in to consuetudo, 
do what Paul asks in Gal. 5,16.10 

The same is true for all human uitia and cupiditates. We are born with 
some, others we acquire by habit. Because of the sin with which we as 
human beings were born (“a reatu propaginis"),!!! infantes are baptised. As 
infants, however, they do not have bad habits. “Cum aliquibus enim nati 
sumus, aliquas consuetudine fecimus. Nam propter illas cum quibus 
nati sumus, baptizantur infantes, ut soluantur a reatu propaginis, non 
malae, quam non habuerunt, consuetudinis."!? It is for this reason that 
we must always be at war. Because of the concupiscentia with which we 
were born, the war cannot be ended as long as we live. The struggle can 
decrease in intensity, but never come to a complete end in this human 
life. It is for this reason that the human body is also called the body of 
death (with allusion to Rom. 7,24).!? Preaching on the ongoing struggle, 
Augustine quotes Rom. 7,22-23: “[...] Condelector enim legi Dei secundum 
interiorem hominem. Video autem aliam legem in membris meis repug- 
nantem legi mentis meae et captiuantem me in lege peccati, quae est in 
membris meis."'^ He immediately offers an explanation of the verse. The 
lex peccati came into existence when the first law was violated in paradise. 
The first human being was naked but not ashamed. At that juncture, the 
law that is at war with the law of the spirit was not yet in his members. 
By ignoring the prohibition (against eating from the forbidden tree), the 
first human being performed a deed that had to be punished. At the same 
time, human beings also discerned a motus within themselves that made 
them ashamed of their bodies. By eating from the forbidden tree, Adam's 


108 s, 151, 4. According to 1 Cor. 6,9-10, drunkenness is a serious sin, and like adultery, 
lying, stealing, and idolatry, it can cause us to be refused entry into the Kingdom of God. 

109 s, 151, 4. Concupiscentia becomes greater as we develop bad habits, and disappears 
if we develop good habits. 

HO s 151, 4. 

s. 151, 5. [CCL 41Ba p. 21/u2.] [PL 38 c. 817/12.] 

s. 151, 5. [CCL 41Ba p. 21/110—113.] [PL 38 c. 817/9-13. | 
H3 s 151 5. 
14 s, 151, 5. [CCL 41Ba p. 22/117-120.] [PL 38 c. 817/18-21.] 


111 
112 
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eyes were opened. This is not to say that he could not see before, only 
that his eyes were opened to something he had not noticed before, a motus 
corporis that had hitherto not embarrassed him. He covered the parts of 
his body of which he was ashamed (Gn. 3,7). This shame is original sin and 
it is for this reason that no one is born without sin. For this same reason, 
the Lord chose not to be begotten in this manner. He was born of a virgin 
and shattered the grip of sin by not coming from sin.!!6 

Augustine provides an explanation of Rom. 7,19. What Paul did not want 
was concupiscere. He fought against concupiscentia, and did not yield to 
it. He wrote his confession in Rom. 7,19 because he did not want to fight, 
not because he had yielded to sin (and to fornicatio or adulteria). “Lucta- 
batur, non subiugabatur."!7 According to Augustine, if Paul had yielded 
to concupiscentiae he would not have exhorted his readers in Gal. 5,16 not 
to give in to it (“Concupiscentias carnis ne perfeceritis").!* Paul revealed 
his own struggle so that others would not despair and fear the struggle 
they too had to face.!? The entire life of the saints consists of this strug- 
gle. Augustine thus states clearly at this juncture that the saints are not 
without the struggle. The ‘impure’ are those who do not even begin the 
struggle but ‘willingly’ subject themselves from the outset.!20 


15 Adam used his eyes to name the animals in paradise. It is also stated in Gn. 3,6 that 
the woman saw the tree and that it was a delight to her eyes. 

16 s, 151, 5. “Aperti sunt autem oculi eorum ad aliquid quod numquam senserant, quod 
in motu sui corporis nunquam expauerant. Aperti sunt ad intuendum, non ad uidendum. 
Et quia senserunt pudendum, curauerunt tegendum. Consuerunt, inquit, folia ficulnea et 
fecerunt sibi succinctoria [Gn. 3,7]. Quod texerunt, ibi senserunt. Ecce unde trahitur origi- 
nale peccatum; ecce unde nemo nascitur sine peccato. Ecce propter quod Dominus non sic 
concipi uoluit, quem uirgo concepit. Soluit illud, qui uenit sine illo; soluit illud qui non 
uenit ex illo. Vnde unus et unus: unus ad mortem, unus ad uitam. Homo primus ad mor- 
tem, homo secundus ad uitam. Sed quare ad mortem ille homo? Quia tantum homo. Quare 
ad uitam iste homo? Quia Deus et homo.” [CCL 41Ba p. 23/133-144.] [PL 38 c. 817/38-53.] 

s. 151, 5. Christ destroyed sin because he came without sin. Augustine contrasts Adam, 
who brought death and was only a man, with Christ, who brought life because he was 
God and man. 

17 s, 151, 6. [CCL 41Ba p. 24/149.] [PL 38 c. 818/4—5.] 

H8 s, 151, 6. [CCL 41Ba p. 24/153.] [PL 38 c. 818/9-10.] 

19 s 151, 6. 

120 s, 151, 7. The saints, by contrast, engage in the struggle and are at continual risk until 
the day they die. Doing good is not giving in to the concupiscentiae malae. This, however, 
is not yet perficere in the good, "Quod ergo bonum ago? Quia concupiscentiae malae non 
consentio, ago bonum, et non perficio bonum - et concupiscentia hostis mea agit malum 
et non perficit malum. Quomodo ago bonum et non perficio bonum? Ago bonum, cum 
malae concupiscentiae non consentio, sed non perficio bonum, ut omnino non concupi- 
scam. Rursus ergo et hostis meus quomodo agit malum et non perficit malum? Agit malum, 
quia mouet desiderium malum; non perficit malum, quia me non trahit ad malum." [CCL 
41Ba pp. 25-26/164-171.] [PL 38 c. 818/23-32.] 
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Together with 1 Cor. 15,54-56 (“Absorpta est mors in uictoria. Vbi est, 
mors, contentio tua ? [...] Aculeus autem mortis est peccatum."),?! Augus- 
tine points out that death is the consequence of human sin. The law 
was given to counter this sin. Prior to the law, human beings were only 
sinners. After the introduction of the law, we became transgressors and 
traitors (from peccator to praeuaricator). This increased our guilt (even) 
further (Rom. 5,20: “Subintrauit, ut abundaret delictum”) 2? 

Together with Rom. 5,20 (“Vbi abundauit peccatum, superabundauit 
gratia")? Augustine points to the flip side of sin, namely grace. The grace 
of Christ redeems us from the law of death, from the body of death (Rom. 
7,23-25). Christ is the captain who helps his soldiers in the fight. This is 
the fight against the law of sin, the "legem foedam, legem miseram, uul- 
nus, tabem, languorem".7^ Christ helps. His grace, “gratia Dei per Iesum 
Christum Dominum nostrum [Rom. 7,25]" saves.!25 Augustine concludes 
his homily with a summary of the struggle between the law of the spirit 
and the law of the flesh, of the concupiscentia struggle. He quotes Rom. 
7,25 in this regard: “Igitur ego ipse mente seruio legi Dei, carne autem legi 
peccati."?6 No one is free of concupiscentia in this life and all of us might 
struggle against it. Concupiscentia will only disappear when death also dis- 
appears (1 Cor. 15,54—55) and pax is achieved. "Nunc ergo, fratres, tenete 
istum modum: mente seruite legi Dei, carne autem legi peccati — sed ex 
necessitate, quia concupiscitis, non quia consentitis."?" In one of his final 
sentences, Augustine observes once again that concupiscentia can have 
such an effect on the sancti that it makes them do things in their sleep 
that it would not succeed in doing if they were awake. He rounds off by 
telling his audience that his own sense of shame prevents him from speak- 
ing further on the matter. At the same time he exhorts believers to pray 
to God about it.l28 


121 
122 


s. 151, 7. [CCL 41Ba p. 26/178-180.] [PL 38 c. 818/40—43.] 
s. 151, 7. [CCL 41Ba p. 27/186-187.] [PL 38 c. 818/51-52.] 
123 s, 151, 8. [CCL 41Ba p. 28/191-192.] [PL 38 c. 819/1-2.] 

124 s, 151, 8. [CCL 41Ba p. 28/196-197.] [PL 38 c. 819/8-9.] 

25 s 151, 8. [CCL 41Ba pp. 28-29/201-202.] [PL 38 c. 819/1—14.] 

126 s, 151, 8. [CCL 41Ba p. 29/206-207.] [PL 38 c. 819/20-21.] 

"Mente seruio legi Dei [Rom. 7,25] non consentiendo, carne autem legi peccati [Rom. 
7,25], concupiscendo." [CCL 41Ba p. 29/207-208.] [PL 38 c. 819/21-22.] 

127 s, 151, 8. [CCL 41Ba pp. 29-30/212-215.] [PL 38 c. 819/27-30.] 

128 s, 151, 8. The fact that Augustine speaks here about sancti, demonstrates that his 
public recognised themselves in relation to the reality of nocturnal cravings ("Vnde omnes 
acclamastis, nisi quia omnes agnouistis." [CCL 41Ba p. 29/216—217.] [PL 38 c. 819/32-33.]) 
and might suggest that he was addressing clerics and celibates. 
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2.3.2 Sermo 152 
Sermo 152 (417-418)!29 continues the explanation of the letter to the 
Romans with an explanation of Rom. 7,25-8,3. Augustine refers back to 
his previous sermo and his explanation of Rom. 7,19. He begins by point- 
ing out that the reading of that day should have begun with Rom. 7,25 — 
where it had ended the previous day - but that the lector had started with 
Rom. 8,3-4 by mistake. He then quotes the unread and as yet unexplained 
segment of Romans that he intends to treat in his homily. As with the 
previous homily, he underlines his need of the Holy Spirit's help and 
the prayers of those present in order to explain this difficult passage.150 
With Rom. 7,25 ("Mente seruio legi Dei, carne autem legi peccati")? 
Augustine introduces the concept of struggle. "Iam dixi uobis sic esse acci- 
piendum quod ait apostolus: Mente seruio legi Dei, carne autem legi peccati; 
ut carni nihil plus permittatis nisi desideria, sine quibus non potest esse.”182 
The desideria carnis are always and unavoidably bound to the flesh and it 
is against the desideria carnis that we must fight, using the will and pray- 
ing not to be led into temptation (Mt. 613).%8 While we might be happier 
without these evil desires, we have to learn to live with them in this life. 
It is for this reason that Rom. 7,18 (“Perficere autem bonum non inuenio.")194 
states that we cannot do the good we want to do. In other words, it is 
not possible to be without the malum desiderium in this life. All we can 
do is refuse to give in to these malae concupiscentiae. "Restat ergo in hac 
pugna, ut mente non consentiente malis concupiscentiis, seruias legi Dei, 
carne autem concupiscente, sed te non seruiente seruias legi peccati. Agit 
caro desideria sua, age et tu tua. Non opprimuntur, non exstinguuntur a 
te desideria eius; non exstinguat tua: ut in certamine labores, non uictus 
traharis."35 Our task, therefore, is to serve the law of God by not surren- 
dering in the spirit to wicked desires, and in our covetous flesh to serve 
the law of sin without giving in to it. On the one hand, we must accept 


129 Hill: 419, Rebillard: October 417, Gryson: May 418. Carthage. See the dating of 
G. Partoens. 

130 $, 152, 1. 

If God does not grant interior understanding and growth from within, believers will be 
unable to understand this. This is like the seed sown by the sower, this is Augustine the 
preacher, who would not be able to grow without God's help (1 Cor. 3,6-7). What Augus- 
tine has to say only makes sense if God grants understanding to his audience. 

13 s, 152, 2. [CCL 41Ba p. 34/33.] [PL 38 c. 820/28-29.] 

132 s. 152, 2. [CCL 41Ba p. 34/33-34.] [PL 38 c. 820/27-30.] 

133 See chapter 4 (prayer). 

134 s, 152, 2. [CCL 41Ba p. 35/41-42.] [PL 38 c. 820/39-41.] 

135 s, 152, 2. [CCL 41Ba p. 35/43-48.] [PL 38 c. 820/42-48.] 
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that the flesh asserts its desideria — desideria it cannot prevent — while on 
the other we must endeavour to prevent such evil desideria from stifling 
our good desideria.126 

Augustine then goes on to comment on Rom. 8,1: "Nulla ergo condem- 
natio est nunc his qui sunt in Christo Iesu."?" Paul writes that there is no 
condemnation for those who are in Christ, in other words for the bap- 
tised. Through the grace of baptism (gratia baptismatis) and the waters 
of rebirth, the guilt with which we were born is wiped away (original 
sin), together with our previously given consent to the malae concupis- 
centiae (individual sins in thought, word and deed). Baptism, however, 
did not cause the desideria carnis to disappear. The latter remain present, 
although the baptised individual does not give in to them. The law of 
sin and death is present in our limbs but it does not make us guilty. We 
are reborn rather in Christ, who liberates us from this law as Rom. 8,2 
declares: *Lex enim Spiritus uitae in Christo Iesu liberauit te a lege peccati 
et mortis,"138 

No one can live without this struggle, not even those who live a righ- 
teous life. Righteousness consists in engaging in the struggle. Those who 
do not live a righteous life do not engage in the struggle and simply allow 
themselves to be carried along. Augustine insists that the struggle between 
the flesh and the spirit does not imply that there are two natures in us 
coming from two different sources as the Manicheans claim, as if the flesh 
did not come from God. Both parts of us come from God. Human nature 
earned this inner struggle as a result of sin. It is a sickness, and when it is 
cured it simply ceases to exist. The discordia we now experience between 
spirit and flesh is a struggle for concordia. The reason the spirit struggles 
is to help the flesh be at peace with itself. It is just the same as a domestic 
conflict between a husband and wife. The husband should strive to calm 
his wife and subject her in order to establish peace.!?? 


136 s 152, 2. 

137 s, 152, 3. [CCL 41Ba p. 35/49-50.] [PL 38 c. 820/50-51.] 

138 s, 152, 3. [CCL 41Ba p. 36/61-62.] [PL 38 c. 821/9-11.] 

Augustine makes brief allusion to the contrast with Adam. "Ex uno omnes in condem- 
nationem." [CCL 41Ba p. 36/59-60.] [PL 38 c. 821/7-8.] 

s. 152, 3. We are liberated by baptism. Augustine summons his listeners to fight as free 
citizens, to avoid defeat and avoid being reduced to slavery once again. 

139 s. 152, 4. "Dixi autem uobis et maxime meminisse debetis, ne forte propter istam 
pugnam, sine qua homo esse non potest — etiam qui iuste uiuit; immo ille in ea est qui 
iuste uiuit: nam nec pugnat, sed trahitur qui iuste non uiuit — ergo ne putetis propter hoc 
quasi duas ex diuersis principiis esse naturas, sicut insaniunt manichaei quod quasi non 
sit caro ex Deo. Falsum est, utrumque ex Deo est. Sed natura humana istam in semet 
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Augustine moves on to Rom. 8,2-3: “Lex Spiritus uitae in Christo lesu 
liberauit te a lege peccati et mortis [...] Quod enim impossibile erat legis, 
in quo infirmabatur per carnem |...]."^? He distinguishes three different 
sorts of law in Paul. In the first instance there is ‘the law of the Spirit of 
life’. This good law frees us from the bad law of sin and death (Rom. 8,2) 
by forgiving all our sins. This is the law of misericordia (Ps. (118) 19,29), of 
faith and not of works. In the second instance there is 'the law of sin and 
death', which fights in our limbs against the law of the spirit and makes 
us prisoners of the law of sin (Rom. 7,23). Because we refuse to serve God 
(our superior), our body (our inferior) refuses to serve us. The law of sin is 
the law of death (Rom. 5,12; Gn. 2,17). The third law is the law referred to 
in Rom. 8,3. This is the law given by Moses to the people on Mount Sinai. In 
other words, it is ‘the law of works’ (lex factorum). It is a law that can 
threaten, but not assist. It can command, but not help. It is the law that 
commanded “non concupisces"! (Ex. 20,17; Rom. 7,7). We did not observe 
this law and, being already sinners, we became transgressors on account 
of this law (Rom. 7,7; 11). Augustine maintains the first person style of 
the Pauline pericope, thus giving the impression that Paul is speaking 
about himself.142 

Augustine provides some explanation in relation to the three categories 
of law. The Manicheans condemn the Mosaic law just as they condemn 


ipsa meruit de peccato. Ergo languor est: sanatur et non est. Discordia modo quae est in 
spiritu et carne, pro concordia laborat. Spiritus ideo laborat ut caro cum illo concordet, 
quemadmodum si in una domo litem inter se habeant uir et uxor, ad hoc debet laborare 
uir ut domet uxorem, domata uxor subiugetur uiro, subiugata uxore uiro fiat pax in domo." 
[CCL 41Ba p. 36/65—77.] [PL 38 c. 821/15-30.] 
140 s, 152, 5. [CCL 41Ba p. 37/78-83.] [PL 38 c. 821/32-38.] 
M s, 152, 5. [CCL 41Ba pp. 38-39/14-117.] [PL 38 c. 822/18-21.] 
V2. s, 152, 5. "Cum autem dixisset: Lex Spiritus uitae in Christo Iesu liberauit te a lege 
peccati et mortis [Rom. 8,2], proposuit nobis intellegendas ipsas leges. Intuemini eas, et 
discernite; satis uobis necessaria est ista discretio. Lex, inquit, Spiritus uitae [Rom. 8,2] — 
ecce una lex - liberauit te a lege peccati et mortis [Rom. 8,2] — ecce altera lex. Et sequitur: 
Quod enim impossibile erat legis, in quo infirmabatur per carnem [Rom. 8,3] — ecce tertia 
lex. Aut forte ista est ex duabus? Inquiramus et Domino adiuuante uideamus." [CCL 41Ba 
p. 37/78-85.] [PL 38 c. 821/32-40.] 
s. 152, 7. Augustine repeats the three laws: 
— The law of the Spirit of life is the law of faith, of the Spirit, of grace, of misericordia 
(Rom. 8,2). This is the law that sin cannot remove. 

— The law of sin and death is not from God, but from sin and death. 

— The holy, good and righteous (Mosaic) law is the law of God (Rom. 7:12). It is only 
a law of deeds, however, a law that commands but does not assist. It is a law that 
exposes sin but does not take it away. 
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the flesh. But the Mosaic law is holy (Rom. 7,12-13)% and transgressing it 
would not be a bad thing if it was not good. If the law was bad, it would 
be good to transgress such an evil. Sinning without the law is less serious 
than sinning after the introduction of its injunctions. Now that we have 
the law, we transgress it every time we refuse to implement it. Because 
we are not capable of being obedient to the law, we are now obliged to 
call out for assistance.!44 

The law that is capable of removing sin is that of the New Testament, 
to be distinguished from the law of the Old Testament, which exposes sin 
but does not take it away. Paul compares these two testamenta in Gal. 
4,21-24; 26. One was born from a slave — according to the flesh. The other 
was born of a free woman - according to the promise. Born of Hagar as 
a slave, Ishmael symbolises the sons of the letter. The law of the letter is 
weakened by the flesh and it was thus impossible for this law to liber- 
ate humanity from the law of sin and death (2 Cor. 3,6: "Littera occidit. 
[...] Spiritus autem uiuificat.").^5 Isaac, born of Sara, stands for the sons 
of grace.146 

Augustine moves on to the Christological segment of the Pauline verses 
he is discussing and quotes Rom. 8,3: “In similitudinem carnis peccati misit 
Deus Filium suum. Et de peccato damnauit peccatum in carne."^" Christ 
came in the flesh, but not in the flesh of sin. He came rather in 'the like- 
ness of the flesh of sin'. The flesh of all other human beings is the flesh 
of sin. Only the flesh of Christ is not the flesh of sin. His mother received 
him by grace and not concupiscentia. Nevertheless, he had ‘the likeness of 
the flesh', meaning that he required nourishment, could feel hunger and 
thirst, could get tired, sleep and die.!48 


143 s, 152, 6. "Itaque lex quidem sancta, et mandatum sanctum, et iustum, et bonum. Quod 
ergo bonum est, mihi factum est mors? Absit! Sed peccatum, ut appareat peccatum, per bonum 
mihi operatum est mortem [Rom. 7,12sq.].” [CCL 41Ba p. 39/124-127.] [PL 38 c. 822/30-34.] 

"Vt appareat peccatum et fiat supra modum peccatum delinquens per mandatum [Rom. 
713]. [CCL 41Ba p. 40/143-145.] [PL 38 c. 822/54—55.] 

144 s. 152, 6. "[...] quando delinquebat sine mandato, minus erat; quando delinquit per 
mandatum, excedit modum. Quando enim non prohibetur aliquis, putat quia bene facit. 
Prohibitus incipit nolle facere, uincitur, trahitur, subiugatur: Iam restat illi gratiam inuo- 
care, quia non potuit legem seruare." [CCL 41Ba p. 40/145-149.] [PL 38 cc. 822/1-823/6.] 

145 s 152, 7. [CCL 41Ba p. 41/169-170.] [PL 38 c. 823/30-31.] 

16 s. 152, 7. 

V7 s, 152, 8-9. [CCL 41Ba p. 42/182-184.] [PL 38 c. 823/48-51.] 

148 s, 152, 8. "Misit Deus Filium suum in similitudinem carnis peccati [Rom. 8,3], non in 
carne peccati. In carne quidem, sed non in carne peccati. Cetera ergo omnis hominum caro 
caro peccati. Sola illius non caro peccati, quia non eum mater concupiscentia, sed gratia 
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Augustine then asks himself in relation to Rom. 8,3 which sin did Christ 
condemn and starting from which sin did he do so. The answer to the 
first part of his question is clear: Christ condemned every sin (cf. Jn. 1,29). 
The second part of the question is more difficult, since Christ himself was 
without sin (1 Pet. 2,22; Isa. 53,9), neither by contamination, nor by origin, 
nor by his own doing, nor by his own wickedness. Born of a virgin, he did 
not acquire sin by reasons of birth. His own holy life made it clear enough 
that he had done nothing that deserved death. The devil — prince of this 
world, prince of death — will have had no reason to justify Christ's death. 
Yet Christ died so that all would know that he was doing the will of his 
Father (Jn. 14,30-31). His death was a voluntary death, not of necessity, but 
of free choice (Jn. 10,17-18).14° 

The second part of the question remains as yet unanswered. Rooted in 
which sin did Christ condemn sin? According to Augustine it was the sin 
that led to Christ's death, namely the sin of Judas who betrayed him, and 
the sin of the Jews who crucified him. They sinned, he did not. He was 
crucified by their sins, shed his blood for the forgiveness of sin. Augustine 
states at this juncture that his answer comes from a different source, not 
from himself, although he does not go into further detail beyond endors- 
ing the answer. "Bene dictum est et uere dictum est, quia et de peccato 
Iudaeorum Christus damnauit omne peccatum, quia illis persequentibus 
fudit sanguinem quo deleuit omne peccatum."5? For Augustine, how- 
ever, the problem is not yet completely solved. Paul observes after all in 
2 Cor. 5,20-21 ("Eum qui non nouerat peccatum. |...] peccatum pro nobis 
fecit, ut nos simus iustitia Dei in ipso")?! that God made Christ to be sin. He 
immediately adds that there is a difference between taking sin upon one- 
self and actually sinning. Paul wrote, he observes, that God made Christ to 
be sin. He did not write that God made Christ a sinner. Augustine is intent 
on pointing out here that Christ took human sin upon himself without 
sinning. Indeed, he considers it impius to claim that Christ sinned.!?? 

Augustine finds his answer to the second part of his question in the 
law. The sacrifices (prescribed by the law) that were offered for sin were 


concepit. Tamen habens similitudinem carnis peccati, unde et nutriri et esurire et sitire et 
dormire et fatigari et mori potuit [...].” [CCL 41Ba p. 42/177-182.] [PL 38 c. 823/40-48.] 

149 s. 152, 9. 

150 s, 152, 10. [CCL 41Ba p. 44/222-225.] [PL 38 c. 824/42-45.] 

131 s 152, 10. [CCL 41Ba p. 44/229-231.] [PL 38 c. 824/50-54.] 

152 $, 152, 10. 

This question of clarification addressed to Paul is actually a question for Christ. Accord- 
ing to Augustine, Christ speaks through Paul (2 Cor. 13,3). 
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also referred to as sins (Lev. 4,4). Christ is just such a sacrifice. Rooted in 
the sin that he took upon himself as sacrifice out of love for humankind 
(Eph. 5,2), Christ condemned sin. This is the law of the Spirit of life that 
liberates from the law of sin and death (Rom. 8,2). The law of works is 
good (Rom. 7,12), but it is weakened by the flesh (Rom. 8,3). As such, the 
law is insufficient, since it does not ensure that we can carry out what it 
commands. Augustine concludes in summary by stating that the law of 
the letter reveals what sin is, and the law of grace takes it away.!53 


2.3.3 Sermo 153 
Sermo 153 (417-418) 54 deals with Rom. 7,5-13, and reflects on the rela- 
tionship lex-concupiscentia-peccatum. As with sermo 151, 1 and 152, 2, 
Augustine opens by stating that God teaches through the preacher. His 
work is a question of planting and (external) watering, while God takes 
care of (inner) growth./55 He insists that he can only explain this difficult 
(“molestum et obscurum") Pauline passage “adiuuante misericordia Dei.”156 
He then appeals for the prayers of his listeners. Just as he prays that his 
listeners will find understanding, they too must pray that he will find the 
capacity to explain the text to them.!57 

Augustine begins his exegesis with Rom. 7,5: “Cum enim essemus in carne 
[...] passiones peccatorum, quae per legem sunt, operabantur in membris 
nostris, ut fructum ferrent morti."55 He warns immediately against a faulty 
Manichean reading of the pericope. Those who claim like the Manicheans 
that the passage implies that Paul places the blame on the law of God 
are mistaken. They argue that the law, given by Moses (“per Moysen"), 
was actually not given by God (“a Deo")./5? They (the hostes legis) insist 
that the law runs counter to the gospel. According to Augustine, however, 


153 s, 152, 11. *Ecce de quo peccato damnauit peccatum: de sacrificio quod factus est 
pro peccatis, inde damnauit peccatum. Ipsa est lex Spiritus uitae, quae liberauit te a lege 
peccati et mortis [Rom. 8,2], quia lex illa altera, lex litterae, lex iubens, bona est quidem — 
mandatum, sanctum, et iustum et bonum [Rom. 612] — sed infirmabatur per carnem [Rom. 
8,3] et quod iubebat, in nobis impleri non poterat. Alia ergo lex, ut dicere coeperam, tibi 
ostendat peccatum, alia tollat: ostendat peccatum lex litterae, tollat peccatum lex gratiae." 
[CCL 41Ba p. 46/256-263.] [PL 38 c. 825/29-38.] 

154 Hill: 419, Rebillard: October 417, Gryson: May 418. Carthage. See dating of G. Partoens. 

155 A similar reference to 1 Cor. 3,7 can be found in sermo 152, 1. 

156 s, 153, 1. [CCL 41Ba p. 50/19-21.] [PL 38 c. 826/11-13.] 

157 s. 153, 1. Augustine states that he owes his audience a homily. 

158 s, 153, 2. [CCL 41Ba p. 50/27-29.] [PL 38 c. 826/20-23.] 

159 s, 153, 2. [CCL 41Ba p. 51/35.] [PL 38 c. 826/30-31.] 
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this interpretation of Rom. 7,5 is refuted by a reading of the letter to the 
Romans as a whole, in which it is apparent that Paul praises the law 
of God.160 

Manicheans claim in relation to Rom. 7,5-6 ("Cum essemus in carne, 
passiones peccatorum quae per legem sunt, operabantur in membris nos- 
tris, ut fructum ferrent morti. Nunc ergo euacuati sumus a lege mortis, in 
qua detinebamur, ita ut seruiamus in nouitate Spiritus, et non in uetustate 
litterae")'e! that a law through which the passions of sin are at work, a law 
that has death as its fruit, cannot be good. For those who do not under- 
stand Paul properly, it does indeed appear that he is rejecting the law at 
this juncture. According to Augustine, Paul was well aware that this was 
a potential interpretation of what he had written.!6? 

It is for this reason that Paul offers his own answer to such an objec- 
tion in the remainder of his letter. Rom. 7,7 states explicitly that the law 
is not sinful: “Quid ergo dicemus? Lex peccatum est? Absit"65 Augustine 
continues his anti-Manichean line of argument. The law, he states, can- 
not be bad because it teaches us what is sinful. It reveals, in other words, 
that sin is concupiscentia by commanding: “Non concupisces"6^ (Rom. 7,7; 
Ex. 20,17). The Manicheans, he continues, are also obliged to admit that a 
law that forbids covetousness cannot be bad, given that concupiscere itself 
is evil. Those who claim that the law is bad, are simply looking for a reason 
to indulge their covetous cravings unpunished.!65 

Having refuted the Manicheans, Augustine sets out to explore the 
content of the passage from Romans read out in the liturgy in greater 
depth. His goal, namely, is to explain the significance of concupiscentia 
(Rom. 7,7). Once again he adopts the first person style employed by Paul, 
declaring that: "Nam concupiscentiam nesciebam, nisi lex diceret: 'Non 
concupisces’ [Rom. 7,7]"96 means: “Ibam enim post concupiscentiam 
meam et qua trahebat, currebam eiusque illecebras blandas et ex carnali 
suauitate iucundas magnam felicitatem arbitrabar."67 He leaves the first 


160 s 153, 2. 


s. 
161 s, 153, 3. [CCL 41Ba p. 52/62-66.] [PL 38 c. 827/8-12.] 
162 s. 153, 3. 
163 s, 153, 4. [CCL 41Ba p. 53/72-73.] [PL 38 c. 827/20.] 

16^ s, 153, 5. [CCL 41Ba p. 55/101.] [PL 38 c. 827/55.] 

165 Augustine turns the argument around, insisting that the law be praised rather than 
accused, and that we accuse ourselves. 

166 s, 153, 5. [CCL 41Ba p. 55/100-101.] [PL 38 c. 827/53—55.] s. 153, 6. [CCL 41Ba p. 56/18- 
119.] [PL 38 c. 829/6-8.] 

167 s, 153, 6. [CCL 41Ba p. 56/119-121.] [PL 38 c. 828/24-27.] 
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person style behind and provides examples of the concupiscentiae car- 
nales, namely fornicari and inebriari.'6$ He explains with great vigour that 
such offences may not be punishable juridically, but that they run counter 
to God's command “non concupisces" (Ex. 20,17). It is precisely through 
this law that we learn what sin is (Rom. 7,7). Human beings were already 
sinners before they were given the law, but they were ignorant. The com- 
mands of the law transform the peccator into a praeuaricator legis. Paul 
expressed this in Rom. 7,7.169 

Augustine quotes Rom. 7,8: "Occasione autem accepta peccatum per 
mandatum operatum est in me omnem concupiscentiam"? observing at 
the same time that prior to the law there was less concupiscentia. Because 
of the law concupiscentia has grown stronger. Prior to the law it was less 
strong and was free to indulge itself without hindrance. The introduction 
of the law, however, formed a dam against the fluuius concupiscentiae 
and the concupiscentia started to build up, reaching a point at which the 
dam broke and humanity was inundated. “Concupiscentia tua minor erat, 
quando tuam mouebat libidinem; omnis est, quando transcendit et legem. 
Vis nosse quam magna sit? Vide quid ruperit: Non concupisces [Rom. 7,7 ]."?! 
Augustine already states the core of his analysis of concupiscentia at this 
juncture: “Ideo non uicisti, quia de te praesumpsisti.”!” 

Being in carne according to Rom. 7,5 — ie. “secundum uitae huius 
modum""73 — has to do with both Paul himself and his addressees, the 
Romans. Both, after all, have not yet ‘passed away (exire) in the flesh. Being 
in carne means: “|. ..] in concupiscentiis carnis uersaremur, ibi totam spem 
nostram tamquam in nobis poneremus [...]."7^ In other words, concupis- 
centia was able to defeat him because it found him — and all humanity — 
in carne. More specifically, it is harmful to trust in ourselves alone and 
not in God. In so doing, concupiscentia finds us without a redeemer.!/5 


168 s, 153, 6. "Inuenis hominem concupiscentias suas carnales sectantem totumque se 
illis seruum donantem aucupari undique uoluptates: fornicari, inebriari. Non dico amplius: 
fornicari, inquam, inebriari. Haec dixi quae licite committuntur — sed non Dei legibus." 
[CCL 41Ba p. 57/123-127.] [PL 38 c. 828/29-33.] 

169 s. 153, 6. 

. 153, 7. [CCL 41Ba p. 59/155-156.] [PL 38 c. 829/9-1.] 

. 153, 7. [CCL 41Ba pp. 59-60/160-163.] [PL 38 c. 829/16—19.] Cf. s. 153, 9. 
. 153, 7. [CCL 41Ba p. 60/166.] [PL 38 c. 829/23.] 

. 153, 8. [CCL 41Ba p. 61/174—175.] [PL 38 c. 829/34.] 

. 153, 8. [CCL 41Ba p. 62/183-185.] [PL 38 c. 829/46-47.] 

175 s, 153, 8-9. 

5. 153, 9 explains that by not being in the flesh and by placing our hope in the Spirit we 
do not trust in ourselves alone. 
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According to Augustine, Paul is clearly speaking about himself in 
Rom. 7,7-9: "Attende uerba apostoli legem laudantis, se accusantis, reum 
se sub lege facientis et personam forte tuam in se transfigurantis, [. . .]."!76 
Sin was able to manifest itself on account of the law.!/? Paul confesses in 
Rom. 740 ("Et inuentum est mihi mandatum, quod erat in uitam |. . .| hoc esse 
in mortem") that the law, which promised life to humanity, became his 
‘death’, because it transformed him from a sinner into a transgressor.!/? 

Augustine moves on to Rom. 7,u: "Occasione autem [...] accepta pec- 
catum per mandatum fefellit me et per illud occidit" 8? explaining that the 
law — of which sin makes usel?! — is not a weapon used by sin to vanquish 
humanity. The law, rather, is a weapon to be used by humanity to van- 
quish sin. In their struggle, however, human beings should not rely on 
their own strength but on the name of the Lord, just as David defeated 
Goliath in the name of the Lord (1 Sam. 17,45). Those who rely on them- 
selves will be floored before the fight begins.!9?? 

According to Augustine, Paul himself does not appear to follow the 
Manichean interpretation of the letter to the Romans. Paul first refutes 
the suggestion that the law is the cause of sin (Rom. 7,7). He then openly 
praises the divine law as a value in itself (Rom. 7,12: "Itaque lex quidem 
sancta et mandatum sanctum et iustum, et bonum").83 Once again, Augus- 
tine recalls 2 Cor. 13,3 at this juncture, namely that Christ is speaking 
through Paul.184 


176 s, 153, 9. [CCL 41Ba p. 64/208-210.] [PL 38 c. 830/18-20.] 
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Augustine rounds off his discussion with Rom. 7,3: “Sed peccatum, ut 
appareat peccatum, per bonum mihi operatum est mortem."55 He associ- 
ates Rom. 7,7 with Rom. 7,8, thereby explaining that without the law sin 
is dead, or in other words unknown.!$6 Because of the law it became clear 
that sin is transgressio (Rom. 4,15).187 

Although Augustine has reached the end of the passage he set out to 
treat in his sermon, he introduces a new subject at this point, namely the 
tradux peccati. Death flows forth from the first human being as a result of 
his sin. Augustine insists that this first sin is passed on to future genera- 
tions (pertransire: Rom. 5,12). Every human being is stained with this sin, 
including infants who have not yet committed personal sins. We add our 
personal sins to this first sin. The first sinner, the first transgressor, made 
humanity subject to death.!5? It is for this reason that Christ did not come 
as a human being, but was born of a virgin who (overshadowed by the 
Holy Spirit [Lk. 1,35]), was ablaze with faith and not concupiscentia car- 
nis or ardor libidinis). He did not come from the concupiscentia of a man 
and a woman or *de illo uinculo concupiscentiae."5? Augustine summa- 
rises: "Quia ergo non qua uenisti, ad te uenit, liberat te. Vbi te inuenit? 
Venundatum sub peccato, iacentem in morte primi hominis, trahentem 
peccatum primi hominis, habentem reatum antequam habere posses arbi- 
trium. Ecce ubi te inuenit, quando paruulum inuenit. Sed paruuli aetatem 
excessisti. Ecce creuisti: primo peccato multa addidisti, legem accepisti, 
praeuaricator exstitisti. Sed noli esse sollicitus: Vbi abundauit peccatum, 
superabundauit gratia [Rom. 5,20]."190 


2.3.4 Sermo 154 

Augustine begins sermo 154 (417-418)?! by pointing out that the Pauline 
reading of the day picks up where the reading of the previous day left off 
(sermo 153). He also insists once again that the passage is difficult and 
dangerous (“difficilis et periculosus locus”),!9* even for him, and that he 


185 s, 153, 13. [CCL 41Ba p. 69/288—289.] [PL 38 c. 832/6-7.] 
186 s, 153, 13. Augustine underlines here that according to Rom. 7,13 it is not the law 
that is dead but sin. 
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9. s. 153, 14. [CCL 41Ba p. 71/313-314.] [PL 38 c. 832/38.] 
0 s. 153, 14. [CCL 41Ba p. 72/318-325.] [PL 38 c. 832/44-52.] 
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needs God's help and the prayers of the community. He had demonstrated 
in his previous sermon that Paul found no fault (culpare) with the law. He 
recapitulates his quotation from Rom. 7,7-13 and a number of core points 
of his earlier argument. Sin was 'dead', i.e. unknown prior to the law. 
The introduction of the law changed this, however, and transformed sin 
into transgression (Rom. 4,15). Humanity only discovered its own weak- 
ness when it received the commandments of the law. The sermon's guid- 
ing questions are the following: “Quo fugit se? Quocumque enim fugerit 
se, sequitur se. Et quid ei prodest de se inuento scientia quem sauciat 
conscientia?"93 

Augustine commences his exegesis of the day with Rom. 7114-15: “Sci- 
mus, inquit, quia lex spiritualis est, ego autem carnalis sum uenundatus sub 
peccato. Quod enim operor, ignoro. Non enim quod uolo, hoc ago, sed quod 
odi, illud facio."9* He immediately throws the cat among the pigeons with 
the following question: is Paul speaking about himself here or has he situ- 
ated himself in the person of someone else (as in 1 Cor. 4,6)?195 According 
to Augustine, Paul is speaking here about himself and not someone else. 
The real question, however, is how the statement should be interpreted. 
It is certainly not Paul's intention to claim, for example, that while he 
wanted to be chaste, charitable and devout, he ended up being adulter- 
ous, cruel and lacking in piety. Understood in this sense, Augustine argues, 
the pericope is more about ‘us’ than it is about Paul.1°6 

Rom. 714-15 has to do with Paul's "Volo non concupiscere et 
concupisco";?7 because the law specifically forbade such concupiscere 
(Rom. 7,7; Ex. 2017). Augustine points out that Paul, like the apostles — 
good as they were —, was not without concupiscentia. Paul himself admits 
that he had not achieved the perfectio iustitiae that the angels enjoy 
(cf. Lk. 20,35-36).198 

The preacher continues to elaborate on his conviction that Paul is writ- 
ing about himself in Rom. 7,5, pointing out that Paul also clearly speaks 
about his own shortcomings elsewhere in his writings. He confesses in 


193 s, 154, 1. [CCL 41Ba p. 77/41-43.] [PL 38 c. 833/48-50.] 

194 s. 154, 2. [CCL 41Ba p. 77/45-47.] [PL 38 c. 833/53-56.] 

195 s. 154, 2. "Quaeritur hoc loco magna diligentia quis intellegatur: utrum ipse apostolus 
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[1 Cor. 4,6].” [CCL 41Ba pp. 77-78/47-52.] [PL 38 cc. 833-834/56—5.] 

196 s 154, 2. 

197 s, 154, 3. [CCL 41Ba p. 79/66.] [PL 38 c. 834/24.] 
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Phil. 312-14, for example, that he has not achieved perfection.?? Some 
claim nevertheless that Paul said this because he had not yet achieved 
immortality (like the angels) although he had achieved perfect righteous- 
ness (like the angels).200 

In order to refute this claim Augustine turns once again to Paul himself, 
searching for texts in which Paul admits his weakness and makes clear 
that Rom. 715 does not say that he is striving after immortality having 
already achieved righteousness. Augustine immediately senses a further 
objection, namely that Paul confesses his infirmitas carnis on the basis of 
his mortality (which he admits in 2 Cor. 4,7) but not his infirmitas mentis — 
while it is in the animus that perfecta iustitia is to be found.??! Once again 
he finds an answer in Paul himself. In 2 Cor. 12,7 Paul confesses that he 
fears elatio on account of the greatness of the revelation granted to him. 
In other words, because of his infirmitas Paul also needs a medicina. He 
too has need of a remedy prescribed by the medicus against the tumor of 
self-approbation.??? As medicine, Paul is given a stimulus carnis, an ange- 
lus satanae (2 Cor. 12,7). And, as Augustine observes, it is hard to imagine 
the holy angels taking such a medicine to prevent them from extolling 
themselves. The apostles were also human and vulnerable *in hac carne 
peregrinantes.”208 They were not yet triumphant in the heavenly patria. 
They were "uasa electa, sed adhuc fragilia.7?^ According to Augustine, 
the fact that Paul appealed to the Lord to take this stimulus away from 
him, but was not granted his appeal, clearly indicates that Paul is speaking 
about himself in Rom. 7,14 as being carnalis.205 

Augustine underlines the fact that Paul, like every other human being, 
was both spiritalis and carnalis while he was still in this flesh. Paul was 


199 s, 154, 4. "Fratres, ait apostolus, ego me ipsum non arbitror apprehendisse [Phil. 313]. 
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[CCL 41Ba p. 82/107-11.] [PL 38 c. 835/22-27.] 
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spiritual because he lived according to the spirit. But because he was also 
embodied, he was both spiritalis and carnalis. Although he lived accord- 
ing to the spirit, he was open to the temptation that comes from the flesh 
and not the spirit.206 He writes this himself in Rom. 7,25. With his spirit 
he served the law of God, with his flesh the law of sin. “Ecce spiritalis: 
mente seruio legi Dei [Rom. 7,25]; ecce carnalis: carne autem legi peccati 
[Rom. 7,25]. Idem ergo ipse et spiritualis et carnalis? Idem plane, quamdiu 
hic uiuit, sic est."207 

Existing in this body (existing in carne), human beings can thus be either 
carnalis or spiritalis. We are totus carnalis if we give in to the carnalibus 
concupiscentiis.?98 Those who concupiscit, which is forbidden by the law 
(Rom. 7,7; Ex. 20,17), but do not give in to concupiscentia — and thus obey 
the command of Sir. 18,30 not to give in to the concupiscentiae — are mente 
spiritalis, carne carnalis.??? Being without concupiscentia is a sign of per- 
fection. Living with concupiscentia but not pursuing it is a sign that we are 
fighting it, struggling with it.210 As long as we are in this body, however, 
concupiscere remains.?!! Perfection, victory in the battle, only comes when 
death has been defeated (1 Cor. 15,53-55). The ‘angel’ of death is doing 
what we do not want to do (Rom. 7,14-15), namely concupiscere.?'? 


206 s 154, 7. 
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Occasioned by Rom. 7,16 (“Si autem quod nolo, hoc facio, consentio legi, 
quoniam bona est”)18 Augustine makes a distinction between endorsing 
the law and implementing the law. Endorsing the law is the uelle of the 
law, namely the uelle non concupiscere (Rom. 7,7; Ex. 20,17).”4 Because of 
our human weakness, however, we cannot effectively implement the law. 
This is Augustine's interpretation of Rom. 7,16: we do precisely what we 
do not want to do. We do not want to concupiscere but we do it nonethe- 
less. As he has insisted in the preceding paragraphs, the reason behind 
Augustine's argument here is the fact that concupiscentia is a reality in 
human life whether we like it or not.?5 Moreover, he adds implicitly that 
sin exists not because there is concupiscentia in us but because we con- 
sent to it.216 As such he is also able to state that while Paul confessed to 
concupiscentia this did not imply that he was a sinner.?!” 

Augustine rereads “nunc autem iam non ego operor illud" (Rom. 7,17) 
along these lines.?!$ “Nunc” indicates that Paul, once sold into slavery under 
sin (Rom. 7,14), is now “iam redemptus." He has received the gratia salu- 
atoris, such that he now enjoys mente (in the mind) from the law of God. 
When he says that he does not understand his own behaviour (ignorare) 
(Rom. 7,15), he means that he does not agree to this behaviour. In so doing 
he also implies that he is not responsible for this behaviour, that he does 
not do it himself. It is sin — that dwells within him — which is responsible 
(Rom.7,17:“Non enim ego operor illud, sed id quod in me habitat peccatum”).2° 


is set aside for after the resurrection (1 Cor. 15,44). Even if we do not give in to concupis- 
centia, it remains attached to our fleshly, lower dimension. 

s. 154, 8-9. Augustine insists that while we do not want to covet (concupiscere), we have 
to accept that concupiscentia is a reality. It is simply a question of not giving in to it. 

s. 154, 9. Here Augustine quotes Rom. 7,25 anew. The spirit serves the law of God, the 
flesh the law of sin. 
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Augustine summarises: "Nunc autem [Rom. 7,1517] — accepta iam gratia — 
non ego operor illud [Rom. 7,17] — libera est mens, caro captiua. Non ego 
operor illud, sed id quod in me habitat peccatum."?20 

The problem with doing what one does not want to do is that one can- 
not do what one wants to do (Rom. 748: "Velle enim adiacet mihi, perficere 
autem bonum non adiacet.").??! Here Augustine introduces the distinction 
between facere and perficere. Paul wants to do good (uelle), but the actual 
completion of the good (perficere) is not possible (“non adiacet"). “Adiacet 
uelle, perficere non adiacet.”?22 Being unable to complete the good does 
not imply that there is no question of doing what is good. Doing good con- 
sists of not giving in to concupiscentia??? in finding delectatio in the law 
of God (Rom. 7,22; Ps. 119 (118),85 cf. Ps. 56 (55),4). Augustine immediately 
supplements this with grace: "Condelector enim legi Dei [Rom. 7,22] — 
non de me, sed de gratia Dei.”224 

Why does Paul appear to ask impatiently in Rom. 7,24: “Quis me libera- 
bit de corpore mortis huius?",??5 while death is unavoidable and human life 
is short??26 Augustine answers his own question. Death alone does not 
bring redemption. He reads this in Rom. 7,25: "Gratia Dei per Iesum Chris- 
tum Dominum nostrum."??" Redemption only takes place through grace 
(gratia) granted by Christ. Pagans who do not enjoy the gratia Christi, 
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die like everyone else, but they are not liberated in death from the corpus 
mortis. Augustine refers here to Jn. 5,28-29. The good will emerge from 
their graves in resurrectionem uitae [Jn. 5,29] and will be set free of the cor- 
pus mortis. The wicked, by contrast, will emerge in resurrectionem iudicii 
[Jn. 5,29] and return to the corpus mortis. Eternal life is not set aside for 
the wicked, rather the eternal punishment of eternal death.228 

Augustine concludes that Christians should pray Rom. 7,24, in the hope 
of receiving Rom. 7,25 as an answer. It is thanks to the Lord - the pignus 
of Christ's blood — and not ourselves that we have been made securus. 
Liberation from the corpus mortis does not imply, however, that we shall 
be without a body. We shall possess a body that is no longer the body 
of death. It will still be of this flesh, but no longer fleeting and mortal 
(1 Cor. 15,53). Augustine makes brief allusion in concluding his sermo 
to the Adam/Christ antithesis (1 Cor. 15,21-22). Through Adam, human 
beings are locked in a struggle with death. The corpus mortis comes from 
Adam. Christ brings all to life by granting an immortal body. This libera- 
tion from the corpus mortis is not the result of our own virtues (non uirtute 
tua), but takes place through the grace of God.22° 


2.3.5 Sermo 755 

Sermo 155 (15/10/417)? deals with Rom. 81-11. Augustine opens his hom- 
ily by indicating that the reading of the previous day ended with Rom. 7,25 
(cf. sermo 154, 17). He repeats briefly, with reference to Rom. 7,20, that this 
passage does not mean that Paul assents with the spirit to concupiscentia. 
Paul is speaking here of the concupiscere of the flesh, the source of all sin. 
This refers particularly to carnalis concupiscentia, mala cupiditas, illicita 
delectatio.??! If we do not give in to this lust, sin will lose its regnum in 
our mortal body (cf. Rom. 7,12).2%2 Rom. 7,25 - in which Paul indicates 
that he serves the law of God with his spirit and the law of sin with his 
flesh — only means that he feels concupiscentia, without giving in to it. 


228 s, 154, 16. "Veniet et dies, quando omnes qui sunt in monumentis, audient uocem 
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According to Augustine, Rom. 8,1 (“Nulla ergo condemnatio est nunc his 
qui sunt in Christo Iesu")?9? is in keeping with this idea. Whoever is in the 
flesh and gives in to concupiscentia, will be condemned. Whoever is in 
Christ and does not give in to the concupiscentia that is present, will not 
be condemned.??* 

Augustine repeats a number of elements at this juncture from preced- 
ing sermones. Death signifies the end of the concupiscentiae (Isa. 25,8; Hos. 
13,14; 1 Cor. 15,54-56). The law, which only commands via the letter and 
does not help via the spirit, gives sin its power. The desiderium is not 
wiped away, rather it becomes greater by being forbidden. This brings him 
to the first step in his present argument. Grace is necessary. The human 
spirit can only gain control of the flesh, the source of concupiscentia,?35 
with the help of God's grace.256 

Those who are in Christ (Rom. 8,1), need not be concerned about the 
concupiscentiae illicitae, about the law that is in their bodies fighting 
against the law ofthe spirit. The me that is taken prisoner by the law of sin 
(Rom. 7,23), refers to the flesh and not the spirit. Those who are in Christ 
are liberated from the law of sin and death by the law of the Spirit of life 
in Christ (Rom. 8,2: “Lex enim Spiritus uitae in Christo Iesu |. ..] liberauit te 
a lege peccati et mortis").??" This liberating law is not the literal (Mosaic) 
law (Rom. 7,6), but the law of the Spirit of life in Christ. Our refusal to give 
in to the desideria carnis, however, does not mean that this liberation is 
our own doing. We only delight in the law of God because the law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ has liberated us from the law of sin and death.?38 


233 s, 155, 2. [CCL 41Ba p. 106/24—25.] [PL 38 c. 841/28—29.] 

29^ s. 155, 2. 

235 s, 155, 2. "Cum sit ex carne concupiscentia et ad carnem pertineant corporis mem- 
bra, quando non regnat peccatum, id est carnis concupiscentia, plus habet iuris mens ad 
tenenda membra carnis, ne dentur in arma iniquitatis, quam ipsa concupiscentia carnis 
ad mouenda membra carnis." [CCL 41Ba p. 108/43-48.] [PL 38 c. 841/51-56.] 

236 s, 155, 2. The mens can only govern the body effectively with the help of God. With- 
out the help of God's grace, the human mens would have too much authority and would 
be a tyrant instead of a king. The spirit is capable of countering the desires of the flesh and 
thereby fulfilling Rom. 7,1213. 

s. 155, 2. "Vtique concupiscentia est carnis et membra carnis; mens tamen, quia domi- 
natum habet (si tamen desuper adiuuetur, ne cum ei multum contra Dei gratiam damus, 
non regem, sed tyrannum faciamus) - tantum ergo ualet mens, sic regit cum regitur, ut de 
membris carnis ipsius contra concupiscentiam carnis ipsius possit agere quod ait aposto- 
lus: Non ergo regnet peccatum in uestro mortali corpore ad oboediendum desideriis eius, nec 
exhibeatis membra uestra arma iniquitatis peccato [Rom. 6,12ff.].” [CCL 41Ba p. 108/48—55.] 
[PL 38 cc. 841-842/56—7.] 

237 s, 155, 3. [CCL 41Ba p. 109/64—68.] [PL 38 c. 842/22-23.] 

238 s 155, 3: 
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As a second step in his argument, Augustine reflects on the gratia sta- 
tus of the law of the Old Testament. Why can we not say of the Mosaic 
law, which was also drawn up by the Spirit of God??? that it also liberates 
from sin and death?2# In the first part of his answer, Augustine makes 
it clear that the Mosaic law is not the law of sin and death. The law of 
sin and death is the ‘other law in my members’, that of Rom. 7,23. The 
Mosaic law, referred to in Rom. 7,12-13, makes our infirmitas clear and at 
the same time worse by adding the aspect of transgression. It is for this 
reason that we must call upon the medicus, without whom our infirmi- 
tas would not heal. “Ideo ubi abundauit peccatum, superabundauit gratia, 
quae deleuit cuncta peccata quae inuenit, et ad non peccandum uoluntati 
nostrae conanti adiutorium subministrauit, ut ipsa uoluntas nostra non in 
se ipsa, sed in Domino laudaretur.”*4! The Mosaic law, however, is not the 
law that grants adiutorium hoc gratiae, since the said law was inscribed on 
stone tablets and not in the heart (cf. 2 Cor. 3,3).?*? 

To further expand his explanation of the Mosaic law, Augustine turns 
to the unity between Israel and the church and states: "concordiam legis, 
distantiam plebis”2# He points out the Jewish Passover feast prefigures 
Christ. The law was granted to Moses on Sinai 50 days after Passover, 
thereby symbolising the gift of the Spirit on Pentecost.2*4 In spite of this 
unity, however, Israel and the church are also fundamentally different. 
The Old Testament reflects a time of fear (Ex. 20,19), when God inscribed 
his law on stone (Ex. 3118). During Pentecost, however, God did not come 
to inspire fear and he inscribed the law in the heart (2 Cor. 3,3; Jer. 31,31- 
33). According to Rom. 8,2 the law of the spirit of life in Christ is written 
in the heart (“in quo celebratum est uerissimum pascha”245).246 


239 s, 155, 3. Written by the finger of God’; cf. Mt. 12,28; Lk. 1,20 and Ex. 8,19. 

240 s. 155, 3. 

74 s, 155, 4. [CCL 41Ba p. 11/98-102.] [PL 38 c. 843/3-8.] 

242. s, 155, 4. "Ergo quare non ipsa est lex digito Dei scripta, hoc est Spiritu Dei scripta, 
quae dat adiutorium hoc gratiae, de qua loquimur? Quare? Quia in tabulis lapideis 
scripta est, non in tabulis cordis carnalibus." [CCL 41Ba p. 11/104-107.] [PL 38 c. 843/12-15.] 

243 s, 155, 5. [CCL 41Ba p. 112/109.] [PL 38 c. 843/18-19.] 

244 s, 155, 5. "Celebratum est ergo pascha in illo ueteri populo: nondum in luce fulgente, 
sed in umbra significante celebratum est.” [CCL 41Ba p. 112/114-116.] [PL 38 c. 843/25-27.] 

245 s, 155, 6. [CCL 41Ba p. u4/142.] [PL 38 c. 844/2-3.] 

246 s, 155, 5-6. Augustine points to a number of differences. God appeared on Sinai as 
a terrifying fire (the people remained at a distance). God wrote on stone with his finger 
(Ex. 3118) and not in the heart. On Pentecost the faithful were gathered together (not at a 
distance) in a house (not on a mountain) and God likewise came as fire (Acts 2,1-4), not 
to terrify but to write in the heart. 
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This brings Augustine to Rom. 8,3: “Quod enim impossibile erat legi |.. .] 
In quo infirmabatur per carnem" ?^" a verse he uses to reflect on the func- 
tion and shortcomings of the law. The law can only iubere, not implere, 
“iubens per litteram et non dans gratiam.”?48 Moreover, the law is weak- 
ened by the flesh (Rom. 7,14). The flesh offered invincible resistance 
because there was no grace. Because the law appeared to be unable to 
opitulari, God sent his Son.7? Augustine proceeds to discuss the idea of 
the incarnation. Because the law was weakened by the flesh, God sent 
flesh. In other words, he sent the incarnate Christ as a remedy for the 
weakened law, to defeat the law of sin and to liberate the substance of 
the flesh. Christ came in true flesh, but not in the flesh of sin (Rom. 8,3 
"Misit Deus Filium suum in similitudinem carnis peccati”)250 In the flesh 
of sin there is sin and death, namely death as a consequence of sin. The 
likeness of the flesh included death but not sin.?*! For the flesh of sin, 
death is the punishment for sin. In Christ, by contrast, there was no 
sin (Jn. 14,30). Christ paid a tributum that was in fact unwarranted (debi- 
tum) (Ps. 69 (68),4 (5)).252 He paid the price of death although he did not 
have to. Only in so doing was it possible for human beings to be liberated 
from their guilt.25% 

Augustine continues his explanation of Rom. 8,3: *et de peccato dam- 
nauit peccatum in carne.?5* As in sermo 152, 10-12, he asks himself how 
Christ was able to condemn sin de peccato if there was no sin in him. He 
reminds his audience that he had recently alluded to this question and 
he repeats his earlier arguments. In the law, the sacrifice for a given sin 
was named after the sin itself. Christ was without sin but became sin in 
the sense that he became the sacrifice for sin. God made Christ into sin. 
Once again, Augustine harks back to 2 Cor. 5,21 to reinforce his argument.255 


247 
248 
249 
250 
251 


155, 7. [CCL 41Ba pp. 14-u5/155-157.] [PL 38 c. 844/20-23.] 
155, 7. [CCL 41Ba p. 115/160-161.] [PL 38 c. 844/27—28.] 

155, 7- 

155, 7. [CCL 41Ba p. 115/167-168.] [PL 38 c. 844/35-38.] 

155, 7. 

252 s, 155, 7. Augustine makes a comparison here with Mt. 17,24—27, in relation to the 
payment of unwarranted taxes. 

253 s. 155, 7. 

254 s, 155, 8. [CCL 41Ba p. u8/197.] [PL 38 c. 845/16-17.] 

s. 155, 8. Augustine repeats: the law makes us transgressors. The spirit, already con- 
demned by sin, had not yet started to search for a redeemer at that stage. 

255 s, 155, 8. "Quomodo ergo non habebat peccatum, si de peccato damnauit pecca- 
tum? lam aliquando exposuimus uobis hoc, sed qui meminerunt, recognoscant; qui non 
audierunt, audiant; qui obliti sunt, recolant. Peccatum uocabatur in lege sacrificium pro 
peccato. Assidue lex hoc commemorat: non semel, non iterum, sed saepissime peccata 
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At the same time he alludes to the inscrutability of God's judgement 
(Rom. 11,33), stating that God sent his Son for those he already knew and 
had predestined to be called, justified and glorified.255 

Augustine quotes Rom. 8,4: “ut iustitia legis impleretur in nobis", God 
sent his Son so that the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us.257 
He adds immediately that the law was not fulfilled by itself but by Christ. 
Christ came after all not to abolish the law, but to fulfil it (Mt. 5,17).258 

Rom. 8,4 (“Qui non secundum carnem ambulamus, sed secundum 
Spiritum")?9? goes on to distinguish between ‘walking according to the 
flesh’, i.e. “carnalibus concupiscentiis consentire”,260 and ‘walking accord- 
ing to the spirit’, i.e. “adiuuari Spiritu in mente et concupiscentiis carnis 
non oboedire.”261 The law is thus fulfilled by not giving in to the concu- 
piscentiae (illicitae) (Sir. 18,30). Refusing to consent to such lusts has to be 
an act of the human will helped by the grace of God. “Post concupiscen- 
tias tuas non eas [Eccl. 18,30], debet impleri ex uoluntate nostra adiuta 
gratia Dei; [...]."76? Baptism (una indulgentia) wipes away omnia debita, 
all past sins (in thought, word and deed, caused by the concupiscentia 
carnis). Conflict with the flesh (cum carne conflictus) continues, however. 
The iniquitas is wiped away, the infirmitas remains. This infirmitas is built 
in to the delectatio illicitae concupiscentiae, against which we must fight 
without despair. It is for this reason that we must pray for the forgiveness 
of our sins on a daily basis using Mt. 6,12.268 


dicebantur sacrificia pro peccatis. Tale peccatum erat Christus. Quid enim dicamus? Pec- 
catum habebat, quod absit? Peccatum non habebat et peccatum erat: peccatum erat, dixi, 
secundum illam intelligentiam quia sacrificium pro peccato." [CCL 41Ba p. 118/198-206.] 
[PL 38 c. 845/17-22.] 

256 s 155, 8. "[. ..] subiecit: Iudicia tua sicut multa abyssus [Ps. 35,7]. Quid est sicut multa 
abyssus [Ps. 35,7]? Altum est, impenetrabile est, inaccessum est humanae intentioni. Diui- 
tiae enim Dei inscrutabiles, inscrutabilia iudicia eius, inuestigabiles uiae eius. Ergo et hic 
misit Deus Filium suum [Rom. 8,3], propter praescitos, praedestinatos, uocandos, iustifican- 
dos, glorificandos; ut montes." [CCL 41Ba pp. 19-120/222-237.] [PL 38 cc. 845-846/47-.] 

257 s, 155, 8. [CCL 41Ba p. 120/230.] [PL 38 c. 846/4.] 

258 s, 155, 8. 

259 s. 155, 9. [CCL 41Ba p. 120/235.] [PL 38 c. 846/11-12.] 

260 s, 155, 9. [CCL 41Ba p. 120/236-237.] [PL 38 c. 846/13-14.] 

261 s, 155, 9. [CCL 41Ba p. 120/237-238.] [PL 38 c. 846/15-16.] 

262 s, 155, 9. [CCL 41Ba p. 121/241-242.] [PL 38 c. 846/20—22.] 

263 s, 155, 9. "Quidquid enim illa concupiscentia carnis egit in nobis praeteritorum 
peccatorum siue in factis, siue in dictis, siue in cogitationibus; totum deletum est sacro 
baptismate. Omnia debita deleuit una indulgentia. Restat ergo cum carne conflictus, quia 
deleta est iniquitas, sed manet infirmitas. Inest, titillat delectatio illicitae concupiscen- 
tiae: pugna, resiste, noli consentire; et impletur hic Post concupiscentias tuas non eas [Eccl. 
18,30], quia etsi quando obrepunt et usurpant sibi oculum, aurum, linguam, uolaticam 
cogitationem, nec sic desperemus de salute nostra. Ideo cotidie dicimus: Dimitte nobis 
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Augustine continues his exegesis with Rom. 8,4—7?9^ stating explicitly 
that the prudentia carnis (uitium and not natura) is hostile to God and 
cannot be subject to the law of God. The fact that the flesh is hostile to 
God does not mean that it can injure God or kill God. It means only that it 
resists God. Sinful flesh, however, does injure the nature of sinful people. 
The medicus and his medicine were thus necessary to remove vice and 
heal nature. When the medicus came he found none that were healthy.265 
Augustine hereby rejects the Manichean reading of Rom. 8,7, dismissing 
the idea that evil is an alia natura. The nature in question is, after all, the 
same nature and person created by the good God.266 

Those who trust in the flesh, follow their concupiscentiae and locate 
the beata uita in the flesh, live carnal lives' and cannot therefore delight 
in God (Rom. 8,8: “Qui autem in carne sunt — [...] — Deo placere non 
possunt”).267 According to Augustine, Paul addresses Rom. 8,9 — “Vos 
autem non estis in carne"?88 — to the people of Christ. This is the universal 
church and thus includes those who live, in other words those who are 
in a body.26® Not being in the flesh means not implementing the works 
of the flesh, i.e. not giving in to the concupiscentiae carnis. Being in the 
Spirit means finding delight in the law of God in one's inner self (interior — 
Rom. 7,22). Those who have too much faith in their own spirit are not in 
the flesh. If the Spirit of God withdraws itself, the human spirit collapses 
under the weight of the flesh and returns “ad facta carnalia, [...] ad con- 
cupiscentias saeculares.”27 Not being in the flesh is not achieved by our 
own powers. According to Augustine, holding fast to our own will in this 
struggle implies asking God for help. Needy and wounded nature (egena 


debita nostra [Mt. 6,12]. Iustitia, inquit, legis impleretur in nobis [Rom. 8,4]." [CCL 41Ba p. 
121/243-253.] [PL 38 c. 846/23-35.] 

265 s, 155, 10. "Qui non secundum carnem ambulamus, sed secundum Spiritum. Qui enim 
secundum carnem sunt, quae carnis sunt sapiunt; qui autem secundum Spiritum, quae sunt 
Spiritus [Rom. 8,4ff.].” [CCL 41Ba p. 122/254—257.] [PL 38 c. 846/37-40.] 

265 s, 155, 10. "Medicina autem ideo inuenta est, ut pellatur uitium, et sanetur natura. 
Venit ergo saluator ad genus humanum, nullum sanum inuenit, ideo magnus medicus 
uenit." [CCL 41Ba p. 123/272-274.] [PL 38 cc. 846-847/58-3.] 

266 s, 155, 11. The same nature that was wise in the flesh yesterday (sapere secundum 
carnem) (alluding to Rom. 8,6), is today wise according to the spirit (sapere secundum spiri- 
tum), i.e. vice has disappeared and our natura is healed (Eph. 5,8). [CCL 41Ba p. 124/ 
283-290.] [PL 38 c. 847/15-18.] 

267 s, 155, 12. [CCL 41Ba p. 124/291-295.] [PL 38 c. 847/26-30.] 

268 s, 155, 13. [CCL 41Ba p. 125/310.] [PL 38 c. 847/49-50.] 

269 s, 155, 13. "[. ..] sed tritico dixit, non paleae; massae dixit latenti, non stipulae appa- 
renti." [CCL 41Ba p. 126/313-314.] [PL 38 c. 847/53-54.] 

270 s, 155, 13. [CCL 41Ba p. 126/325-326.] [PL 38 c. 848/11212.] 
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et uitiata natura) is not at liberty to ascribe a uirtus to itself. Augustine 
observes that when Adam was still healthy he did not remain upright by 
himself. How then can he get back to his feet by himself after the fall?271 
“Ecce adiuuante ipsius misericordia Spiritum Christi habemus: ex ipsa 
dilectione iustitiae integra fide, catholica fide, Spiritum Dei nobis inesse 
cognoscimus."272 

Augustine now comes to the final two verses on which he wishes to 
comment. Rom. 8,10 (“Si autem Christus in uobis, corpus quidem mortuum 
est propter peccatum, spiritus autem uita est propter iustitiam")??? places 
the reason for the death ofthe corpus with sin. This verse does not imply a 
complete denial of the body and corporality, however. Quoting Eph. 5,29, 
Augustine points out that none of us hate our own body. At the same 
time, he observes that we take care when we bury our dead. He locates 
these reassurances in Rom. 8,1: “Si enim Spiritus eius qui suscitauit Iesum a 
mortuis, habitat in uobis; qui suscitauit Christum Iesum a mortuis, uiuifica- 
bit et mortalia corpora uestra"?"^ (and Lk. 2118).275 By his sin, Adam con- 
demned the body to death. For all those who are in the spirit, however, 
Christ brings their mortal bodies back to life (Rom. 8,11). Christ's liberation 
of the body from death (Rom. 7,24) does not mean that human beings will 
no longer have a body or will be given another body. It means rather that 
human beings will no longer die. None of us hate our flesh. In the struggle 
with the flesh,?"6 the spirit does not hate the flesh, rather it hates the uitia 
carnis, the prudentia carnis and the contentio mortis. The flesh in itself 


77 s, 155, 13. “[...] si tamen Spiritus Dei habitat in uobis [Rom. 8,9]. Non estis in carne 
[Rom. 8,9], quia non facitis opera carnis consentiendo concupiscentiae carnis, sed estis in 
Spiritu [Rom. 8,9], quia secundum interiorem hominem condelectamini legi Dei. Sed hoc 
est, si tamen Spiritus Dei habitat in uobis [Rom. 8,9]. Nam si de spiritu uestro praesumitis, 
adhuc in carne estis. Sic ergo non estis in carne, ut in Spiritu Dei sitis; tunc enim in carne 
non estis. Nam si recedat Spiritus Dei, pondere suo spiritus hominis reuoluitur in carnem, 
redit ad facta carnalia, redit ad concupiscentias saeculares et erunt illius hominis peiora 
nouissima quam erant prima. Sic ergo habete arbitrium, ut imploretis auxilium. Non estis 
in carne [Rom. 8,9]: et hoc ex uiribus uestris? Absit! Vnde ergo? Si tamen Spiritus Dei habi- 
tat in uobis. Si quis autem Spiritum Christi non habet, hic non est eius [Rom. 8,9]. Non ergo 
se extendat, non se iacet, non sibi arroget uirtutem propriam egena et uitiata natura. O 
humana natura! O Adam! Quando sanus eras, non stetisti: et tuis uiribus surrexisiti?" [CCL 
41Ba pp. 126-127/321-333.] [PL 38 c. 848/2-19.] 

272 s, 155, 14. [CCL 41Ba p. 127/337-339.] [PL 38 c. 848/27-30.] 

773 s, 155, 14. [CCL 41Ba p. 128/341-343.] [PL 38 c. 848/33-35.] 

274 s, 155, 15. [CCL 41Ba pp. 128-129/353-355.] [PL 38 c. 848/49-52.] 

775 s. 155, 15. “Capillus capitis uestri non peribit. [Lk. 2118; Acts 27,34.]" [CCL 41Ba p. 
129/356.] [PL 38 c. 848/53.) 

776 s, 155, 15. Augustine reintroduces the comparison between the struggle between the 
flesh and the spirit and conflict between husband and wife in daily life. 
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is thus good, but sin is not. “Corruptibile hoc induat incorruptionem et 
mortale hoc induatur immortalitatem; seminetur corpus animale, resur- 
gat corpus spiritale et uide plenam perfectamque concordiam: uidebis 
creaturam laudare Creatorem.”?77 Augustine concludes his homily at this 
juncture, insisting that God will give life to our mortal bodies (Rom. 8,11) 
“non propter merita uestra, sed propter munera sua.”278 


2.3.6 Sermo 156 
Sermo 156 (417-418)?? offers a detailed commentary on Rom. 8,12-17. 
Augustine opens his sermon with a confession, namely that he had experi- 
enced many difficulties in his earlier readings of Paul, which he explained 
with the help of the Lord. He insists that the Lord helps us understand the 
Scriptures.280 As far as Augustine is concerned, however, Rom. 8,12-17 is 
less fraught with problems when compared to these earlier Pauline pas- 
sages. He offers a brief summary of his explanation by way of a preview, 
beginning by repeating the conclusion he had already reached, i.e. that 
Rom. 7,15 does not imply that Paul himself sinned. He then sets out to 
demonstrate the incorrectness of the hypothesis that the law is sufficient 
for human beings with a free will and does not require additional grace. 
The law was indeed granted to us by way of assistance, but not in the 
same manner as grace.?8l 

Augustine begins with a reflection on the status of the law. The law was 
given so that we as human beings would come to know ourselves. The 
law was not given to cure sickness but to aggravate it with transgression, 
thus necessitating the medicus (Mk. 2,17). The said medicus can only be 
Christ. Those who do not admit to being sick do not recognise the need 
for a redeemer. This is an anti-Pelagian adagium, although Augustine 
does not mention the Pelagians at this juncture. He exhorts his listeners 
to praise the Creator for the gift of nature and at the same time to search 


277 s, 155, 15. [CCL 41Ba p. 130/376-380.] [PL 38 c. 849/23-25.] 

278 s, 155, 15. [CCL 41Ba p. 131/383-384.] [PL 38 c. 849/30-31.] 

279 Hill: 419, Rebillard: October 417, Gryson: May 418. In the Basilica Gratiani in Carthage, 
on the feast of the Bolitan martyrs. See the dating of G. Partoens. 

280 s, 156, 1. This concept is for those who have a pius mens. The impius mens by contrast 
hates the truth. People are sometimes afraid of understanding it because they do not want 
to implement it (Ps. 36 [35],3 (4)). Augustine insists nevertheless that it is important to 
understand it and that God wants us to act according to the concept (Ps. 11 [110],10). 

281 s, 156, 1. "Deinde ne lex uideretur aut sufficere posse homini habenti liberum arbi- 
trium, etiam si nullum ultra auxilium diuinum porrigeretur, aut certe frustra data fuisse 
crederetur, dicta est et causa quare sit lex data, quia et ipsa in adiutorium data est, sed 
non sicut gratia.” [CCL 41Ba p. 136/30-34.] [PL 38 c. 850/22-27. | 
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for a redeemer for the vices human beings have brought on themselves. 
Such a redeemer should not only be sought as a source of the law. That 
would be too little. The law after all cannot restore life (Gal. 3,21-22). The 
law was given to prevent us from imagining we are healthy. Through free 
will, human nature was capable of injuring itself. Once injured, however, 
human nature was not capable of healing itself through free will. All we 
need to bring ourselves down is ourselves, but we cannot get back on our 
feet by ourselves. God created us without uitium and prescribed modera- 
tion. Had we followed this prescription we would not later have been in 
need of a medicus for our sickness.282 But we did not follow God's pre- 
scription and we fell, and in our weakness we created weak offspring.285 
God nevertheless granted our offspring everything that is good in them 
by forming their bodies, giving them life, providing them with nourish- 
ment, granting rain and sunshine to the bad and the good alike (Mt. 5,45). 
Although we were judged by a just judgement, God did not want to aban- 
don us to eternal damnation. Instead, he sent a medicus, the redeemer, 
to heal humanity. God did not limit himself to a freely given, undeserved 


healing. He will grant a reward to us once we are healed. The saluator is 
a help for the sick and a reward for the healed.284 


282 s, 156, 2. The medicus in fact wants to be unnecessary. The medicus does not want 
sickness. He wants to prevent sickness and thus prescribes moderation. 

283 s, 156, 2. When Augustine preaches that infirm human beings beget in their weak- 
ness weak offspring, he comes close to the theme of original sin as something inherited, 
passed on from parents to their children. 

284 s, 156, 2. "Idonea fuit natura humana per liberum arbitrium uulnerare se, sed iam 
uulnerata et saucia non est idonea per liberum arbitrium sanare se. Si enim uolueris 
intemperanter uiuere, ut aegrotes, ad hoc medicum non requiris: ad labem sufficis tibi. 
Cum autem intemperanter agens esse coeperis aegrotus, non sic potes ab aegritudine libe- 
rare te, quomodo potuisti per intemperantiam te in aegritudinem praecipitare. Et tamen 
medicus etiam sano praecipit temperantiam. Bonus medicus hoc facit: non uult esse 
necessarius aegrotanti. Sic etiam Dominus Deus creato homini sine uitio temperantiam 
praecipere dignatus est. Quam si ille seruasset, medicum postea morbo suo non desidera- 
ret. Sed quia non seruauit, languidus factus est, cecidit, infirmos creauit infirmus, id est, 
infirmos genuit infirmus. Et tamen in omnibus qui nascuntur infirmis Deus quod bonum 
est operatur, formando corpus, uiuificando corpus, alimenta praebendo, pluuiam suam et 
solem suum super bonos et malos dando: non est unde accusent bonum nec mali. Insuper 
etiam genus humanum iusto suo iudicio condemnatum noluit in interitum sempiternum 
relinquere, sed misit et medicum, misit Saluatorem, misit eum qui gratis sanaret — parum 
est 'qui gratis sanaret': qui sanatis etiam praemium daret. Nihil addi ad istam beneuolen- 
tiam potest. Quis est qui dicat: ‘Sanem te et do tibi mercedem"? Optime fecit. Sciebat enim 
se diuitem uenisse ad pauperem: et sanat aegrotos et donat sanatis et non aliud quam 
se ipsum donat. Saluator est adiutorium languidi, ipse Saluator est praemium sanati." 
[CCL 41Ba p. 136/30-34.] [PL 38 cc. 850-851/52-23.] 

s. 156, 3. The help of the Holy Spirit is necessary every day. 
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The law subjects those it threatens for not fulfilling the law. This cat- 
egory of people is under the law and not under grace. The law is good if 
it is properly used (1 Tim. 18: “Bona est lex, si quis ea legitime utatur").285 
Legitimate use of the law consists of recognising one's own infirmity and 
in the desire for divine help in response thereto. This brings Augustine to 
his explanation of Rom. 8,12: “Ergo, fratres |...] debitores sumus non carni, 
ut secundum carnem uiuamus."?96 The law itself cannot grant life. Other- 
wise it would not have been necessary for Christ to come and seek out 
the lost sheep. Then Christ would have died for nothing (Gal. 2,21: “Nam 
si per legem iustitia, ergo Christus gratis mortuus est”).287 The law is like 
a disciplinarian (Gal. 3,24: “Ita lex [...] paedagogus noster |...]."?88 to a 
schoolboy. The law as disciplinarian is not an end in itself, it points rather 
to the schoolteacher, to Christ.289 

According to Augustine, it is for this reason that Paul makes it clear 
to the pagans that faith provides the help they need to fulfil the law. The 
strength needed to fulfil the law thus comes from faith and not from 
the law itself. It is precisely because of the Jews in fact that Paul empha- 
sises this point, Augustine observes. The Jews think that the law is enough 
to allow them to live their freedom of choice (liberum arbitrium). “|...] 
ignorantes Dei iustitiam [...] et suam uolentes constituere [...] iustitiae 
Dei [...] non sunt subiecti. Finis enim legis Christus [...] ad iustitiam omni 
credenti |...] ad iustitiam omni credenti [Rom. 10,3-4]."79? Justitia is not 
attained via one's own uires. The law, nevertheless, is not without pur- 
pose. The law brought transgression (Gal. 3,19: *Praeuaricationis gratia 
posita est")?! whereby sin increased (Rom. 5,20). Because of the law, our 
infirmity became so great that it could no longer be ignored and we were 
obliged to call on the help of the medicus. The law, in other words, is an 
instrument for bringing the proud — who believe that their own will, their 
own freedom of choice is sufficient to be just (iustus) — to humility. The 
law makes clear that human freedom is only sufficient to cause us to fall 


285 
286 
287 
288 


156, 3. [CCL 41Ba p. 139/83.] [PL 38 c. 851/31.] 

156, 3. [CCL 41Ba p. 139/78—79.] [PL 38 c. 851/26-27.] 
156, 3. [CCL 41Ba p. 140/89.] [PL 38 c. 851/38-39.] 
156, 3. [CCL 41Ba p. 140/92-93.] [PL 38 c. 851/43-44.] 

289 s, 156, 3. "Paedagogus puerum non ducit ad se ipsum, sed ad magistrum; sed cum 
puer bene institutus iam creuerit, sub paedagogo non erit." [CCL 41Ba p. 136/94-96.] 
[PL 38 c. 851/45-47.] 

290 s, 156, 4. [CCL 41Ba p. 141/104-108.] [PL 38 cc. 851-852/58-3.] 

291 s, 156, 4. [CCL 41Ba p. 141/110.] [PL 38 c. 852/5-6.] 
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but not enough to get us back on our feet.?9? Christ is necessary as media- 
tor (Gal 319-20; 1 Tim. 2,5). The fact that believers are under grace does 
not mean they are free to sin. This would mean after all that they love 
infirmity and not health. Grace is a medicine. Desiring to be sick therefore 
is to be ungrateful with respect to the medicine. Faith can only be effec- 
tive through love.29? The true faith of grace is effective through love. This 
caritas — which allows believers to do good works - is also a gift from 
God (Rom. 5,5).2°4 

With reference to the appeal in Rom. 812 not to live according to the 
flesh (now supplemented with Rom. 813 "Si enim secundum carnem uixeri- 
tis, moriemini" )?95 Augustine hastens to point out that the flesh in itself is 
not bad, since it, like the soul, was created by God. Living according to the 
flesh (“secundum carnem uiuere"), however, is bad.2% The soul (anima) is 
a great good (magnum bonum), while God is the greatest good (summum 
bonum).?? The flesh is only a paruum bonum. In this sense the soul exists 
between the greatest and the smallest good, between God and the body. 
The body must live according to the soul and the soul according to God 
(not according to the flesh or according to itself).29° Augustine explains 
this line of argument by holding it up to two faulty extremes. The Epi- 
cureans think that happiness can be achieved by living according to the 
flesh (“secundum carnem uiuentes”)2% They consider the flesh to be the 
highest good and not God. The Stoics think they can achieve happiness 
by living according to their own soul (“secundum animam uiuentes”).500 
In their opinion the soul is the greatest good and not God. According to 


292 s. 156, 4. 

293 s, 156, 5. This is not the faith of demons who believe and shudder (cf. Jas. 2,19), but 
the faith that is effective through love (cf. Gal. 5,6). 

294 s, 156, 5. "Nemo ergo dicat: ‘Quoniam non sumus sub lege, sed sub gratia, ergo 
peccemus, ergo quod uolumus faciamus.' Qui hoc dicit, aegritudinem amat, non sanita- 
tem. Gratia medicina est. Qui uult semper aegrotare, ingratus est medicinae." [CCL 41Ba 
p. 142/132-135.] [PL 38 c. 852/33-35.] 

"Illa est ergo laudabilis fides, ipsa est uera gratiae fides, quae per dilectionem operatur. 
Vt autem habeamus dilectionem et ex ea possimus habere bonam operationem, numquid 
eam nobis dare non possumus, cum scriptum sit: Caritas Dei diffusa est in cordibus nostris 
per Spiritum sanctum, qui datus est nobis? [Rom. 5,5]. Caritas usque adeo est donum Dei, 
[...].” [CCL 41Ba p. 143/142-147.] [PL 38 c. 852/47-52.] 

295 s, 156, 6. [CCL 41Ba p. 143/151.] [PL 38 c. 853/5.] 

296 s, 156, 6. [CCL 41Ba p. 144/156.] [PL 38 c. 853/u.] 

297 s, 156, 6 deals with the unity of the Trinity. The entire Trinity is summum bonum. 

?98 s. 156, 6. 

299 s, 156, 7. [CCL 41Ba p. 147/211.| [PL 38 c. 854/13.] 

300 s, 156, 7. [CCL 41Ba p. 147/211-212.] [PL 38 c. 854/13-14.] 
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Augustine, this was the reason why Paul went to Athens to refute these 
philosophical schools (Acts 17,18).3°! He adds that the soul that desires 
to live according to itself actually lives a carnal existence and cannot 
rise above the fleshly. Together with Rom. 813 Augustine's judgement is 
formal:39? those who live according to the flesh will die. Death here does 
not refer to physical death, but to the death of hell (Mt. 10,28). Indeed, 
those who live according to the Spirit are also subject to physical death.303 

Rom. 813 brings Augustine to the remedy for the carnal: mortificare of 
the actiones carnis, with the spirit on a daily basis. Mortificare means not 
consenting to delectatio. When delectatio is no longer capable of delectare, 
it is successfully 'eradicated'. In our struggle against the carnal, however, 
God is a necessary helper. Without God we cannot win, and even cannot 
engage in battle.3°* Augustine reformulates Rom. 8,13: "[...] si has actiones 
carnis morbidas et de morte habentes contentionem Spiritu mortificaue- 
ritis, uiuetis [...]."95 He admits that an incorrect reading of Rom. 7,25 
and Gal. 5,17 might give the idea that it is the human spiritus that engages 
in the struggle. It is not only God who is Spiritus, our human anima and 
mens are also spiritus. Nevertheless, we must not depend entirely on our 
own spiritus when we mortify the flesh. Those who are superbus do not 
receive the grace granted to the humble (Jas. 4,6; 1 Pet. 5,5). Rom. 8,14 
(“Quotquot enim Spiritu Dei aguntur, hi filii sunt Dei")?96 demonstrates that 
we must always allow the Spirit of God to lead us. If God does not lead 
us we fall.307 

Grace, however, does not exclude human activity. Augustine describes 
cooperation between the two as follows: "Dicit mihi aliquis: 'Ergo agimur, 
non agimus.' Respondeo: imo et agis et ageris; et tunc bene agis, si a bono 
agaris. Spiritus enim Dei, qui te agit, agenti tibi adiutor est. Ipsum nomen 
adiutoris praescribit tibi quia et tu ipse aliquid agis. Agnosce quid poscas; 


301 s 156, 7. 

302 s. 156, 8. 

303 s, 156, 8. 

304 s, 156, 9. "Haec est actio nostra, haec est militia nostra. In hoc agone cum confligimus, 
Deum habemus spectatorem; in hoc agone cum laboramus, Deum poscimus adiutorem. Si 
enim nos ipse non adiuuat, non dico uincere, sed nec pugnare poterimus." [CCL 41Ba pp. 
149-150/247-250.] [PL 38 c. 855/10-14.] 

305 s 156, 10. [CCL 41Ba p. 150/254—255.] [PL 38 c. 855/19-21.] 

306 s, 156, 10. [CCL 41Ba p. 151/269.] [PL 38 c. 855/37-38; 45-47; 49-50; 53-54-] 

307 s, 156, 10. "Quid te ergo iam uolebas extollere ubi audisti: Si Spiritu actiones carnis 
mortificaueritis, uiuetis [Rom. 813]? Dicturus enim eras: 'Hoc potest uoluntas mea, hoc 
potest liberum arbitrium meum.' Quae uoluntas? Quod liberum arbitrium? Nisi ille regat, 
cadis; nisi ille erigat, iaces." [CCL 41Ba p. 151/270-274.] [PL 38 c. 855/38-43.] 
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agnosce quid confitearis, quando dicis: Adiutor meus esto, ne derelinquas 
me [Ps. 26,9]. Adiutorem utique inuocas Deum. Nemo adiuuatur, si ab illo 
nihil agatur.”308 He preaches in addition: "Scimus, inquit idem apostolus, 
quia diligentibus Deum omnia cooperantur in bonum [Rom. 8,28]. Si non 
esses operator, ille non esset cooperator."30? In other words, he insists that 
when human beings do not labour, God cannot collaborate. 

Augustine decides at this juncture to reflect briefly on the meaning of 
grace. In his commentary on Rom. 814, he insists that the sons of God are 
not led by the letter but by the Spirit, not by the peremptory (threatening, 
promising) law but by the inviting (enlightening, helping) Spirit.?!? God's 
help - the help of Christ and of the Spirit — is not like the help provided by 
the wind when one is rowing, whereby the rower can manage by himself 
in spite of the difficulty. On the contrary, if God's help is absent then we 
can do nothing. Free will can do nothing without God, and without God's 
help our free will can only act wrongly. Moreover, free will without 
God's help is not actually free (2 Pet. 2,19; Jn. 8,34; Jn. 8,36).?!! 

Augustine continues to insist that without the Spirit (rector, adiutor) 
we can do no good. It is not as 'some people' would have it, those who are 
at least obliged to admit that grace exists,?!* that God's grace only makes it 
easier to do good and to use our free will to fulfil what is commanded. It is 
easier to sail and to ride than it is to row and to walk, although those who 
row and walk also achieve their goal. “Iam ergo dicunt adiutricem esse 
gratiam Dei ad facilius facienda. Ista sunt enim uerba eorum: ‘Ad hoc’, 
inquiunt, Deus gratiam suam dedit hominibus, ut quod facere per liberum 


308 s, 156, 11. [CCL 41Ba p. 152/283-289.] [PL 38 cc. 855-856/86-6. | 

309 s, 156, 11. [CCL 41Ba p. 152/292-294.] [PL 38 c. 856/9-12.] 

310 s, 156, 12. 

31 s, 156, 12. "Sed hic fortiter uigilate ne forte dicat spiritus uester: ‘Si subtraxerit se 
cooperatio Dei et adiutorium Dei, spiritus meus facit hoc: etsi cum labore, etsi cum aliqua 
difficultate, potest tamen implere. Non potest! Quomodo si aliquis dicat: 'Remis quidem 
peruenimus, sed cum aliquo labore. O si uentum habeamus, facilius peruenimus.' Non sic 
est adiutorium Dei, non sic est adiutorium Christi, non sic est adiutorium Spiritus sancti. 
Prorsus si defuerit, nihil boni agere poteris. Agis quidem illo non adiuuante libera uolun- 
tate, sed male. Ad hoc idonea est uoluntas tua, quae uocatur libera, et male agendo fit 
damnabilis ancilla. Cum dico tibi: 'Sine adiutorio Dei nihil agis’, 'nihil boni' dico. Nam 
ad male agendum habes sine adiutorio Dei liberam uoluntatem, quamquam non est illa 
libera: A quo enim quis deuictus est, huic et seruus addictus est [2 Pet. 219] et Omnis qui 
facit peccatum, seruus est peccati [Jn. 8,34] et Si uos filius liberauerit, tunc uere liberi eritis 
[Jn. 8,36]." [CCL 41Ba p. 153/295-309.] [PL 38 c. 856/14-32.] 

32 Augustine thanks God that they have at least made so much progress and that 
they recognise the existence of grace. He expresses his hope that they will achieve proper 
understanding now that they have come so far. 
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iubentur arbitrium, facilius possint implere per gratiam [Pelagius].# Velo 
facilius, remo difficilius; tamen et remo itur. Iumento facilius, pedibus dif- 
ficilius, sed tamen et pedibus peruenitur."?^ According to Augustine this 
is not in line with the words of Christ. He is the instructor (uerax doctor, 
saluator) to whom the law is brought as disciplinarian. Christ does not say 
‘you can act without me, but through me it is easier’, but rather: “with- 
out me you can do nothing" (Jn. 15,5).?5 This, however, does not exclude 
the possibility of cooperation on our part: "Ducimini, sed currite et uos; 
ducimini, sed sequimini — quia et cum secuti fueritis, uerum erit illud: 
quia sine illo facere nihil potestis. Non enim uolentis, neque currentis, sed 
miserentis est Dei [Rom. 9,6 ]."?16 

Augustine continues his commentary with Rom. 8,15: "Non enim accepis- 
tis Spiritum seruitutis iterum in timorem." According to Augustine, this 
pericope refers to the distinction between the Old and the New covenant. 
The same Spirit was granted in both, not two different spirits — the spirit 
of slavery and the spirit of freedom. In both instances rather it was the 
same Spirit, granted in fear on stone tablets and in love on the tablets of 
the heart. At this juncture Augustine reminds his listeners of sermo 155, 
3-6, in which he explained the distinction between the law given on Sinai 
and at Pentecost, the distinction between fear and love. He applies this 
distinction here. Those who do good out of fear alone do not love God 
and do not count among his sons. "[...] timor seruus est, caritas libera est 
et, ut sic dicamus, timor seruus est caritatis."?1? He accepts nevertheless 
that not everyone is capable of achieving such love for justice imme- 
diately. He asks therefore that his listeners should at least do good out 
of fear of punishment, to allow the seruus to come first and thereafter 
the domina. In the last analysis, the slave retreats and the caritas chases 


313 Pelagius, Pro libero Arbitrio, in: De gratia Christi et de peccato originali 1, 30. 

84 s, 156, 13. [CCL 41Ba p. 154/316-323.] [PL 38 c. 856/44-51.] 

315 s, 156, 13. "Magister enim uerus, qui neminem palpat, neminem fallit, uerax doctor 
idemque Saluator, ad quem nos duxit molestissimus paedagogus, cum de bonis operibus — 
id est de sarmentorum et palmitum fructibus — loqueretur, non ait: ‘Sine me facere quidem 
potestis aliquid, sed facilius per me’, non ait: 'Fructum uestrum sine me potestis aliquid 
facere, sed uberiorem per me.' Non hoc dixit. Legite quid dixerit. Euangelium sanctum est, 
omnium superba colla subduntur. Non haec dicit Augustinus, haec dicit Dominus. Quid 
dicit Dominus? Sine me nihil potestis facere [Jn. 15,5]." [CCL 41Ba pp. 154-155/323-332.] 
[PL 38 c. 857/20-27.] 

316 s. 156, 13. [CCL 41Ba p. 155/337-340.] [PL 38 c. 857/15-19.] 

37 s, 156, 14. [CCL 41Ba p. 156/346-347.] [PL 38 c. 857/27—28.] 

318 s, 156, 14. [CCL 41Ba p. 157/360-361.] [PL 38 c. 857/45-47.] 
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timor away (1 Jn. 418).?? He finds support here in the second part of 
Rom. 8,15: "Sed accepistis Spiritum adoptionis filiorum, in quo clamamus: 
‘Abba, Pater'"329 Through the Spirit we are adopted as children of God, 
allowing us to call God Abba, Father. A master is feared, a father loved.??! 
According to Augustine, however, this spirit of sonship should be under- 
stood more as arrha than as pignus.??? A pignus is a pledge or guarantee 
that is returned when the original good that was given in deposit is given 
back. To speak of a pignus would suggest a degree of deservedness or a 
human contribution. An arrha on the other hand is a portion of what is 
promised, whereby the granting of the reward is entirely God's initiative. 
Augustine concludes his sermon with Rom. 8,17: “Si autem filii, et haeredes 
[...] Haeredes quidem Dei [...] cohaeredes autem Christi" 2?3 Children are 
also heirs. The merces of being a son is being an heir. The medicus heals 
and at the same time grants a merces, an inheritance. God himself is that 
inheritance (Ps. 16,5).824 


2.3.7 Sermo 154A 

Sermo 154A was published by G. Partoens who argued that it did not 
square with the content and temporal unity of sermones 151-156. “Le ser- 
mon [...] a été préché probablement lors d'une célébration eucharistique. 
Bien que le sermon, qui a été daté de 417 ou plus tót, s'occupe également 
de Rom. 7, il est beaucoup moins complexe que les serm. 151-156 tant du 
point de vue argumentatif que stylistique."??5 The sermon is dated to 417 
or earlier.326 


319 s. 156, 14. “[...] timor seruus est, caritas libera est et, ut sic dicamus, timor seruus est 
caritatis. Ne possideat diabolus cor tuum, praecedat seruus in corde tuo et seruet domi- 
nae uenturae locum. Fac, fac uel timore poenae, si nondum potes amore iustitiae. Veniet 
domina et seruus abscedet, quia consummata caritas foras mittit timorem [1 Jn. 4,18], [...].” 
[CCL 41Ba p. 157/359-364.] [PL 38 c. 857/45-51.] 

320 s, 156, 15. [CCL 41Ba p. 158/374-375.] [PL 38 c. 858/3-4.] 

321 s, 156, 15. In addition to pater Paul also mentions the Hebrew abba. According to 
Augustine he thus designates Christ as a cornerstone peaceably uniting two walls in itself, 
namely the circumcised and the uncircumcised (Eph. 2,14; 20-22). See Dupont, ‘The rela- 
tion between pagani, gentes and infideles. 

322 s, 156, 16. Love for God is a process of growth. Rom. 8,16 is quoted without appre- 
ciable commentary: "Ipse Spiritus testimonium reddit spiritui nostro, quia sumus filii Dei." 
[CCL 41Ba p. 160/402-403.] [PL 38 c. 858/47-49.] 

323 s. 156, 17. [CCL 41Ba p. 160/407-418.] [PL 38 cc. 858-859/50-7.] 

324 s. 156, 17. 

325 Partoens, CCL 41Ba, 173. 

326 s, Morin 4. Hill: 419, Rebillard: October 417, Gryson: —. Partoens, CCL 41Ba, 173, nn. 
6-7. Cf. Lóssl, Dating Augustine’s sermons 151-156,’ XLII. 
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Sermo 154A focuses for the most part on Rom. 7,15-16 and 22-25, in 
particular on the human person's inner struggle and his or her need for 
God's help. Augustine points out that Paul is describing his own situa- 
tion in Rom. 716 when he says that he does what he does not want to 
do and hates what he does. This situation, the inner struggle described 
by Paul in Rom. 7,22-25, is applicable to all of us.??7 A conflict rages in 
every one of us. Our spirit delights in the commands of the law, but our 
flesh delights in the prohibitions of the law. The spirit struggles for the 
law, the flesh against it. Each of us has this struggle going on inside of 
us.328 As described in Rom. 7,23-25, our spirit (mens) is defeated by our 
flesh (caro). For this reason, our mens must ask for the help of the salua- 
tor, and it is for this same reason that the apostle himself had to ask for 
the help of Christ to avoid being imprisoned and committing the iniquitas 
in which the flesh delights: “Gratia Dei per Iesum Christum Dominum nos- 
trum [Rom. 7,25]”.329 

The victory of the spirit is also advantageous for the flesh. Through this 
victory both body and spirit are set free. If the flesh gains victory, on the 
other hand, both are sent to hell (in gehennam). It is to the flesh's own 
advantage that it is defeated.%80 If the flesh is defeated, both the flesh and 


327 s, 154A, 1. 

328 s 154A, 1-2. 

s. 154A, 2. Once again, Augustine presents fornicatio, and in particular lusting after 
another man's wife, as an example of concupiscentia. Fornicatio runs counter to the law 
that loves castitas, just as the flesh loves iniquitas. According to J. Lóssl, the suggestion that 
Paul is speaking in the name of all humanity in Rom. 7,19 (“Adtendat ergo unusquisque 
homo seipsum: quia in epistola sua Paulus speculum posuit, ubi se uideat omnis homo." 
[CCL 41Ba p. 175/16-17.] [MA 1 p. 602/4—5.]) is significantly different from Augustine's com- 
ment in s. 154, 4 where he states that Paul is confessing his own imperfections. "Could this 
be a sign that Augustine is only just getting used to his new way of interpreting the pas- 
sage, not feeling too secure yet with this argument? Or could it be that serm. 154 A does 
not fit in the time frame of the other six sermons and that it was held at a considerably 
earlier date, at any rate before 416?" On the other hand, Léssl’s conclusion here is a little 
beside the point, given the fact that temporal unity between s. 154A and the corpus of ss. 
151-156 — certainly after the analysis of G. Partoens — is no longer supported. Moreover, 
Augustine's claim that Paul is speaking in the name of all humanity in Rom. 7,19 also 
includes the apostle himself, whereby s. 154A, 2 no longer differs significantly from s. 154, 
4. Léssl, Dating Augustine's sermons 151-156,’ XLII. 

329 s. 154A, 2. [CCL 41Ba p. 176/36-37.] [MA 1 p. 602/23-24.] 

330 s, 154A, 3. 

Christ observes this struggle. Our conscience is the theatrum in which it is waged. Christ 
the observer helps if he is asked to do so. Augustine encourages his listeners, therefore, to 
appeal to Christ for help. 
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the spirit are elevated (from the depths of the flesh).??! Gaining victory 
means not giving in to the desideria mala. We have to accept that the said 
desideria mala are a reality in this life, but the question is that we should 
not give in to them. At the resurrection, the flesh becomes immortal and 
there are no longer desideria against which we must struggle. To achieve 
this victory we must ask for Christ's assistance.??? The Canaanite woman 
is an example of a person who asked Christ for help.%%8 Augustine con- 
cludes his sermo with the following words: “ ‘Domine, te adiuuante fecimus 
quod iussisti, te propitio accipiamus quod promisisti’ ".334 

Sermo 154A is external to the series of sermones 151-156. For this rea- 
son, G. Partoens' edition of sermones 151-156 locates it in an appendix. In 
the first instance, the sermon in question is much more succinct and the 
preacher employs a terminology much more reminiscent of the theology 
of martyrdom than that employed in the collection 151-156, in particular 


331 s, 154A, 4. The depth metaphor refers to Ps. 130 (129)1-2. 

s. 154A, 4. Augustine compares the struggle between the flesh and the spirit with a 
household in which it is to the advantage of a bad wife that she does not win out over 
her good husband. Such a woman becomes good by serving her good husband, and not 
vice versa. 

332 s. 154A, 4. 

333 s 154A, 5. 

Her daughter is possessed by a demon. According to Augustine, this symbolises the flesh 
or the corporal that cannot be reconciled with the spiritual. In addition, the Canaanite 
woman stands for the gens mala, who worship demons. Christ came only for the sheep of 
Israel (oues de domo Israel: Mt. 15,23-24), namely the Jews who believed in Christ while 
he was present in their midst (reference to: Jn. 1,47; Mk. 159). The Canaanite woman was 
from among the oues gentiles. Christ refers to her as a dog because she is one of the pagans 
who worship idols. By accepting his insult — by being humble — she earns (merere) a ben- 
eficium and her humility is crowned (Mt. 15,26—28). [CCL 41Ba pp. 178-179/92-112.] [MA 1 
pp. 604-605/14-4.] According to A.-M. La Bonnardière the theme of the Canaanite woman 
provides an opportunity to develop a threefold teaching. *(1) Le Christ a réservé aux Juifs 
seuls sa présence visible: il a ainsi réalisé les promesses de l'Ancien Testament et prouvé 
que la fidélité divine était vraie. (2) Les Gentils, dans une économie divine de miséricorde 
devaient accéder au salut par la prédication des Apótres: l'Evangile était proposé à leur 
ouie, non à leur vue. Ils devaient entendre parler de ce que les Juifs avaient vu. (3) Mais le 
Christ, pierre angulaire, a joué son róle de médiation entre les deux peuples en prophéti- 
sant l'entrée des Gentils dans l'Église, soit en paroles, soit en actions. La conversion de la 
Chananéenne est un de ces moments privilégiés de la prophétie: la femme de Chanaan a 
d'avance joué, par l'humilité de sa foi, le róle de l'Église qui monterait des peuples paiens 
à l'appel des Apótres." A.-M. La Bonnardière, ‘La Chananéenne. Préfiguration de l'Église 
des Gentils d’après saint Augustin,’ Augustinus 12 (1967), 209-238, 213-214. For additional 
primary and secondary literature in relation to the theme of the Canaanite woman, see 
Dupont, ‘The relation between pagani, gentes and infideles.' 

s. 154A, (5-)6. Taking the Cannaanite woman as his example, Augustine explains how 
we must pray and for what we must pray. We must pray with perseverance for the good 
life in this world and eternal life in the world to come. See also chapter 4 (prayer). 

334 s, 154A, 6. [CCL 41Ba p. 180/142-143.] [MA 1 p. 605/30-31.] 
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by underlining the notion of struggle — using the comparison of the boxing 
match (s. 154A, 3) — and by speaking about the reward of the coronari set 
aside when the flesh is defeated. Reference to the example of the Canaan- 
ite woman is likewise atypical when compared to the preceding sermones. 
A striking link — sermo 154A, 4 and sermones 152, 2; 155, 15 —, however, can 
be found in the comparson of the struggle between the spiritual and the 
corporal and that between a husband and his wife. A further difference 
lies in the fact that the sermon does not begin with the prayer for assis- 
tance in explaining Paul's letters. It would also appear that sermo 154A 
points more to human moral responsility — without disregarding grace — 
than the preceding sermones. Generally speaking, sermo 154A seems to 
presuppose a broad and perhaps more ordinary audience than the appar- 
ently well theologically educated public of sermones 151-156. 


2.4 Eight sermones on Sin in the Pelagian Controversy 


2.4.1 Sermo 174 
Sermo 174 was probably preached in Carthage between 4u and 413.555 
The sermon opens by stating that the incarnation of Christ points to the 
sinfulness of humanity (1 Tim. 1,15; Lk. 19,10: §1-§2). This awareness of 
undeserved mercy should lead humanity to humility, the humility of which 
Zacchaeus was an example (83-86). Infantes are also in need of this grace 
of Christ because of their (original) sin ($4; $7-89). 

Sermo 174 turns around Augustine's foundational anti-Pelagian convic- 
tion: the inadequacy of human free will and the need for grace. This is 


335 Hill: on a Sunday in 412, Rebillard: 411-413, Gryson: 413, Hombert: 411-413. In the 
Basilica Celerinae in Carthage. 

P.-M. Hombert dates s. 174 to 413. He accepts Kunzelmann's argument that s. 174, 7-9 
defends infant baptism in the same terms as he does in ss. 293 and 294. Additionally, 
Hombert notes that (1) *in pacem catholicam lucratis" (s. 174, 2: PL 38 c. 941/2) suggests 
that the council of 411 had recently closed, (2) the description of the incarnation as gratui- 
tous grace for Christ the human being (who did not become Son of God based on previous 
merits) in s. 174, 2 is parallel to De peccatorum meritis 2, 17, 27 and (3) the question in s. 174, 
9 why baptised parents conceive of children with original sin is similar to De peccatorum 
meritis 2, 9, 11; 2, 25, 39; 2, 28, 46. 

Hombert, Nouvelles recherches, 393 (n. 18). Kunzelmann, 'Die Chronologie der Ser- 
mones, 468. Cf. Hombert, Gloria gratiae, 493 (n. 180). O'Connell, The Origin of the Soul, no 
(n. 85). Poque, T'écho des événements de l'été 413.’ 

s. 174 (as with s. 48 and s. 155) was preached in the Basilica Celerinae (also called: Basil- 
ica sanctorum martyrum Scil(l)itanorum, Basilica Celerinae uel Scillitanorum, Basilica quae 
dicitur Celerina) in Carthage. Ennabli, Carthage: une métropole chrétienne, 32—34. Lancel, 
‘Carthago,’ 768. Pontet, L'exégése, 74 (n. 204). Saxer, Morts, martyrs, reliques en Afrique, 190. 
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concretised in the need to baptise infants on account of their peccatum 
originale. The homily is occasioned by 1 Tim. 1,15: “humanus sermo et omni 
acceptione dignus, quia Christus Iesus uenit in mundum peccatores saluos 
facere, quorum primus ego sum",936 a verse stating that sinful humanity 
is liberated by the incarnation. Augustine explicitly states that Christ set 
humanity free by becoming human.??? The incarnation revealed our sinful 
state. If we had not been lost, Christ would not have come. This is how 
the preacher reads Lk. 19,10: "uenit enim filius hominis quaerere et saluare 
quod perierat."5?? Augustine puts it concisely as follows: “Perierat homo 
per liberam uoluntatem: uenit Deus homo per gratiam liberatricem."329 
As human beings we sin through the libera uoluntas. We cannot find sal- 
vation, however, without the auxilium of Christ, in whom liberating grace 
is to be found. The free will, which is dominated by pride, is unable to 
avoid evil without God's help. Augustine preaches that it is this reality 
above all that is illustrated by the ‘first man’. He is totally lost and is now 
in need of the ‘second man’. It is precisely because Adam was a human 
being that Christ became a human being. The grace and omnipotence 
of God came to expression in Christ as human being. As such, he is the 
mediator between God and humankind.34° This comparison between 
Adam - humanity in general — and Christ brings Augustine to a Christo- 
logical explanation. Christ's humanity is total. He has the same flesh and 
the same soul. He took on himself complete human nature - the nature 
he judged to be in need of salvation — but pure human nature and not the 
guilt with which it is burdened. Christ, however, was not only human he 
was also God.?^! What distinguishes him from humankind is the fact that 


336 s, 174, 1. [PL 38 c. 940/3-5.] 

Paul also expresses his own sinfulness in this verse. Although Augustine quotes this part 
of the verse here (unlike s. 174, 2; 6; 8 where he only quotes the preceding segment of the 
verse), he does not deal with the theme of Paul's sinfulness in this sermo. 

337 sg, 174, 1. 

338 s, 174, 2. [PL 38 c. 940/39.] 

339 s, 174, 2. [PL 38 c. 940/42-43.] 

Gratia liberatrix, the freedom to opt for the good or the power of discernment, is granted 
us through grace. This is a liberating grace, liberating our free will to true freedom and 
reinforcing it so that we can return to God. Barth, Die Freiheit der Entscheidung, 119 (n. 37). 
M. Huftier, ‘Libre arbitre, liberté et péché chez saint Augustin, Recherches de Théologie 
Ancienne et Médievale 33 (1966), 187—281, 257 (n. 239); 277 (n. 344). 

340 s, 174, 2. "Prorsus nusquam sic apparet benignitas gratiae et liberalitas omnipotentiae 
Dei, quam in homine mediatore Dei et hominum, homine Christo Iesu." [PL 38 c. 940/53-56.] 

341 s, 174, 1-2 deals with Christological themes. s. 174, 1 focuses on incarnation theol- 
ogy. Like God, Christ was always on earth. Through the incarnation, God came to earth 
as human being. Only by becoming a human being was Christ able to liberate us. s. 174, 2 
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Christ is God. He did not need to earn this. Human beings, on the other 
hand, earn the right to become a child of God (*meruisse ut efficiamur filii 


would appear to react against adoptionism when it states that God in Christ took the flesh 
upon himself and not that the flesh took God upon itself. Christ after all was not the first 
human being and he deserved to become God. He did not become God on the basis of 
his own virtue, however. God rather became human in an act of pure gratuitous grace for 
humankind. Nothing preceded Christ's susceptio of the flesh. Through this susceptio Christ 
became human. Prior to his conceptio by the virgin, Christ did not exist as a righteous 
person who would have deserved to become God. "Virgo concepit, et susceptione hominis 
inde coepit." [PL 38 c. 941/28-29.] 

Augustine's rejection of adoptionism is also an implicit attack on Pelagianism and one 
might be at liberty to suggest that Augustine accused Pelagianism of being a form of adop- 
tionism. This polemical technique associates a school of thought with earlier hypotheses 
that had already been rejected and condemned. Augustine appears to suggest that the link 
between both movements lies in their emphasis on human merit. 

Studies of Augustine's Christology tend to pay particular attention to this sermo. Christ 
(sermo Dei) as human being liberates (liberare genus humanum) humanity (s. 174, 1). 
A. Schindler points out that Augustine generally designates the God-Logos with uerbum 
and only by exception with sermo — the latter as in s. 117, 4 and s. 174, 1. Human beings 
can only be saved by the sacramentum of baptism in Christ (s. 174, 2). Augustine clarifies 
the comparison between Christ (Word and human being) and human being (body and 
soul) in s. 174, 2. Christ as unique intermediary is both God and human being, just as 
the human Christ has both anima and caro. The one Christ is Word and human being, just 
as body and soul constitute one human being. According to T. J. van Bavel, the analogy in 
question was current after 410. Christ as a consequence had a complete and real human 
soul. J. A. Stoop observes in this regard: “As mens het Christus dieselfde natuur gehad as 
die mense en ook sy siel was nie verskillend van hulle s'n nie. Hy het die natuur aange- 
neem waarvan Hy geoordeel het dat dit gered moes word. Hy het daarby egter geen skuld 
gehad nie, dog ‘n ‘natura pura, sed non sola humana." In other words, the core of s. 174, 
1-2 is the two natures of Christ in one person, whereby Christ as human being functioned 
as humanity's mediator. Christ's human nature was genuine, although he remained sinless. 
5. 174, 3 gives expression to the persona hominis in the idea persona humilium. B. Studer 
alludes to the anti-Pelagian explanation of Lk. 19,1—10 in s. 174, 5. "The Christ whom Chris- 
tians must always awaken in themselves can evidently only be the grace of God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ." In s. 174, 8, Augustine explains the name of Jesus using Mt. 1,21, 
comparing the universality of original sin with the universality of redemption. A. Trapé 
observes evidence of the notion of felix culpa in s. 174, 2 (“si homo non perisset. ..") and 
s. 174, 8. Augustine preaches that the necessity of redemption and the coming of Christ is 
rooted in the sin of humanity. P. De Luis Vizcaino, Los hechos de Jesús en la predicación de 
san Augustín. La retórica clásica al servicio de la exégesis patrística, Agustiniana, Valladolid 
1983, 80 (n. 43), 191 (n. 22). Drobner, Person-Exegese und Christologie, 108 (n. 51). Geerlings, 
Christus exemplum, 119 (n. 5); 221, (n. 13). G. O'Daly, Augustine's Philosophy of Mind, Duck- 
worth, London 1987, 19 (n. 57). Ogliari, Gratia et certamen, 358 (n. 291). Schaffner, Christ- 
liche Demut, 175 (n. 120). Schindler, Wort und Analogie, 75 (n. 4). J. A. Stoop, Die Deificatio 
hominis in die sermones en epistulae van Augustinus, (Diss. Rijksuniversiteit Leiden), Luctor 
et emergo, Leiden 1952, 36 (n. 5). B. Studer, The Grace of Christ and the Grace of God in 
Augustine of Hippo. Christocentrism or Theocentrism?, Liturgical Press, Collegeville 1997, 32 
(n. 257: 176); 33 (n. 279: 177); 42 (n. 251: 82); 44 (n. 44:183); 44 (n. 52:184), 55 (n. 144: 189), 61 
(n. 210: 191). Trapè, I. Natura e Grazia, 76 (n. 52), 142 (n. 8; n. 16), 144 (n. 15). Trapè, II. Gra- 
zia e Libertà, 243 (n. 16). Van Bavel, Recherches sur la christologie de saint Augustin, 30-31 
(n. 67); 78. Viciano, ‘Titoli soterici di Cristo,’ 331 (n. 45); 332 (n. 51); 334 (n. 62); 336 (n. 67). 
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Dei") through their virtuous way of life.?^? Augustine adds that we have 
received all of this in Christ. All human merit is actually a gift of Christ. 
For this reason, we should not trust in ourselves, rather we should trust in 
Christ. The Creator is more capable of looking after us as human beings 
than we are capable of looking after ourselves.?*? An example of this is the 
humility of Zacchaeus. “Agnosce ergo Christum, gratia plenus est. Hoc tibi 
uult fundere, quo plenus est: hoc tibi dicit, quaere dona mea, obliuiscere 
merita tua; quia si ego quaererem merita tua, non uenires ad dona mea. 
Noli te extollere, pusillus esto, Zacchaeus esto."?^* The casus of the sinner 


342 s, 174, 2. [PL 38 c. 941/16-17.] 

843 s. 174, 2. 

9^5 s. 174, 2. [PL 38 c. 941/38-43.] 

s. 174, 2-6 explores the example of Zacchaeus. In s. 174, 3, Augustine compares the tree 
into which Zacchaeus climbed with the cross of Christ. Both symbolise humility. Zaccha- 
eus was too small — symbolising humility — to see Christ in the crowd, which symbolised 
pride. On the crux Christi (in s. 174, 3) which overturns the sapientia uerbi as nota militaris 
and as sign of humility, see Lettieri, L'altro Agostino, 324 (n. 104: 359). Pontet, L'exégése, 
366 (n. 204). Poque, Le langage symbolique, 43 (n. 55: 33"). 

For the theme of humility in s. 174, 1-3, and in particular the humility of Zacchaeus, see 
J. Anoz, ‘Zaqueo en la predicación de san Agustin,’ Augustinus 38 (1993), 77-101, 77-78 ; 
85-87 (nn. 17; 19; 26); 9o (n. 33). Schaffner, Christliche Demut, 254 (n. 7); 278. Vismara, Il 
tema della povertà, 144 (n. 17); 151 (n. 32). 

s. 174 contains a number of elements that underline the priority of God's initiative, ele- 
ments of his thought on predestination. Based on quotes from Rom. 8,30; Jn. 1,46; Jn. 1,48 
and Ps. 59,10, s. 174, 4 clearly presupposes the priority of God. Zacchaeus was first seen by 
Christ. He himself was able to see Christ because God had already seen him. Augustine 
opens this to all humanity using the words of Christ to Nathaniel: "You would not have 
come to the cleanser of sin unless he had first seen you in the shadow of sin.” Augustine 
quotes Jn. 1,46; 48. In his opinion, the fig tree refers to the fig leaves with which Adam and 
Eve concealed their sin out of shame. The tree thus symbolises sin. To allow us to see, we 
were first seen, to allow us to love we were first loved. Ps. 59,10 testifies to this: "Deus meus, 
misericordia eius praeueniet me." [PL 38 c. 942/56—57.] s. 174, 5 applies the same priority 
to the example of Zacchaeus. Christ welcomed Zacchaeus in Zacchaeus' heart. Only then 
could Zacchaeus receive him in his house. Here Augustine clearly states that the love and 
grace granted by God precede faith and make it possible (Eph. 3,17). “Magnum beneficium 
ille arbitrabatur, Christum uidere. Qui magnum et ineffabile beneficium putabat, transe- 
untem uidere, subito meruit in domo habere. Infunditur gratia, operatur fides per dilec- 
tionem; suscipitur Christus in domum, qui iam habitabat in corde." [PL 38 c. 943/3-8.] For 
faith as gift of God through caritas in s. 174, 5, see: A. P. Manrique, ‘Presencia de Cristo en 
los corazones por la fe (Ef. 317) segün San Agustin,’ Revista Agustiniana de Espiritualidad 
14 (1973), 41-61, 53 (n. 40). See chapter 2 (faith). 

In the present study we have encountered few traces of Augustine's doctrine of pre- 
destination. In the chapter on faith, indications were found in (Ad Simplicianum 1, 2, 2 
and) sermones 158, 3 and 174, 4-5, and with respect to infant baptism in sermo 294, 7. In 
relation to prayer, an indication was evident in sermo 348A, 2-4 (occasioned by Mt. 6,12 
in De correptione et gratia, and Lk. 181 in De dono perseuerantiae 35). In the chapter on 
sin, suggestions are to be found in sermones 154A, 5; 163, 3; 170, 10—11; 174, 4-5. Other anti- 
Pelagian sermons with traces of the doctrine include sermones 26, 4; 137, 3; 214, 2-3. One 
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Zacchaeus is extended through the medicus motif to all human beings. 
The preacher does this when he invites his listeners to acknowledge that 
they are not well, that they are sick and that they need to call upon the 
physician for help. The crowds who keep Zacchaeus from seeing Christ, 
assume with pride that they are well. Augustine urges his community to 
welcome the physician as a sick patient would and in the same way that 
Zacchaeus did.345 


can conclude therefore that, much like the themes of faith as grace and prayer as grace, 
an innovative element of Augustine's thought on grace (especially in the so-called Semi- 
pelagian controversy), is virtually absent and certainly not explicitly thematized in the 
sermones ad populum, and probably for the same reason as the two other gratia themes. 
Augustine himself observed that he did not consider predestination a good topic for a ser- 
mon. In De dono perseuerantia 23, 58, for example, he advised that the said doctrine should 
not be taught to those who would find it difficult to understand. In De praedestinatione 
sanctorum 8, 16, moreover, he likewise observes that the faithful did not have to worry 
about the topic, but should simply endeavour to live a good life. 

s. 174, 9. "Commendauerim caritati uestrae causam eorum qui pro se loqui non possunt. 
Omnes paruuli tanquam pupilli considerentur, etiam qui nondum parentes proprios extu- 
lerunt. Omnis praedestinatorum numerus paruulorum populum Dei quaerit tutorem, qui 
exspectat Dominum saluatorem." [PL 38 c. 944/40-45.] 

H. Rondet observes in this context and with respect to the anti-Pelagian sermons in 
general: *Nous sommes surpris en effet de voir que le probléme de la prédestination ne 
tient pas une place préponderante dans les discours expressément dirigés contre les Péla- 
giens." Rondet comments s. 174, 4; 9: "Jésus est sauveur, il est le sauveur de tous, y compris 
des enfants. Ceux d'entre eux qui sont baptisés font partie du nombre des prédestinés. 
S'il s'agit des adultes, Augustin rappelle que la gráce est nécessaire pour observer la loi et 
que nul ne peut se dire sans péché, mais il insiste aussi sur ce fait que la foi est un don de 
Dieu.” Rondet, ‘La prédestination augustinienne,’ 246 (n. 125-126). 

P. Courcelle draws a link between the words of Jn. 1,48 (“sub arbore fici") addressed to 
Nathaniel in s. 174, 4 and the fig tree in the conversion scene in Augustine's Confessiones 
8, 12, 28. On the latter Courcelle observes: "Il est donc au moins probable qu'il songe à 
son exégèse constante de ce verset, selon laquelle ce figuier représente l'ombrage mor- 
tel des péchés, malgré quoi Jésus aperçoit et justifie le genre humain." Ferrari adds: "The 
significance that Augustine imputes to the fig leaves of Gn. 3,7 provides a particular inter- 
pretation of Christ's supernatural "seeing" of Nathanael beneath the fig tree (Jn. 1,45-50). 
Accordingly, Augustine interprets Nathanael's condition as representing humanity under 
the sentence of concupiscence resulting from the theft of the forbidden fruit (Gn. 3,6). In 
addition, the episode of Nathanael beneath the fig tree seems to have been the source 
of inspiration for the obtrusive detail of the fig tree in the conversion-scene of Conf. 8, 
28." P. Courcelle, Les Confessions de saint Augustin dans la tradition littéraire. Antécédents 
et postérité, (Collection des Études Augustiniennes, Série Antiquité; 15), Études Augusti- 
niennes, Paris 1996, 192 (n. 5). L. C. Ferrari, ‘The Tree in the Works of saint Augustine,’ 
Augustiniana 38 (1988), 37—53, 51 (n. 141). 

945 s, 174, 6. 

Salus is identified with Christ. Salus was born of Mary, salus came from the Jews, salus 
visited Zacchaeus. Saluare stands for redemption from sin (s. 174, 6) and is applied by 
Augustine to mothers who bring their children to Christ knowing that they have need 
of a doctor (s. 174, 7). (Cf. s. 174, 8: According to Lk. 19,10, Christ came to save sinners 
(saluos facere). Augustine compares Christ with a wordly doctor who exercises patience 
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Augustine then goes on to argue that the practice of infant baptism 
proves that infantes are ‘sick’.346 Likewise, the coming of Christ demon- 
strates the sinfulness of humankind (1 Tim 1,15; Mt. 1,21; 9,12). In the course 
of his plea for infant baptism, Augustine gives a short analysis of the pec- 
catum originale and its transmission. Through the serpent (uenenator),?*? 
the uniuersa massa generis humani was defeated in the ‘first human’.348 
Since then, no one can progress to the 'second man', except via the sacra- 
ment of baptism. A baptised believer, whose sins have already been for- 
given, conceives a child, burdened with the sin of the first human, since 
the child is conceived in a fleshly and not spiritual way. Augustine quotes 
Jn. 3,6 at this juncture: “quod natum est de carne, caro est".3^? What is 
renewed in us through baptism (cf. 2 Cor. 4,16: “et si exterior homo noster, 
ait apostolus, corrumpitur, sed interior renouatur de die in diem")?9? is not 
passed on in the conception of a child, namely the inner self. A child is 


conceived, however, from that which perishes in us, namely our external 
self.351 


(patienter fero) (s. 174, 6). For children too Christ is a medicus, i.e. the saluator (s. 174, 7). 
The medicus enters Zacchaeus' house, the house of the sick, and he heals, gives salus. Had 
the saluator not gone inside, then the house would not have acquired salus (s. 174, 7). The 
medicus motif coincides with the salus-saluator motif. Augustine compares the attitude 
of the Jews towards Christ with a lunatic who kills his doctor. In his goodness, Christ 
the medicus makes medicine of his own blood for those who beat him and killed him 
(Lk. 23,24) (s. 174, 5-6). R. Arbesmann, 'The Concept of 'Christus medicus' in saint Augus- 
tine, Traditio 10 (1954), 1-28, 16-18 (nn. 81-83). Eijkenboom, Het Christus-medicusmotief, 
29 (n. 1); 45 (n. 1); 55 (n. 1); 66 (n. 1); 72 (n. 1); 79 (n. 2). Harmless, ‘Christ the Pediatrician,’ 
12 (n. 14); 15 (n. 35). 

346 s, 174, 7-8. For Augustine's words on the necessity of infant baptism in s. 174, see 
Pontet, L'exégése, 126 (n. 68). See also chapter 3 (infant baptism). 

347 For the serpent as uenenator in s. 174, 8, see Poque, Le langage symbolique, 12 
(n. 44: 7*). 

848 Cf J. Oroz Reta, ‘La Gracia Inicial o el "Initium Fidei" segün san Agustin,’ in: F. Van 
Fleteren (ed.), Augustine Mystic and Mystagogue, (Collectanea Augustiniana), Peter Lang, 
New York 1994, 231-249; 239 (n. 51: 248). 

349 s, 174, 9. [PL 38 c. 944/56.] 

Cf. J. Mausbach, Die Ethik des heiligen Augustinus, Herder, zweite, vermehrte Auflage, 
Freiburg (Br.) 1929, Vol. 2, 164 (n. 3). Schumacher, Spiritus and Spiritualis, 99 (n. 149). 

350 s, 174, 9. [PL 38 c. 945/1-2.] 

851. s, 174, 9. "Quod natum est de carne, caro est et si exterior homo noster, ait apostolus, 
corrumpitur, sed interior renouatur de die in diem [2 Cor. 416]. Ex eo quod in te renoua- 
tur, non generas paruulum: ex eo quod in te corrumpitur, generas paruulum." [PL 38 
cc. 944/56—945/5.] 

s. 174, 9. To claim that children have nothing of the peccatum originale is to claim that 
they need not go to Christ. This is contradicted in Mk. 10,14. According to Augustine, if one 
does not recognise Adam in newborn infants, one will not be capable of recognising Christ 
in those who are reborn. See chapter 3 (infant baptism). 
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In sermo 174, Augustine deals with a sermon topic unique to the begin- 
ning of the Pelagian controversy, namely the necessity of infant baptism. 
The sermon's main message is the sinfulness of humanity. Allusion to the 
contrast between Adam and Christ, the medicus motif, the comparison 
with Zacchaeus and the exhortation to baptise infantes are all related to 
this sinful condition humaine. It is precicely because of this sinful state 
that we are unable as human beings to save ourselves and Christ's grace 
is indispensible. 


2.4.2 Sermo 176 

Sermo 176 is probably to be situated in 413-414.%% The structure of the 
sermon is clearly determined by liturgical readings from 1 Tim. 115-16; Ps. 
95,2; 6; Lk. 1712-19 ($1). Augustine uses 1 Tim. 115-16 as an argument in 
support of infant baptism ($2), at the same time offering an explanation 
for Paul's description of himself as the ‘first sinner’ ($3-$4). Paul humbly 
admits to being sick and turns to the medicus (84). This is also the mean- 
ing of Ps. 95,2; 6 ($5) and the healing of the pagan lepers in the gospel 
reading (86). 

The reading of 1 Tim. 115-16 and the gospel reading from Lk. 1712-19 on 
the healing of the ten leppers, provides Augustine with an ideal opportu- 
nity in sermo 176 to underline his conviction that all humans are sick and 
in need of a medicus, including paruuli.?53 Those who do not admit to be 


352 Hill: 414, Rebillard: 414, Gryson: in the first years of the Pelagian controversy 
(412/413?), Hombert: 413-414. 

The Maurists locate sermones 170, 174-176 in 412, shortly after the condemnation of 
Caelestius in Carthage (PL 44 cc. 19-22). A. Kunzelmann and P.-M. Hombert associated s. 
174 and s. 176 with sermones 293-294, (Carthago, June 413) on the basis of the defence of 
infant baptism in s. 176, 1 and a similar use of 1 Tim. 115 and Mt. 9,12 as stating that believ- 
ers should run to the church with their newborn infants. s. 176 was delivered in 414 at the 
latest. This dating is taken up in the lists of H. J. Frede, P.-P. Verbraken, and É. Rebillard. 
G. Partoens confirms this in a recent study. "Toutefois, les paralléles indiqués plus haut 
entre le Sermon 176 et quelques textes datant certainement des premiéres années de la 
controverse pélagienne (Pecc. mer. 1, 18, 23; Serm. 293, 10—11; In. ps. 70, Serm. 1, 1) semblent 
justifier une datation dans les premiéres années du conflit." Gryson, Répertoire général, 
240. Hombert, Nouvelles recherches, 393 (n. 19). Kunzelmann, ‘Die Chronologie der Sermo- 
nes, 468. Partoens, ‘Le sermon 176,' 89-90. Cf. O'Connell, The origin of the Soul, no (n. 85). 
Rebillard, Sermones, 780. Verbraken, Études critiques, 96. 

353 s. 176, 1. The three liturgical readings of the day were 1 Tim. 115-16; Ps. (94) 95,6; 
Lk. 1712-19. Cf. Pontet, L'exégése, 219 (n. 97). Schnitzler, Zur Theologie der Verkündigung, 
25 (nn. 10-11). 

s. 176, 2. For Augustine's use of infant baptism as decisive evidence of the church's faith 
in original sin in s. 176, 2, see also A. A. R. Bastiaensen, 'Augustine on the Deacon-Preacher- 
Martyr Stephen,’ Augustiniana 54 (2004), 103-127, 126 (n. 88). Trapè, I. Natura e Grazia, 158 
(n. 23). Platz, Der Rómerbrief, 73 (n. 2). See also chapter 3 (infant baptism). 
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sinners, as Paul does in 1 Tim. 1,15, are guilty of ingratitude towards the 
Creator. All humanity stems from Adam; all are sick because of Adam; and 
all are healed by the grace of Christ. Indeed, no one can be healed without 
the grace of Christ.354 Paul refers to himself as the first sinner (1 Tim. 1,15: 
primus), although there were already sinners before him. He persepcuted 
Christians and even Christ himself (1 Cor. 15,9).3°> If Christ can forgive his 
worst enemy — Saul as persecutor — all other sinners should not despair. 
When doctors arrive at a new location, they first heal those with the most 
serious maladies in order to demonstrate their skill.856 The same applies 
mutatis mutandis to the healing of Saul by Christ. Augustine emphasises 
God's grace at this juncture and calls on believers to recognise that all 
that is good in them comes from God and what is bad in them is rooted 
in themselves.??7 Of ourselves we are nothing but sin. All that remains, 


A similar defence of infant baptism on the basis of Mt. 6,12(—13) to that found in s. 176, 2 
can be found in s. 174, 7-8 and s. 293, 10-11, whereby both s. 174 and s. 176 allude to 1 Tim. 
15-16. The argumentation based on Mt. 912-13 is almost literally the same as that found 
in De peccatorum meritis 1, 18, 23. Partoens, ‘Le sermon 176, 86-87. 

354 s. 176, 2. "Nullus hominum in ista quae ex Adam defluit massa mortalium, nullus 
omnino hominum non aegrotus, nullus sine gratia Christi sanatus." [REA 49/1 p. 12/25- 
26.] [PL 38 c. 950/37-39.] 

"Le chrétien qui nie cette doctrine fondamentale — c'est clairement l'hérétique pélagien 
qui est visé — fait preuve, envers le Sauveur, d'une ingratitude comparable à celle des neuf 
lépreux guéris de Lc. 17, 11-19, qui négligérent de rendre gráce au Seigneur." "Traitant de la 
guérison des dix lépreux relatée dans Lc. 17, 1-19, le sixième paragraphe fait partie du cor- 
pus de notre homélie, mais fait fonction en méme temps de péroraison exhortative. Aprés 
avoir démontré que la santé spirituelle de l'homme dépend de la grâce du Christ médecin, 
Augustin encourage maintenant son auditoire à imiter l'humilité du dixième lépreux guéri, 
qui seul rendit gráce au Seigneur. Nous verrons plus loin que cette péroraison, développant 
à première vue un argument plutôt simple, repose sur une exégése complexe et originale 
de la péricope qu'Augustin avait proposée dans les Quaestiones euangeliorum plusieurs 
années avant le conflit avec le pélagianisme. Nous n'en avons trouvé aucun autre exemple 
dans l’œuvre d'Augustin." Partoens, ‘Le sermon 176,’ 86; 89. 

355 s, 176, 3. Via 1 Cor. 15,9, Augustine insists that Paul uses the word primus in 1 Tim. 
115b as a qualification and not as a chronological terme. “Primum se dixit, non peccatorum 
ordine, sed peccati magnitudine." [REA 49/1 p. 15/57.] [PL 38 c. 951/30-31.] “Nemo acrior 
inter persecutores: ergo nemo prior inter peccatores." [REA 49/1 p. 16/62-63.] [PL 38 
c. 951/39-40.] Cf. Partoens, ‘Le sermon 176,’ 87. 

356 s, 176, 4. 

Augustine indicates that Paul states in 1 Tim. 116 that the Lord had predestined him to be 
an example for sinners, to prevent them from falling into despair. Only s. 176, 4, Enarratio 
in Psalmum 70, 1, 1 (413-414, which employs similar arguments to s. 176, 3-4) and s. 352A, 
8 contain this primus argument based on a combination of 1 Tim. 1,(15-)16 and 1 Cor. 15,9. 
Hombert, Nouvelles recherches, 460—462. Partoens, ‘Le sermon 176, 87-88 (n. 8). 

357 s. 176, 5. 

Here Augustine offers a commentary on the responsorial psalm of the day: "Venite adore- 
mus et prosternamur ei et ploremus coram Domino, qui fecit nos [Ps. 94,6], [...]." [REA 49/1 
p. 18/89-90.] [PL 38 c. 952/24-26.] He immediately locates this psalm verse in a grace 
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healing included, is due in its entirety to the Lord (1 Cor. 4,7).25? This, more- 
over, is an anticipatory grace: "Deus meus, misericordia eius praeueniet 
me’. [Ps. (58) 59,(11) 10)] Vt esses, ut sentires, ut audires, ut consentires, 
praeuenit te misericordia eius. Praeuenit te in omnibus: praeueni et tu in 
aliquo iram eius."359 


context. God created human beings. If we as human beings were capable of saving our- 
selves, this would imply that we are more capable than God, whose work would thus be 
restricted to creation alone. According to Augustine, this testifies to pride and runs coun- 
ter to Phil. 213 and Ps. (58) 59,(11) 10. Augustine concludes: "Accusando te, et laudando 
eum qui fecit te, ueniet qui mortuus est pro te et uiuificabit te.” [REA 49/1 p. 120/114-115.] 
[PL 38 c. 953/7-9.] 

The confessio of one's own sins to which Ps. 95,2 calls us (cf. Enarratio in Psalmum 44, 
10; 57, 3; 58, 1, 13; 66, 7; 67, 40; 74, 9; 94, 4-10; 118, 29, 4; s. 47, 8; s. 176, 1-5) is thus a confes- 
sio gratiae. See also A. Fitzgerald, 'Ambrose and Augustine. Confessio as Initium Iustitiae, 
Augustinianum 40 (2000), 173-186, 180 (n. 30). Lettieri, L'altro Agostino, 162 (n. 18). 

This theme is linked with the reception of the initium fidei from God. D. J. Jones locates s. 
176, 2, 5-6 within the anti-Pelagian theme of humanity having received everything from God 
and connects this with the theme of Christus Sacerdos. "Once again, the positive confession 
of Christ's priestly work grounds the negative confession of our entire dependence — for 
the initium fidei and the good works that follow. To confess Christ is also to accuse oneself, 
so that Christology both illumines Christian anthropology and grounds humilty. Augustine 
thereby indicates that the Pelagian error, which appears anthropological, has Christological 
correlates: “Whoever says ‘I am not a sinner,’ or ‘I have not been one,’ is ungrateful to the 
savior [s. 176, 2].” H. Barth observes: “In der Linie der Zeitlichkeit des Seelenlebens is der 
Glaube Anfang und Quellpunkt. Aber in ihrem ‘Zuvorkommen’ ist die Gnade Anfang auch 
des Glaubens, Anfang und Quellpunkt freilich jenseits des zeitlichen Geschehens. ‘Ut esses, 
ut sentires, ut audires, ut consentires, praevenit te misericordia eius. Praevenit te in omni- 
bus. Praeveni et tu in aliquo iram eius!" Barth, Die Freiheit der Entscheidung, 137 (n. 135). 
Jones, Christus Sacerdos, 172 (n. 227); 175 (n. 238); 206 (n. 358); 325-326 (nn. 70-71). 

In s. 176, 5 Augustine calls for humility, inviting his listeners to confess that all that is 
bad in them comes from themselves and all that is good comes from God. In so doing, 
our humble confession of our own sinfulness is equivalent to praising the magnificence 
of God's misericordia. Rebillard, In hora mortis, 159 (n. 90). Vismara, Il tema della povertà, 
147 (n. 27). 

338 s, 176, 6. “Illi ergo debemus quod sumus, quod uiuimus, quod intellegimus; quod 
homines sumus, quod bene uiximus, quod recte intellegimus, illi debemus. Nostrum nihil 
nisi peccatum habemus." [REA 49/1 p. 121/121-124.] [PL 38 c. 952/20-24.] 

Human beings are expected nevertheless to persistere in the doctrina that Augustine 
explains in this sermo (s. 176, 6). It would appear from s. 176, 4, however, that Augus- 
tine is convinced — on the basis of the fact that human beings were created by God and 
not by human beings themselves (Ps. 98,6; 99,3) - that human cooperation should not be 
excluded. After all, we as human beings are expected to ask God the doctor for healing. 
Good will and a humble disposition are already gifts of God (Phil. 2,13; Ps. 58,11). On the 
other hand, we can always avoid God's anger by confessing that all good things come from 
him. Partoens, ‘Le sermon 176,’ 89. 

On the cure of the leppers, Augustine observes that only one returned to thank Christ 
for healing him, namely the foreigner (alienigena), symbolising the gentes. The others who 
did not thank him were the Jews. 

339 s, 176, 5. [REA 49/1 p. 119/101-103.] [PL 38 c. 952/43-45.] Cf. Sanchez Tapia, ‘La ora- 
cion de agradecimiento, 354 (n. 159). 
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In terms of content, sermo 176 is similar to sermo 174. The sermon 
focuses once again on humanity's post-Adam malady and sinfulness, par- 
uuli included, expressed with the help of the medicus motif. Saul serves as 
a powerful example of sinful humanity. As a result of our human sinful- 
ness, we are thus in constant need of the assistance of divine grace. 


2.4.3 Sermo 299 
Sermo 299 was preached on the feast of the martyrs Peter and Paul on 
June 29th, probably in the year 413.560 This liturgical celebration provided 


860 The Maurists (PL 38 c. 1375) and A. Kunzelmann date s. 299 to the feast of Peter 
and Paul on June 29th 418 and are followed in this regard by E. Hill and É. Rebillard. This 
dating is based on Augustine's refutation of the Pelagian argument that the fact that Elijah 
and Enoch did not die demonstrates that death is not a punishment but rather a natural 
reality (s. 299, 10-11). According to the Maurists, Augustine was informed of this argument 
in a letter from Marius Mercator. Augustine did indeed receive a letter from Mercator in 
the spring of 418 while he was in Carthage and another in October of the same year in 
Hippo. In response, Augustine wrote a similar refutation to that found in sermo 299, 
namely epistula 193, 1; 5. P.-M. Hombert offers convincing arguments in favour of dating s. 
299 to June 29th 413, shortly after s. 293 and s. 294, with which it forms a single whole. He 
begins (pp. 399-391) by pointing to the inadequacies of the Maurist arguments (and those 
of Kunzelmann), arguing that Augustine did not need to wait until 418 to be informed of 
the Elijah/Enoch argument. Hombert maintains rather that he probably came across the 
argument in the winter of 411-412, via the Liber de fide of Rufinus of Syria 29-30; 32-35; 39, 
sent to him by Marcellinus. Furthermore, Augustine uses the example of Enoch and Elijah 
in De peccatorum meritis 1, 3, 3 (412) in order to argue that death is the consequence of 
sin and thus not something natural. This took place in response to the first of Caelestius' 
theses condemned during the latter's trial in Carthage in 4u. Bearing in mind that it is 
not clear what Augustine had read when he wrote De peccatorum meritis, one cannot be 
certain that he was reacting against a Pelagian hypothesis on the basis of the example of 
Elijah and Enoch. The Liber de fide does not argue in line with Pelagius that death is a 
natural reality, although it does detach death from the sin of Adam, which has no physi- 
cal or moral consequences for the descendents of Adam. Death is bound, nevertheless, 
to individual sin. It is thus possible to remain sinless — like Adam and Noah - and as a 
consequence not have to face death — like Enoch and Elijah (839). "Quid uero etiam de 
Enoch atque Elia dicent, quod cum bene placuissent Deo, translati sunt, ut mortem peni- 
tus non uiderunt, non ab Adam praeuaricatione prohibiti permanere immortales, cum 
per eosdem clare docuerit Vnigenitus Deus ante carnalem aduentum suum spem ipsam 
resurrectionis." [PL 48 c. 476/24-28.] In s. 299, Augustine argues that ‘adversaries’ make 
use of the Enoch/Elijah argument to reinforce their claim that physical death is part of 
human nature and not caused by sin in general or original sin in particular. On this basis, 
Hombert suggests a dating around 412-413 (pp. 391-396). The general argumentation in s. 
299, 10-12 — that death is the consequence of sin and not a natural reality — is directly in 
line with what we find in De peccatorum meritis 1, 2, 2. Indeed, of all the treatments of the 
subject in question, it is closest to the latter. The use of 1 Tim. 115 in s. 299, 6 echoes De 
peccatorum meritis 1, 27, 48 and s. 174, 1-2; 6; 8 (413). The quotation of Mt. 1,21 in s. 299, 6 
echoes the use thereof in De peccatorum meritis 2, 29, 48; 3, 4, 8; s. 293, 11 and s. 174, 8. The 
use of 2 Tim. 4,7 does not follow the specific interpretation (with a 'relief singulier) main- 
tained by Augustine since De gestis Pelagii 14, 35, which serves as a leitmotiv in Augustine's 
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Augustine with the opportunity to broach anumber ofanti-Pelagian themes. 
The homily focuses on the theme of grace from an anti-Pelagian per- 
spective, employing two related examples from the martyrdom of Peter 
and Paul (81-82). The example of Paul's acceptance of death is given the 
lion's share of the attention ($3-$6; §8—§9), significantly more than that 
of Peter ($7-$8). According to Augustine, the examples in question dem- 
onstrate that the Pelagian understanding of the natural character of death 
is incorrect (810—812). 

At the outset, Augustine seems to remain within the general gratia dis- 
course characteristic of martyr homilies. The Lord bears the suffering of 
martyrs and thus makes martyrdom possible. A typical feature of Augus- 
tine's martyr theology is his emphasis on the fact that Christ granted 
strength to the martyrs. The sacrifice of the martyrs is thus a reimburse- 
ment of what they had already received from Christ (1 Cor. 4,7).36! The 
appeal to follow the martyrs as examples is also typical of the genre. Fur- 
thermore, believers should follow the example of the martyrs in spite 
of the fact that when compared to the number of believers, martyrs are 
few and far between: "pauci martyres, sed multi fideles.”#62 Every human 
merit, crowned by God with the corona iustitiae, was granted in the first 
instance by God (reference once again to 1 Cor. 4,7). God has a debt to pay 
to humanity in the sense that he promised to reward such merits (which 
he himself granted). In other words, God rewards that which comes from 


writings from 417 onwards (s. 297, 6; s. 298, 5; s. Guelf. 23, 5; s. Guelf. 24, 4; Enarratio in 
Psalmum n8, 7, 2; De gratia et libero arbitrio 7, 16-17). This suggests an earlier dating. The 
explanation of 2 Tim. 4,6a — Paul's martyrdom was foretold in a vision — is only found in 
s. 299, 3 and De peccatorum meritis 2, 16, 24. In s. 299, 12 and s. 294, 1 Augustine argues 
in a similar fashion against the spread of Pelagian ideas. Hombert concludes by introduc- 
ing a number of elements from the manuscript tradition (pp. 396-398). R. Gryson agrees 
with Hombert's dating (29/06/413). Gryson, Répertoire général, 249. Hombert, Nouvelles 
recherches, 387-398. Kunzelmann, ‘Die Chronologie, 472. Rebillard, ‘Sermones,’ 785. Hill, 
Sermons III/8 (273—305A), 229; 239. 

The readings on the feast of Peter and Paul were 2 Tim. 4,6-8; Ps. 18,5; Jn. 2115-19. Cf. 
La Bonnardière, Le livre de la Sagesse, 64 (n. 13). Saxer, Morts, martyrs, reliques en Afrique, 
210; 223; 317. Willis, St. Augustine's Lectionary, 32; 72. 

For information on the feast of Peter and Paul on June 29th in Africa based on Augustine's 
sermones, see K. J. Coyle, 'Memoriae Apostolorum. The Tombs and Remains of the Apostles 
at Rome as Symbols in Augustine's Thought,’ in: P. Grech (ed.), Pietro e Paolo e il loro rapporto 
con Roma, (Studia Ephemeridis Augustinianum; 74), Augustinianum, Roma 2001, 484 (n. 49). 
Grasso, ‘Pietro e Paolo,’ 97 (n. 1); 98 (n. 3); 102 (n. 27); 103 (n. 33); 109 (n. 44); 11 (n. 50). 

For a summary of the entire homily, see Jacobi, Sankt Augustins sermones de sanctis, 
50-52. 

361 s, 299, 3. 

362 s, 299, 4. [PL 38 c. 1369/40.] Cf. E. Lamirande, “‘Fidelis’ et l'ecclésiologie de s. Augus- 
tin. Un thème étrangement négligé,” Augustinianum 41 (2001), 169-200, 189. 
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God. God crowns his own gifts (cf. 2 Tim. 4,6-8). The Spirit fills the martyr 
with strength as a sign of divine gratia.3 The martyr's uirtus and patien- 
tia are a gift of gratia.354 

In his elaboration of the example of Paul, Augustine notes that the 
apostle referred to himself as ‘the first sinner’ (1 Tim. 1,15).36° According 
to Augustine, Paul did not do so because he was the first person to sin, but 
because he was sinner par excellence on account of his persecution of the 
church (Acts 9,4). In his explanation, Augustine draws particular attention 
to the fact that Christ came to redeem sinners (1 Tim. 115; Mt. 121). The 
primary illustration of God's desire to redeem extending beyond human 
merits is the conversion of Saul to Paul. Like every sinner, the persecutor 
is due nothing but punishment. Conversion and salvation were given to 
Paul as gifts. His conversion, in other words, was a grace given by God 
and this serves as a model for all those who believe in Christ. “Quae ista 
gratia, nisi gratia? Quid enim boni meriti praecessit? Gratia uocatur, quia 
gratis datur.”866 Christ the medicus chose the ‘worst case’, chose to heal 
the patient considered beyond healing. The message is thus that no one 
should be afraid to seek forgiveness if someone like Saul could be granted 
forgiveness.367 


363 s, 299, 5-6. Cf. Hombert, ‘Augustin prédicateur de la grâce, 233 (n. 56), 235 (n. 66). 
Lapointe, La célébration des martyrs en Afrique, 37 (n. 73); 215 (n. 247); 216 (n. 249). Let- 
tieri, L'altro Agostino, 151 (n. 9: 160). Pontet, L'exégése, 510-511 (n. 284). Poque, Le langage 
symbolique, 104 (n. 61: 79*). 

364^ s, 299, 8. See also C. Tornau, Zwischen Rhetorik und Philosophie. Augustin's Argumenta- 
tionstechnik in De civitate Dei und ihr bildungsgeschichtlicher Hintergrund, (Untersuchungen 
zur antiken Literatur und Geschichte; 82), de Gruyter, Berlin 2006, 304 (n. 744). 

s. 299, 4. Christ, the judge, tried by Pilate, administers justice through his cross. Poque, 
Le langage symbolique, 138 (n. 132: 96*). 

365 For Augustine, the caeli in Ps. 18,2 (s. 299, 1; 2; 12) normally stand for preachers, and 
in particular for Peter and Paul. A.-M. La Bonnardière, ‘Anima iusti sedes sapientiae dans 
l'oeuvre de saint Augustin, in: Ch. Kannengiesser (ed.), Epektasis. Mélanges patristiques 
offerts au cardinal Jean Daniélou, Beauchesne, Paris 1972, 111-120, 17-18 (n. 50). 

For a comparison between Paul (‘the last apostle’) and Peter (‘the first apostle’) (accord- 
ing to Rev. 117: ‘God is the first and the last’) in s. 299, 2, see La Bonnardiére, ‘Tu es Petrus,’ 
455-456. 

366 s, 299, 6. [PL 38 c. 1371/36—38.] Cf. Bastiaensen, ‘Augustine on the Deacon-Preacher- 
Martyr Stephen,’ 117 (n. 55). Lettieri, L'altro Agostino, 96 (n. 46: 108). 

For the location of s. 299, 7-8 within the complex of 26 texts in the preaching of Augus- 
tine in which Peter's denial of Christ (Mt. 26,31-35; Mk. 14,27-30; Lk. 22,31-34; Jn. 13,36-38) 
is contrasted with his love for Christ (Jn. 2115-19), see D. Louit, ‘Le reniement et l'amour de 
Pierre dans la prédication de saint Augustin,' Recherches Augustiniennes 10 (1975), 217—268, 
218 (n. 6); 221 (n. 25); 260 (n. 221); 262 (n. 228). 

367 s, 299, 6. Christ is the (magnus) medicus who offers us medicina. He came to the 
land of the sick, the regio languidorum. Augustine states explicitly, moreover, that salus 
is a Latin noun, but that (the ‘Christianisms’) saluare and Saluator did not exist as Latin 
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When Augustine turns his attention to the significance of death, to the 
relationship between death and human nature, and to the role of Adam 
in this regard, the gratia of the martyr is given an anti-Pelagian interpreta- 
tion.36 He begins by insisting that death cannot be loved. All living beings 
shun and fear death. Death has to be endured, tolerated. “Amari mors non 
potest, tolerari potest."36? If death was something to be embraced, loved, 
enjoyed, then the martyrs would not have been considered great and 
would not have been praised for their courage and patience. Augustine 
argues that Peter and Paul had an aversion to death, but embraced mar- 
tyrdom because of a higher ideal. In so doing, he underlines the fact that 
only what comes after death is to be loved.?"? Death is a punishment. The 


words prior to the coming of the Saluator. "Salus enim latinum nomen est. Saluare et 
saluator non fuerunt haec latina antequam ueniret Saluator: quando ad latinos uenit, 
et haec latina fecit." [PL 38 c. 1371/4-7.] Eijkenboom, Het Christus-medicusmotief, 1 (n. 1); 
30 (n. 3); 54 (n. 2); 85 (n. 2), 1n (n. 1). Y. Miyatani, ‘The Greatness of the Lord,’ in: F. Van 
Fleteren (ed.), Augustine Mystic and Mystagogue, 329-332, 331. 

The medicus motif is applied in s. 299, 7 to Peter. Peter was sick, but did not realise it 
himself. Christ the medicus, on the other hand, saw it clearly. Genuinely healed by the 
love of Christ, Peter was able to face the prediction of his suffering. Indeed, those who 
love Christ, follow Christ through that same love even when it leads to suffering. Cf. La 
Bonnardière, ‘Tu es Petrus,’ 455. Louit, ‘Le reniement et l'amour de Pierre,’ 237 (n. 121); 262 
(nn. 234—236). 

368 *[...] nei suoi sermoni Agostino prende posizione contro l'eresia pelagiana. L'oc- 
casione, del resto, è buona per ché i due martiri sono un esempio della potenza della 
grazia, di ció che essa é capace di fare di un uomo debole come Pietro e di un persecutore 
arrabbiato come Paolo.” Grasso, ‘Pietro e Paolo,’ 11. 

In s. 299, 8, Augustine asks his audience to be more attentive. In s. 299, 9 the public 
testify to their agreement with what Augustine says. Dagemark, ‘Augustine’s Sermons,’ 
693—761, 738 (n. 150). Olivar, La predicación cristiana antigua, 828 (n. 85), 845 (n. 59). 
Cf. Deferrari, 'Augustine's Method of Composing Sermons; 207. 

s. 299, 6 contains a number of colloquialisms: "Quomodo dicimus in artibus medicum 
primum, multis aetate inferiorem, sed arte superiorem; fabrum primum, architectum pri- 
mum: solemus ita loqui." [PL 38 c. 1371/17-20.] Cf. J. H. Baxters, ‘Colloquialisms in Saint 
Augustine, Archivum Latinitatis Medii Aevi 3 (1927), 32-33. 

369 s, 299, 8. [PL 38 c. 1373/14.] 

370 s, 299, 8. 

s. 299, 9 refers to 2 Cor. 5,4 and 1 Cor. 15,53-56 as evidence of Paul's aversion to death. 

Based on the example of Peter and Paul, Augustine discusses our natural fear of death 
in s. 299, 8-9. T. J. van Bavel has demonstrated that Augustine considered this natural 
aversion to death as an integral part of our human weakness. Since the said aversion was 
not a sin, it was also possible for Christ — who took human infirmitas upon himself and 
did not sin — to fear death. Augustine only develops this perspective after 415. Prior to this 
he considered fear of death to be a sign of human imperfection rooted in the enormity of 
our worldly orientation. Christians, however, must be able to overcome this anxiety. Christ 
was thus distressed prior to his death. s. 299, 8 describes this as follows: “Hanc nostrae 
infirmitatis naturam in se ipse Dominus transfigurauit, cum passurus ait Patri: Pater, si fieri 
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present generation of human beings, the outstretched branches, inherited 
death from Adam, the root. Adam was the first to face death as a punish- 
ment for his sin (Sir. 25,24; Rom. 5,12). “Mors ergo nostra de poena est, pro- 
pinata nobis. A radice hanc accepimus, diffusio ramorum generis humani. 
Adam primus hanc peccando meruit. A muliere initium factum est pec- 
cati, sicut scriptura loquitur, et per illam omnes morimur |Ecli. 25,33]. Et, 
per unum hominem peccatum intrauit in mundum, et per peccatum mors; et 
ita in omnes homines pertransiit, in quo omnes peccauerunt [Rom. 5,2 ]."371 

Augustine then goes on to explain the difference between culpa and 
poena. “Ergo in nostra natura et culpa et poena. Deus naturam sine culpa 
fecit, et si sine culpa persisteret, nec poena utique sequebatur. Inde ueni- 
mus, inde utrumque traximus, et hinc multa contraximus. In nostra igitur 
natura et culpa et poena: in Iesu carne et poena sine culpa, ut et culpa 
sanaretur et poena. Alter te, inquit, cinget, et feret quo tu non uis [Jn. 21,18]. 
Poena est haec: sed per poenam tenditur ad coronam."?7? Paul considered 
the punishment of death to be insignificant because it lead to the crown. 
The same holds for humanity as a whole. Our journey is difficult, but our 
destination is great. Peter was fully aware of his destination and was thus 
able to submit to his sufferings with complete engagement and devotion 
and endure martyrdom. He did not love martyrdom; rather he loved his 
final goal and willingly endured the journey that would lead him to it.378 

Augustine continues his analysis of death in the last three paragraphs 
of his sermo, and in spite of the fact that they do not refer directly to the 
Pelagians, they clearly have an anti-Pelagian tone. He continues to insist 


potest, transeat a me calix iste [Mt. 26,39]." [PL 38 c. 1373/43-45.] Christ was not distressed 
on his own account but on account of all of those who were unable to conquer their fear 
out of weakness. Augustine makes use of our natural fear of death in De ciuitate Dei n, 
27 (and 19, 4) as an argument against the neo-Platonists. É. Rebillard concludes in regard 
to s. 299: "Voilà donc un sermon anti-pélagien tout entier construit autour du théme de 
l'origine de la nature de la mort. Puisque la mort est refusée par la nature humaine, qu'elle 
est un mal, elle ne peut étre qu'un chátiment, le chátiment du péché originel dont les 
Pélagiens ne peuvent nier l'existence sans fair mentir l'Ecriture." Rebillard, In hora mortis, 
43-44 (nn. 92-95); 55 (n. 18); 57 (n. 25); 58 (nn. 35-36); 79 (n. 156). Van Bavel, Recherches 
sur la christologie de saint Augustin, 137 (n. 61, n. 63), 138 (n. 65). Cf. Curbelié, La justice dans 
la “Cité de Dieu”, 349-350 (n. 239). Lancel, Saint Augustin, 619 (n. f.). O. O'Donovan, The 
Problem of Self-Love in Saint Augustine, Yale University, New Haven 1980, 50 (n. 33: 179). 

37 s, 299, 8. [PL 38 c. 1373/47-54.] 

372 s, 299, 8. [PL 38 cc. 1373/55-1374/5.] Cf. Folliet, ""Trahere'/'contrahere peccatum’,” 
119-122. 

373 s, 299, 8. 
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that death is not a natural reality. Death is brought about by sin. Sin is the 
cause of death and not vice versa. Sin is not the contentio (1 Cor. 15,55-56) 
occasioned by sin.?"^ Death is the consequence of sin. Poison, like sin, is 
a 'cup of death' because it causes death and not because it is occasioned 
by death.?75 The Lord puts an end to the punishment of death through 
the resurrection. While God could have done away with death by justify- 
ing humanity, he chose nevertheless to leave it unperturbed as something 
believers and saints must struggle with (contemnere) on account of their 
faith. God chose to dispense with death for certain individuals, however, 
because he so willed it. Enoch and Elijah were taken up alive into heaven. 
Augustine makes it clear, nevertheless, that this did not have to do with 
their personal merits or their iustitia, but God's gratia alone. The reason 
for their assumption is not to be found in the individuals themselves. In 
order to demonstrate the completeness of his power, the Creator drew 
attention to what he was capable of doing through the assumption of 
Enoch and Elijah.576 

Augustine employs the casus of Enoch and Elijah to refute the sug- 
gestion that death is a natural reality and that human beings do not 
die on account of sin. He reacts against the argument that Adam would 
also have died even if he had not sinned. Fictional adversaries ask in the 
sermon why Elijah and Enoch did not die if death is the consequence 
of sin. According to Augustine, this contention implies that death must 


37^ For a discussion of 1 Cor. 15,55 in the context of s. 299, 9, in which death stands for 
sinful inclinations and is contrasted with Wis. 9,15, see, for example, M. Alfeche, ‘The Ris- 
ing of the Dead in the Works of Augustine, Augustiniana 39 (1989), 54-98, 93 (n. 71). La 
Bonnardière, Le livre de la Sagesse, 221 (n. 101). 

For 2 Cor. 5,4 in s. 299, 9 and the combination of 2 Cor. 5,4 and Wis. 945 (as in s. 277, 
6-8; s. 299, 9; s. 351, 3; De ciuitate Dei 14, 3, 1; Contra Iulianum 6, 13, 40), see Alfeche, ‘The 
Rising of the Dead,’ 91 (n. 69). Lancel Saint Augustin, 620 (n. u: 733). La Bonnardiére, Le 
livre de la Sagesse, 211 (n. 40). 

Frequently used in martyr homilies, Wis. 9,15 alludes to human mortality and is often 
applied by Augustine to the martyrs. La Bonnardière, Le livre de la Sagesse, 207 (n. 7); 208 
(n. 11); z17 (n. 81). 

375 s, 299, 10. "Peccatum aculeus mortis, quo aculeo facta est mors, non quem aculeum 
fecit mors: quomodo uenenum poculum mortis, quia facit mortem, non quia fit a morte." 
[PL 38 c. 1375/20-24.] 

376 s, 299, 10. "Dominus ergo in resurrectione finit hanc poenam: mortem autem etiam 
et fidelibus et sanctis relinquit ad luctam. Ad agonem tibi mors dimissa est. Nam pote- 
rat Deus iustificato tibi auferre mortem, sed dimisit ad certamen, ut esset quod pro fide 
contemneres. Nam de quibus uoluit, fecit. Enoch translatus est, et Elias translatus est, et 
uiuunt. Iustitia ipsorum meruit hoc? An Dei gratia et Dei beneficium et speciale conces- 
sum? Vt creator ostendat in omnibus potestatem, commendauit nobis quid possit." [PL 
38 c. 1375/24-35.] 
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be rooted in human nature, since the said (Pelagian) claim implies that it 
is not the consequence of sin. He explains to his opponents that physical 
death is only rooted in our natura in the sense that it is a natura uitiata, 
a nature already condemned to the punishment of death. He thus turns 
the question around. If death is part of human nature, why then did Eli- 
jah and Enoch not die?377 According to the claim of his adversaries, he 
reasons, Elijah and Enoch's assumption into heaven while they were still 
alive implies that their nature had reached its end. Augustine points out 
that the interpretation of death as a consequence of sin offers a better 
explanation for the example of Elijah and Enoch. Augustine's response is 
succinct, twofold and without further explanation. He argues in the first 
instance that while Elijah and Enoch were alive — ubicumque — when they 
were assumed into heaven, they will nevertheless be subject to death in 
the future. He compares them rather vaguely at this juncture with two 
otherwise unnamed prophets from the book of Revelation (Rev. 15,312), 
where it is stated that two prophets will die and rise again. He then applies 
this to the situation of Elijah and Enoch — based no doubt on the agree- 
ment in number — but offers no further explanation. The suggestion fits 
well with his thought on original sin (and death as a consequence thereof) 
and the unicity of the gratia Christi (which leads retrospectively to the 
resurrection of the iusti from the Old Testament). Enoch and Elijah are 
still alive, he argues, and have yet to die. This does not mean, however, 
that they have already risen from the dead. Within Augustine's thought 
such a thing would be impossible. In his understanding of things, Elijah 
and Enoch were marked by original sin and only Christ's grace is capable 
of redeeming them from it. It is here that we find the link with Augustine's 
second, albeit particularly vague option. If Elijah and Enoch are still alive, 
he argues, then their culpa must have come to an end. He offers no fur- 
ther explanation. The said option is only possible in Augustine's thought 
through the mediation of Christ. In spite of the vagueness of his sugges- 
tions, however, his message remains clear: death is punishment for sin.878 


377 s, 299, ni. 

378 s, 299, 1. "Frustra ergo isti, qui dicunt non de peccato nos mori, quantum pertinet ad 
corporis mortem, sed naturae esse quod morimur, et moriturum fuisse Adam etiamsi non 
peccasset, frustra nobis istos opponunt, Enoch et Eliam. Valde inconsiderate loquuntur; 
et si attendant, contra se loquuntur. Quid enim dicunt? Si peccati est mors, quare non 
mortui sunt Enoch et Elias? Non uides, qui hoc loqueris, quia naturae dicis esse mortem, 
qui negas esse peccati. Tu dicis, naturae; ego dico, peccati: est naturae quidem, sed iam 
uitiosae, iam isto supplicio condemnatae. Proinde tu naturae dicis, ego peccati dico esse 
mortem corporis. Et interrogas me: si peccati est quare Enoch et Elias non sunt mortui? 
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The sermon ends with a warning against a certain group of people — 
who remain nevertheless unnamed — who are undermining the stability 
of the faith by calling it into question. Adam is dead, but the serpent (the 
devil) continues to live. The latter persists with his insinuations and is 
incessantly on the lookout for companions to share his condemnation. 
Augustine points out that the followers of the group in question are 
increasing in number. He asks his community to be patient and cautious 
in face of these new arguments, which are of purely human origin and 
definitely do not come from God.?7? 

Sermo 299 was delivered during the feast of a martyr at the beginning 
of the Pelagian controversy and Augustine realigns the martyrdom theme 
to locate it within an anti-Pelagian discourse. Courageous submission to a 
martyr's death points to the unnaturalness of death and our natural aver- 
sion thereto. Inspired no doubt by the (anti-Donatist) distinction between 
causa and poena in relation to true martyrdom, Augustine establishes a 
distinction between culpa and poena in relation to human mortality. Prior 
to the fall, humanity was free of culpa. Because of the sin of Adam, how- 
ever, this culpa and its ally death were passed on to humanity as a whole 
in the form of poena. Adam, after all, is the radix, in whom all people sin 
(Rom. 5,12). Together with his response to the argument that the assump- 
tion of Elijah and Enoch prove the natural character of death, this clearly 
testifies to an anti-Pelagian line of approach. The fact that the warning at 
the end of his sermon remains ‘anonymous’ might suggest that it should 
be located at the beginning of the controversy, at a time when Augustine 
still approached his adversaries with a degree of courtesy.580 


Et ego respondeo: imo si naturae est, quare Enoch et Elias non sunt mortui? Viuunt Enoch 
et Elias; translati sunt, ubicumque sint, uiuunt. Et si non fallitur quaedam ex scriptura Dei 
coniectura fidei, morituri sunt. Commemorat enim Apocalypsis quosdam duos mirabiles 
prophetas, eosdemque morituros, et in conspectu hominum resurrecturos, et ascensuros 
ad Dominum: et intelliguntur ipsi Enoch et Elias; quamuis illic nomina eorum taceantur. 
Et si forte tu, qui ista sapis, hanc scripturam non accepisti; aut si accipis, contemnis et 
dicis, non sunt nominatim expressi: uiuant, ut putas, nunquam morituri. Adhuc dic mihi: 
si peccati est mors, quare non sunt mortui? Repono tibi: si naturae est mors, quare non 
sunt mortui? Ego dico, ut uiuant, finitam esse culpam: tu dic, si potes, finitam esse natu- 
ram.” [PL 38 cc. 1375/36-1376/19.] 

379 s, 299, 12. "Cauti et circumspecti simus aduersus nouitates disputationum, humana- 
rum utique, non diuinarum." [PL 38 c. 1376/25-27.] 

Augustine makes use of 2 Tim. 2,16 to warn against "profanas uocum nouitates", which 
can lead to impietas. He employs Rom. 16,19 to ask believers to be *wise in what is good 
and guileless in what is evil". [PL 38 c. 1376/29.] 

380 Although A. Kunzelmann uses this criterion to support his dating, it should be 
treated nevertheless with the necessary circumspection. Indeed, the presence or absence 
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2.4.4 Sermo 30 
Sermo 30 can be dated to September/October 416 or 417,2?! and contains a 
discussion of the meaning of the lex (81; $3) and the impact of the fall on 


of Pelagianism does not serve as a stable basis for dating Augustine's sermones. Augustine 
rarely if ever names the movement or its protagonists by name in his sermons, and the 
absence of explicit references — an argumentum silentii — does not always serve to guaran- 
tee an early date. Only sermones 163A, 3; 181, 2; 7; 183, 1; 12; 348A, 7-8 refer to the movement 
and its protagonists by name, while sermones 26, 8; 30, 3; 5; 131, 9 allude to the latter with 
the more general terms haeretici (and by extension, sermones 131, 10; 156, 13; 165, 6; 294, 1; 
contain 20 implicit references). 

381 Hill: 412, Rebillard: 412-416, Gryson: September-October 416, Hombert: September- 
October 416. Carthage. 

M.-F. Berrouard provides a chronological survey of possible datings: “Ce sermon a été 
prononcé un dimanche, à Carthage, dans la Basilica Tricilarum. A la suite de Kunzelmann, 
Die Chronologie der Sermones des hl. Augustinus, dans Misc. Agost., II, Roma, 1931, p. 466, 
les auteurs s'accordent en général pour le dater de la “première période de la controverse 
antipélagienne", c'est-à-dire, pour eux, des années 412-416, cf. P.-P. Verbraken, Études 
critiques sur les sermons authentiques de saint Augustin, Steenbrugis, 1976, p. 6o. Remar- 
quant trés justement qu'Augustin n'est pas retourné à Carthage entre septembre 413 et le 
milieu de l'année 416, O. Perler propose de le placer en 413, Les voyages de saint Augustin, 
p. 319. Mais l'absence de toute allusion au baptême des enfants semble prouver qu'on 
est à un tout autre moment de la crise “pélagienne”. Surtout la convergence d'un certain 
nombre d'indices manifeste que cette prédication s'en prend directement aux théses de 
Pélage sur la Loi et surtout sur la nature: la dialectique du prédicateur; certaines de ses 
apostrophes: “contradictor gratiae", 3; “naturae defensor", 5; le résumé qu'il fait de la doc- 
trine de son adversaire: “Défenseur, ou plutôt ennemi de la nature, alors que tu loues le 
Créateur comme si la nature était en bonne santé, tu empéches le Sauveur de la guérir 
de sa langueur”, 5; l'application enfin à l'homme des versets de la péricope. Il me parait 
donc préférable de dater ce sermon de 416, aprés la lecture par Augustin du De natura de 
Pélage." He also points out that s. 30, 1; 3-5 and De gestis Pelagii 7, 20 — 9, 21 consist of 
two lengthier synthetic texts that Augustine used during the same period and on the basis 
of Rom. 7,7-25 to argue contra Pelagius that grace is something different and something 
more than the mere gift of nature and the gift of the law. P.-M. Hombert agrees with this 
date: "Consacré à Rm 7, et typiquement antipélagien, le Ser. 30 fut préché à Carthage dans 
la Basilique Tricilarum. O. Perler — J.-L. Maier évoquent comme possible l'été 413; mais 
en étant trop influencés par Kunzelmann (412-416). La date avancée par M.-F. Berrouard, 
"L'exégése augustinienne de Rm 7, 7-25”, p. 169, n. 320: “septembre-octobre 416" nous 
paraît bien meilleure." A.-M. La Bonnardiére dates De Continentia after 412 on the basis 
of parallels with, among other things, (1) s. 135 (418) and In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 
5, 1 (in 415), namely the anti-Pelagian combination of Mt. 6,12; 1 Jn. 1,8 and Jn. 13,23 (in 
in the context of the necessity of praying the Lord's Prayer), with (2) s. 234, 3 (probably 
418) on account of the specific use of Jas. 214, and with (3) s. 30 (416-418) on account of 
the similar use of Ps. 18,133. J. P. Bouhot (supported by G. Partoens) confirms this on the 
basis of the sequence found in codex $1 (Roma Bibl. Naz. Vitt. Em. 1357): "les sermons 
se-165 et se-30 datent peut-être de la fin du mois de septembre 417". J. Loss] uses content 
related arguments to date s. 30 at the end of September or beginning of October 417, and 
to include it in the (chronological) series of eleven sermons: s. 131, s. 163, s. 26, s. 165, s. 30, 
SS. 151—156. s. 30 discusses Rom. 714-15 in the same manner as ss. 151, 1-2 and 154, 4, placing 
the emphasis firmly on the ongoing struggle with reference to Ps. 18,133 (s. 30, 1) and Gal. 
5,17 (s. 30, 4). As such, the sermon belongs to a series of passages between 412 and 420 (and 
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humankind ($2-$3). The fall resulted in a struggle between the spiritual 
and the corporal ($3-$4; $6-$7), and in the loss of human health, making 
Christ the medicus a necessity (85; 88-810). 

Sermo 30 begins with an analysis of Ps. (118) 119,133: “Gressus meos dirige 
secundum uerbum tuum, et ne dominetur mihi omnis iniquitas”.882 The 
blood of Christ saves humanity from domination by iniquitas. Augustine is 
immediately inspired to question the value of the law, which commands 
and threatens us but cannot help us. More specifically, he addresses 
the status of being under the law prior to receiving grave. Returning to the 
text of the psalm he states that the law's threats are without avail if iniq- 
uitas is dominant. The law is neither corporalis nor carnalis, but spiritalis, 
because God - who granted the law — is Spiritus. He finds confirmation of 
this spiritual nature in Rom. 7,14 ("scimus enim, quia lex spiritalis est, ego 


thereafter) in which Augustine discusses Rom. 7,14-15 in a way that differs from earlier 
discussions. A similar exegesis can be found in De peccatorum meritis 2, 6, 7; De natura et 
gratia 13, 14; De gestis pelagii 14, 31; De perfectione iustitiae hominis 10, 21; Contra Iulianum 
opus imperfectum 1, 88; 6, 17. s. 30, 8 also discusses Jn. 15,5 in the same manner as s. 156, 
13 and several works written after 417, namely in response to Pelagius' Pro libero arbitrio. 
s. 30, 10 also quotes Ps. 84,13 in similar fashion to s. 26, 15 and s. 153, 10, linking it with Ps. 
2,1 in a similar fashion to s. 131, 5. Berrouard, T'exégése augustinienne de Rom. 7, 7-25,’ 
169-171 (n. 30). J. P. Bouhot, ‘Discussion of: A.-M. La Bonnardière, ‘La date des sermons 151 
à 156 de saint Augustin' (Revue des Études augustiniennes 29 (1983) 129-136), Revue des 
Études Augustiniennes 30 (1984) 341. Hombert, Nouvelles recherches, 532 (n. 9). Partoens, 
‘La datation des sermons 151-156,’ XIX. A.-M. La Bonnardière, ‘La date du ‘De Continentia' 
de saint Augustin, Revue des Études Augustiniennes 5 (1959) 121-127, 123-124. Lóssl, ‘Dating 
Augustine's sermons 151-156, XXV-XXVII. G. Partoens, ‘Prédication, orthodoxie et liturgie. 
Les sermons d'Augustin prononcés à Carthage en septembre-octobre 417,’ in: N. Bériou, F. 
Morenzoni (eds.), Prédication et liturgie, 23-51. See also: Poque, ‘L’écho des événements 
de l'été 413’. 

For the localisation of this sermon in Carthage's Basilica Tricilarum (also known as Basi- 
lica Tricillarum), see, for example: Ennabli, Carthage: une métropole chrétienne, 34. Lancel, 
‘Carthago,’ 769. C. S. Mosna, Storia della Domenica dalle origini fino agli inizi del V secolo: 
problema delle origini e sviluppo, culto e riposo, aspetti pastorali e liturgici, (Analecta Gre- 
goriana; 170), Università Gregoriana, Roma 1969, 312 (n. 122). 

382 s, 30, 1. [CCL 41 p. 382/7-9.] 

For the infrequent liturgical use of Ps. 118,96, see A.-M. La Bonnardière, ‘Portez les far- 
deaux les uns des autres. Exégèse augustinienne de Gal. 6, 2,’ Didaskalia — Revista da Facul- 
dade de Teologia de Lisboa 1 (1971) 201—215, 207 (n. 17). 

C. S. Mosna describes s. 30, 2—4 as: "[. ..] si tratta d'un'omelia esegetica con applicazioni 
morali alla situazione concreta della communità a cui parlava." On sermones 30, 3, 4, 8, 10; 
131, 3; 174, 2; 284, 3, 297; 298; 299 Olivar observes: "Precisamente esta dependencia total de 
Dios confiere alegría a la predicación de Augustin, una alegría que procede del optimismo 
divino del teólogo humanamente pesimista, opuesto al optimismo, necesariamente triste e 
inseguro, del naturalismo de Pelagio." Mosna, Storia della Domenica, 323 (n. 192). Cf. Olivar, 
La predicación cristiana antigua, 343. 
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autem carnalis sum, uenundatus sub peccato”).888 Human beings are sold 
to sin and dominated by sin. And "peccatum iniquitas est [1 Jn. 5,17 ]."384 

Augustine continues his homily with a pointed description of sin and 
the fall. "Ipse homo se uendidit per liberum arbitrium sub dominante 
iniquitate, et accepit pretium exiguam de arbore uetitam uoluptatem."385 
This is why the psalmist, who goes astray on account of his own liberum 
arbitrium ("ego distorsi [...] deprauaui"), asks the Lord to make his steps 
rectus (according to the Verbum that is rectum and the regula ueritatis). 
Augustine sums up in rhetorical terms: "Vendidi me arbitrio meo, redime 
me sanguine tuo. In uenditore erubescat superbia, in redemptore glori- 
etur gratia.”#86 He immediately associates this with Jas. 4,6: “Deus enim 
superbis resistit, humilibus autem dat gratiam."387 

Returning to the question of the law, Augustine insists that unlike 
human beings it is not something corporeal. As Paul himself writes in 
Rom. 7,1415: “Lex enim spiritalis est, ego autem carnalis sum, uenundatus 
sub peccato. Quod enim operor ignoro; non enim quod uolo ago [...]."#88 He 
considers himself to be carnalis, thus locating guilt in himself and not in 
the law. If the law is spiritual, it cannot thus be guilty. Human beings who 
are sold to sin are guilty. "Per malum uelle, perdidit bonum posse.”#8° The 
contradictor gratiae claims that human beings do what they want, and if 
they do not do what is good it is because they simply do not want to do 
so. Augustine responds to his fictional opponent by pointing out in the 


383 s, 30, 1. [CCL 41 p. 382/21-22.] 

Augustine applies Rom. 7 to Paul as early as spring 416. The citation of Rom. 7,14 takes 
place by exception prior to the Pelagian controversy (except in Ad Simplicianum 1, 1, 7 and 
Enarratio in Psalmum 125, 2), and thereafter for the first time in De peccatorum meritis 1, 277, 
45 and s. 30. Hombert, ‘Augustin prédicateur de la grace,’ 226-227. Cf. Schumacher, Spiritus 
and Spiritualis, 147 (nn. 37—38). 

384^ s, 30, 1. [CCL 41 p. 382/24-25.] 

385 s, 30, 2. [CCL 41 p. 382/27-29.] 

"En dépit de toute la puissance de son libre arbitre qui était alors dans toute l'intégrité 
de sa force originelle et ne rencontrait pas de résistance, Adam n'a pas persévéré." Huftier, 
‘Libre arbitre, liberté et péché, 204—205 (n. 50). 

386 s, 30, 2. [CCL 41 p. 383/38-40.] 

For the word of Christ as the regula ueritatis according to which human beings should 
align their actions, see Schnitzler, Zur Theologie der Verkündigung, 23 (n. 74). 

387 s, 30, 2. [CCL 41 p. 383/40-41.] 

388 s, 30, 3. [CCL 41 p. 383/42-44.] 

In his analysis of the theme of grace in the preaching of Augustine prior to the Pela- 
gian controversy, P.-M. Hombert has observed that Augustine's treatment of Rom. 7 in 
these early sermons does not anticipate what he will say about the Pauline text from 417 
onwards, s. 30 and ss. 151-154 being examples of the latter. Hombert, ‘Augustin, prédicateur 
de la grâce, 226-227. 

389 s, 30, 3. [CCL 41 p. 383/47-48.] 
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first instance that he is not an arbiter conscientiae and cannot judge the 
intentions of another (1 Cor. 2,n1).8% He then confronts his opponent with 
the idea that he is also a human being, and thus subject to the struggle 
against concupiscentia. Like every other human being, his debating part- 
ner has a corruptibile corpus that weighs down the soul in such a way 
that it desires the flesh (concupiscere) instead of the spirit and vice versa. 
For his opponent, the concupiscentia carnis likewise offers resistance to 
the lex mentis. Augustine makes the subtle observation that should his 
(fictional opponent) not experience such a struggle then this has to do 
with the fact that he has completely succumbed to the flesh and has not 
yet begun to resist it.39! 

Augustine argues that he would prefer to completely eliminate the 
delectationes and that he would prefer to have nothing to struggle against. 
It is better to have no enemy than to defeat one’s enemy. But the struggle 
in question remains a fact of life. “[...] pars libera aliquantum resistit rel- 
iquiis seruitutis.”92 As a consequence of the inner struggle, the soul (the 
master) is punished by the body (the servant). The human person concupi- 
scit but would prefer not to. The fact that human beings no longer do what 
they themselves would want to do is what Paul states in Gal. 5,17 and Rom. 
7,15. Moreover, Augustine argues (in an anti-Manichean manner) that the 


390 s, 30, 3. "Lex enim spiritalis est, ego autem carnalis sum, uenundatus sub peccato. 
Quod enim operor ignoro; non enim quod uolo ago [Rom. 7,14ff.]. Non quod uolo ago 
[Rom. 7,15], carnalis dicit. Non legem, sed se accusat. Nam lex spiritalis non habet culpam. 
Carnalis uenundatus incurrit in culpam. Non agit quod uult. Cum uolet non potest, quia 
quando poterat noluit. Per malum uelle, perdidit bonum posse. Et captiuus iam loquitur, 
et dicit captiuus: non quod uolo ago. Non enim quod uolo, facio bonum, sed quod odi 
malum, hoc ago [Rom. 7,15]. Non quod uolo [Rom. 7,15]. Et contra homo: uis prorsus. Non 
quod uolo ago [Rom. 7,15]. Omnino quod uis, agis. Non quod uolo ago [Rom. 7,15]. Crede, 
mi frater, non quod uolo, ago [Rom. 7,15]. O si uelles, ageres; quia non uis, non agis bonum. 
Non quod uolo ago [Rom. 7,15]. Crede, mi frater, noui quid in me agatur: non quod uolo 
ago [Rom. 7,15]. Contradictor gratiae, non es arbiter conscientiae. Ego me noui non quod 
uolo agere, et tu dicis: quod uis agis? Nemo scit quid agatur in homine, nisi spiritus homi- 
nis qui in ipso est [1 Cor. 2,1]." [CCL 41 p. 383/42-57.] 

For the significance of spiritus in 1 Cor. 2,11 (s. 30, 3), the explanation of Rom. 7,14 as 
stating that the law is spiritualis and not corporalis or carnalis, given that God who gave 
the law is himself spiritus (s. 30, 1; 3) and the specification that spiritus is an essential part 
of every human being, although the entire human being is not spiritus, see Schumacher, 
Spiritus and Spiritualis, 28 (n. 6); 61 (n. 89); 67 (n. 124); 147 (n. 37). 

391 s, 30, 4. 

Those who find satisfaction in the law of God "secundum interiorem hominem", how- 
ever, are engaged ("liber in mente seruus in carne") in the said struggle and can share with 
(compatere) what Paul has to say in Rom. 7,15. [CCL 41 p. 384/71.] 

Augustine relates Rom. 7,15 to himself and explicitly insists that he does not do what he 
wants to do. Cf. Hombert, Gloria gratiae, 546 (n. 170). 

392 s, 30, 4. [CCL 41 p. 383/82-83.] 
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entire human person should be healed, including the body, and that the 
body should not be rejected.3?? Against the naturae defensor, who claims 
that human beings are in good health and are not in need of a medicus,5°4 
Augustine reacts: “[...] naturae defensor uel potius obpugnator, dum 


393 5. 30, 4. It is both falsum and haereticum to think that the body comes from some- 
where else. Human beings in their entirety must be free. Spirit/soul (anima) and flesh 
come from the same master and creator. He subjected the flesh to the spirit and the spirit 
to himself. If the anima had remained faithful to its superior, then the flesh would also 
have obeyed its master. It is for this reason that the soul (superior) is subject to pun- 
ishment via its inferior, the body. “Pro magno habeo si non consentiam, opto tamen ut 
caream." [CCL 41 p. 385/97-98.] Cf. Burnaby, Amor Dei, 207—208 (n. 1). La Bonnardière, Le 
livre de la Sagesse, 219 (n. 91). 

Augustine confesses together with Paul that he would be happier if the desire of the 
flesh against the spirit did not exist. But this desire is a fact of life, hence Rom. 7,15 and 
Gal. 5,17. In s. 30, 4 Augustine offers a description of our inner struggle (rixa) (see also 
SS. 151, 6; 154, 4—5; 156, 9). He insists that the said struggle is not a question of two differ- 
ent substances at constant war with one another as the Manicheans claim (cf. ss. 151, 3; 
152, 4; 154, 9; 155, 11). His reaction here to Manichaeism is a response to the accusation 
that his doctrine of original sin is Manichean (Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 3, 178). 
M. G. Mara observes in this regard: “Questa guerra, presente anche in chi crede di non 
averla, dura finché la vita dell'uomo sulla terra. La collocazione storica di tali affermazioni 
consente di vedere quanto esse risentano della polemica antipelagiana. Basti pensare al 
fatto che la riflessione sull' “uomo carnale" in rapporto all’ *uomo spirituale", non é rile- 
vante nei Sermoni se non a partire dal 410-4n e dura fino all 422.” In her analysis of the 
use of language in Augustine's preaching, S. Poque points out that concupiscentia in s. 30, 
4 is expressed using metaphors of aggression: aduersarius, arma, bellum, inimicus, rixa, 
interficere, pugnare, repugnare, rebellare, uincere (cf. s. Morin u, s. 128, 8-10; s. 151, 3; s. 
154, 8). In the remainder of the sermon, Augustine explains that the way to engage in the 
struggle is to increase the concupiscentia of the spirit against the flesh, and to do so with 
the assistance of the Holy Spirit (Gal. 5,17). Lettieri, L'altro Agostino, 326 (n. 115: 360). Platz, 
Der Rómerbrief, 98 (n. 5). M. G. Mara, ‘L'itinerario dell’ uomo secondo A.: da "spirituale" a 
"carnale", da "carnale" a “spirituale”, Augustinianum 33 (1993) 307-313, 311 (n. 21). Poque, 
Le langage symbolique, 43* (n. 127). Schumacher, Spiritus and Spiritualis, 125 (n. 52); 126 (n. 
55); 127 (n. 61). TeSelle, ‘Exploring the Inner Conflict,’ 337 (n. 51); 342 (n. 100); 343 (n. 111). 
Cf. E. Teselle, ‘Exploring the inner conflict: Augustine’s Sermons on Romans 7 and 8,’ in: 
D. Patte, E. TeSelle (eds.), Engaging Augustine on Romans. Self, Context and Theology in 
interpretation, (Romans through History and Cultures Series), Trinity Press International, 
Harrisburg 2002, 111-128. 

Augustine makes use of Wis. 9,15 in s. 30, 4 to designate the condition humaine (“in hoc 
corruptibili corpore") thereby alluding to human mortality. He establishes a link between 
Wis. 915 and Rom. 7,23. All those in this mortal life who have reached the stage of being 
sub gratia must engage in a further struggle against the lex peccati. Other examples of this 
combination can be found in Ad Simplicianum 1, 1, 13; Enarratio in Psalmum 70, 1, 5; 83, 9; 
De continentia 8, 21; Enchiridion 23, 91. Within this anti-Pelagian context, Augustine also 
associates Wis. 915 with Gal. 517. The same also takes place in Epistula 143, 6; Enarratio 
in Psalmum u8, 10, 2; De nuptiis et concupiscentia 1, 35; Contra Iulianum 1, 5, 17; 6, 13, 40, 
Enchiridion 23, 91; De ciuitate Dei 19, 4, 2. "Tant que nous sommes en condition mortelle, dit 
à son tour Augustin, nous vivons selon ce qui est dit en Sap. 945; Gal. 5, 17 et Rom. 7, 23." 
La Bonnardière, Le livre de la Sagesse, 208 (n. 13); 217 (n. 82); 219 (n. 89); 219 (n. 91). 

394 s, 30, 5. Augustine develops the medicus motif at this juncture: humanity must 
admit that it is sick and must ask for a medicus in the words of Ps. 118 (119),34: *redime me 
a calumniis hominum, et custodibo mandata tua." [CCL 41 p. 385/106.] 
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quasi de natura sana laudas creatorem, excludis a languida saluatorem."595 
He offers a concise summary of the contrast between the fall of humanity 
(Adam) and divine grace (Christ): “Qui creauit sanat ruentem per seipsam 
[» natura], leuat per se ipsum. Ipsa fides est, ipsa ueritas, hoc est christia- 
nae fidei fundamentum. Vnus et unus. Vnus homo per quem ruina, alius 
homo per quem structura. Per illum ruina, per hunc structura. Cecidit 
qui non mansit, erigit qui non cecidit. Ruit ille quia dimisit manentem, 
manens ille descendit ad iacentem."396 

The appeal made in Ps. (18) 119,133 to not be dominated by iniquitas, 
is an appeal not to allow sin to reign in the mortal body and not to obey 
the desideria of sin. This is the appeal of Rom. 6,12: “[...] non regnet pec- 
catum in uestro mortali corpore [...] ad oboediendum desideriis eius.”397 
Human beings must make sure that their membra do not become arma 
iniquitatis (Rom. 6,13). If they succeed in this, they should not attribute 
their success in the first instance to their own uires. Secondly, they should 
also be aware that iniquitas is still present in their membra, namely in 
the form of the desideria inlicita. The languor of the concupiscentia carnis 
rebels against human beings. Whoever wishes to conquer this tyrant, the 
languor, must call on the help of the imperator Christ.8%8 Whoever does 
not recognize the pretium redemptoris, remains in the power of iniquitas. 
Outward refusal to give in to the flesh and not give in in mente to con- 
cupiscentia, is not due to our own merits as human beings, but is only 
possible thanks to God's grace. Whoever does not realize this, runs the 
risk of losing what has been received and of having to ask for it (now in 


395 s, 30, 5. [CCL 41 p. 385/109-1n.] Cf. Sanchez Tapia, ‘La oracion de agradecimiento, 
349 (n. 109); 352 (142). 

396 s, 30, 5. [CCL 41 p. 385/11-117. | 

For the contrast between Adam and Christ, and the immediate connection between the 
incarnation and the redemption — Christ came to liberate humanity from sin — here in s. 
30, 5, with which a distinction is observed between natura and gratia, see, for example, 
Lamirande, L'Église céleste selon saint Augustin, 155 (n. 2). Schaffner, Christliche Demut, 106 
(n. 70). W. Simonis, ‘Anliegen und Grundgedanke der Gnadenlehre Augustins,’ Münchener 
Theologische Zeitschrift 34 (1983) 1-21, 17 (n. 124). 

W. Geerlings uses s. 30, 5 among other things to point to the unity of the person of 
Christ in Augustine. Geerlings, Christus exemplum, ug (n. 8). 

397 s, 30, 6. [CCL 41 p. 385/123-125.] 

For Rom. 6,13a, see Platz, Der Rómerbrief, 171 (n. 1). 

398 s 30, 6. 

Augustine distinguishes the devil as tyrannus and Christ as imperator (rex). The struggle 
of the flesh (rebellious concupiscentia) is described as the revolt of a usurpator (tyrannus) 
against the imperator Christ. "L'insurrection de la concupiscence est décrite en termes 
d'une guerre civile du IV*"* siècle: elle est comparée à la rebellion d'un usurpateur." Poque, 
Le langage symbolique, 34 (n. 187: 24*), 58 (n. 130: 43*), 58. 
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vain) once again. Augustine repeats the question for his opponent using 
Jas. 4,6: “non times: Deus superbis resistit, humilibus autem dat gratiam?"399 

Augustine introduces an additional anti-Pelagian argument at this 
juncture. If his opponent's praesumptio is correct, then the prayer found 
in Ps. (18) 19,33 - also prayed by the same opponent - is uana.^9? If we 
ascribe this capacity to ourselves (praestare), he insists, there should be 
no need to pray.*?! Moreover, he concludes quoting Jn. 15,5: “ego, inquit, 
uos reficiam, quia sine me nihil potestis facere."^?? At the end of the sermon 
he introduces Mt. 1,28-29.4% He explains the call to come to the Lord 
(Mt. 11,28) as follows, emphasising human weakness: “Quid est: ueniamus? 


399 s, 30, 7. [CCL 41 p. 386/154-155.] 

P.-M. Hombert observes that to thank God (rendre gloire) consists of preserving the gifts 
he has given us. Augustine argues in s. 30, 7 that chastity is a gift of God. Hombert, Gloria 
gratiae, 377 (n. 113). 

Imprisoned by concupiscentia (“die Macht der bósen Lust"), human beings are morally 
unfree. Cf. Mausbach, Die Ethik des heiligen Augustinus, Vol. 2, 215 (n. 3). 

Augustine explicitly accuses the (Donatists and) the Pelagians of the sin of pride. Cf. 
Curbelié, La justice dans la “Cité de Dieu", 69 (n. 92). 

400 s, 30, 10. 

Augustine indicates that Ps. 118,133 was the psalm reading that preceded his homily. He 
uses the prayer contained in this verse as a liturgical argument, in like fashion to his use 
of the Lord's Prayer in other sermones as an argument for human sinfulness after baptism. 
Those who pray Ps. 118,133, certainly in combination with 1 Jn. 5,17, must themselves admit 
to being sinful. This anti-Pelagian use of Ps. 188133 (sometimes in combination with the 
Lord's Prayer argument) also figures in Epistula 130, 12, 22; De perfectione iustitiae hominis 
10, 21; De gestis pelagii 14, 31; Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 6, 15. Harking back in this 
way to the use of Ps. 118,33 in the liturgy might suggest that Augustine's opponent was a 
member of the public. Given the fact that Augustine uses the liturgy as an argument else- 
where, however, it is by no means certain that this was the case. Cf. Partoens, ‘Prédication, 
orthodoxie et liturgie, 42—43 (n. 88); 45-46 (nn. 98-100). See chapter 4 (prayer). 

401 s, 30, 8. Augustine proposes that the dispute be ended, otherwise the call of the medi- 
cus will not be heard. Various elements of Augustine's thought on Christ as the medicus are 
present in this sermo. The redemptor (liberator from sin) is presented as manumissor (s. 30, 1). 
Saluator and medicus are on the same line (s. 30, 5). Human beings are aegrotus (s. 30, 8). 
The soul was capable of wounding itself, but for healing it had to seek a doctor (s. 30, 2). 
Augustine considers body and soul to be a single reality and it is as such that we are healed 
(sanare as the granting of eternal salvation) by Christ (s. 30, 4). Augustine accuses Pelagius of 
being ungrateful towards the doctor. According to Augustine, Pelagius criticises him unjustly 
when he consults the doctor as infirmus (s. 30, 4). Augustine observes that the ‘Pelagians’ 
praise the creator for good health and insists that they should thus be more attentive to the 
saluator our sick nature needs (s. 30, 5). Augustine asks: ‘why do we argue with one another? 
To avoid hearing the doctor's call? (s. 30, 8)'. Eijkenboom, Het Christus-medicusmotief, 65 
(n. 4); 83 (n. 1); 87 (n. 4); 142 (n. 1); 148 (n. 1); 178 (n. 1); 213 (nn. 1; 3; 7). C£. Brown, Augustine 
of Hippo, 368; 369. 

402 s, 30, 8. [CCL 41 p. 387/178179.] 

403 s, 30, 8. "Venite ergo ad me omnes qui laboratis et onerati estis, et ego uos reficiam 
[Mt. 11,28].” [CCL 41 p. 387/177-178.] 

"Refeciam" from Mt. 11,28 is explained as “ego qui feci, reficiam". This explanation pre- 
pares for the citation of Jn. 15,5. 
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Credendo proficiamus, gratias agendo accedamus, perseuerando perue- 
niamus. Veniamus ad eum qui dicit: uenite ad me omnes qui laboratis 
[Mt. 11,28]. Et tu laboras, et ego laboro.”494 The jugum of Mt. 1129 (regere, 
cf. dirigere from Ps. (118) 119,133), leads us* and is gentle to those who love 
(amare). It is God who inspires people with love (amor). His opponent, 
however, should not ascribe (arrogare) the ‘uenire to the Lord’ of Mt. 11,28 
to his own uoluntas or liberum arbitrium. One should not imagine that 
reficere and the gift of love, which lightens our yoke, are consequences 
of one's own (prior) uenire. Augustine counters this misconception with 
1 Cor. 4,7: “Quid enim habes, quod non accepisti?"*?6 He concludes the 
sermon with an explanation of Ps. 2,1-12: *seruite Domino in timore, et exul- 
tate ei cum tremore, nequando irascatur Dominus, et pereatis de uia iusta." ^07 
"Time ne cum tibi arrogas quia inuenta est a te uia iusta, ipsa arrogantia 
pereas de uia iusta. Ego inquit ueni, arbitratu meo ueni, uoluntate mea 


s. 30, 9. "Tollite iugum meum super uos, et discite a me [Mt. 11,29]. [CCL 41 
p. 387/180-181. ] 

s. 30, 9. Augustine asks his listeners to learn from the Lord (Mt. 1529). He points out 
that God does not desire so much that people learn that he created humanity, but more that 
he himself became human (Phil. 2,7-9). From the rhetorical perspective Augustine con- 
fronts his opponent: "Ecce propter te Deus factus est homo, et non uis te agnoscere cum 
sis homo? Ecce propter te factus est homo sine peccato, et non uis te agnoscere cum pec- 
cato?" [CCL 41 p. 388/200-203.] Cf. Van Bavel, Recherches sur la christologie, 46 (n. 108). 

A. Verwilghen points to the use of Phil. 2,6a—b and 8a in the work of Augustine and here 
in s. 30, 9. “In certain texts, Augustine expressed very forcefully that humility and obedi- 
ence unto the cross had their basis in the doctrine and person of Christ." On the basis of 
Phil. 2,6b Augustine endorses the likeness of the Son to the Father. The Son is like the 
Father by natura and not by rapina. "Et, dans un dialogue fictif entre le Seigneur et l'as- 
semblée, Augustin démontre que ce n'est pas tant une connaissance de l'oeuvre créatrice 
du “Verbe au commencent" (Jn. 11—3 all.), ni le privilège de son “égalite avec Dieu" (Ph. 2, 
6) qui doivent inspirer les cœurs, mais ce qu'il est devenu lui-même “en s'anéantissant" 
(Ph. 2, 7), “en s'humiliant" (Ph. 2, 8a) et en devenant “doux et humble de cœur” (Mt. 11,29b 
all.). L'humilité est ici la voie par laquelle Dieu s'est fait homme sans péché, pour que 
l'homme pécheur puisse le rencontrer et l'imiter." Verwilghen, Christologie et spiritualité 
selon saint Augustin, 72—74; 77; 126; 165; 176 (n. 113); 179; 184-185 (n. 174); 236. Verwilghen, 
Jesus Christ,’ 308 (n. 43-44: 312). 

404 s, 30, 10. [CCL 41 p. 387/167-170.] 

405 s, 90, 10. God is hereby the sessor, the rector of humanity. 

406 s, 30, 10. [CCL 41 p. 389/219-220.] 

Our coming to the Lord (with allusion to uenire in Mt. 11,28) takes place thanks to God, 
thanks to the love God gives. After all, God gives us everything we have. 

s. 30, 10 is often referred to in the secondary literature to illustrate that Augustine was 
convinced of the impotence of the liberum arbitrium. God assists the human will, giving 
human beings what is good. He converts human beings by the love he inspires through 
the gift of the Spirit who makes us live again. Cf. Burnaby, Amor Dei, 222 (n. 3). Hombert, 
'Augustin prédicateur de la gráce,' 229 (n. 41). Lettieri, L'altro Agostino, 320 (n. 83: 357). 
Simonis, Anliegen und Grundgedanke, 8 (n. 50). 

407 s, 30, 10. [CCL 41 p. 389/222-223.] 
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ueni. Quid turgescis? Quid tumescis? Vis nosse quia et hoc praestitum 
est tibi? Ipsum audi uocantem: nemo ad me uenit nisi Pater qui me misit 
traxerit eum [Jn. 6,44." ^08 

The explanation of Ps. (18) 119,133 brings Augustine immediately back 
to Rom. 7,4. Sermo 30 is a sermon about the relationship between sin and 
the law. The law is a spiritual reality, good in itself, revealing sin, but — in 
line with the liberum arbitrium — insufficient to save us. The fall upset 
our human will and the struggle between the corporal and the spiritual 
came into existence. The explicit treatment of the gratia theme based on 
a detailed reading of Paul together with Augustine's unconcealed swipes 
at the Pelagians serve to locate this sermon in terms of content in the 
period 416-417. 


2.4.5 Sermo 163 
Sermo 163 was delivered on September 24th 417 in Carthage? and is a 
commentary on Gal. 516-21,#0 a pericope that focuses on the problem 


408 s, 30, 10. [CCL 41 p. 389/224—229.] For Jn. 6,44, see chapter 2 (faith). 

409 Hill: 24 September 417, Rebillard: 417, Gryson: 24/9 not before 417. In the Honorian 
Basilica in Carthage. 

A. Kunzelmann and O. Perler argue that the reference to the massa infidelium in s. 163, 
3 locates the sermon in chronological terms prior to 417. Prior to this period, moreover, 
Augustine did not reflect on the subject of predestination. G. Partoens points out that 
this is a weak argument, since predestination as such does not have a role to play in the 
sermon. Partoens agrees with Kunzelmann and Perler that s. 163 was delivered the day 
after s. 131, which we know was preached on September 23rd 417 in the mensa Cypriani. In 
all the collections, moreover, s. 163 follows immediately after s. 131. A.-M. La Bonnardière, 
M.-F. Berrouard, E. TeSelle, T. Martin and G. Partoens agree on dating this sermon, in 
which Mt. 6,12 functions as an anti-Pelagian argument, to Tuesday September 24th 417. 
The date places s. 163 in the vicinity of sermones 131; 163; 26; 165; 30; 151-156. Berrouard, 
'L'exégése augustinienne de Rom. 7, 7-25, 171. Kunzelmann, ‘Die Chronologie der Sermo- 
nes,’ 475, 478 (n. 3). La Bonnardiére, ‘Les commentaires simultanés de Mat.6,12 et I Jo.8,' 
131; 140; 145. La Bonnardière, ‘La date des sermons 151 à 156,’ 134-135. Lóssl, ‘Dating Augus- 
tine’s sermons 151-156, XXIV-XXV; XXVII. Martin, Miser ego homo, 321. G. Partoens, ‘La 
collection de sermons augustiniens De verbis Apostoli. Introduction et liste des manuscrits 
les plus anciens, Revue Bénédictine xu (2001) 317-352, 330 (n. 48). G. Partoens, ‘Le ser- 
mon 163 de saint Augustin. Introduction et édition, Revue Bénédictine 115 (2005) 251-285, 
251-253. Partoens, ‘Prédication, orthodoxie et liturgie,’ 25; 27; 33. Perler, Les voyages, 337. 
TeSelle, ‘Exploring the Inner Conflict,’ 316-317, 333 (n. 26). 

Sermo 163 was preached in the Basilica Honoriana in Carthage and is the only docu- 
ment that mentions the basilica. According to the sermon’s introduction, the place was 
once a pagan cultic location that had been Christianised. It is sometimes identified with 
the former temple of Dea Caelestis, but mostly considered to be one of the unidentified 
Carthaginian Christian shrines. See, among others, Ennabli, Carthage: une métropole chré- 
tienne, 31. Lancel, ‘Carthago,’ 769. Partoens, ‘Le sermon 163,’ 251-253. Saxer, Morts, martyrs, 
reliques en Afrique, 190. 

910. s, 163, 2; 5. Willis, St. Augustine’s Lectionary, 36; 53. Martin, ‘Paul the Patient,’ 243. 
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of concupiscentia. The specification of the content of (the) concupiscentia 
(carnis) and the emphasis Augustine places in this regard on the neces- 
sity of grace in the struggle against concupiscentia is characteristically 
anti-Pelagian. Sermo 163 offers a clarification of the struggle each of us is 
engaged in against the concupiscentiae carnis ($2; $6). The sermon insists 
that we are unequal to the struggle if we base ourselves on the law alone; 
only with the help of Christ's forgiving and liberating grace can we suc- 
ceed ($3; §7—§12). His grace transforms and renews us ($1; $4-$5). 
Augustine begins his sermon by alluding to the initiative taken by grace. 
People must open themselves to God (2 Cor. 613), but it is God who cre- 
ates this openness (Rom. 5,5).?! He quotes Gal. 5,16-17: "Spiritu ambulate, 
et concupiscentias carnis ne perfeceritis. Caro enim concupiscit aduersus 
spiritum, et spiritus aduersus carnem. Haec enim inuicem aduersantur, ut 
non ea quae uultis, faciatis."? According to Augustine, these verses were 
addressed by Paul to people who were already baptised. Paul builds the 
temple of God but does not dedicate it.*? In other words, the process 


41 s, 163, 1. 

The said openness is the latitudo caritatis. God creates this openness in us just as cari- 
tas, according to Rom. 5,5 is poured into our hearts by the Holy Spirit. Justification is thus 
a communicatio idiomatum between caput and corpus. If we are made open enough for 
love, then God who created this openness comes to dwell in us. Cf. Franz, ‘Totus Christus’, 
272 (n. 52). 

Christ is the uia and the patria. The pagan philosophers had the capacity to know 
God, but were unable to discern the way that leads to God, namely Christ. They had the 
potential to know the truth, without however knowing the way. For Augustine, this latter 
option is completely hypothetical and in fact non-existent, since the grace of Christ is 
indispensible in coming to faith in and knowledge of God. Cf. Du Roy, L'intelligence de la 
foi, 99-100 (n. 1). 

In s. 163, 1-2, Augustine compares the transformation of pagan temples into Christian 
sanctuaries with the conversion of unbelieving humanity to Christianity. Cf. H. Chadwick, 
Augustine on Pagans and Christians: Reflections on Religious and Social Change, in: D. E. D. 
Beales, G. Best (eds.), History, Society and the Churches: Essays in honour of Owen Chadwick, 
Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 1985, 9—27, 19. Martin, Miser ego homo, 321-322 
(nn. 172-174). T. F. Martin, Rhetoric and Exegesis in Augustine's Interpretation of Romans 
7:24-25A, (Studies in Bible and Early Christianity; 47), Mellen, Lewiston (N.Y.) 2001, 141 (nn. 
158-160). Partoens, ‘Le sermon 163,’ 253. 

412 s, 163, 2. [RBen 115 (2005) p. 271/22-25.] [PL 38 c. 890/5-9.] 

48 G, Partoens identifies considerable parallels with ss. 336-337, sermons for the dedica- 
tion ofnew church buildings. The latter are built around the same conceptual contradictions 
(ie. the physical sanctuary versus the spiritual temple of the Christian community, 
the intensive aedificatio of the church in this period versus the blessed dedicatio at the 
eschaton) and offer the same exegesis of Ps. 29. "Pour cette raison, nous n'excluons pas que 
notre sermon ait été préché le jour de la consécration de la basilica Honoriana." Partoens, 
'Le sermon 163, 253. Cf. Borgomeo, L'Église de ce temps, 76 (n. 3). For a more extensive 
discussion of the suggestion that this sermon was preached on the occasion of the dedica- 
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of conversion has begun among the baptised but it is not yet complete. 
The works of the flesh have been destroyed as the idols were destroyed 
(Gal. 519-21). The members of the body are transformed for better use, 
such that what once served cupiditas, can now serve the gratia caritatis.^^ 
Augustine continues his use of the imagery of constructing God's temple. 
For Christ the head, this temple was already dedicated when he defeated 
mortality in the resurrection. The members by contrast are like labourers 
still working on the temple's construction. They do so through faith and 
the dedication takes place at the final resurrection.*5 Augustine also uses 
the same imagery to contrast the old and the new covenant. He argues 


tion of the Basilica Honoriana, see Clancy, 'Augustine's Sermons for the Dedication of a 
Church’. Partoens, ‘Prédication, orthodoxie et liturgie, 47-50. 

^^ s. 163, 2. “Manifesta autem sunt, inquit, opera carnis, quae sunt fornicationes, immun- 
ditiae, idolorum seruitus, ueneficia [Gal. 519sq.], non beneficia, id est non a bonis dicta, sed 
a uenenis — contentiones, inimicitiae, haereses, inuidiae, ebrietates, et his similia [Gal. 519— 
21]. Deicienda sunt, non mutanda: Quae praedico, inquit, uobis sicut praedixi, quoniam qui 
talia agunt, regnum Dei non possidebunt [Gal. 5,21]. Ista in nobis tamquam idola frangenda 
sunt. In usus autem meliores uertenda ipsa nostri corporis membra, ut quae seruiebant 
immunditiae cupiditatis, seruiant gratiae caritatis." [RBen 15 (2005) pp. 271-272/30-38.] 
[PL 38 c. 890/15-24.] 

Cf. s. 163, 6. "À cause de la lutte de l'esprit et de la concupiscence de la chair, le chrétien 
ne peut accomplir ce qu'il veut, c'est-à-dire l'absence de toute convoitise. La seule chose 
qu'il puisse faire dans le siècle, c'est se laisser conduire par l'Esprit Saint et éviter de suivre 
des mauvais penchants." Partoens, ‘Le sermon 163,’ 256. 

E. Gilson observes with respect to s. 163, 1; 7: “Dieu est charité; la vie morale est charité; 
il faut donc que Dieu soit en nous, qu'il circule pour ainsi dire en nous, comme une eau 
vive de laquelle découlent à la fois nos vertus et nos actes. Pour que nous vivons de la 
charité il est à la fois nécessaire que nous tendions vers Dieu, c'est-à-dire vers elle, et que 
nous la possédions déjà en gage de la béatitude future, c'est-à-dire que nous possédions 
Dieu. Et, en effet, la charité n'est pas seulement ce par quoi nous obtiendrons Dieu, c'est 
Dieu déjà possédé, obtenu et, pour ainsi dire, circulant en nous par le don de soi-méme 
qu'il nous fait." E. Gilson, Introduction à l'étude de saint Augustin, (Études de Philosophie 
Médiévale; 11), 3° édition, Vrin, Paris 1949, 183-184 (n. 1). Cf. Lettieri, L'altro Agostino, 153 
(n. 29: 165); 321 (n. 90: 357). 

415 s, 163, 3. 

At one time humanity was imprisoned and the devil had the world in his grip (Ps. 95/ 
LXX). The redeemer came because of this imprisonment and shed his blood. At one time 
humanity was sold to sin. It was later set free by grace. After this imprisonment the house 
was built. The gospel is preached to this end. The house was not built in a remote corner 
following the schismatics and the heretics but over the entire world. 

"Recolite captiuitatem ubi antea fuerimus, quando totum mundum uelut massam 
infidelium diabolus possidebat. Propter hanc captiuitatem Redemptor aduenit, pretium 
nostrum sanguinem suum fudit, fuso suo sanguine captiuitatis nostrae instrumenta 
deleuit. Lex, inquit apostolus, spiritalis est, ego autem carnalis sum uenundatus sub peccato 
[Rom. 7,14]. Antea sub peccato uenundati, sed postea gratia liberati." [RBen u5 (2005) pp. 
272/51-273/57.] [PL 38 c. 890/41-49.] 

P.-M. Hombert admits that Augustine's anti-Pelagian interpretation of Rom. 7 is not 
present in his writing prior to the controversy. For the anti-Pelagian use of Rom. 7,14 in 
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that the old covenant should be dismantled so that the new covenant 
can rise up,46 with Paul as its architect (1 Cor. 3,10).4!” With regard to the 
lex, this leads him to the conclusion that trusting in the law alone is not 
enough, although the law is good, holy, and just because it teaches us what 
concupiscentia is. He quotes Rom. 7,12-13: "Itaque [...] lex quidem sancta, 
et mandatum sanctum, et iustum, et bonum. Quod ergo bonum est, mihi fac- 
tum est mors? Absit! Sed peccatum, ut appareat peccatum."*? Without the 
help of the Spirit — who gives life — the commands of the law - the letter 
that kills (2 Cor. 3,6: "Littera occidit.") — are worthless.*? In short, the law 
is subordinate to grace and serves as an instrument facilitating insight 
into the necessity of grace.#20 

Within this sermo, in which various grace themes are interwoven, pec- 
catum and concupiscentia are points of discussion, introduced as part of 
Augustine's discussion of the struggle between the spiritus and the con- 
cupiscentia carnis in Gal. 516-17. We do not desire the concupiscentia 
carnis — i.e. the concupiscentiae malarum et illicitarum delectationum — 
but we cannot avoid it completely in this life. Even the saints were unable 
to do so. Our task as human beings is to consumere these lusts and finire 


SS. 23, 3; 155, 7; 163, 3; s. guelf. 33, 2, see Hombert, ‘Augustin prédicateur de la grace,’ 226 
(n. 30). 

416 5. 163, 4—5. 

This is Augustine's interpretation of the call to sing a new song in Ps. 95 (96),1. Christ is 
the salvation spoken of in Ps. 95 (96),2 (and Ps. 84 [85],8 [7]). 

For the designation of the apostles as caeli (from Ps. 18,2) — a topos in Augustine for preach- 
ers, and particularly for preachers Paul and Peter — in s. 163, 5, see La Bonnardiére, 'Anima 
iusti sedes sapientiae, 117-118 (n. 51). Poque, Le langage symbolique, 304 (n. 65: 175*). 

In the same paragraph, the risen Christ is referred to as dies (noster). Cf. Geerlings, 
Christus exemplum, 199 (n. 23). 

917 s, 163, 6. 

Gal. 516-17 are the instructions of the architect Paul. The demolition of the old consists 
in not doing the works of the flesh. Constructing the new means walking according to the 
spirit. 

For the use of Ps. 29 and Ps. 95 (s. 163, 2-5) at the construction and dedication of a 
church and for the description of Paul as architect (s. 163, 2-3) and orchestrator of spiritual 
renewal (s. 163, 6), see Partoens, ‘Le sermon 163,’ 254-256. 

"In particular Paul will serve as both teacher of and model for the unfinished nature of 
the Christian life." Martin, ‘Paul the Patient, 243 (n. 77-78). 

418 s, 163, 10. [RBen 115 (2005) pp. 282-283/221—224.] [PL 38 c. 894/29-31.] 

419 s, 163, 10. [RBen 115 (2005) p. 283/227.] [PL 38 c. 894/36.] 

s. 163, 10-11. The law is not enough - the letter alone kills: 2 Cor. 3,6 — against concupis- 
centia. The grace of Christ is necessary. Cf. I. Bochet, “La lettre tue, L'Esprit vivifie”. L'exé- 
gèse augustinienne de 2 Co 3, 6/ Nouvelle Revue Théologique 114 (1992) 341-370. Partoens, 
'Le sermon 163,' 258. 

220 s, 163, r1. Augustine exhorts his listeners not to remain guilty under the law but to 
accept the help of the Spirit of God and not take the ‘proud Jew' as their example. 
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them. As long as this does not happen, there is an alia lex in our human 
members that struggles against the lex mentis (Rom. 7,23). Here on earth, 
however, we cannot yet transcend the concupiscentiae, but we must nev- 
ertheless engage in the struggle,4#! which lasts as long as it takes for us to 
realise that we cannot succeed without the help of God. Augustine points 
out that God is present even when he postpones his assistance. God post- 
pones his help with a view to the complete recovery of our health.4?? This 
immediately leads him to the gratia theme of the medicus. Paul was still 
engaged in the struggle. As medical treatment for the tumor ofthe superbia 
Paul received from God the stimulus carnis of 2 Cor. 12,7. God, the incisive 
medicus, did this to prevent Paul's ‘head from swelling’; to prevent him 
falling foul of pride in the struggle because of the enormity of what was 
revealed to him. The struggle in which he was obliged to engage against 
the concupiscentia carnis was his stimulus carnis. The realisation that Paul 
was subject to this struggle saw to it that he remained humble and did not 


421 s, 163, 6. 

s. 163, 7; 9. Victory in the struggle only comes after death (1 Cor. 15,26; 54-55.) Cf. Lettieri, 
L'altro Agostino, 326 (360: n. 115). 

Augustine argues in s. 163, 8-9 that Paul is using the language of a combatant (in a 
dangerous conflict) because he does not yet speak of victory. *Haec erant utique uerba 
certantis et in certamine periclitantis et diuinum auxilium postulantis." [RBen 115 (2005) p. 
280/182-183.] [PL 38 c. 893/34-35.] The postponement of victory need not imply that God 
has abandoned those who believe in him. It testifies rather to God's concern for humanity. 
God lets the patient suffer with a view to his or her complete healing. Paul is the example 
par excellence in this regard. Partoens, ‘Le sermon 163,’ 256-257. Poque, Le langage sym- 
bolique, 105 (n. 74: 80*). 

In s. 163, 7; 9 Augustine refers to 1 Cor. 15,55 as a song of victory (triumphantium uox) 
in contrast to Ps. 6,3-4, which is a song of battle (pugnantium uox). For this special use 
of 1 Cor. 15,55 and the more general use thereof (especially of the term and the concept 
of contentio) in Augustine's oeuvre, see Alfeche, ‘The Rising of the Dead,’ 91-92 (n. 70). 
M. Alfeche observes with regard to 1 Cor. 15,56 in s. 163, 10: “In order to be freed com- 
pletely from the sting of death, man has to be saved in every respect of his whole self 
[...]. Meanwhile, there is always the danger of succumbing to one’s proclivities. This is a 
psychological phenomenon which happens in human existence after the human ontologi- 
cal constitution has been ruptured by sin.” Alfeche, ‘The Rising of the Dead,’ 96 (n. 79). He 
further observes with respect to 1 Cor. 15,57 in s. 163, u: "The three meanings of ‘victory’ 
correspond to the three conquests over the three representations of the "sting of death", 
namely, conquest over death or mortality of the body (the swallowing up of death), con- 
quest of sorrow, and conquest over delectatio carnalis or consuetudo carnalis. Victory is 
given us by God through Christ." Alfeche, ‘The Rising of the Dead,’ 98 (n. 83). 

922. s, 163, 7. 

s. 163, 7. God offers this help so that we might not be superbus with respect to our own 
uires. 

s. 163, 8. God was also present in Paul's struggle. 
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succumb to pride.#3 Augustine briefly explains the root of sin and the fall 
at this juncture, namely superbia. The serpent introduced the sin of pride, 
the desire to be as God is (Gn. 3,5). In doing so, the serpent fell and caused 
others to fall. The medical treatment for the superbia, which God held out 
to Paul, is the realisation that the human uoluntas is not enough and that 
only God's grace is sufficient (2 Cor. 12,8-9: "Sufficit tibi gratia mea; nam 
uirtus in infirmitate perficitur”). #24 Humilitas, the acceptance of the truth 


223 s, 163, 8. When the doctor cuts a patient his presence is a supportive one. The medi- 
cus theme returns again and again throughout this sermon. The perfecta sanitas is the 
accomplishment of the will of God (s. 163, 7). Christ is compared with a worldly doctor 
with instruments of iron (s. 163, 8). Augustine speaks of suffering as medicamentum, of 
which Paul's stimulus carnis is an example. Eijkenboom demonstrates that this stimulus 
carnis is explained in Augustine's sermons in three different ways: (1) The devil punches 
Paul in the chest, collapsing his lungs — since the lungs make the chest swell (and such 
inflatedness symbolises pride). In this sense such a pain should be welcomed as one would 
welcome a herbal poultice on an open wound (Enarratio in Psalmum 98, 13). (2) The devil 
punches Paul in the belly, a pain to be compared with an equally therapeutic hot compress 
(Enarratio in Psalmum 130, 7). (3) "The devil punches Paul in the face? This too has a good 
result, preventing Paul from lifting his head in pride. In each instance, the devil achieves 
the opposite of what he set out to achieve, and an antidote is thus made from the same 
monster that poisoned us: antidotum and theriacum [s. 163, 8]." Eijkenboom, Het Christus- 
medicusmotief, 72 (n. 1), 100 (n. 3), 205 (n. 2). 

T. F. Martin has made a close study of s. 163 and in particular of the medicus motif. 
Christ offers a divine therapy against the disease of superbia (s. 163, 7). Martin points out 
that s. 163, 8 clearly states that: “Final sanitas perfecta must not be confused with God's 
present ordo sanandi, |...].” In the same paragraph he offers a paraphrase: “Augustine has 
the Divine Physician speak tender and reassuring words (perhaps an implicit response to 
the Pelagian accusation that Augustine's doctrine of grace is cruel). If pride is the greatest 
disease to be feared, it can only be treated by the painful antidote of humility. The inse- 
curity and distress prompted by the seeming unlistened-to plea to remove the stimulus 
carnis is all part of the cure. Only a strong and massive dose of humility can cure superbia: 
cum tanta eius uerba sint retundentia elationem, compescentia tumorem." Martin concludes 
his study of the presence of the theme of Paul's stimulus carnis in Augustine's writings as 
follows: “In conclusion, medicus ever remains for Augustine a divine title, with the medi- 
camentum that is the incarnation, passion and death of Jesus Christ expressing all the 
reality and depth of the true humanity of this divine physician. In laying out this identity 
and practice of Christus Medicus the divine economy is both revealed and affirmed, an 
intimate linking of doctor and medicine and patient. This intention is sometimes implicit, 
but always deliberately affective, persuasive, and, certainly for Augustine, truly faithful to 
the deepest core of the tradition. Of course, none of this was without controversy, then 
and now. Augustine continues to be labelled as ‘pessimistic’ regarding human nature, but 
this study suggests that this is only a partial view of a much more complex Christological 
diagnosis and therapy that points and invites to the waiting care and loving treatment of 
the medicus optimus: 'ego noui: medicus optimus, ego noui in quem tumorem pergat quod 
uolo sanare." Martin, ‘Paul the Patient,’ 244—246 (nn. 79-82); 256 (n. 116); 255-256. 

424 s, 165, 8. [RBen 115 (2005) p. 280/178-179.] [PL 38 c. 893/29-30.] 
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that we cannot exist without sin (Mt. 6,12; 1 Jn. 1,8), is indispensible if we 
are to be victorious in the struggle.*25 

As we already observed, Augustine argues in this sermo that the law 
without grace only leads to sin and death (1 Cor. 15,55-56). The law, with- 
out grace, even increases our chances of sinning. "Quia ubi gratia non 
erat, auxit prohibitio desiderium et cum quasi de propria praesumitur 
uirtute, factum est grande uitium."?26 Here he alludes to Rom. 5,20: “Sed 
lex subintrauit, ut abundaret delictum" ^?" The only response to such sin 
is the gratia Christi (Rom. 5,20: "Vbi abundauit peccatum, superabundauit 
gratia"*?* and 1 Cor. 4,7).42° The Lord forgives everything that is tainted 
on account of Adam (original sin) and everything that we add as humans 
by our own bad behaviour (individual sin). Grace is more than merely 
being forgiven by Christ. Christ taught us to pray and promised us grace. 
He organised the certamen, helps us when we are in danger of losing and 
grants us a prize when we win.4%° Augustine establishes a link between 
prouidentia and sin. Rooted in God's prouidentia, God allowed us to be 
imprisoned by sin so that we would look for a helper, seek grace, not boast 


425 s, 163, 9. Such humility consists of recognising one's own sinfulness, a sinfulness that 
is evident from Mt. 6,12 and 1 Jn. 1,8. See chapter 4 (prayer). 

s. 163, 8-9. Through inner humility, the recognition that all that is bad in us comes from 
ourselves and all that is good from God (with superbia as the opposite of humilitas), we 
come to realise our own sinfulness. This results in the confession of our own fallen state 
in Mt. 6,12. This scriptural citation functions as an argument against the 'Pelagians'. Cf. La 
Bonnardière, ‘Les commentaires simultanés de Mat.6,12 et I Jo.L8,' 140 (n. 28). Schaffner, 
Christliche Demut, 244 (n. 99). Vismara, Il tema della povertà, 147 (n. 27). 

According to Augustine, 1 Cor. 15,55-56, which speaks of the absence of death, has to do 
with future reward and not with the present situation of conflict. 

426 s, 163, 10. [RBen 115 (2005) p. 282/215-217.] [PL 38 c. 894/20-23.] 

s. 163, 11. The aculeus of death is sin (1 Cor. 15,55-56). The uirtus of sin is the law. 

#27 s, 163, r1. [RBen 115 (2005) p. 283/235-236.] [PL 38 c. 894/48.] 

Augustine also refers to Gal. 3,21—22 in s. 163, 1 with respect to the insufficiency of the 
law: "Si enim lex posset uiuificare, omnimodo ex lege esset iustitia. Sed conclusit Scriptura 
omnia sub peccato." [RBen 115 (2005) pp. 283-284/236-238.] [PL 38 c. 894/48-50.] For the 
same reason he quotes Rom. 7,18: "Velle, inquit, adiacet mihi; perficere autem bonum non 
inuenio." [RBen n5 (2005) p. 283/233-234.] [PL 38 c. 894/45-46.] For the anti-Pelagian use 
of Rom. 7,18 in s. 163, 11, see Hombert, ‘Augustin prédicateur de la grace,’ 227 (n. 31). 

428 s, 163, 10. [RBen 115 (2005) p. 282/217—218.] [PL 38 c. 894/23-24.] 

429" 8.163,31. 

430 s. 163, 10. 

s. 163, 10. "Sed quid fecit gratia? Vbi abundauit peccatum, superabundauit gratia [Rom. 
5,20]. Venit Dominus. Totum quod de Adam traxisti, totum quod tuis prauis moribus 
addidisti, totum dimisit, totum deleuit; orationem docuit, gratiam promisit. Certamen 
indixit, laboranti subuenit, uictorem coronauit.” [RBen 115 (2005) p. 282/217-221.] [PL 38 
c. 894/23-28.] 
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of our merits, and be aware that God grants victory per Dominum nostrum 
Iesum Christum (1 Cor. 15,56-57).3! 

Augustine describes sin in this homily as concupiscentia carnis with 
its roots in the superbia. The primary goal of his analysis is to point to 
the absolute necessity of divine assistance. People should not trust pride- 
fully in themselves. After all, everything we have we received from God 
(1 Cor. 4,7).*?? Rather we should call on the Spirit of God for help and seek 
the grace of God in the struggle against the concupiscentiae. The strug- 
gle within us between the corporal and the spiritual (the inner struggle 
between the different laws) is to be corrected and transformed into a 
victory. But it is God who will bring this about.43° Those who believe 
( fideliter) and humbly (humiliter) admit that they cannot rescue them- 
selves de corpore mortis huius (Rom. 7,24) will hear in response: "Gratia 
Dei per Iesum Christum Dominum nostrum" (Rom. 7,25).434 

Augustine warns his listeners in sermo 163 to be on their guard against 
excessive faith in their own uoluntas (superbia) or in the law. The core 
of the sermon is liberation — from personal sins and from original sin — 
through the grace of Christ. This is indispensible in our struggle against 
concupiscentia. He finds the content of the said concupiscentia described 
in Gal. 516-17. 


2.4.6 Sermo 763A 
Sermo 163A is dated after 416435 and consists for a little less than half of 
quotations from Paul. Augustine explains Gal. 5,16-17, on the struggle 


431 s, 163, 11. [RBen 115 (2005) p. 284/253-254.] [PL 38 c. 895/15-16.] 

432 s. 163, n. 

"La fin du sermon est trés nettement dirigée contre le volontarisme et le légalisme de 
Pélage. Augustin y explique que, méme si le chrétien est délivré, il n'en doit pas moins 
continuer à vivre dans la lutte, tant que s'édifie le temple de l'Église, sans se laisser égarer 
par les exhortations trompeuses que certains lui prodiguent. Contre ces doctrines érro- 
nées, l'Apótre lui enseigne, en particulier par plusieurs des versets de Rom., 7,7-25, que 
les prescriptions de la Loi et les efforts de sa volonté sont insuffisants pour lui obtenir la 
victoire [...].” Berrouard, ‘L’exégése augustinienne de Rom. 7, 7-25, 172 (n. 324: 173). 

433 s, 163, 12. Cf. Berrouard, ‘L’exégése augustinienne de Rom. 7, 7-25, 173 (n. 325). 

434 s. 163, 12. [RBen u5 (2005) p. 285/271-272.] [PL 38 c. 895/40-41.] 

For Rom. 7,24-25a as homiletic conclusion, a public exhortation to avail of divine 
assistance, and as an appeal to understand the spiritus that helps in the struggle against 
concupiscentia as a donum Dei, see Martin, Miser ego homo, 322—323 (n. 175). Martin, Rheto- 
ric and Exegesis, 141-142 (n. 161). Partoens, ‘Le sermon 163,’ 258. Schumacher, Spiritus and 
Spiritualis, 128 (n. 71). 

435 s. Morin 10. Hill: on a Sunday in 416, Rebillard: after 416, Gryson: after 416. 

Together with E. Hill, T. F. Martin suggests that this homily was delivered in Thagaste 
(in 416) to members of his own religious community (“fellow ascetics”). The application 
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between the spiritual and the corporal, on the basis of Rom. 6,12-13; 
Rom. 7,23 ($2) and Rom. 7,22-25 (83). He also quotes Gal. 5,16;18—23 and 
Phil. 4,9 ($4) without much in the way of explanation. Sermo 163A has 
Gal. 5,1617 as the liturgical reading of the day. This is an important Scrip- 
ture passage in the context of the Pelagian controversy. Paul sketches here 
a bellum between flesh and spirit. He urges his 'audience' to fight coura- 
geously. This is not a conflict intent on the defeat of an extraria natura, 
but rather the concupiscentia that reigns in the members of one's own 
body.^36 According to Rom. 7,23 we need to fight against the other law in 
our members. The strategy is to provide this concupiscentia with no weap- 
ons. This requires severe exertion. An athlete does not receive a crown 
without sweat. “In stadio et in agone, in certamine constitutus es: contra 
spiritum tuum carnis concupiscentia dimicat."437 

Whoever trusts solely in his or her own freedom of choice in this con- 
flict will be defeated. Only by calling upon God's grace can the concupis- 
centia carnis be conquered.*38 Whoever is ensnared by sin, like Paul in 
Rom. 7,22-24, must ask for grace, the grace to be set free from the ‘law 
of sin, from the ‘the body of this death.' Augustine is convinced that 
Paul is speaking about himself and so admits to being a captive of sin.43° 


of Rom. 7,22-23 to the sub gratia Paul in s. 163A, 3 (cf. infra) might point to a date after 
417. (Cf. Partoens' analysis of Rom. 7,15; 19 in s. 151, 2 and s. 154, 4; 11212.) Martin, Miser ego 
homo, 313 (n. 156). J. E. Rotelle (ed.), E. Hill (trans., notes), Sermons 3/5 (148-183), On the 
New Testament, (The Works of Saint Augustine, A translation for the 21st Century; 3/5), 
New City Press, Brooklyn/New York 1992, 180 (n. 1). Cf. Gryson, Répertoire général, 240. 
Kunzelmann, ‘Die Chronologie der Sermones, 479. Rebillard, ‘Sermones, 779. Verbraken, 
Études critiques, 180. 

436 s, 163A, 1. The concupiscentia carnis must be submitted to the imperium Dei. 

437 s, 163A, 2. [MA 1 p. 625/5-6.] 

s. 163A, 2. "Caro suggerit libidinem, spiritus imperet castitatem: caro incendit ad ira- 
cundiam, spiritus imperet misericordiam. In isto certamine constitutus, cum rebellanti 
concupiscentiae non dederis membra, quae fuerunt arma iniquitatis peccato, fiunt arma 
iustitiae Deo.” [MA 1 p. 625/8-n.] 

438 Cf Sanchez Tapia, ‘La oracion de agradecimiento,’ 354 (n. 158). 

439 s. 163A, 3. 

According to s. 163A, 2, the acting person in Rom. 7 is Paul. Even Paul the mighty war- 
rior is thus held prisoner. s. 163A, 3 states that Paul is referring to himself in Rom. 7,22-24. 
Augustine poses a question: "if this campi doctor is already in prison, what can I then do as 
a captiuus et infirmus?" Augustine answers that one should ask for God's grace. F. Van Fle- 
teren discusses Augustine's exegesis of Rom. 7,22-23. Up to the middle of 390, Augustine 
only applied Rom. 7,22-23 to the human person sub lege. It is only under the law that the 
human person can have fleshly desires. Under grace such desires remain but we no longer 
pay attention to them. Between 400 and 410, a slow transformation takes place in Augus- 
tine's understanding of this passage. The sub gratia human person is not only subject to 
concupiscentia, he or she is also drawn to it. "Certainly toward the end of the year 412, 
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Emphatically and specifically contradicting the Pelagians, he argues that 
Rom. 7,24-25 proves that liberation can only be realized through Jesus 
Christ and not achieved per liberum arbitrium.“° Augustine quotes 


under pressure from the beginnings of Pelagian controversy, Augustine realized: (1) man 
sub gratia was drawn by concupiscence; (2) man sub gratia sinned, however venially; (3) 
man sub gratia gradually turned away from concupiscence in this life; (4) this state would 
be perfected in the next life when man would permanently have no concupiscence and 
thus would not be drawn toward it. From this time on, Augustine applied Romans 7: 22-23 
repeatedly to man sub gratia as well as sub lege. [...] According to Augustine through- 
out his life, Paul uses his own experience as symbolic of every man." (pp. 106-107.) With 
reference to Rom. 7,22-23, Augustine does not in fact ask himself prior to the Pelagian 
controversy whether Paul is speaking about himself. *Only in light of Pelagian exegesis 
does Augustine consider the autobiographical nature of the passage. But for Augustine 
his previous exegesis from 412 A.D. stands. The passage refers to Paul personally, but as a 
symbol for every man, sub lege and sub gratia." (p. 111.) In the context of the controversy, 
Augustine begins to realise that these verses have to do with Paul sub gratia. Neverthe- 
less, they also refer to Paul sub lege. The controversy, in other words, leads him to expand 
his interpretation. "Most scholars of the anti-Pelagian period now realize that Augustine 
considered Pelagius as endangering his work on grace and soteriology. In 396, Augus- 
tine had already begun to develop in broad outline his notions on grace and nature. In 
Confessiones Augustine's conceptions of grace and soteriology are substantially the same 
as in his anti-Pelagian writings. Augustine came to know of Pelagius in 408 and to write 
against him or his followers in 41. Augustine's anti-Pelagian works are detailed explana- 
tions, defenses of earlier positions rather than entirely new theses. But the Pelagian crisis 
forced Augustine to work out details of his soteriological theses and to exegize biblical 
texts more closely. The traditional manner of refutation was to gather a concatenation of 
biblical texts on the subject. Augustine follows this method. He gathers as many scriptural 
verses as he can muster as evidence against opposing opinions. In so doing in the Pelagian 
affair, Augustine concentrates more explicitly on Romans 7. But his change in exegesis 
is only gradual. Further, remains of Neo-platonism lie concealed in Augustine's thinking 
for some time. Though Augustine gave up the idea of salvation through the liberal arts in 
this life completely circa 393, some notions of the human condition that enabled him to 
be so optimistic in his early years may have remained hidden. Thus, for a long period of 
time Augustine could possibly have thought, perhaps unwittingly, that the war in man's 
members might subside at some time in this life and man might in this life not have been 
drawn to concupiscence.” (pp. 112-113.) Van Fleteren, ‘Augustine’s Evolving Exegesis’. Cf. 
Platz, Der Rómerbrief, 149-150 (n. 3). 

s. 163A, 2-3. Occasioned by Rom. 7,23, Augustine uses aggressive language in relation to 
rebellious concupiscentia (e.g. dimicare, pancratium, athleta, stadium). He refers hereby 
to Paul as campi doctor and as military instructor. The goal of the struggle is the crown 
and palm of victory. Poque, Le langage symbolique, 41 (n. 30: 30*); 57 (n. 128: 43*); 74 (n. 
37: 56*) 75 (nn. 40-41: 57*), 76 (nn. 58; 66: 58*). Cf. Lamirande, L'Église céleste selon saint 
Augustin, 117 (n. 3). Cf. Lettieri, L'altro Agostino, 326 (n. 115: 360). 

"The setting would thus provide a glimpse of Augustine outside the confines of polemi- 
cal debate and before a “friendly” ascetical circle.” “If the suggested setting is correct, the 
Pauline cry has been entirely transposed into an ascetical context and is applied to dedi- 
cated Christian servants of God. The model held out before them is not one of perfection 
achieved but of imperfection remaining. Even outcome is not to be presumed. Augustine 
takes for granted that his listeners struggle and some may even feel already vanquished." 
Martin, Rhetoric and Exegesis, 135-137 (nn. 144-147). 

440 s, 163A, 3. 
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Gal. 5,16; 18-21 at the end of his sermon, concluding with: “Occidite in 
uobis carnis concupiscentiam adiuuante Dei gratia: contemnite carnis 
opera, amate fructum Spiritus." 4^! 

Sermo 163A can be understood as a concise explanation of Gal. 5,16- 
17. Every human being, Paul included, must resist concupiscentia in this 
earthly existence. Without God's grace, such resistance is impossible. The 
fact that our human will is not capable of doing this unassisted represents 
the anti-Pelagian dimension of the sermo. 


2.4.7 Sermo 170 

Sermo 170 is dated to 417 or later**? and is a commentary on Phil. 3,6—16.543 
The sermon is structured in parallel with the order of the verses of the 
Pauline text. Augustine opens with a detailed explanation of Phil. 3,6—9, 
making frequent reference to Paul's letter to the Romans. The explanation 


This sermo does not only address itself explicitly to the Pelagians, it also attacks Man- 
ichean thinking (and this is typical of the anti-Pelagian sermones) which also happens 
to be mentioned here by name. In s. 163A, 1 Augustine argued that the struggle was not 
against an extraria natura. Here he preaches that Paul is alluding to the liberation of the 
body from death, and not *de captiuitate gentis illius". The latter would imply that sin is 
a distinct gens. [MA 1 p. 625/27.] 

s. 163A, 3. “O Manichaee, de corpore motis huius [Rom. 7,24] dixit non de captiuitate 
gentis illius. Gratia, inquit, Dei per lesum Christum dominum nostrum [Rom. 7,25]. O 
Pelagiane, per Iesum Christum, inquit, Dominum nostrum [Rom. 7,25], non per liberum 
arbitrium nostrum." [MA 1 p. 625/26-29.] 

s. 163A, 3. "Augustine not only presumes that his listeners struggle; he suspects that 
some may even feel already vanquished. He will then take this opportunity to challenge 
both Manichean and Pelagian positions, an interesting choice of opponents for this pos- 
sible home-town audience." Martin, Miser ego homo, 315 (nn. 159-161). 

s. 163A, 3; s. 181, 2; 7; s. 183, 1-12; s. 348, 6 explicitly mention the ‘Pelagians’ by name. Cf. 
Lóssl, ‘Dating Augustine's sermons 151-156, LVI (n. 2). 

^41 s, 163A, 4. [MA 1 p. 626/12-13.] 

For the equal treatment of spiritus and gratia, see Schumacher, Spiritus and Spiritualis, 
83 (n. 33). 

442 Hill: 417, Rebillard: not before 417, Gryson: end of 417. 

s. 170 is generally located in Carthage in 417 or thereafter. Gryson, Répertoire général, 
240. Kunzelmann, ‘Die Chronologie der Sermones, 470-471. O'Connel, The Origin of the 
Soul, 110 (n. 85). Rebillard, In hora mortis, 151 (n. 37); 158 (n. 80). Rebillard, ‘Sermones,’ 780. 
Van Fleteren, ‘Augustine’s Evolving Exegesis,’ 100 (n. 51). Verbraken, Études critiques, 95. 

453 s, 170, 1. “[...] secundum iustitiam quae ex lege est, qui fuerim sine querela. Quae 
mihi lucra fuerunt, haec propter Christum damna esse duxi [Phil. 3,6ff.]. [...] non solum 
damna, sed etiam stercora existimaui esse, ut Christum lucrifaciam, et inueniar in illo 
non habens meam iustitiam quae ex lege est, sed iustitiam quae est ex fide Iesu Christi 
[Phil. 3,8f£.]." [PL 38 c. 927/6-12.] 

s. 170, 1. The unity of the Word of God is reflected in the one Spirit that inspires every 
preacher. Cf. Mandouze, Saint Augustin, 594 (n. 5). Ch. Mohrmann, "Praedicare, Tractare, 
Sermo,’ La Maison-Dieu 39 (1954) 97-107, 107. 
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takes up more than half of the homily and discusses the relationship 
between the law and grace ($1-$2), human sinfulness since Adam (82- 
$4) which was revealed by the law (85). Augustine also discerns reference 
to our inability to live without sin in Phil. 3,6 ($6), Phil. 3,9; 3,113 ($7) 
and Phil. 313-15 (88). Human beings are only without sin in the hereafter 
(89) and we should also direct our desires to the hereafter in this life (810). 
Life without sin is made possible by Christ ($11). 

Paul distinguishes in Phil. 3,6—16 between our 'own' iustitia, rooted in the 
law, and iustitia rooted in faith in Christ. As his point of departure, Augus- 
tine asks how it was possible for Paul to write that he was sine querela 
according to the first iustitia. In his search for an answer he explains the 
bond between lex and peccatum. He points out in the first instance that 
the law is given by God, the same God who came to abolish the law for 
those found guilty by the law. He examines Paul's sine querela in the light 
of other Pauline texts in which the apostle writes that human beings can- 
not be saved by their own merits (*non ex operibus"), but only by God's 
misericordia in the waters of rebirth (Tit. 3,5).*^* Paul adds, furthermore, 
that he also received misericordia (1 Tim. 113). In short, he insists on the 
one hand that his behaviour was correct according to the law, but admits 
on the other that he was a sinner in need of redemption.^^5 

Against the Manicheans and ‘other heretics', Augustine insists explicitly 
that the law is good (Rom. 7,12). The law was given to clearly identify 
what sin is. People trusted too much in their own capacities. The law was 
given not to heal them, but to show them they were sick. Sin existed prior 
to the law, but there was still no such thing as transgression (praeuaricatio) 
(Rom. 4,15). Thanks to the law, humanity became aware that it was bound 
by cupiditates and being guided by a mala consuetudo against itself. The 


444 *., Tit. 3,3-5, disons que plusieurs fois, dans la polémique antipélagienne, Augustin 
utilise ce texte dans une discussion relative à la iustitia de saint Paul (De pecc. mer. et rem. 
I, 22, 31; — Contra duas ep. pel. I, 9, 15 et I, 19, 37; — En. in Ps. 18, serm. 7, 2; — Sermo 170, 
1; De gratia et libero arbitrio 5, 12); cette discussion se rattache à la problématique plus 
générale de l'impeccantia pélagienne. Saint Paul tient sa justice non des ceuvres de la loi, 
mais de la miséricordieuse gráce du Sauveur. " La Bonnardiére, Les építres aux Thessaloni- 
ciens à Tite et à Philémon, (Biblia augustiniana: N.T.), Études Augustiniennes, Paris 1964, 40. 
Cf. Curbelié, La justice dans la "Cité de Dieu", 141 (n. 430). 

445 s, 170, 1. "Hac se constituit conuersatum in lege sine querela, hac talem se confitetur 
fuisse peccatorem, ut omnis peccator propterea de se non desperet, quia Paulus meruit 
indulgentiam." [PL 38 c. 927/27-30.] 

446 s, 170, 2. Referring to Rom. 5,20 Augustine states that the law was given so that 
there would be sin in abundance (abundare) and that there would thus be an even greater 
abundance of grace (superabundare). 
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law brought us the realisation that after Adam all are conceived through 
the uinculum and the obligatio of sin and all are natura filii irae (Eph. 2,3).447 
Augustine defines sin as giving in to the concupiscentia carnis. Since all of 
us have concupiscentia, all of us are guilty under the law. The law states: 
“non concupisces" (Rom. 7,7; Ex. 20,17). In the first instance Augustine thus 
demonstrates the goodness and value of the law.^^9 

In the second instance, Augustine focuses on the insufficiency of the 
law and the necessity of grace. Every human being is a sinner,*^? and 


447 s, 170, 2. Since Adam, humanity has been bound by sin. Even a one day old infant 
is not free from sin. The sin in question was not committed by the infant him or herself, 
but was acquired via infection. 

s. 170, 2: "Et quia ante datam legem praeuaricatio nondum erat: ubi enim non est, inquit, 
lex, nec praeuaricatio [Rom. 415]: antea sine lege peccabatur; data uero lege posteaquam 
peccatum est, amplius peccatum est, quia cum praeuaricatione peccatum est. Inuenit se 
homo uinci a cupiditatibus suis, quas mala consuetudine aduersum se nutriebat; qui etiam 
cum uinculo et obligatione peccati ex Adam fuerat propagatus. Vnde dicit apostolus: fuimus 
et nos aliquando natura filii irae [Eph. 2,3]. Inde est, quod nec unius diei infantem mundum 
dicit a peccato: non ex eo quod commisit, sed ex eo quod contraxit." [PL 38 c. 928/3-15.] 

For Augustine, the verb trahere is related to original sin and the verb contrahere to 
personal sin. This prompted G. Folliet to propose a correction to PL 38 c. 928 where 'con- 
traxit’ is found in s. 170, 2 although the reference is clearly to original sin. This should thus 
be corrected to read 'traxit', in line with all the text editions prior to that of Leuven. (The 
term 'contraxit' appears for the first time in Plantin 10, Antwerp 1576.) In so doing, s. 170, 2 
forms a parallel with s. 170, 4 (PL 38 c. 929) where the word ‘trahit’ is correctly used in the 
PL-edition. Folliet, ‘Trahere/contrahere peccatum, 123. 

448 s 170,2. 

For Augustine's quotation of Rom. 5,20a (‘gift of the law’), without reference to the grace 
of Rom. 5,20b, and Rom. 4,15 (‘lex transforms peccatum into praeuaricatio’), and for the 
application of Rom. 7,22-25 (together with Rom. 7,7; 12) to human beings under the law, 
see Platz, Der Rómerbrief, 122 (n. 3); 124 (n. 1); 129 (n. 1); 149 (n. 2); 153 (n. 2). 

449 The theme of sin is first broached in s. 170, 2 and Augustine continues here in s. 170, 
3. David speaks to Christ in Ps. (50) 51,(6) 4 in the name of Adam, in whom humankind 
has its origins: "[...] tibi, [...], soli peccaui, et malignum coram te feci; ut iustificeris in 
sermonibus tuis [Ps. 50,6]. [...] et uincas, cum iudicaris [Ps. 50,6]." [PL 38 c. 927/27-30.] 
Christ is condemned in the flesh, but he was victorious over the devil because he was with- 
out sin. Christ, after all, was not born of concupiscentia, but of a virgin. The expression sus- 
ceptio hominis means that Christ took humankind's guilt and condemnation to death upon 
himself. Augustine makes no distinction between what Jesus is and what Jesus does. He is 
the redeemer who redeems. Cf. Franz, ‘Totus Christus’, 217 (11), 223 (51). Augustine admits 
that some people are innocently condemned in the context of human jurisprudence. This 
only means, however, that they are not guilty of a specific charge. It does not mean that 
they are totally without guilt or sin as Christ was. Augustine points out at this juncture 
that sin does not only refer to our actions, but that it also has to do with our thoughts. God 
treats thoughts as deed. God judges as a judge over our thoughts-deeds, and our human 
conscience serves as prosecutor. 

"Massa employé seul ou massa nostra (In Io. Ev. 4, 10; Serm. 170, 3) est pour lui synonyme 
de illa massa primi hominis, cui merito mors debetur (Epist. 186, 16) ou de la massa, quae 
tota in Adam periit (In Io. Ev. 87, 3), car omnis massa in radice vitiata est (Serm. 96, 6)." 
G. Folliet, **Massa damnata" ‘massa sanctorum’ chez saint Augustin,” in: Augustinus minis- 
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each of us has concupiscentiae that are forbidden by the law (Rom. 7,7; 
Ex. 20,17). Only the grace of God through Christ can free us from the body 
of death (Rom. 7,24—25). In short: “Gratia Dei [Rom. 7,25], non merita tua”.450 
According to Augustine, it is here that we find the error of the Jews. They 
were not capable of fulfilling the law, and the extent to which they did 
manage to fulfil it they ascribed to their own merits. Thus the portion of 
the law they observed was not observed in a pius way.*>! Augustine fur- 
ther explains the sine querela of Phil. 3,6 on the basis of Ps. (142) 143,12: 
"[. ..] exaudi me in tua iustitia [...] et non intres in iudicium cum seruo tuo 
[...]."452 From the human perspective it is perhaps possible for us to be 
justified according to the law. From God's perspective, however, a human 
being can never be justified in this life because he or she is never without 
concupiscere.*5? Moreover, those who think they are living a good life here 
on earth no longer yearn for something better. If we ascribe our merits 


ter et magister. Homenaje al prof. A. Turrado Turrado, (Historia Viva; 4), Editorial Revista 
Agustiniana, Madrid 1992, 95-109, 96. 

s. 170, 4. Sinners are referred to with the expression ‘this world’ (Jn. 14,30) precisely 
because they love the world. Sinners live with both the flesh and the spirit in this world. 
David (Ps. [50] 51,[6-7] 4-5) says of himself that he was born in iniquitas, although he 
stemmed from a legal marriage. David thus alludes to the propago mortis, the propago that 
affects every person who is born of a man and a woman. 

s. 170, 4. “[...] ego enim in iniquitate conceptus sum, et in peccatis concepit me mater 
mea [Ps. 50,7]. Dicit hoc Dauid. Quaere unde natus sit Dauid; inuenies de legitima uxore, 
de nullo adulterio. Secundum quam ergo propaginem dicit, in iniquitate conceptus sum 
[Ps. 50,7]; nisi quia ibi est quiddam de mortis propagine, quod secum trahit omnis qui ex 
coniunctione uiri et feminae nascitur?” [PL 38 c. 929/23-30.] 

David should be understood in Ps. 50,6-7 as speaking in the name of humanity. Cf. 
Drobner, Person-Exegese und Christologie, 73 (n. 426); 265 (n. 127). C£. Pontet, L'exégése, 
405 (n. 91). 

450 s. 170, 4. [PL 38 c. 929/43.] 

For the rejection of love of this world in favour of love of God in s. 170, 4, see: Vismara, 
Il tema della povertà, 125 (n. 12), 140 (n. 8). 

For the link between Phil. 3,3-15; Ps. 1411-2 and Jn. 6,39 with Rom. 7,24-25a, for the 
universal necessity of redemption on account of the legacy of our first parents, and for 
inner conflict on account of concupiscentia in s. 170, 4—5, see Martin, Miser ego homo, 323 
(n. 177); 323-324 (nn. 178-179). 

In the three places Augustine quotes Ps. 50 (51),6 ("tibi soli peccaui, et malignum coram 
te feci" [Ps. 50,6]. [PL 38 c. 928/19-20.]) to emphasise the fact that we can only be iustus 
in the presence of God, he always makes the link with original sin: Enarratio in Psalmum 
50, 9-10; s. 170, 3—4; Quaestiones in Heptateuchum 55. Fitzgerald, ‘Ambrose and Augustine,’ 
180 (n. 28). 

451 s, 170, 5. 

452 s. 170, 6. [PL 38 c. 930/16-18.] 

453 s. 170, 6. 

Augustine adds that the text of the psalm does not refer to our own iustitia and our own 
merits (meritum), but to the necessity of misericordia. 
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to ourselves, moreover, we are guilty of pride.*5* “Et melior est peccator 
humilis, quam iustus superbus."455 Perfect iustitia is not of this world.456 
In like fashion, human beings are unable to see the face of God in this 
world (Ex. 33,20). It is only in eternal life that we no longer sin either 


495 $170, 7. 

"La réflexion d'Augustin sur le róle paradoxal de la Loi dans l'économie du salut est fort 
ancienne, mais la controverse avec Pélage lui donne acuité et perspective nouvelle. [...] Si 
la problématique est changée, la réponse d'Augustin reste toujours la méme, nourrie par 
la méditation des Épîtres aux Romains et aux Galates: toute sainte qu'elle soit, la Loi n'a 
pas été donnée par Dieu pour procurer la justice à l'homme, mais pour lui faire connaitre 
le péché, lui découvrir son état de pécheur et l'amener, dans la conscience de sa misére, 
à implorer la gráce du Libérateur. C'est l'explication qu'il répéte au Sermon 170 [2, 5, 7] et 
qu'il résume dans le De gratia Christi et de peccato originali [2, 24, 29]." Berrouard, '—L'exé- 
gèse augustinienne de Rom. 7, 7-25, 165-167 (nn. 312-314). 

^55. s, 170, 7. [PL 38 c. 930/53-54.] 

456 s, 170, 7. Complete iustitia, like that of the angels who have no concupiscentia, can- 
not be achieved in this life. Phil. 3,9; 13 state that this is reserved for after the resurrection. 
Paul uses Phil. 312-13 to confess that he has not yet achieved complete iustitia. 

s. 170, 8. Justitia in this world is associated with faith, hope and love. We believe in 
what we cannot yet see. We hope in what we cannot yet grasp. We love what we cannot 
yet fulfil. 

According to the analysis of N. Cipriani, Phil. 313-14 is used primarily in s. 170, as in s. 
169, to express il dinamismo della vita cristiana. This is not used in a specifically anti-Pela- 
gian way, in other words as an argument against impeccantia, pointing out that Paul too 
was not completely free of sin, as in De peccatorum meritis 2, 13, 20; De perfectione iustitiae 
hominis 8, 19; Contra duas epistulas pelagianorum 3, 5, 14; 3, 5, 15; 3, 7, 17-23. Augustine's 
understanding of morality naturally bears an anti-Pelagian tint (via his emphasis on our 
perpetual need of God's help), and is determined by eschatological hope in general and 
by Paul's confession of possessing an only limited perfection in particular. On the use 
of this pericope in s. 170, 7-8, Cipriani observes: “In effetti, chiunque mette a confronte 
la giustizia possibile sulla terra, ancora soggetta alle tentazioni della concupiscenza, con 
quella piena che si avrà dopo la risurrezione dei morti, esente ormai da ogni pericolo, 
sarà costretto a considerare la prima danno e spazzatura, come ha fatto l'Apostolo, che ha 
messo a confronto ‘la giustizia con la giustizia, la salute con la salute, la fede con la visione, 
l'esilio con la patria.’ Egli, infatti, in Fil 3, 13-14 non voleva dire se non di ‘vivere di fide con 
la sperenza della salvezza eterna, quando la giustizia sarà piena e perfetta, per cui al con- 
fronto cid che é transitorio é danno e spazzatura da rifiutare’. Nel versetto seguente, poi, 
con le parole: 'Quanti dunque siamo perfetti, dobbiamo avere questo modo di pensare. E 
se in qualche cosa pensate diversamente, Dio vi illuminerà anche su questo' (Fil 3, 15), egli 
diceva a coloro, che potevano presumere della propria perfezione, che ‘la stessa perfezione 
dell'uomo non consiste se non nello scoprire di non essere perfetti", di modo che 'chi si 
ritiene giustificato per qualche progresso spirituale, leggendo le Scritture e scoprendo qual 
è la vera e perfetta giustizia, si riconosca sotto accusa (reos), condanni le cose presenti per 
il desiderio di quelle future e viva di fede, sperenza e carita’.” On Augustine's use of this 
verse in general, Cipriani concludes that it is ultimately an expression of Christian hope, a 
hope in beatitudo and in the peace of the Kingdom of God, in the unity and tranquillity of 
the human heart, in uniformity with the dead and risen Christ, in knowledge of the truth. 
N. Cipriani, T'utilizzazione di Fil. 313-14 nell’ opera di s. Agostino,’ Augustiniana 56 (2006) 
299-320; 306—312; 316—317 (nn. 44—46); 320. 
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in our deeds (factis), or in our desires (concupiscentiis). 457 At the end of 
the homily Augustine balances grace#8 — it is God who calls back absent 
human beings, reveals himself to them - and human activity by charging 
believers not to stray from the path that is Christ.45° 

Sermo 170 takes Paul as its example. In the preceding sermones, the 
conversion of Saul, the most serious sinner of all, is evoked, and Augus- 
tine explains that Paul continued to be drawn by the concupiscentiae even 
after his conversion. In his opinion, the letters and person of Paul point to 


457 s, 170, 9. In the hereafter we no longer have desires because seeing God is a satietas 
insatiabilis. 

Augustine exhorts his listeners not to despair. The head, Christ, will come to our 
aid, just as he came to Saul's aid (s. 170, 9; 11). Cf. Franz, ‘Totus Christus’, 251 (n. 66); 265 
(n. 96); 266 (n. 104). 

Augustine places the emphasis on human sinfulness for both pastoral and polemical 
reasons (s. 170, 7-9). Concupiscentia has such a grip on us that love of iustitia — and, like 
the angels, love of iustitia alone — is not possible here on earth. As long as there is con- 
cupiscentia this is not possible (s. 170, 7). In the eyes of God, human beings are never 
perfect. Indeed, it is impossible for human beings to be without sin (s. 170, 8). Human 
beings are weak and sick. Only after concupiscentia is defeated, we can see God (s. 170, 9). 
Cf. Pontet, L'exégése, 200 (n. 26); 543 (n. 123); 548 (n. 144); 550 (n. 145). Rebillard, In hora 
mortis, 51; 158. 

s. 170, 5 uses aegrotus as a theological term. Paul, bound by the law of sin, is aegrotus. 
Christus as medicus is the salvation and the way for the sick. Eijkenboom, Het Christus- 
medicusmotief, 149 (n. 3). Schaffner, Christliche Demut, 127 (n. 137). 

558 s, 170, 10 quotes 2 Tim. 4,8. God only crowns his own gifts, not our human merits. 
The merits of the martyrs are gifts of God. A similar line of thought can be found in s. 297, 
5-6. Pontet, L'exégése, 510-511 (n. 284). Rondet, ‘La prédestination augustinienne,’ 247 (n. 
134). Trapè, Natura e Grazia, 252 (n. 14). Trapè, S. Agostino: Grazia e Libertà, 185 (n. 19). 

For the irresistibile grazie indebita e predestinata in s. 170, 10-11, see: Lettieri, L'altro Ago- 
stino, 151 (n. 9: 160), 155 (n. 40: 168). 

459 s, 170, 10—11. 

According to s. 170, 10, the Pharisee who justified himself (Lk. 1811) evidently had not 
heard Paul, who says of himself in Phil. 312 that he is not perfect. J. J. Verhees observes 
in this regard: "Up to this point, i.e. to 417, little of importance can be found with respect 
to the illumination of faith by the Spirit, but from this point onwards a gradual change 
begins to emerge in Augustine's statements concerning the 'Holy Spirit's gift of faith' and 
he begins to focus more and more on the 'supernatural' character of the act of faith. Sermo 
170, which Kunzelmann claims was not delivered prior to 417, remains particularly meas- 
ured, however. In a context dealing with the day of judgement and our desire for eternal 
life, Augustine warns against the conceit of the Pharisee in the gospel qui se justificat. As 
long as we live on earth we must say with Paul: ‘Non quia acceperim, aut jam perfectus sim’ 
(Phil. 3,12). Nevertheless, we have received ‘the pledge, the Holy Spirit and can speak of a 
participatio quaedam in eternal life through faith and hope in eodem Spiritu." Verhees, God 
in beweging, 180 (n. 2); 196 (n. 1). 

s. 170, 10. God makes this promise. He calls us back and reveals himself. We should direct 
our desires to God. s. 170, 11 ends, moreover, by giving humanity a moral task. “Nemo sibi 
placeat, nemo alii insultet. Omnes sic uelimus proficere, ut non inuideamus proficientibus, 
non insultemus deficientibus [...]." [PL 38 c. 933/1-3.] C£. Schaffner, Christliche Demut, 267 
(nn. 40; 46). 
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the inadequacy of the sinful human person. Augustine explores this line of 
argument in sermo 170. For him, the sine querela means that neither our 
own merits nor the law are enough to save us. The limited function of the 
law is to be found in its allusion to the necessity of grace. 


2.4.8 Sermo 335B 

Sermo 335B can be dated between 415 and 420.0 It is a martyr homily in 
which the theme in question, and in particular the question of the mean- 
ing of death, acquires anti-Pelagian features. The sermo focuses on the 
question of human death. Given the fact that death is a consequence of 
the sin of Adam, it cannot be taken as natural (81). Adam's situation prior 
to the fall thus differs fundamentally from that of the martyrs after the fall 
(82-83). The martyrs - like the rest of humanity — cannot do without the 
grace of Christ ($4-$5). 

The sermon opens with the classic theme of the martyrs' willingness 
to accept even their own death in their struggle against sin. Augustine 
relates this to his anti-Pelagian discourse on death as a consequence of 
sin. He points out that the martyrs would not have died if the human 
person — read Adam - had not sinned. Indeed, if human beings had been 
obedient to God's command they would have lived. God's threat of death 
is directed against sin, but the human person appears to have preferred 
the deception of the serpent instead of this warning from the Creator. 
“Natura ergo ui sua incurrit in mortem: et, quantum in illa est, oblucta- 
tur, ne moriatur; sed moritur nolens, quia peccauit uolens.”#1 The ser- 


460 s, Guelf. 31. 

P.-M. Hombert bases his proposed dating on an analysis of the content. “La date de 
410—412, proposée par Kunzelmann, est peu fondée. Le sermon est pour nous clairement 
antipélagien. Le long développement sur la mort, conséquence du péché, l'antithése 
Adam-Christ (unus contra unum), indiquent une date postérieure à 412. La citation d'Hb 
12, 4; de Si 33, 4; le théme de la seconde mort [...], invitent en fait à placer le sermon vers 
415—420, peut-être plus tard encore." R. Gryson follows this dating (415-420), while E. Hill 
and É. Rebillard continue to support Kunzelmann's dating (410—412). Gryson, Répertoire 
général, 252. Hombert, Nouvelles recherches, 223 (n. 40). Rebillard, ‘Sermones,’ 786. J. E. 
Rotelle (ed.), E. Hill (trans., notes), Sermons 3/9 (306-340A), On the Saints, (The Works of 
Saint Augustine, A translation for the 21st Century; 3/9), New City Press, Hyde Park/New 
York 1994, 215; 220. 

Ps. 145,2-5 and 1 Jn. 215-17, a combination typical of martyr sermons (e.g. ss. 284; 306C; 
335B; 335C) and in particular of the feast of the martyr Cyprian (e.g. ss. 311; 313A), are the 
liturgical readings of the day in question. Cf. Bouhot, ‘La lecture liturgique des Epitres 
Catholiques, 281. Saxer, Morts, martyrs, reliques en Afrique, 317. 

461 s, 335B, 1. [MA 1 p. 558/5-7.] 

For the serpent as seductoria suasio, see Poque, Le langage symbolique, 11 (n. 33: 7*). 
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pent is well aware of humanity's aversion to death and makes no effort 
to convince humanity that death is not an evil. It succeeds, however, in 
convincing humanity that it shall not die (Gn. 3,4).*9? People are no lon- 
ger born in the state in which they were originally created by God. They 
are born, rather, contaminated by the sin of the first transgressor, with 
both culpa and poena. "Secuta est mors peccantem: genuit nos, non qualis 
creatus erat, sed qualis peccando factus fuerat. Nati sumus, de transgres- 
sore trahentes culpam et poenam.”*®? In this first paragraph, Augustine 
thus argues that death does not belong to (original) human nature, that 
it is a punishment for sin, and that every person is born with the guilt of 
Adam and its associated punishment. 

"Venit ergo unus contra unum."^9^ Here Augustine uses 1 Cor. 15,21-22 to 
introduce a first contrast, namely between Adam and Christ. Christ came 
to counter Adam (uenire contra). This brings Augustine to the difference 
between Christ and humanity. Christ did not come in the same way as 
those he came to save. He was born of a virgin without libido, “conceptus 
non cupiditate sed fide.’*65 In order to redeem humankind, he took on 
something of our nature but not all of it. He took the punishment due for 
our sins upon himself and set humanity free from both its failure and the 
associated punishment.466 

Augustine then discusses a second contrast, in this instance between 
Adam and the martyrs. Adam was told not to sin in order to avoid death. 
The martyrs, on the other hand, were urged to accept death in order to 
avoid sin. Indeed, by denying Christ and succumbing to sin they would 
have saved their lives. The first human beings died because they listened 
to the devil, while the martyrs (and humanity today) defeat the devil by 
dying for the truth. The human person who accepts death can no longer 
be made to fear by the devil.^957 Augustine insists here that death is far 


462 s, 335B, 1. Tempted by the serpent, the first human being did not think that he would 
die even if he sinned. By nature, he did not want to die. He did not partake ofthe fruit, there- 
fore, with the intention of dying. He partook of the fruit because it was forbidden by God. 

335B, 2. Human life is marked by death on account of Adam. Cf. Vismara, Il tema della 
povertà, 24. 

463 s, 335B, 1. [MA 1 p. 558/21-23.] 

465 s, 335B, 1. [MA 1 p. 558/24.] Cf. Geerlings, Christus exemplum, 75 (nn. 4-5; 9); 119. 

465 s, 335B, 1. [MA 1 p. 558/28.] 

Cf. s. 335B, 5: “desertor Adam, adiutor Christus.” [MA 1 p. 562/2.] The helper in question 
is Christ, who was himself without sin (1Pet. 2,22). 

466 s, 335B, 1. 

467 s, 335B, 2. 

Augustine goes on to point out that life is short and passing by its very nature and we 
should thus give priority to eternal life hereafter. 
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from easy and that it is even unnatural, thereby intensifying the meritori- 
ous character of the martyr's death. Martyrs refuse to deny Christ — eter- 
nal life — in order to extend their earthly (and finite) existence. Augustine 
admits that death is difficult and points out that Christ himself was dis- 
tressed on the Mount of Olives (Mk. 14,34),^9? the occasion on which he 
said to Peter: “someone else [...] will take you where you do not wish to 
go" (Jn. 21,18).*6° According to Augustine, it is precisely because the mar- 
tyrs loved life that they were willing to endure death.470 

The topic of the martyr's death leads Augustine to reflect on his under- 
standing of grace. The martyrs would not have held their earthly existence 
in disdain and accepted physical death on account of the truth were it 
not for the help they received from God. Human beings often run the risk 
of death, but not on account of their love for God as was the case with 
the martyrs. On the contrary, they do so for the sake of worldly cupidi- 
tas, the concupiscentia carnis, the concupiscentia oculorum, the ambitio 
saeculi. Augustine rejects this worldly orientation (1 Jn. 2115-16). At the 
same time, he notes that salvation does not come from our fellow human 
beings (Ps. (145) 146,3-4) but only from the Lord (Ps. 3,8 (9)).^" Augustine 


Augustine rejects the pagan philosophers as proud and arrogant. Cf. Pontet, L'exégése, 
215 (n. 80). 

s. 335B, 2 would appear to contain a quotation from Cicero's Pro Marcello 27: “[...] non 
debemus intellegere quod intellexit nescio quis auctor paganorum, qui dixit: quid est enim 
hoc ipsum diu, in quo est aliquid extremum?" [MA 1 p. 559/29-31.] G. Müller offers an analy- 
sis: “In s.Denis 23,2 [410] und s.Guelf. 31,2 verwendet Augustin ein Cicerozitat (Marcell. 27) 
als Ausgangspunkt für eine christliche Überbietung. Ausgehend von Ps. 145,2 (‘psallam Deo 
meo, quamdiu uiuo") spitzt er das Verstándnis auf 'ewiges Leben' zu, da nur dieses lang 
genannt werden kónne. Ein solches Verstándnis müsse Christen einleuchten, wo es doch 
schon bei Paganen zu finden sei. Im einen Fall ist die Einleitung des Zitates eine recht 
transparante Periphrase, im anderen Fall ist sie bewußt anonymisiert (Desakzentuierung). 
[s. 335B, 2: ‘Quod intellexit nescio quis auctor paganorum, qui dixit [...].’]” G. A. Müller, 
Formen und Funktionen der Vergilzitate bei Augustin von Hippo. Formen und Funktionen 
der Zitate und Anspielungen, (Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums; N.F. 1, 
R. 18), Schóningh, Paderborn 2003, 379 (n. 62). Cf. H. Hagendahl, Augustine and the Latin 
Classics, (Studia graeca et latina Gothoburgensia; 20), Acta Universitatis Gothoburgensis, 
Góteborg 1967, 100 (n. b). 

For the Christ-medicus motif in s. 335B, 2 see Poque, Le langage symbolique, 186 (n. 275: 
n8*). 

468 See s, 299, 8-9 (and supra n. 370) for Christ's distress prior to his death on the 
cross. 

469 s, 335B, 3. 

See s. 299, 7-8 (and supra n. 370) for Peter's fear of his impending death. 

470 s, 335B, 4. 

^71 s, 335B, 4. 

For the internal struggle of humanity following the example of the crux Christi and 
according to the model of the martyrs, see Lettieri, L'altro Agostino, 326 (n. 115: 360). Poque, 
Le langage symbolique, 100 (n. 17: 74*), 101 (n. 27: 75*). 
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is convinced that the human person has a natural aversion to death. Mar- 
tyrs love eternal life and the truth (Christ), and it is for this reason that 
they hold their earthly existence in disdain. But they cannot do this with- 
out the help of the one who commends that they should despise this life.472 
Augustine's emphasis on the working of divine grace does not set out to 
deny our personal, human contribution. The fact that God helps us with 
his grace does not mean that we ourselves do not carry out what he is 
helping us to do.*7? 

At the end of his sermo, Augustine repeats that our (first) death is a 
consequence of the sin of the first human being. In parallel to this, he 
warns that for everyone who sins this first (temporary) death — which all 
people must endure — will evolve into a second (permanent) death.*"^ He 
goes on to argue that physical death is a consequence of the prior death of 
the soul. The death of the soul signifies that people have turned their back 
to God and their sin thus leads to (the punishment of) physical death. The 
soul deserted God of its own free will, but did not freely desert the flesh. 
The Lord, by contrast, did not desert the flesh against his will. He died 
when he chose to die because he was born when he chose to be born. He 
died so that people would no longer be afraid. In our fear of death, we 
strive to avoid it and give the impression that it is avoidable. Augustine 
advises rather that we should fear what we can in fact avoid, namely sin. 
We should not fear death, because we cannot avoid it. He appeals to the 
faithful by way of conclusion not to rely on their own human capacities 


472 |n s, 335B, 3-4. Rebillard, In hora mortis, 54 (n. 15); 55 (n. 18). Cf. É. Rebillard, ‘La 
détresse du mourant: sa valeur dans les sermons de saint Augustin,’ Revue des Études Lati- 
nes 69 (1991) 147-165, 155-156. 

478 s, 335B, 5. "Responde nunc, et dic mihi: si non fido in me, non ergo ego contemno 
mortem; non ego impleo praeceptum, ne Christum negem. Beatus, cuius Deus Iacob adiutor 
est [Ps. 145,5]. Tu quidem mortem contemnis: tu credis, et praeceptum imples: tu minas 
persecutorum calcas: tu uitam aeternam ardentissime diligis et desideras. Verum est quia 
tu: sed beatus, cuius Deus Iacob adiutor est [Ps. 145,5]. Tolle adiutorem, non inuenio nisi 
desertorem. Desertor Adam, adiutor Christus." [MA 1 pp. 561/28-562/2.] 

474 s, 335B, 5. "Vtinam sola prima mors, soluens spiritum a carne. Timete secundam 
mortem, ubi non dirimitur anima a carne, sed torquetur anima cum carne. Nolite timere 
mortem transeuntem, timete permanentem: nulla est peior, quam ubi non moritur 
mors. Timendo mortem uolebas peccare: peccatum tibi interiorem hominem occidit; 
ipsam uitam carnis tuae occidit peccatum. Denique mors illa corporis non sequeretur, 
nisi mors animae praecessisset. Deseruit anima Deum uolens, et deserit carnem nolens." 
[MA 1 pp. 562/15-22.] 

For the identification of the human soul (anima) with the spiritus here in s. 335B, 5, see 
Schumacher, Spiritus and Spiritualis, 58 (n. 71). 
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(Jer. 17,5) and urges them in the first instance to pray that they will not 
succumb to temptation.^75 

Sermo 335B uses the theme of martyrdom to engage in an anti-Pelagian 
discourse on human death. The martyrs — humanity in general - are mor- 
tal as a (punitive) consequence of the sin of Adam. Bearing this in mind, 
Augustine draws attention to the contrast between Adam and Christ and 
the difference between Christ and humanity (in terms of means of concep- 
tion). He focuses more specifically on the difference between Adam and 
a martyr. The former died because he chose sin, the latter dies because 
he refuses sin. The martyrs' need for divine grace in the struggle dem- 
onstrates humanity's need for grace in the context of its struggle against 
concupiscentia. Augustine concludes by insisting on the basis of the great- 
ness of the martyrs — who enjoyed enormous respect among his listeners — 
that our aversion to death is natural, but death itself is unnatural. The 
martyrs serve in this perspective as an example and an auctoritas in his 
anti-Pelagian analysis of human mortalitas. 


3. SIN IN THE ANTI-PELAGIAN SERMONES AD POPULUM AS A WHOLE 


In the third part of the present chapter we offer an overview of the pres- 
ence of the topic of sin in Augustine's anti-Pelagian sermones. 

Sermo 26 (417)^6 states explicitly that God created our human natura 
good. When it comes to sin, however, the problem lies with the liberum 
arbitrium.*”’ In this sermon, Augustine distinguishes between universal 
grace (the grace of creation) and Christian grace (through Christ's death 
on the cross). Universal grace was not enough, nor was human nature, so 
God sent the law. But the law was also insufficient and human nature con- 
tinued to be lame. It is for this reason that Christ came. The law could not 
bring life. Indeed, if iustitia could have been achieved by the law alone, 
Christ would have died for nothing (Gal. 2,21 and 3,22). The law was given 
to make praeuaricatio clear (Gal. 319), especially by forbidding concupis- 
centia (Ex. 2017; Rom. 7,7). Through the law, concupiscentia, which was 


475 s, 335B, 5. Salus (healing) does not come from human beings but only from God 
(s. 335B, 5). Eijkenboom, Het Christus-medicusmotief, 8 (n. 2), 27 (n. 4). See chapter 4 
(prayer). 

^76 Rebillard: 18 November 397-401, Gryson: 25/09/417. See chapter 2 (faith) and chap- 
ter 4 (prayer). For a detailed discussion of this homily, see also A. Dupont, ‘The relation 
between pagani, gentes and infideles’. 

477 s, 26, 9. 
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unconsciously active in the heart of every human being, came to light.478 
In the same sermo, Augustine takes a stand against Manicheistic dualism. 
The latter claims that the law is evil and comes from the prince of dark- 
ness, while grace is good and comes from Christ. Augustine refers at this 
juncture to Rom. 7,12-13, insisting that the law is from God since it dem- 
onstrates precisely what sin is. Human beings — previously unconscious of 
sin — are now tethered to it. Christ came to liberate us from sin, of which 
death is the consequence (“mors peccato iusta debetur").^?? Christ, him- 
self without sin (Jn. 8,46; 14,30), took death upon himself. The one who 
was never ligatus, thus liberated us, and not as a punishment, but to dem- 
onstrate that he was doing the will of the Father (Jn. 14,31). "Ipse soluit, qui 
ligatus non est. Ipse a mortuis liberat, qui est in mortuis liber [Ps. 87,6." ^90 
In short, nature and law are also grace, but the greatest grace of all is ius- 
tificatio through Christ (the mediator). The law after all cannot cure our 
dead nature.^?! Augustine moves on at this point to reflect on original sin. 
A massa perditionis came forth from Adam to whom God owed nothing 
but punishment, and thus death. Augustine makes a distinction in line 
with Rom. 9,21, “uas in honorem, aliud in contumeliam” #82 He alludes to 
the story of the two infants, one living, one dead, and the two mothers 
who appealed to Solomon for his judgement. Two children are born, both 
belonging to the massa perditionis. He then asks why one child deserved 
to be brought ad gratiam by his mother while the other deserved to be 
killed by his mother. He answers that neither of the two deserved any- 
thing good. According to Rom. 9,21, the potter has the potestas to turn 
one massa into a uas in honorem, and to fashion another in contumeliam. 
In response to the question why God permits such a distinction — grace 


^78 s, 26, 9. "Videte tamen, fratres mei, quomodo illam generalem gratiam praedicent, 
qua creatus est homo, qua homines sumus. Et utique et cum impiis homines sumus, sed 
non cum impiis christiani sumus. Hanc ergo gratiam qua christiani sumus, ipsam uolu- 
mus praedicent, ipsam uolumus agnoscant, ipsam uolumus, de qua dicit apostolus: non 
irritam facio gratiam Dei. Nam si per legem iustitia, ergo Christus gratis mortuus est [Gal. 
2,21]. [...] Quare autem dabatur lex, si sufficiebat natura? Quare lex data si sufficiebat 
natura? Et tamen nec lex sufficere potuit, ita infirma erat ipsa natura. Data est lex sed non 
quae posset uiuificare. Quare ergo data est? Lex, inquit apostolus, praeuaricationis gratia 
data est [Gal. 3,19]. [...] Ecce lex dicit tibi: non concupisces [Ex. 20,17]. Cognouisti legem 
dicentem: non concupisces [Ex. 20,17]. Surrexit concupiscentia quam non noueras. [...] 
Superbe, per legem factus es praeuaricator. Agnosce gratiam, et esto laudator." [CCL 41 
pp. 351/170-354/199.] 

579 s, 26, 10. [CCL 41 p. 355/221.] 

480 s, 26, 10. [CCL 41 p. 355/222-224.] 

481 s. 26, 12. 

482 s. 26, 13. [CCL 41 p. 357/271-272.] 
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for one, disgrace for the other — Augustine quotes Rom. 1,33: “O altitudo 
diuitiarum sapientiae et scientiae Dei! Quam inscrutabilia sunt iudicia eius, 
et inuestigabiles uiae eius!^83 

Sermo 71 (417/419—420)*** explains that the sin against the Holy Spirit 
consists of the impaenitentia associated with destroying Christian unity. 
Such sin can only be forgiven within the church.^95 

Sermo 128 (412-416)*96 opens with the theme of the martyrs.*8” It is 
Christ himself who dwells in the martyrs and enables them to witness to 
him.488 Thus introduced, Augustine immediately explores the theme of 
grace with reference to Eph. 4,8: "captiuauit captiuitatem" ^9? The devil 
introduced death, but was made captive through the death of Christ.^9? In 
terms similar to those he used to speak of the martyrs, Augustine warns 
his listeners that as long as they are ‘in the body’, they are in danger and 
will have to fight. At the same time, he points out on the basis of Rom. 8,37 
that Christ will conquer this danger (“per eum qui dilexit nos”).49! This 
struggle is described in the liturgical reading of day, namely Gal. 5,14: “lex 
in uno sermone impletur, in eo quod est, diliges proximum tuum sicut te 
ipsum."**? The law of Gal. 5,14 is fulfilled through love of one's neighbour. 


483 s, 26, 13. "Vna erat massa perditionis ex Adam, cui non nisi supplicium debebatur. 
Facta sunt uasa inde in honorem ex eadem massa. Habet enim potestatem figulus luti, ex 
eadem massa [Rom. 9,21]. Qua massa? Certe iam perierat, certe iam illi massae iusta dam- 
natio debebatur. Gratulare quia euasisti. Mortem quippe debitam euasisti, et uitam non 
debitam repperisti. Habet potestatem figulus luti ex eadem massa facere aliud uas in hon- 
orem, aliud in contumeliam [Rom. 9,21]. Sed dicis: me quare fecit in honorem, et alium in 
contumeliam? Quid responsurus sum? Auditurus es Augustinum, qui non audis apostolum 
dicentem: o homo, tu quis es qui respondeas Deo? [Rom. 9,20] Duo paruuli nati sunt. Si 
debitum quaeras, ambo tenet massa perditionis. Sed quur alium mater portat ad gratiam, 
alium mater dormiens suffocat? Dicturus es mihi quid ille meruit qui portabatur ad gra- 
tiam, quid ille meruit quem mater dormiendo suffocat? Ambo nihil boni meruerunt. Sed 
habet figulus luti potestatem ex eadem massa facere aliud uas in honorem, aliud in con- 
tumeliam [Rom. 9,21]. Disputare uis mecum? Immo mirare mecum, et exclama mecum: 
o altitudo diuitiarum! [Rom. 1,33] Ambo expauescamus, ambo clamemus: o altitudo diui- 
tiarum! [Rom. 1533] Ambo in pauore concordemur, ne in errore pereamus. O altitudo 
diuitiarum sapientiae et scientiae Dei! Quam inscrutabilia sunt iudicia eius, et inuestigabi- 
lesuiae eius! [Rom. 11,33] Scrutare inscrutabilia, fac impossibilia, corrumpe incorruptibilia, 
uide inuisibilia.” [CCL 41 pp. 357/265-358/288.] Cf. s. 26, 15. 

484 Rebillard: 417?, Gryson: 419-420, Hombert: 419-420. 

485 s 71, 20-21; 28; 30; 33-37. 

486 Rebillard: 412-416, Gryson: 416, Hill: a Saturday 412-416. 

487 s, 128, 1-2. 

488 s 128, 3. 

489 s, 128, 4. 

490 s, 128, 4. 

49! s, 128,5. [PL 38 c. 715/33.] 

492 s, 128, 5. [PL 38 c. 715/35-36.] 
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Augustine adds immediately that this love comes from the Holy Spirit.4°3 
He proceeds by focusing further on the lucta of Gal. 515-17, in particular 
on: "spiritu ambulate, et concupiscentias carnis ne perfeceritis" 4% Accord- 
ing to Augustine, what Paul is stating here is not that we should not have 
(habere) the concupiscentiae carnis, but that one should not act on it (per- 
ficere). Augustine points out the importance of understanding Gal. 5,(15-) 
17 correctly.^95 He speaks of an incorrect interpretation thereof (“ut non ea 
quae uultis, faciatis”)*°® as being dangerous, in the sense of a person who, 
committing facinora and flagitia, applies this passage to him or herself 
in order to say that he or she does not intend to do these things, but is 
forced to do them.*??? Augustine explains that there is a struggle raging 
within us (intus, intra te ipsum). The flesh concupiscit against the spirit 
and makes adultery, for example, seem desirable. The spirit concupiscit 
against the flesh and makes chastity seem attractive. Augustine urges his 
listeners to allow the spirit to conquer, or at least not to allow the flesh 
to triumph.*98 In paradise, where the flesh never lusted (concupiscebat) 
against the spirit, this struggle did not exist. There was no struggle, but 


493 s, 128, 5. A correct love of self is necessary for a correct love of neighbour. Those 
who love iniquitas, do not love themselves, rather they hate their own soul (Ps. 11 [10],5 
[6]) and in so doing love the caro. Then the body will be resurrected with the intention of 
the punishment of body and soul. Loving the soul means submitting the soul to God. The 
correct order is that the soul must serve God and the body must serve the soul. Whoever 
does not respect this order, sends the rector away. That person loses the dangerous battle 
(lucta) and goes the way of ruina. 

49* s. 128, 6. Gal. 5,16-17 in s. 128, 6-11; 13. 

495 s. 128, 6. Gal. 515-17 reveals the lucta, praelium, in which we are involved in this war 
(militare) for God. Augustine can only explain this, as he says, with the help of the Lord 
and the support of the community. He insists that it is very important that he explains this 
properly, for those who do not understand it will perish. 

496 s, 128, 6. [PL 38 c. 716/16.] 

497 s, 128, 7. "Quid est hoc ergo quod dixi, periculose auditur, si non intellegatur? Multi 
concupiscentiis carnalibus et damnabilibus uicti, committunt quaeque facinora atque 
flagitia, et immunditiis tam pessimis uolutantur, quae turpe est etiam dicere; et dicunt 
sibi ista uerba apostoli. Vide quid dixit apostolus, ut non ea quae uultis, illa faciatis [Gal. 
517]. Nolo facere, cogor, compellor, uincor, facio quae nolo, sicut ait apostolus: quia caro 
concupiscit aduersus spiritum, spiritus autem aduersus carnem, ut non ea quae uultis, illa 
faciatis [Gal. 517]. Videtis quam periculose auditur, si non intellegitur. Videtis quemad- 
modum pertineat ad officium pastoris, opertos fontes aperire, et aquam puram, innoxiam, 
sitientibus ouibus ministrare." [PL 38 c. 716/26-39.] 

498 s. 128, 8. 

Sin is already in the body (Rom. 6,2). That is why the apostle did not say: let there be 
no sin'. What is important is, in other words, not whether the sin is present or not, but 
whether or not it is fought against or not. "Quod ideo peccatum uocatur, quia merito pec- 
cati contigit." [PL 38 c. 717/8-9.] Concupiscentia is therefore not in itself sin, rather it is 
called sin because it is a consequence of sin. 
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only peace. After the first transgression, humankind was no longer a ser- 
vant of God. It was turned over to itself, not in order to own itself, but to 
become possessed by the devil, by the one whom he had permitted to lead 
him astray. At that moment the flesh began to concupiscere against the 
spirit. Only in good people is there a struggle between the flesh and 
the spirit. The struggle does not exist for wicked people as there is no spirit 
in them.^9?? Gal. 5,17 does not only refer to the human spiritus, Augustine 
adds. It is actually the Spirit of God who is fighting within us.5°° We can 
attempt to suppress (premere) the concupiscentiae, but we cannot obliter- 
ate them.5?! After death this struggle will be no more. Then the caro will 
be cast off. Then we will no longer drag the concupiscentiae carnis along 
with us.502 Our responsibility in this struggle is given in Rom. 6,12-13: 
"Non regnet peccatum in uestro mortali corpore, ad obediendum desideriis 
eius."503 Mala desideria may make their appearance, but the important 
thing is not to obey them, for then sin cannot regnare in us. To this end 
we need to make use of the weapons of God's commandments and thus 
master (tenere) our body.5% Augustine believes at this juncture that the 


499 s, 128, 8. "Non enim in paradiso caro concupiscebat aduersus spiritum, aut erat ibi 
ista pugna, ubi pax erat sola: sed facta transgressione, posteaquam homo noluit seruire 
Deo, et donatus est sibi; nec sic donatus sibi, ut possit saltem possidere se; sed ab eo 
possessus, a quo deceptus; coepit caro concupiscere aduersus spiritum. Et hoc in bonis 
concupiscit aduersus spiritum: nam in malis non habet contra quem concupiscere. Ibi 
enim concupiscit aduersus spiritum, ubi est spiritus." [PL 38 c. 717/9-18.] 

500 s, 128, 9. 

501 s, 128, 11. During this life there is as yet no peace. There are still concupiscentiae, 
which need to be fought against. Only after death will this enemy be defeated (1 Cor. 
1553-55). 

s. 128, 10 unites creation and salvation. The one who made us has been wounded on 
our behalf. 

502 s, 128, ni. As long as we are alive the struggle will continue. It is more intense for 
young people than it is for older people. Augustine confesses that he knows this from his 
own experience. “Acrior pugna iuuenum est: nouimus eam, transiuimus per eam." [PL 38 
c. 719/7-8.] Older people also experience this struggle, of course, but the enemy has grown 
older (and weaker), although they have not ceased to fight. 

503 s, 128, 12. [PL 38 c. 719/21-22.] 

504 s. 128, 12. “Si coeperitis oboedire, regnat. Et quid est oboedire, nisi ut exhibeatis 
membra uestra arma iniquitatis peccato [Rom. 613]? Nihil hoc doctore praeclarius. Quid 
uis iam ut exponam tibi? Fac quod audisti. Non exhibeas membra tua arma iniquitatis pec- 
cato. Dedit tibi Deus potestatem per Spiritum suum, ut membra tua teneas. Surgit libido, 
tene tu membra: quid factura est quae surrexit? Tu tene membra: noli exhibere membra 
tua arma iniquitatis peccato; noli armare aduersarium tuum contra te. Tene pedes, ne eant 
ad illicita. Libido surrexit, tene tu membra: tene tu manus ab omni scelere: tene tu ocu- 
los, ne male attendant: tene aures, ne uerba libidinis libenter audiant: tene totum corpus, 
tene latera, tene summa, tene ima. Quid facit libido? Surgere nouit, uincere non nouit. 
Surgendo assidue sine causa, discit et non surgere." [PL 38 c. 719/30-46.] 
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meaning of Gal. 5,16 — this ‘difficult passage’ (obscura uerba) — has become 
completely clear. Paul did not ask that the Christians to whom he wrote 
to have no concupiscentiae, because such lusts are present here and now. 
However, he did ask them not to act on their lusts. This is precisely what 
he is saying in Rom. 7,17.505 

Sermo 131 (23/09/47) is addressed against the inimici gratiae Chris- 
ti.5°7 Justitia does not come from human beings, but from gratia.5°8 In the 
middle of his sermo, Augustine associates this with human nature. Human 
nature was wounded by sin, whereby humankind lost the arbitrii liberi 
uires acquired at creation.5°9 Baptism put an end to iniquitas, but not to 
infirmitas. The languores remain.5 The soul is kept down in this life by 
the body. Only after death will there be no more sin.5!! 

At the beginning of sermo 137 (410-420)?? Augustine says: "Caput nos- 
trum interpellat pro nobis. Caput nostrum sine peccato et sine morte, 
iam propitiat Deum pro peccatis nostris: ut et eos in fine resurgentes et 
immutati in gloriam caelestem, sequamur caput nostrum."5? He briefly 
links this with his appeal to his listeners - employing the medicus motif — 
to admit to being sick.$ He also establishes a link between the Pharisee 
(Lk. 18,914) and the thieves and bandits who endeavour to force their 


505 s. 128, 13. Augustine continues to repeat that the concupiscentiae carnis, here a syno- 
nym for libido, continue to burn. While we might prefer that they did not burn we must 
refuse nonetheless to give in to them. This would lead only to death. We need rather to 
let them burn up. 

s. 128, 14. Augustine ends his sermo with a catalogue of three types of sinners, in light 
of the instances in which Jesus restored life to the dead: sinful longing without giving in 
to it (symbolised by the daughter of the synagogue official, Mk. 5,23-25; Mt. 9,1; 18-26; Lk. 
8,40-56); already having given in to the sinful deed (the son of the widow, e.g. Mk. 7,14), 
the sinful habit (Lazarus, in e.g. Jn. 11,43). 

506 Rebillard: 23/09/417, Gryson: 23/09/417, Partoens: 23/09/417, Hill: Sunday 23/09/417. 
See chapter 2 (faith), chapter 3 (infant baptism) and chapter 4 (prayer). See also A. Dupont, 
"The relation between pagani, gentes and infideles'. 

507 s. 131, 9. 

508 s. 131, 5; 8-9. 

509 s, 131, 6. 

810 s, 131, 6—7. 

SU s. 131, 7. 

512 Rebillard: 408-41, Gryson: Lent 410/420, more likely 412/416, Hombert: 410-420. See 
chapter 2 (faith) and chapter 4 (prayer). 

955. s. 137, 1. [PL 38 c. 754/45-49.] 

514 s, 137, 4. "Cognosce te infirmum, cognosce te hominem, cognosce te peccatorem; 
cognosce quia ille iustificat, cognosce quia maculosus es. Appareat in confessione tua mac- 
ula cordis tui, et pertinebis ad gregem Christi. Quia confessio peccatorum inuitat medicum 
sanaturum: quomodo in aegritudine qui dicit, sanus sum, non quaerit medicum." [PL 38 
c. 756/22—28.] 
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way into the sheepfold (Jn. 10,1-2.10). Both refuse to recognise their own 
sinfulness.5!5 

In sermo 145 (412-415),516 Augustine points to the difference between 
lex and gratia, although both are given by God. Fear comes with the law, 
hope with grace. The law was given to instil fear in those who trusted 
too much in themselves. Grace is given to help those who trust in God.5!7 
The law without grace is poena. The law commands that we should not 
desire, not covet (Rom. 7,7; Ex. 2017).9? The law of sin and the law of the 
spirit are at war within us (Rom. 7,23) and the law of sin takes us prison- 
er.5!9 The law makes clear that sin consists of concupiscentia. In this sense, 
the law introduced sin as sin (Rom. 7,7-8; nu; 12-13),?2? and it is for this 
reason that the law is holy, good and just. The enemy, however, makes 
use of the law — which is a sort of human defence mechanism - in order 
to gain access to human beings.??! Caritas, through which humanity is 
made capable of fulfilling the law, is given to humanity as a gift.522 Now 
that we know the enemy - thanks to the law — we must engage in the 
struggle against the illicita delectatio. We do this with the help of grace, 
allowing us to rejoice in the law of God.5?3 We should not rely on our- 
selves alone, but must confess that we are miser. This is what Paul himself 
does in Rom. 7,24. He confesses to be miser, to have placed his trust only 
in himself, to have been defeated and taken prisoner. Once the law had 


515 s 197, 4. 

516 Rebillard: 14-22 May 397, Gryson: 412-415, Hombert: 412-415, Hill: 397. See chapter 2 
(faith) and chapter 4 (prayer). 

577 s. 145, 3. 

518 5. 145, 3. 

519 s, 145, 3. 

s. 365 (albeit with doubtful authenticity) argues that praise and sin do not go hand in 
hand. To sin, after all, is to struggle against God (s. 365, 1). Without grace we cannot fight 
sin. Augustine argues on the basis of Rom. 7,23 that human beings are inclined to sin, to 
concupiscentia (s. 365, 5). 

520 s, 145, 3. 

s. 145, 5. The prisoner would not have known concupiscentia, his enemy, without the 
commandment of Rom. 7,7 (Ex. 20,17). 

521 s, 145, 3. 

52 s. 145, 3. Human beings are made holy with the help of grace, not by their own 
merits and not by the strength of their own character. Human beings obey on account of 
the delectatio and the caritas that works within them and is given to them. 

s. 145, 4. Human beings do not desire because of caritas. Caritas, however, does not 
come from human beings, but rather from God (1 Cor. 4,7; Rom. 5,5). Those who think 
they can achieve this by themselves do not yet have caritas. Those who possess caritas are 
aware that it comes from God. 

523 s. 145, 5. 
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instilled the fear of excessive self-reliance in him, all he has left is the hope 
that grace will come to his aid.524 

Sermo 158 (circa 418)°*5 states that human beings are not without sin 
after baptism and not completely justified. The struggle with the flesh 
remains.576 Sermo 1599?" continues along similar lines. Because of the bur- 
den of our mortal flesh we are never free of sin (1 Jn. 1,8).528 

Sermo 169 (416)??? offers an anti-Pelagian exegesis of Phil. 3,3-16. Phil. 3,3 
(‘nos enim sumus circumcisio, qui Spiritui Dei seruimus")9?? means serving 
God in the spirit. This is the opposite of serving God in the flesh, by hop- 
ing we love God with the things of the flesh. When the flesh is subjected 
to the spirit in order to do good works then we serve God in the spirit.55l 
Circumcision in Paul stands for righteousness, in particular the righteous- 
ness received from God and not human righteousness. Circumcision is 
not a question of merit, but rather a grace. Grace always precedes merit. 
Grace does not come after merit, but merit nevertheless comes from 
grace. Given the fact that God had many reasons to condemn humankind, 
he ultimately saved us for no reason at all.53* The undeserved character 
of circumcision brings Augustine to the example of Saul. Saul persecuted 


924 s. 145, 5. "Exclama ergo, miser ego homo [Rom. 7,24]. Agnosce te uictum, uires tuas 
confunde, et dic, miser ego homo, quis me liberabit de corpore mortis huius? [Rom. 7,24] 
Quid dixeram? Lex terret de se praesumentem. Ecce homo de se praesumebat, tentauit 
pugnare, non potuit superare; uictus est, prostratus est, subiugatus est, captiuatus est. Didi- 
cit de Deo praesumere, et quem lex terruit de se praesumentem, restat ut gratia adiuuet in 
Deum sperantem. Hoc confidens dicit, quis me liberabit de corpore mortis huius? Gratia 
Dei per Iesum Christum Dominum nostrum [Rom. 7,24ff.]. Iam uide dulcedinem, gusta, 
sapiat tibi: audi Psalmum, gustate et uidete quoniam suauis est Dominus [Ps. 33,9]. Factus 
est tibi suauis, quia liberauit te. Amarus tibi fuisti, cum praesumeres in te. Bibe dulced- 
inem, accipe pignus tanti horrei." [PL 38 c. 794/40—55.] 

s. 145, 6. Jesus’ disciples were still under the law and they still needed to be purified, 
nourished, corrected and guided. They still desired. They debated, for example, which of 
them was the greatest. This was the law of sin in the members struggling against the law 
of the spirit. 

525 Rebillard: not before 418, Gryson: circa 418. See chapter 2 (faith) and chapter 3 
(infant baptism). 

526 s, 158, 4. 

577 Rebillard: not before 418?, Gryson: 418-420?, Hombert: 418-420. See chapter 2 (faith) 
and chapter 4 (prayer). 

528 s. 159, 1. 

529 Rebillard: 416, Gryson: September 416. See chapter 2 (faith), chapter 3 (infant bap- 
tism) and chapter 4 (prayer). 

530 s, 169, 1. [PL 38 c. 915/36-37.] 

531 s 169, 1. 

532 s. 169, 2-3. Circumcision does not stand for the literal circumcision of the flesh. The 
latter prefigured Christ. Christ is the stone with which we are circumcised. The eighth day 
on which circumcision takes place stands for the resurrection of the Lord. 
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the church out of fidelity to the traditions of his forebears.533 Saul was 
completely faithful to the law, a fidelity he declares in Phil. 3,6: “secundum 
iustitiam quae est in lege, qua fuerim sine querela" 5?* He writes that God 
imposed the law to bring life (Rom. 7,12), and asks himself how Paul can 
state in one place that he followed the law sine querela and in another 
place that he has iustitia, not the iustitia that comes from the law but 
the iustitia of Christ (Phil. 3,8—9: “existimaui ergo haec omnia detrimenta 
et stercora, ut Christum lucrifaciam, et inueniar in illo, non habens meam 
iustitiam quae ex lege est”).535 According to Augustine, those who fulfil the 
law out of fear of punishment and not out a love for righteousness are sine 
querela. While such persons may not sin, they desire ("concupiscit") nev- 
ertheless (Ex. 20,17; Rom. 7,7). They desire to sin but do not give in to their 
desire only because they are afraid of punishment. In other words, malitia 
remains.9?6 Saul's persecution of the church on the basis of respect for his 
forebears is thus the establishment of his own iustitia and not a search for 
God's iustitia. In this sense, Christ for Paul was a stumbling block, so to 
speak. Christ lay down in humility, but Paul did not see him, blinded as 
he was by the tumor superbiae.5?? The law is good, but those who believe 
in God do not aspire to their own righteousness (Phil. 3,9), rather they 
fulfil the law with the righteousness they have received from God, namely 
caritas, granted by the Holy Spirit (Rom. 5,5; 13,10).5%8 Augustine exhorts 
his listeners to recognise grace and to embrace righteousness, the righ- 
teousness of the law that God has given. He insists that this should not be 
our own righteousness (Rom. 10,3),5% rather we should recognise that it 
comes from God, namely the uirtus of Christ's resurrection (Phil 3,9—10).54° 
God and human beings work together at this juncture: "Sine uoluntate tua 
non erit in te iustitia Dei. Voluntas quidem non est nisi tua, iustitia non 


533 s. 169, 5. 

534 s. 160, 6. [PL 38 c. 918/6-7.] 

535 s, 169, 7. [PL 38 c. 919/4-7.] 

s. 169, 15. Such amor should not be cupiditas, but must be caritas. 

536 s. 169, 8. 

537 s. 169, 9. 

s. 169, 16. Paul admits in Phil. 31-12 that he is not perfect. 

538 s. 160, 10. 

"Qui enim crediderit in eum, non habebit suam iustitiam, quae ex lege est, quamuis sit 
bona lex; sed implebit ipsam legem, non sua iustitia, sed data ex Deo. Ita enim non confun- 
detur. Caritas enim est legis plenitudo. Et unde ista caritas diffusa est in cordibus nostris? 
Non utique a nobis, sed per Spiritum Sanctum qui datus est nobis." [PL 38 c. 921/26-32.] 

539 s 169, 1. 

540 s. 169, 12. 
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est nisi Dei. Esse potest iustitia Dei sine uoluntate tua, sed in te esse non 
potest praeter uoluntatem tuam.”5#1 

Sermo 181 (416-417) is treated in detail in the present volume's chap- 
ter on prayer. In the context of our discussion of sin we should observe 
in addition that the sermon in question is explicitly directed against the 
pride of the pelagiani and the coelestiani, who claim to be without sin.542 
The message of the sermo is unequivocal. No human being is without sin, 
even after the waters of rebirth in which all sins are forgiven. Those who 
claim to be iustus and without sin are fooling themselves (1 Jn. 1,8).5# The 
‘Pelagian heretics’ use Eph. 5,25-27 (“[...] mundans eam lauacro aquae 
in uerbo, ut exhiberet sibi gloriosam ecclesiam, non habentem maculam 
aut rugam, aut aliquid huiusmodi |...|")9** as an argument in support of 
their claim that homines sancti, the fideles Dei — in other words the tota 
ecclesia — are completely without sin, in deed, word and thought. In a fic- 
tional dialogue, Augustine has his Pelagian opponents admit that they are 
Christians, believers, baptised, members of the church and also sinful. The 
church as a consequence cannot be without macula or ruga.5*° Augustine 
argues together with 1 Jn. 1,8 that no one is without sin.546 Those who 
think they are without sin and confess their sinfulness nevertheless out 
of humility are lying and thus de facto sinners.5^" The prayer for forgive- 
ness in Mt. 6,9-14 is supplementary evidence that all human beings are 
sinners.%8 While human beings are never without sin, they must hate sin 
and ask for forgiveness.9*? Augustine concludes: “Non hic sumus sine pec- 
cato, sed exibimus hinc sine peccato."550 

Sermo 183 (416—419)?9! accuses the Pelagians of having a mistaken 
Christology. While Rom. 8,3 clearly states that Christ did not come in the 


941 s, 169, 13. [PL 38 c. 922/57-923/3.] 

542 s 181, 2. 

533 s, 181, 1. "Talis paruulus peccatum non fecit, sed de parentibus traxit. Ergo nullo modo 
quisquam potest dicere, non se habuisse peccatum. Sed accessit per fidem ad lauacrum 
regenerationis homo fidelis, et omnia dimissa sunt ei; iam sub gratia uiuit, in fide uiuit, 
membrum Christi factus est, templum Dei factus est: et tamen sic quomodo membrum 
Christi et templum Dei factus est, si dixerit se non habere peccatum, seipsum seducit, et 
ueritas in eo non est; prorsus mentitur, si dicat, iustus sum.” [PL 38 cc. 979/50-980/3.] 

544 s, 181, 2. [PL 38 c. 980/32-35.] 
945 s. 181, 3. 

546 s. 181, 4. 

547 s, 181, 4—5. 

948 s, 181, 6-7. 

549 s, 181, 8. 

550 s, 181, 8. [PL 38 c. 984/16-17.| 

53 Rebillard: 416—417, Gryson: 417/419?. See chapter 2 (faith), chapter 3 (infant baptism) 
and chapter 4 (prayer). 
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flesh of sin, the Pelagians endeavour to equate the flesh of every newborn 
infant — which is sinful nevertheless — with the flesh of Christ.552 

Sermo 193 (415-425?)993 does not allude explicitly to peccatum, but it 
does speak of concupiscentia. Augustine quotes from Paul at this juncture 
using Paul's text to which he refers with frequency. Human beings cannot 
perficere the good (Rom. 7,22-23) because they are imprisoned by the law 
of sin (Rom. 7,18). Augustine thus asks his listeners to persevere in their 
good will and to appeal to the grace of God (Rom. 7,24-25). Christ himself 
is peace (Eph. 2,14) for the people after the bellum of Gal. 5,17. “Persistat 
igitur bona uoluntas aduersus concupiscentias malas, et persistens implo- 
ret auxilium gratiae Dei, per Iesum Christum Dominum nostrum.'554 He 
advises his listeners to seek help at all times, not to be proud, to confiteri 
and not to trust in their own powers alone. 

Sermo 214 (425/430)°°> discusses the various articles of faith in the con- 
text of the transmission of the credo. Faith in God as Creator means that 
God is so powerful that there is no nature that he did not create. It is for 
this reason that he punishes sin, which he did not create, because sin 
soils the nature that he did create.555 Human beings deserve nothing but 
punishment. Christ was born,°°” and shed his blood for the redemption of 
humankind.558 In his explanation of faith in the sancta ecclesia Augustine 


552 s, 183, 12. "Iste autem Pelagius et ceteram carnem omnis infantis carni Christi 
conatur aequare. Non est, carissimi. Non pro magno commendaretur in Christo similitudo 
carnis peccati, nisi omnis cetera caro esset caro peccati." [PL 38 c. 992/30-34.] 

553 Rebillard: 25 December 410, Gryson: Christmas 415/425?, Hombert: 415-4257. 

554 s. 193, 2. [PL 38 c. 1014/39-42.] 

555 Rebillard: two weeks before Easter 391 or after 412, Gryson: two weeks before Easter 
425/430. See chapter 4 (prayer). 

556 s 214, 2. “Omnipotentem Deum, ut nulla omnino natura sit, quam ipse non condidit. 
Et ideo peccatum punit, quod ipse non fecit, quia eo foedatur natura, quam fecit." [RB 72 
p. 15/23-26.] 

557 s. 214, 6 speaks of the two births of Christ, a divine birth and a human birth. He 
was conceived in the womb of a virgin, not with burning concupiscentia carnis but from 
radiant faith. 

s. 214, 7. God was born in Christ as a human being, but he suffered pain as a human 
being up to and including his death and burial. He was only crucified as a human being, 
however, and he was only buried in the flesh. As such, the human and corporeal refer to 
the one complete Son of God. 

s. 214, 11. Christ's resurrection took place in carne uera. 

558 s, 214, 3. 

God created humankind good, human beings with a good nature and without sin. Sins, 
after all, oppose nature. With his prior knowledge, however, God knew that humanity would 
go astray. Just as he was aware of the bad things humanity was going to do, he was also 
aware of the good things he was planning to do with humanity. Christ's blood was shed 
for the forgiveness of sins. This great good was achieved via the evil of the devil, the Jews, 
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states that the church is purified of sin by the blood of Christ and the 
working of the Holy Spirit.5°9 

Sermo 250, 3 (after 412)°°° provides an explanation of the number 153 
associated with the second catch of fish in Lk. 5,45. The number is in fact 
the sum of all the numbers from 1 to 17. The number 17 has the following 
meaning: in order to implement the law (10 commandments) the Holy 
Spirit (7 gifts of the Spirit) must be added. Without the Holy Spirit the law 
is dead, does nothing more than transform human beings (from sinners) 
into transgressors, and only commands without offering assistance.561 

Sermo 260D (date?)>°? is a reaction against ‘people’ intent on ascribing 
their righteousness to themselves. Augustine frequently lays this accusa- 
tion at the door of the Pelagians, although the latter are not mentioned 
by name in sermo 260D. Righteousness and conversions, as illustrated by 
Paul, should be ascribed completely to God's grace.568 Humankind was 
born of Adam bad and can only be reborn good in Christ. The Lord who 
created humankind also drove sin away and renewed the life of the faith- 
ful.564 Christ paid for this with his blood, transforming human beings from 
slaves into brothers and sisters, into fellow heirs.595 

Pentecost sermo 270 (416)596 deals with the gift of the Spirit as fulfil- 
ment of the law. The disciples still understood Christ in human terms. For 
this reason he had to leave them and educate them in his divine nature 
(Jn. 16,7). The disciples could only receive the Spirit when they were spiri- 
tual and they could only be spiritual when they ceased to think in terms 
of the flesh. This could only happen through the gift of the Holy Spirit. In 


and of Judas, the betrayer. God made good use of the evil works of bad people who made 
bad use of their good nature. This nature is the good work of God. 

559 s. 214, 11. "Haec propter sua frumenta inter paleam modo gementia, quorum in nou- 
issima uentilatione massa horreis debita declarabitur, claues accipit regni caelorum, ut 
in illa per sanguinem Christi, operante Spiritu Sancto, fiat remissio peccatorum. In hac 
ecclesia reuiuescit anima, quae mortua fuerat peccatis, ut conuiuificetur Christo, cuius 
gratia sumus salui facti." [RB 72 p. 21/244-249.] 

560 Rebillard: Friday after Easter after 412, Gryson: Friday after Easter, not before 412, 
Hill: during week after Easter 416. 

561 s. 250, 3. 

562 s, Guelf. 18. Rebillard: Sunday after Easter after 412, Gryson: Sunday after Easter 
416/417. See chapter 2 (faith) and chapter 4 (prayer). 

563 s 260D, 1. 

564 s, 260D, 2. “Alloquor itaque uos, unus dies, infantes male nati ex Adam, bene renati 
in Christo. Videte quia dies estis, uidete quia fecit uos Dominus. Fugauit a cordibus uestris 
tenebras peccatorum, innouauit uitam uestram." [MA1 p. 500/7-10.] 

565 s. 260D, 2. 

566 Rebillard: Pentecost 416?, Gryson: Pentecost 416. See chapter 2 (faith). 
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order for the disciples to acquire the latter, the Lord had to leave them. 
The form of the flesh was taken away from their eyes to allow the form of 
God to enter their hearts.567 According to Augustine, the number 50 (Pen- 
tecost being 50 days after Easter) symbolises the Spirit and the necessity 
of grace for the fulfilment of the law. Without grace, the (letter of the) law 
kills (2 Cor. 3,6). The letter only creates guilt, while grace liberates from 
sin and makes us capable of fulfilling the law. Grace forgives all sins, just 
as faith does through love (Gal. 5,6). The letter is not condemned, how- 
ever. Augustine only observes that without grace the letter kills. The law 
reveals that humankind is unable to fulfil the law and is guilty of trans- 
gression (Rom. 4,15). The Holy Spirit is sent to the faithful, therefore, to 
help them fulfil the law.568 Fear of punishment encourages us to fulfil the 
law, but in a slavish manner. If such punishment were removed, we would 
simply stop following the law. Caritas dispels this slavish fear (1 Jn. 4,18), 
the fear that is the result of sin.56? The same caritas, which is necessary 
for the fulfilment of the law, comes from the Holy Spirit (Rom. 5,5).570 In 
this sermo Augustine focuses in the first instance on his conviction that 
the law can only be fulfilled thanks to the Spirit, through grace.571 

As an anti-Pelagian Pentecost homily, sermo 272B (413/415/417)*7? deals 
with the necessity of the gift of the Spirit for fulfilling the law.57? In this 
context, Augustine briefly turns to the subject of sin and death. The dis- 
ciples were old wineskins (Mk. 2,22) as long as they continued to regard 
Christ as exclusively human. As an old wineskin, Peter was afraid of 
Christ's death and understood him to be nothing other than a human 


567 s 270, 2. 

568 s 270, 3. The claim ‘knowledge puffs up’ is not a condemnation of knowledge as 
such. According to Augustine one must look at the parallel complement: 'caritas builds 
up’ (1 Cor. 8,1). In the same way, the expression ‘the letter kills’ should be read in parallel 
with 'the Spirit brings to life' (2 Cor. 3,6). 

s. 270, 3-4. Christ sent the Holy Spirit to make it possible for us via grace to fulfil the 
law. Christ did not come to abolish the law but to fulfil it (Mt. 5,17). 

569 s, 270, 4. Caritas is a chaste love and a chaste fear. The chaste woman is afraid of 
being abandoned by her absent husband, while the adulterous woman is afraid of being 
caught by her returning husband. 

570 s. 270, 4. "Merito itaque impletis decem diebus, quo numero legis etiam perfectio 
commendatur, Dominus lesus Christus misit Spiritum Sanctum: quia gratia donat nobis 
implere legem, quam non uenit soluere, sed adimplere." [PL 38 cc. 1241/53-1242/2.] 

SA s. 270, 6-7. 

572 Rebillard: Pentecost, 10/06/417, Gryson: Pentecost circa 413/415. See chapter 2 (faith), 
chapter 3 (infant baptism) and chapter 4 (prayer). 

573 s, 272B, 3-5. The sermo deals primarily with the superbia of the Jews and with the 
hardness of heart that ultimately made them incapable of implementing the law. 
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being.57* The selection of a lamb from among the sheep and goats for 
sacrifice on the Jewish feast of Passover prefigured the passion of Christ. 
Christ, after all, was born according to the flesh from the seed of David 
(Rom. 1,3). Augustine explains this as follows. Christ's genealogy numbers 
both saints and sinners. This is why he called sinners, because he also 
came for them. He assembles both iusti and peccatores in his church and 
intends to keep them apart from each other in order to send the iusti to 
the regnum caelorum. Christ thus came to bear the sins of humanity and 
he thus did not reject being descended from sinners.5” 

A frequently recurring theme employed to underline the gratuity and 
undeserved character of God's grace is that of the conversion of Saul to 
Paul. In sermo 333, 2 (date?),576 for example, Augustine focuses in this 
regard on the wickedness and sinful character of Saul. As a persecutor 
of Christians, the only thing Saul deserved was punishment, the greatest 
possible evil, namely to be damned and not to be chosen. But what he 
actually deserved - according to his sins — was not given him. He was given 
misericordia." Augustine employs this theme in some of his sermones to 
exhort his listeners not to despair. If Saul can be forgiven then no sinner 
should despair. In sermo 333, the theme is primarily employed to encour- 
age the recognition of grace and the avoidance of prideful boasting about 
one's achievements and merits.57? God and God alone healed humankind 
when it lay wounded, and did so without prior merit on humanity's part. 
God reconciled humanity when it was an enemy, redeemed humanity 
from captivity, brought humanity back from darkness into light, called 
humanity back from death to life. For this reason, humanity should be 
humble, admit its own weakness, and beg God's misericordia.5"? 


974 s, 272B, 1. 

575 s, 272B, 2. "Sed quod ibi imperatum est impossibile, possibilitatem futuram Domini 
nuntiabat: inuentus est enim agnus ex capris et ouibus, quia Dominus noster Iesus Chris- 
tus secundum carnem natus ex semine Dauid, ex peccatoribus et iustis habet originem. 
Inuenis in origine Domini, secundum generationes quas euangelistae exponunt, et pec- 
catores multos et iustos: ideo et tales uocauit, id est peccatores, quia et per tales uenit. 
Congregat enim ecclesiam suam de iustis et peccatoribus, in regnum caelorum iustos mis- 
surus, et segregaturus peccatores qui perseuerant in peccatis et nequitia; tamen sic uenit 
portaturus peccata nostra, ut non dedignaretur originem peccatorum suscipere." [REAug 
44 pP. 197-198/39-50.] 

576 Rebillard: -, Gryson: —. Hill: on the anniversary of some of the martyrs. 

577 S, 333, 2; 5. 

578 s, 333, 6. 

579 s. 333, 7. 
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Sermo 348A (Dolbeau 30) (May-June 416) can be divided in thematic 
terms into two parts: (1) The malady of human nature requires the grace 
of the medicus.580 (2) Augustine refutes the Pelagian interpretation of 
prayer.5?! We focus here on the first part. 

Augustine makes use in his sermon of a medicus argument to which he 
frequently resorts elsewhere. According to sermo 348A (416),582 the com- 
ing of the medicus indicates the sickness of humankind. The reason for 
the incarnation of Christ is that all human beings were sinners (1 Tim. 
115).58? There is no other reason for Christ's incarnation and death than 
the fact that human beings no longer had life in them. The medicus would 
not have come down except for the sick. Life itself would not have come 
down except for those who were dead. Augustine quotes Rom. 5,8-9 
and 7,25. Salvation and justification come about because of the grace of 
Christ.5* Augustine pursues the medicus theme by emphasizing that we 
cannot heal ourselves, that the medicus, in this case, is indispensable. No 
one can be freed from evil and sin through their own merits and capaci- 
ties. Humankind was capable of wounding itself, but not of healing itself — 
just as we are able to kill ourselves with little difficulty, but incapable of 
bringing ourselves back to life. Humanity did not require help to fall. The 
reason we fell was because we had renounced God's help. In order to rise 
again, we have to beg for assistance, so as not to remain in sin.595 

Augustine underlines the sinlessness of Christ. Christ came without sin 
to free humanity of sin. He had no personal reason to die since there was 
no sin in him. Death is the punishment for sin. Had Adam not sinned, he 
would never have died nor would his descendants have been mortal. If 
Christ had been bound to sin together with humanity, he would not have 
been able to liberate humanity from sin. Likewise, if he himself was guilty 
he would not have been able to annul humanity's condemnation. He took 
the flesh of the virgin without male lust. The flesh that he took was not a 


580 s, 348A, 1-10. 

581. s, 348A, 11-13. See chapter 4 (prayer). 

582 Rebillard: 416, Gryson: May 15 / early June 416, Hill: 415. Gryson writes concerning 
s. Dolbeau 3o: “Der erste Sermo, in dem AU unter Namensnennung Pelagius óffentlich 
angreift; gepredigt 2. Hálfte Mai oder Anfang Juni 416, zur Zeit der Abfassung von AU ep 
179 und ep Div 19." R. Gryson, Répertoire général, 262. 

583 Paul calls himself a sinner in 1 Tim. 1,15. Later in s. 348A, 9, Augustine emphasizes 
that Paul confessed his own weakness. 

584 s. 348A, 1. 

585 s, 948A, 2. 
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wound, but a medicine for the wound.5?6 Augustine explores this Christo- 
logical theme further. Christ — the only Son of God (Rom. 8,32)587 — took 
flesh in order to die in the flesh. As Word, as God with the Father, he 
could not die.588 

Augustine emphasizes that our entire being is sick, weak and wounded.58? 
The medicus came down to heal body and soul, because he is the salu- 
ator of body and soul.5?? We are healed, not through our own powers 
or merits, but through the blood of Christ (Rom. 5,9). Christ bound us 
with him to the cross. If human beings desire to live, they must turn to 
Christ's life giving death on the cross. Those who are attached to them- 
selves are attached to death and do not find life. Augustine repeats that 
we can die through our own efforts, but cannot return to life through our 
own efforts.59! He observes that human beings will never be incapable of 
sin in this life. He thus invites us to call upon the Lord and place our hope 


586 s, 348A, 2. "Vnde primitus nosse debeat caritas uestra, immo recolere quod nostis 
et quod semper audistis, nullum hominem posse liberari meritis ac uiribus suis. Facilis 
enim fuit homo ad uulnerandum se, sicut et de ipsa uita carnis nostrae facile est ut quis- 
quis occidat se: numquid potest resuscitare? Vt ergo caderemus, nullo egebamus adiutorio; 
immo quia Dei adiutorium dimisimus, ideo cecidimus. Vt autem a ruina nostra surgamus, 
adiutorium eius petamus, ne in nostris peccatis remaneamus. Christus pro nobis mortuus 
est [Rom. 5,9] - apostolum audistis —, non pro se, sed pro nobis [Rom. 5,9], quia causam 
mortis non habebat, in quo peccatum non erat. Mors est poena peccati. Nam et Adam nisi 
peccasset, non utique moreretur, neque nos mortales ex eius propagine nasceremur. Venit 
autem ille unus sine peccato, qui solueret cuncta peccata: non nobis noxius soluere posset 
ligatos, uel reus liberare damnatos. Carnem sumpsit ex uirgine sine uiri concupiscentia; 
caro adsumpta non uulnus, sed medicina uulneris fuit. Christus pro nobis mortuus est 
[Rom. 5,9]. [RechAug 28 pp. 53-54/17-30.] 

587 s, 348A, 3. Christ is Son by nature (Mt. 16,16). Human beings are sons and daughters by 
grace. Christ is the only Son (Jn. 118; Rom. 8,32). Human beings are sons and daughters of 
God together with many others (by adoption). 

588 s, 348A, 3. Augustine observes that the human spirit is shrouded in darkness. 
Blinded by sin — because of our lack of a healthy inner eye with which the invisible can 
be seen — we cannot see God. 

589 s, 348A, 3-4. 

590 s, 348A, 4. Augustine emphasizes that God as medicus is far greater than earthly 
medici. Earthly medici are able to heal patients they did not create with medicine and 
herbs, which they also did not create. If a human physician is able to heal that which 
comes from God, with that which comes from God, how much more will God be able to 
heal that which is his own with that which is his own. The earthly medicus heals the dying, 
while God heals those who will live forever. The fact in itself that Christ was prepared to 
die for dying human beings — who can only be provisionally healed here on earth, and who 
will eventually die — was the remedy for mankind. The misericordia of the medicus Christ 
was so great that he wanted to provide a medicine that did not come from an apothecary 
but from his own blood. 

591 s, 348A, 4. [RechAug 28 p. 55/60-61.] 
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and trust in him. “Ad illum gemamus, in illo praesumamus; quod ad nos 
pertinet, uoluntate conemur, ut oratione mereamur."592 

Augustine then addresses the birth of ‘a new heresy’,5% the acquittal 
of Pelagius at Diospolis,°°* and states that he has received a letter from 
Pelagius.5?5 He provides a summary of what he believes to be wrong in the 
said heresy to help arm the faithful against it.596 According to Augustine, 
the heresy is an attack on grace because it claims that human beings are 
capable of justifying themselves in the same way as they are capable of 
choosing sin. They argue that God created humanity and the humanity 
justifies itself.59 As a consequence, Augustine is at odds with the ‘Pela- 
gian' understanding of prayer. Prayer in Augustine's opinion expresses 
a fundamental dependence on God, while the Pelagians claim a much 
greater independence.598 He supports his perspective by pointing to the 
struggle raging in the inner person (Rom. 7,22-25). We cannot win 
the battle with the flesh by ourselves. We cannot master our sinful habits 
by our own strength and virtue.599 


592 s, 348A, 4. [RechAug 28 p. 55/60-61.] 

593 s, 348A, 5. 

594 s, 348A, 6. 

595 s, 348A, 7. 

596 The fear, expressed in s. 348A, 5; 8, that the followers of Pelagianism would increase 
in number may suggest that the movement actually enjoyed some success in North Africa. 
It may also be a rhetorical argument employed by Augustine to garner support against a 
broad movement that was threatening — much like Donatism — to bring about a rift in the 
church. Cf. Salamito, Les virtuoses et la multitude. 

597 s, 348A, 8. "Quid ergo mali ista haeresis habeat, audite. Quod paulo ante dicebam 
et commendabam uobis gratiam Dei per Iesum Christum Dominum nostrum [Rom. 7,25], 
hanc oppugnat gratiam illa haeresis pestiferis disputationibus suis. Quomodo, inquis? 
Dicunt tantum posse naturam humanam, tantum posse liberum uoluntatis arbitrium ut, 
quomodo per nos facti sumus peccatores, sic et per nos ipsos iustificari possimus. Et cum 
sit melior homo iustus quam homo - hominis enim nomen naturae est; iustitiae nomen, 
felicitatis et beatitudinis -, cum ergo melior sit homo iustus quam quicumque homo, illi 
dicunt quia Deus hominem fecit, iustum autem ipse homo se fecit, ut uideatur plus sibi 
dare homo quam illi dederat Deus." [RechAug 28 p. 58/13-122.] 

598 s, 348A, 9. According to Augustine, the Pelagian understanding of grace is limited 
to the gift of free will, only to that which Christians and pagans have in common. As a 
consequence, Augustine insists that this understanding does not include the specific grace 
that makes Christians Christians. 

599 s, 348A, 10. “Nostis quod Paulus apostolus conflictationem nostram cum carne, ut pie 
et iuste uiuamus, et ipsum certamen in quo laboramus ante oculos posuit dicens: conde- 
lector legi Dei secundum interiorem hominem. Video aliam legem in membris meis repug- 
nantem legi mentis meae, et captiuum me ducentem in lege peccati — et mortis — quae est 
in membris meis [Rom. 7,22ff.]. In ista difficultate clamauit et ait: miser ego homo, quis me 
liberabit de corpore mortis huius? [Rom. 7,24] Et tamquam responsum est: gratia Dei per 
Iesum Christum Dominum nostrum [Rom. 7,25]. [...] Numquid ergo dixit: quis me libera- 
bit [Rom. 7,24], nisi natura mea, nisi uoluntas mea, nisi uires arbitrii et potestatis meae? 
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Sermo 363 (412-416)500 offers an allegorical reading of Ex. 151-21. 
According to Augustine, the text in question symbolises Christian bap- 
tism in which previous sins — concupiscentia (Gal. 5,24) and superbia — are 
forgiven9?! and wiped away because baptism makes believers humble.602 


4. SCRIPTURAL COMPARISONS 


Augustine's use of Scripture within the framework of his explanations of 
sin and concupiscentia has already attracted considerable attention in the 
secondary literature. Reference can be made in this regard to the analysis 
of his exegesis of Rom. 5; 7; 8, for example. The present chapter, how- 
ever, has revealed a number of scriptural passages in the sermones that 
have attracted less attention: 1 Tim. 115-16; Gal. 516-17; Rom. 642-13, 
1 Jn. 8-9. 


41 1 Tim. 115-16 


Humanus sermo et omni acceptione dignus, quia Christus Iesus uenit in hunc 
mundum peccatores saluos facere, quorum primus ego sum. Sed ideo mise- 
ricordiam consecutus sum, ut in me primo ostenderet Christus lesus omnem 
longanimitatem, ad informationem eorum qui credituri sunt illi in uitam 
aeternam. 

(ss. 174, 1, 2, 6, 8; 176, 1, 2, 3, 4; 299, 6; 348A, 1, 9.) 


1 Tim. 115 is seldom to be found outside the sermon genre and the anti- 
Pelagian writings. The Manicheans reject the Old Testament and defend 
their rejection with reference to Moses' confession that he is a sinner. 
In contrast, Augustine puts forward in Contra Faustum Manicheum 16, 16 
(397/399) the example Paul, who likewise acknowledged himself to be a 
sinner in 1 Tim. 1,15.608 


Non dixit. Humiliauit se, ut exaltaretur: gratia Dei, dixit, per lesum Christum Dominum 
nostrum [Rom. 7,25]." [RechAug 28 p. 59/141-161.] 

$00 Rebillard: Easter Vigil? 412—416, Gryson: probably Easter Saturday night 414, Hill: 
414. See chapter 2 (faith), chapter 3 (infant baptism) and chapter 4 (prayer). 

601 s 363, 2. 

s. 363, 3 deals with God's eternal law. 

602 s, 363, 4. 

$03 In contrast to the doubting faith of Moses, Augustine posits the doubting faith of 
Peter. In De trinitate 7, 5 (399-422/426) Augustine only quotes 1 Tim. 115a (“ad nos in 
hunc mundum". He does this in the context of Christ becoming human to show sinful 
humankind the way back to God. 
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1Tim.115(-16) is to be found among the anti-Pelagian writings. The verse 
appears mostly in the context of infant baptism. In De peccatorum meritis 
et remissione et de baptismo paruulorum (411), in the broader context of 
his argumentation in favour of infant baptism,®°* Augustine summarizes 
Scripture texts that show Christ to be the saviour and point to the partici- 
pation of believers, through baptism, in the salvation and liberation that 
Christ brings about.6°> He quotes 1 Tim. 115-16 in the totality of passages 
from 1 and 2 Timothy that he considered to be relevant without further 
clarification.906 The fact that the Lord came to save sinners (1 Tim. 1,15) is 
proof for Augustine of the sinful state of humanity and its need for salva- 
tion, including the paruuli. For him, therefore, this verse implies original 
sin. Understood in this way, the verse also appears together with Mt. 9,12-13 
and Mt. 121 in De natura et gratia 23 (spring 415) and in combination with 
Mt. 9,12 and Lk. 19,10 in De nuptiis et concupiscentia 2, 56 (419/421). In De 
gratia Christi et de peccato originali 1, 2 (418), Augustine reproaches Pela- 
gius for reducing the gratia through which 'Christ came into the world to 
save sinners' (1 Tim. 1,15) to the forgiveness of sin. Pelagius did not apply 
grace to the additional help available for our actions, convinced that one's 
own willpower should be enough.907 

It is striking to observe in the enarrationes that 1 Tim. 115(-16) does 
not appear before 412. Even more interestingly, 1 Tim. 115 is to be found 
in a distinctively (anti-Pelagian) gratia context. With reference to Mk. 
2,17 (Mt. 9,12; Lk. 5,31: Christ came for the sick and for sinners), Rom. 5,6 
(Christ died for the impii) and Lk. 18,13 (the tax collector acknowledges his 
sinfulness), Augustine specifically urges his readers in Enarratio in Psal- 
mum 49, 31 (412) to admit to being sick, to expose their wounds and to ask 
the physician for help.508 He asks them in this way to concur with Paul 
in 1 Tim. 1,15, namely that Christ came for sinners. This is in contrast to 
the Jews, who take pride in their own merit. Augustine emphasizes that 
grace is offered gratis, but not on the basis of merit. Otherwise it would, of 
course, not be grace. He opens Enarratio in Psalmum 70, 1, 1 (413-414) with 
the same emphasis on the free nature of grace and a similar rejection of 
the Jews (who only obeyed the letter of the law and trusted in their own 


604 De peccatorum meritis 1, 21-61. 

$05 De peccatorum meritis 1, 39-56. 

$06 De peccatorum meritis 1, 48 quotes 1 Tim. 115-16; 2,5-6; 2 Tim. 1,8-10. 

$07 According to Augustine, Pelagius restricts the 'erace in every deed' to recalling God's 
forgiving grace at every action. 

$08 Müller: —, Zarb: Lent 412, Rondet: 412, La Bonnardiére: 400-411, Hombert: late 412. 
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iustitia).$9 By relying on their own works and health, the Jews exclude 
grace and the healing medicine. Augustine refers to Lk. 5,32 and Mt. 9,12 
to illustrate that Christ did not come for the righteous and the healthy, 
but for the sick and for sinners. He develops the latter, and his convic- 
tion that all is grace (1 Cor. 4,7), with reference to the example of Paul. 
This example — 1 Cor. 15,9 (*ego enim sum minimus apostolorum, qui non 
sum dignus uocari apostolus, quia persecutus sum ecclesiam Dei”) and 
1 Tim. 113; 115-16 (emphasizing that misericordia was conferred on Paul) — 
demonstrates that no sinner, however terrible his or her sin may be, has 
reason to despair. It demonstrates above all that grace is freely given. 

In the sermones ad populum, 1 Tim. 115(-16) is often employed to offer 
reassurance. In the sermons, the quotation can be located most frequently 
after 412. If even Saul was converted and had his sins forgiven, then no 
one should despair. Sermo 136A (before 410)9!! takes 1 Tim. 1,15 as its open- 
ing sentence. Augustine thus sets out to introduce the theme of the man 
born blind from Jn. 9,31. Christ came to save sinners and found a man 
born blind. The blind man symbolizes sinful mankind.8? The conversion 
of Paul teaches us that despair is unnecessary. Augustine does point out 
that the man born blind is at fault, and that the example of the tax collec- 
tor in Lk. 18 principally demonstrates that the contrite person will always 
be forgiven by God. Sermo 381 (before 411),9? delivered on the feast of the 
apostles Peter and Paul, emphasizes that both apostles are an example. 
The weak Peter and the sinful Paul have been made by God into two 
lamps. God made them an example in order to emphasize that it was not 
they themselves that brought about such change, rather it was the work of 
God's grace.5 In Peter, what was weak in the world was chosen to humil- 


$09 Müller: —, Zarb: 414/415, Rondet: 412/413, Hombert: 413/414. 

610 Fnarratio in Psalmum 70, 1, 1. [CCL 39 p. 940/29-30.] 

9! s, Mai 130. Rebillard: before 410, Gryson: before 410. 

612 s. 196A, 1. 

s. 136A, 2. The claim that God does not listen to sinners is incorrect. The tax collec- 
tor who was heard testifies to this. Augustine adds immediately that this applies to 
sinners who are contrite and who hate sin as God does. There is hope for the sinner who 
repents. 

63 Rebillard: June 29, Gryson: the feast of Peter and Paul 29/06 before 4u, Hill: celebra- 
tion of Peter and Paul. 

64 Peter and Paul (the ‘first’ and the ‘last’ apostle) have both defeated the devil and 
have earned the victor's crown. In Rome two lamps have therefore been lit: one by which 
lowliness is exalted as a lesson not to be proud (Peter) and one by which God healed the 
evil that deserved to be condemned as a lesson not to despair. 
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iate what was strong.®!5 In Paul, sin was present in abundance so that 
grace could be present in even greater abundance. God's grace and glory 
radiated from them both and he used them for his service. Augustine cites 
1 Tim. 115-16 with reference to the example of Paul. Paul's conversion 
from persecutor to preacher is intended to reassure those whose con- 
science is burdened with great misdeeds and evil. They should not despair 
of receiving Christ's misericordia. With Christ as medicus no one need fear 
not being healed.9!6 The persecutor Paul was even to earn the crown of 
a teacher and to shed his blood for Christ whom he had first persecuted. 
1 Tim. 116 is quoted in a similar way in sermo 278, 1 (414).9" Paul was 
transformed from persecutor of Christ to preacher of Christ. Paul him- 
self says that all his sins were forgiven him, as was his madness in killing 
Christians, including Stephen. He was forgiven so that all who live in great 
sinfulness and misdeeds should never doubt that they can be forgiven. 
Christ even asked from the cross that his persecutors would be forgiven 
(Lk. 23,34). Paul was changed from a persecutor of Christ into a preacher 
for Christ (1 Tim. 113; 16; 2 Tim. 11).8 Sermo 352A (413-414?)9? warns 
against two extremes: the misplaced hope that we are at liberty to do any- 
thing since all will be forgiven,9?? and the unwarranted despair of being 
beyond forgiveness. The latter is refuted by 1 Tim. 116.92 

1 Tim. 115-16 is used in sermo 175 (413-414)® as a responsorial verse. 
1 Tim. 1,15 indicates the sinfulness of humankind. The sole reason that 


815 s, 381. The example of Peter shows that Christ was not indifferent to the salvation of 
the rich, noble and wise. All the same, he chose one of low birth, the unlettered and weak 
Peter as his disciple. According to Augustine, if he had not done this the proud would not 
have been cured of their self-deceit. If they had been chosen first, then they would have 
thought that they had been chosen because of their riches, their learning or their author- 
ity. They would have assumed that Christ had given them what they rightly deserved and 
not that it was a favour. In this way they would not understand that what they are, they 
are by the grace of God. 

616 s, 381. “Quis enim sub manu omnipotentis medici de salute desperet tanto infor- 
matus exemplo, considerans euangelizantem fidem quam aliquando uastabat, non solum 
euasisse poenam persecutoris, uerum etiam coronam meruisse doctoris, et cuius san- 
guinem in eius membris cupiebat saeuiendo fundere, pro eius nomine suum sanguinem 
credendo fudisse?” [PL 39 c. 1648/18-24.] 

97 Rebillard: —, Gryson: Easter Saturday 412-416, Hill: 414. 

$18 s, 278, 1. Through the grace of God, humankind has been saved from sin. He is the 
medicine that heals the soul. The soul could harm itself, but could not restore itself to 
health. 

619 Rebillard: 397, Gryson: circa 413/414, Hombert: around 413-414?, Hill: 397. 

620 s. 352A, 7. 

621 s, 352A, 8. 

$22 Rebillard: 412, Gryson: 413-414, Hombert: 413-414, Hill: 412. 
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Christ came was for our sins, sicknesses and wounds. If a great medicus 
has come, then there must be a great aegrotus covering the entire world. 
This aegrotus is humankind (since Adam).9?? Adam had immersed human- 
kind in sin. Why does Paul, chronologically the last apostle, call himself 
the first sinner in 1 Tim. 115, while Peter sinned first as apostle through 
his denial of the Lord.9?^ According to Augustine, the term "first" means 
“worst.” Prior to this he had been Saul, the persecutor of Christians. Before 
he was Paul (shepherd), he was Saul (wolf). He was the worst persecutor.625 
Christ makes of a wolf a sheep, and of a sheep a shepherd.626 Paul was 
therefore healed as a hopeful sign: *ut dicant sibi omnes, si Paulus sanatus 
est, ego quare despero?" When physicians arrive in a new place they heal 
those whose illness is the greatest to publicize their skill.627 If the per- 
son is made well, then the healing must be attributed to God, and not to 
the person him or herself. Were the healed person him or herself to take 
the credit for the healing, he/she would become sick again through pride. 
Here Augustine quotes Lk. 18,14, although he makes no mention of the 
tax collector.628 


623 s, 175, 1. From the moment the man Adam sins, humankind is lost (Lk. 19,10). In the 
one man, all of humankind is included. One man - Christ — has come without sin, and 
has saved humankind from sin. The proud Jews, despite being equally sick, thought they 
were in good health. 

s. 175, 2. The sick patient kills the medicus. In spite of this, he continued to be the medi- 
cus throughout the entire process. 

s. 175, 3. He prepared a medicine from his blood for his murderers. This medicine came 
to be because Christ prayed to God to forgive those who put him to death (Lk. 23,24). The 
Lord implemented his death as a treatment. He suffered with patience in order to teach 
us patience. In the resurrection, he demonstrated the reward of patience. 

s. 175, 5. The medicus does not come for those who are well, but for the sick. He comes 
to heal them so that they will not always remain sick. The medicus does not then cherish 
what he finds, but what he wants to make of it. He comes for the sick, but he actually loves 
the healthy more, for he seeks to make those who are sick well. 

624 s. 175, 6. 

625 s 175,7. 

626 s, 175, 8. In his discussion of the conversion of Saul to Paul, Augustine considers 
David to be a pre-figuration of Christ and the Old Testament Saul of the New Testament 
Saul (Paul). 

627 s, 175, 9. "Quomodo ergo ipse Saulus postea Paulus gratulatur se ad Dei peruenisse 
misericordiam, quia primus, hoc est excellens in peccatis inuentus est: et tamen misericor- 
diam consecutus sum, ut in me ostenderet Christus Iesus omnem longanimitatem, propter 
eos qui credituri sunt illi in uitam aeternam [1 Tim. 1,16]: ut dicant sibi omnes, si Paulus 
sanatus est, ego quare despero? Si a tanto medico tam desperatus aeger sanatus est, ego cur 
uulneribus meis illas manus non aptabo? Ad illas manus non festinabo? Vt hoc dicerent 
homines, ideo Saulus factus est ex persecutore apostolus. Quia quo uenit medicus, quaerit 
aliquem ibi desperatum, et ipsum sanat: et si pauperrimum inueniat, tamen desperatum 
inueniat; non ibi quaerit mercedem, sed commendat artem." [PL 38 c. 949/17-28.] 

628 s, 175, 9. "Surge, sanus esto, sanitatem ama, et noli rursus per superbiam de dex- 
tera ire ad sinistram, de ualle ad montem, de humilitate ad tumorem. Cum factus fue- 
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The conclusion regarding Augustine's use of 1 Tim 15- (16) is fairly unam- 
biguous. The verse is used for the most part in the sermon genre and the 
anti-Pelagian writings. It is virtually unmentioned outside the sermons or 
the Pelagian controversy. Within the enarrationes and sermones the verse 
has prominence in clearly anti-Pelagian contexts. It is not absent in the 
sermons outside the Pelagian controversy and prior to it, where 1 Tim. 115 
and especially 1 Tim. 1,16, refer to God's forgiving disposition. Within the 
Pelagian controversy — after 412 — Augustine uses 1 Tim. 15(-16) to express 
the general state of the sinfulness of humanity after Adam's fall. 


4.2 Gal 516-17 


Spiritu ambulate, et concupiscentias carnis ne perfeceritis. Caro enim con- 
cupiscit aduersus spiritum, et spiritus aduersus carnem. Haec enim inuicem, 
aduersantur; ut non ea quae uultis faciatis. 


(ss. 30, 4; 128, 6-11, 13; 151, 2, 3, 4, 6; 156, 10; 163, 2, 6; 163A, 2, 3, 4; 193, 2.) 


4.21 Gal 516-17 

Use of Gal. 516 without immediate reference to Gal. 5,17 is almost exclu- 
sive to the anti-Pelagian writings addressed to Julian of Aeclanum. It 
should be noted from the outset, however, that although Gal. 5,17 is not 
quoted literally in the immediate vicinity, it is always present in the 
broader context and its meaning is invariably associated with that of Gal. 
5,16. In Contra Iulianum (421/422), Augustine rejects Julian’s claim that 
Paul is describing a Jew under the law in Rom. 7,20 when he speaks of 
‘the other law that offers resistance to the spirit.62? Rom. 7,20 does not 
refer to a catechumen for whom the law of sin in the members disappears 
after baptism, someone who - according to Augustine — Julian claims to 
be strong enough after baptism to conquer his or her sinful desires with 
personal self-control. Augustine refers to Paul's letter to the Galatians, 
pointing out that the said Galatians were baptised. The baptised thus 
continue to have sinful desires after baptism. The point of the matter is 
that we should not obey these sinful desires, and this is precisely what 
Paul says in Gal. 516-17. Paul does not say that we should not have these 
sinful desires, only that we should not give in to them (Gal. 517 parallel to 


ris sanus, id est, cum iuste coeperis uiuere, Deo tribue, non tibi. Non enim laudando te, 
saluus factus es; sed contra te pronuntiando. Nam si te laudaueris per superbiam, grauius 
aegrotabis. Omnis enim qui se exaltat, humiliabitur; et qui se humiliat, exaltabitur." 
[PL 38 c. 949/38-50.] 

629 Contra Iulianum 3, 61. 
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Rom. 7,15.20.22 and Rom. 7,612). Perfection consists of no longer having 
such desires, but this is not possible as long as we are in the sinful flesh 
and our body is the body of death. Gal. 5,16 thus aligns itself with Rom. 7,18: 
“perficere autem bonum non inuenio." Augustine concludes that believers 
must struggle against their sinful desires, in spite of the fact that we can- 
not bring the good to perfection in this life.630 Gal. 5,16 serves in Contra 
Iulianum opus imperfectum (429/430) to explain the meaning of concupis- 
centia. The concupiscentiae — desires against the spirit — found their way 
into humankind as a result ofthe fall. No one is born without concupiscen- 
tia and it will only disappear when our redemption is complete. The just 
life of the saints does not consist of not having concupiscentia in them, 
but rather of their struggle against it. We need God's help in this struggle. 
It is the same struggle Paul describes in Gal. 517.9?! Augustine repeats 
that the saints also have concupiscentia in them (according to Gal. 5,17).832 
Gal. 5,16 serves as a definition of concupiscentia. Augustine insists that 
Paul did not command us not to have concupiscentia in us, since it is ulti- 
mately unavoidable, but that he exhorted us not to give in to it.533 

The quotation of both verses of Gal. 51617 is to be found primarily in 
De continentia (418/420).99^ In our present life, the blissful state in which 
continentia no longer has to struggle with uitium, has not yet arrived. Gal. 
517 remains applicable throughout this life, in which it is enough not to 
give in to the mala we sense within ourselves, to the malum concupis- 
centiae carnalis, against which the concupiscentia spiritalis does battle.535 
Continentia as mortificari opera carnis (Gal. 516—24) applies to those who 
are under grace. According to Augustine, Paul wants those who are under 
grace to do battle with the flesh.636 All of us have desideria mala and if we 
do not give in to them we will not live a bad life. At the same time, all of 


$30 Contra Iulianum 3, 62. 

$31 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 1, 72. Augustine quotes Cyprian's De oratione 
dominica 16. [CCL 3A pp. 99-100/287-294.] 

$32 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 6, 14. Cf. Cyprian's De oratione dominica 16. [CCL 
3A pp. 99-100/283-291.] The spirit desires divine and heavenly things. 

$33 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 4, 77. 

$34 Speculum 33 (427) provides an overview of prescriptions found in the letter to 
the Galatians including the quotation of Gal. 5116-18. No further commentary is offered, 
however. 

Gal. 516 is also found together with Gal. 517 in Contra Iulianum 3, 62 and Contra 
Iulianum opus imperfectum 1, 72; 6, 14. The references are treated in our discussion of 
Gal. 5,16. 

635 De continentia 5. 

$36 [e continentia 9. 
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us have desideria mala and concupiscentiae peccatorum. If we do not give 
in to them we will commit no evil (perficere malum). Nevertheless, the 
said evil desires ensure that we are unable to achieve perfect goodness 
in this life (perficere bonum). In this mortal life, victory over continentia 
is only partial (Rom. 7,18 and Gal. 5,16). The concupiscentiae remain and 
Paul asks us not to obey them. The flesh (caro) is not bad in itself and it 
was not created bad. It is bad if it acts badly.5?7 Paul compares the flesh 
with the church. Just as the church is subject to Christ, so the flesh should 
be subject to the spirit (Gal. 5,116—17).538 

We already discussed Gal. 516 in the context of Expositio epistulae ad 
Galatas 47 (394/395). Augustine deals with Gal. 5,16 as part of his explana- 
tion of Gal. 518 (“quod si spiritu ducimini, non adhuc estis sub lege"). Sub 
lege means being under the law of sin in this mortal body, when the spirit 
must concupiscit against the flesh. Augustine uses Gal. 5,16 to explain this. 
In his view, no longer being sub lege and walking according to the spirit 
does not mean that the concupiscentiae carnis are no longer with us in this 
life. Paul himself specified: “ne perfeceritis [Gal. 5,16].” Augustine adds: 
"Quippe non eas omnino habere non iam certamen sed certaminis prae- 
mium est, si obtinuerimus uictoriam perseuerando sub gratia. Commutatio 
enim corporis in immortalem statum sola carnis concupiscentias non 
habebit."639 Gal. 5,17 was already discussed in the context of Expositio epis- 
tulae ad Galatas 46 where Augustine explains that he only understands 
the verse to relate to human beings sub lege ante gratiam, and not sub 
gratia. He argues that Gal. 5,16-17 gives expression to our human incapac- 
ity to fulfil the law. The reason for this is the absence of grace.9^? In his 


637 De continentia 20. Augustine explicitly uses Gal. 5,16-17 here to react against Man- 
ichaeism. In De continentia 18, Gal. 516 described the bellum of continentia. Augustine 
observes that Gal. 5,16 reveals the error of the Manicheans, who claim that there are two 
natures in conflict with one another. Augustine argues that body and spirit are both good 
because they were created so by God. In De continentia 22, Augustine observes that the 
flesh in itself is not bad since Paul, for example, calls upon married couples to love one 
another as they love their own flesh (Eph. 5,25-29). Paul also insists that no one hates their 
own flesh (Eph. 5,29). Manicheans only read Gal. 5,17; Rom. 7,18 and Rom. 7,23 and claim 
on this basis that the flesh is evil. They forget, however, to read Eph. 5,25; 28; 29, which 
makes it clear that the flesh is not evil in itself. 

$38 De continentia 25. 

$39 Expositio epistulae ad Galatas 47. [CSEL 84 p. 123/13-17.] 

640 Expositio epistulae ad Galatas 46. “Quod autem ait: caro enim concupiscit aduersus 
spiritum, spiritus autem aduersus carnem, haec enim inuicem aduersantur, ut non ea, 
quae uultis, faciatis [Gal. 517], putant hic homines liberum uoluntatis arbitrium negare 
apostolum nos habere nec intellegunt hoc eis dictum, si gratiam fidei susceptam tenere 
nolunt, per quam solam possunt spiritu ambulare et concupiscentias carnis non perficere, 
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evaluation of Expositio epistulae ad Galatas 46-47 in Retractationes 1, 24, 
2 (426/427) he admits that he did not understand Gal. 5,17 at that time as 
also applying to people under grace and no longer under the law. The con- 
cupiscentiae only cease to exist when there is no more corruptibilis caro. 


4.2.2 Gal. 5,17 

Gal. 5,17 is already present in Augustine prior to the Pelagian controversy. 
He writes in De libero arbitrio 3, 51 (391-395) that people make certain 
mistakes that cannot be attributed to personal sin. They are nevertheless 
punishment for original sin. In other words, they stem from the humanity's 
first condemnation to death. The errors in question are rooted in ignorance 
("per ignorantiam") (1 Tim. 1,13; Ps. 24,7) and necessity (“[...] necessitate 
facta: ubi uult homo recte facere et non potest [...]”)$# (Rom. 7418-19; 
Gal. 517). In his Confessiones (397/401), Augustine applies Gal. 5,17 to him- 
self, and more precisely to his own sinfulness. He sensed two different 
wills at work in him, the old will of the flesh and the new spiritual will. 
Using Gal. 5,17 he describes a moment in his conversion process in which 
he already identified himself more in what he approved of in himself than 
in what he rejected in himself, but that he was still unable to take the con- 
crete step to conversion. Augustine describes the struggle against his old 
habits — which are now more belligerent than before — and states that he is 
not yet able to move from the law of the flesh to the law of the spirit.9*? In 
De diuersis quaestionibus octoginta tribus 70 (388/396) Augustine provides 
an explanation of 1 Cor. 15,54-56. Mors in this biblical verse means the 
carnalis consuetudo that offers resistence to the good will by taking plea- 


si ergo nolunt eam tenere, non poterunt ea, quae uolunt, facere. Volunt enim operari opera 
iustitiae, quae sunt in lege, sed uincuntur concupiscentia carnis, quam sequendo deserunt 
gratiam fidei." [CSEL 84 p. 120/17—28.] 

641 De libero arbitrio 3, 51. [CSEL 74 p. 131/122-123.] 

642 Confessiones 8, 11. "Sic intellegebam me ipso experimento id quod legeram, quo- 
modo caro concupisceret aduersus spiritum et spiritus aduersus carnem [Gal. 5,17], ego 
quidem in utroque, sed magis ego in eo, quod in me approbabam, quam in eo, quod in 
me improbabam. Ibi enim magis iam non ego, quia ex magna parte id patiebar inuitus 
quam faciebam uolens. Sed tamen consuetudo aduersus me pugnacior ex me facta erat, 
quoniam uolens quo nollem perueneram. Et quis iure contradiceret, cum peccantem 
iusta poena sequeretur? Et non erat iam illa excusatio, qua uideri mihi solebam propterea 
me nondum contempto saeculo seruire tibi, quia incerta mihi esset perceptio ueritatis: 
iam enim et ipsa certa erat. Ego autem adhuc terra obligatus militare tibi recusabam et 
impedimentis omnibus sic timebam expediri, quemadmodum impediri timendum est." 
[CCL 27 p 120/20-32.] 

Cf. Confessiones 10, 33. Everyone wants to be happy. Happiness is life in God. We some- 
times forget this because of the inner struggle alluded to in Gal. 547. 
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sure (delectatio) in the enjoyment (frui) of temporalia. He also observes 
this contentio (angel of death) in Gal. 5,17. In other words, the sanctificatio 
perfecta consists in subjecting the carnalis appetitus to the spiritus. This 
can only be done with the help of God. Augustine does not state, however, 
whether this is possible in our present existence or can only be achieved 
in the hereafter. Adnotationes in Iob 39 (399) quotes Rom. 6,12; 7,22 and 
Gal. 517 in relation to Job 39,1. Augustine understands the latter verse as 
symbolic of the struggle raging within the human person.9^3 

The first book of Ad Simplicianum (396/398) deals with the letter to 
the Romans. Augustine admits that the liberum uoluntatis arbitrium exists 
and that it has an important role to play. He immediately asks himself, 
however, what it can realize in those who are ‘sold to sin’ (Rom. 7,14; 
Gal. 5,17). He writes that we are required to live according to iustitia, with 
the promise of eternal life in the hereafter. No one can live in iustitia and 
do good, however, unless he or she is first justified by faith. Once the gift 
of the Spirit is given, we can only do what is good with the help of cari- 
tas. This caritas draws us and inspires us.9^^ In De doctrina christiana 1, 
25 (book 1: 396), Augustine warns that those who are excessively ascetic 
do not understand Gal. 5,17. The verse is not about ignoring the body, but 
about controlling fleshly desires and subjecting them to the spirit.6*5 

De utilitate ieiunii (408) reacts against the Manichean interpretation of 
Gal. 517, namely that flesh and spirit are each other's enemy, as if they 
were created by different creators. Augustine uses Eph. 5,29 as interpre- 
tative key at this juncture: no one hates his or her own flesh. Eph. 5,29 
demonstrates that the flesh and the spirit relate to one another as in a 
marriage®*® in which there has to be a hierarchy. The lesser must obey 
the greater. In the case of rebellion — in the relationship between flesh 
and spirit — the ‘rebel’ must be disciplined with affection. This is not a 
question of persecuting an enemy. The refusal to obey the master (God) 
sees to it that the slave of the human person (the flesh) is no longer obe- 
dient.8^7 De Genesi ad litteram (401-415) states that Gal. 5,17 is not only 
about the flesh or the corporeal, but about corporeal desires. Physical 
pleasure comes from the body and the soul. Without the soul we cannot 


643 Adnotationes in Iob 39. 

644 Ad Simplicianum 1, 2, 21. 

645 De doctrina christiana 1, 24. Within the framework of appropriate self-love, Augustine 
uses Eph. 5,29 to point out that no one hates his or her own body. 

946 De utilitate ieiunii 4. 

9^7 De utilitate ieiunii 5. 
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feel pleasure and without the body we cannot experience specifically cor- 
poreal pleasure. Good desires surface when the flesh is obedient to the 
spirit. In this way the spirit concupiscit against the flesh.648 

Gal. 5,17 is to be found on two occasions in Augustine's anti-Donatist 
writings, and with a dual meaning. Reinforcing its arguments with a 
number of scriptural quotations, Contra Epistulam Parmeniani 2, 14 (400) 
states clearly that a priest may lead a very righteous existence, but he can 
never be without fault (Gal. 5,17; 1 Jn. 3,9; 1 Jn. 1,8). To the extent that he is 
reborn in God he does not sin. At the same time, however, he is ex Adam 
and as such - limited by mortality (1 Cor. 15,54) — is not without sin. The 
only priest without sin is Christ. In Contra litteras Petiliani 2,154 (400/403), 
Augustine uses Gal. 5,17 — the struggle between the spirit and the flesh — 
to symbolise the struggle between Catholics and Donatists. Catholics, like 
the spirit, strive for unity.649 

Ample reference to Gal. 5,17 can be found in the anti-Pelagian writings. 
In De natura et gratia (spring 415), Augustine reacts against Pelagius' claim 
that we have not lost our ability to not sin. Augustine argues that this 
can only be said of a person whose nature is unblemished. People who 
have healthy feet are able to walk. But the nature of humanity is wounded 
and in need of a doctor and redeemer, just as a person with a broken 
foot must first be healed before he or she can walk again. According to 
Pelagius, our capacity not to sin is implanted in our nature. Augustine 
responds with reference to Paul who states that he does not do the good 
that he wants to do, but rather the evil he does not want to do (Gal. 5,17; 
Rom. 749). He then asks himself where the capacity not to sin, which 
Pelagius claims is implanted in our nature, can be found in Paul. In short, 
Paul himself states that we cannot not sin.®° Augustine points out that 
Paul also observes the conflict between the flesh and the spirit among the 
baptised, since he wrote Gal. 5,17 to the Galatians and the Galatians were 
certainly baptised (cf. Gal. 3,5). Human beings may have the will not to 
sin, but a natural capacity to do so is absent. Grace is always necessary 
(cf. Rom. 7,24-25).651 


948 De Genesi ad litteram 10, 12, 20-21. Augustine quotes Rom. 7,24 and Rom. 6,12-13. 

Cf. Genesi ad litteram 12, 7, 18. What Paul calls mens, he also calls spiritus (interior homo) 
(Eph. 4,23-24; Col. 310; Rom. 7,25; Gal. 547). 

9^9 Contra litteras Petiliani 2, 154. No one hates his or her own flesh (Eph. 5,29). Never- 
theless, this same flesh is in conflict with the spirit (Gal. 5,17). 

$50 De natura et gratia 58. 

651 De natura et gratia 61. Human nature is created good by God. The wound is brought 
about by ourselves. The conflict between the flesh and the spirit is also a reality for the 
baptised. 
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In response to Caelestius in De perfectione iustitiae (415), Augustine 
quotes Gal. 5,17 to argue that human beings cannot be without sin. Cae- 
lestius argues in his Definitiones that sin is not unavoidable. If sin cannot 
be avoided, he claims, then it is not sin. Augustine responds that sin is 
indeed avoidable, but only if God heals our wounded human nature with 
his grace (Rom. 7,25). Gal. 5,17 testifies to the fact that human nature is 
not in good health, so much so that we do the things we do not want to 
do.952 Caelestius asks himself why people cannot be without sin. It is a 
question of nature or will. If it is because of the will, then it can easily 
be changed by the will. Augustine argues that nature is created good, 
but once it is wounded by the will, the will cannot be healed without 
the grace of God. Concupiscentia is a fact of life and its presence cannot 
be changed by the human will. Gal. 5,17 makes this clear by underlining 
the fact that people do what they do not want to do. We may be capa- 
ble of refusing to give in to concupiscentia, refusing to let it dominate 
us (Rom. 6,12), but it remains present in our mortal body.95? Augustine 
admits to Caelestius that there are indeed passages in the scriptures that 
command us to be without sin. He adds, however, that this is not the 
question. There is no doubt that such a command exists, but whether it 
can be fulfilled in this body of death is a different matter. Gal. 5,17 and 
Rom. 7,24-25 argue that this is completely impossible without the grace 
of Christ.654 

De nuptiis et concupiscentia (419/421) specifically states that marriage 
between two believers transforms the desires of the flesh, as described in 
Gal. 5,17, into a righteous activity. Married people intend to conceive chil- 
dren who will be reborn in baptism. According to Augustine, this inten- 
tion is in contrast to unbelievers, whose sexuality is not geared towards 


De natura et gratia 67. Augustine quotes Gal. 5,17 as evidence of the presence of conflict 
between the flesh and the spirit among the baptised. According to Augustine, Gal. 518 
(“quodsi spiritu ducimini, non adhuc estis sub lege") testifies to the fact that the present 
situation is a mixed one. In so far as we are guided by the Spirit, we find pleasure in the 
law of God. In so far as we have another law in our members, we live in fear under 
the law like slaves. 

652 De perfectione iustitiae 1. Cf. De anima et eius origine 4, 36 (419/420). 

De anima et eius origine 4, 36-37 deals with the way Scripture speaks of spiritus. Spiritus 
stands for the soul in its entirety. "Hunc autem spiritum etiam mentem uidetur appellare, 
cum dicit: mente seruio legi Dei, carne autem legi peccati [Rom. 7,25]. Nam ipsa senten- 
tia est: et caro concupiscit aduersus spiritum, spiritus autem aduersus carnem [Gal. 5,17], 
[...].” [CSEL 60 p. 414/7-1.] 

$53 De perfectione iustitiae 12. 

654 De perfectione iustitiae 17. 
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the conception of children who will be baptised.555 Augustine observes in 
broader terms that the law of sin imprisons the flesh (Rom. 7,23) such that 
it has desires — fleshly desires unrelated to the structure of the body - 
that run counter to the spirit (Gal. 517). The law of sin does not reign in 
the members, however, if we do not give in to such desires.556 

De correptione et gratia 29 (426—427) states that Adam also had grace, 
although not the same as the grace of the saints. He did not need to be lib- 
erated from evil (Mt. 6,13). He did not need to be purified of sin (personal 
and original) by the blood of Christ. He also did not need to be helped in 
the struggle against concupiscentia (Rom. 7,23-25; Gal. 5,17). “Gratia Dei 
per Iesum Christum Dominum nostrum [Rom. 7,23-25], quoniam in eis 
[sancti] caro concupiscit aduersus spiritum et spiritus aduersus carnem 
[Gal. 5,17], atque in tali certamine laborantes ac periclitantes dari sibi pug- 
nandi uincendique uirtutem per Christi gratiam poscunt. Ille uero nulla 
tali rixa a se ipso aduersus se ipsum tentatus atque turbatus, in illo beati- 
tudinis loco sua secum pace fruebatur."657 

Augustine reacts in Contra Iulianum 3, 50 (421/422) against Julian's claim 
that he is able to fight concupiscentia with his own self control and that 
concupiscentia is something good. Evidence that concupiscentia cannot 
be good is clearly to be found in Gal. 517. Gal. 5,17 is frequently cited in 
Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum (429/430), where it serves for the most 
part as a definition of concupiscentia together with 1 Jn. 2115-1659 and 
Rom. 718,99? as an indication of the struggle raging within us. Augustine 


$55 De nuptiis et concupiscentia 1, 5. 

The context of this paragraph is the natural good of marriage, namely procreation 
and not sexual desire as such. “Eo modo ergo et illam concupiscentiam carnis, qua caro 
concupiscit aduersus spiritum [Gal. 5,17], in usum iustitiae conuertunt fidelium nuptiae." 
[CSEL 42 p. 215/16-18.] 

$56 De nuptiis et concupiscentia 1, 35. 

De nuptiis et concupiscentia 1, 33-34. The broader context here is an explanation of 
Rom. 7-8. The law in the members, the concupiscentia of the flesh, opposes the law 
of the spirit. 

657 De correptione et gratia 29. [CSEL 92 p. 1/12-18.] 

$58 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 3, 170. 

Augustine is happy to agree with the Manicheans in the sense that the concupiscentia 
of the flesh is evil. He differs from the Manicheans, however, when he insists that sin and 
sinful desire are the consequences of our own guilt and will, which needs to be healed. 
The Manicheans claim that sins come from a bad substance (co-eternal with God). In their 
opinion, therefore, sins need not be healed by simply taken away. 

$59 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 3, 178. 

Augustine points to the difference between the Catholic and the Manichean inter- 
pretation of the cause of this struggle. According to Ambrose, it is to be found in the 
transgression of the first human person. According to the Manicheans it is to be ascribed 
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underlines the difference between this definition and Manichean dualism. 
He argues that Julian's description of concupiscentia as given by God so 
that the genders would feel attraction to one another with a view to procre- 
ation is in fact Manichean. "Concupiscentiam carnis, quam malam docet 
esse scriptura diuina, per illam quippe caro concupiscit aduersus spiritum 
[Gal. 5,17]; uos autem adiuuantes Manicheos Deo coaeternae genti tribuere 
tenebrarum, dum non uultis eam pertinere ad originale peccatum et in 
Dei paradiso audetis insuper collocare, euidentissimis documentis et diui- 
nae auctoritatis et sobriae rationis ostendimus."696? Augustine insists that 
his own interpretation of concupiscentia is not Manichean. Gal. 517 does 
not imply that there are two natures, good and bad, which are perpetually 
at war with one another, as the Manicheans claim. He follows Ambrose 
in this regard. Instead of there being a struggle between two natures, he 
argues that nature was initially good, but was wounded by the sin of the 
first human.96! Nature, originally created good by God, was wounded by 
original sin and the chain of sins that followed. It is for this reason that 
we are in need of a redeemer, who first redeems by forgiving all our sins, 
and continues to redeem by healing our human weaknesses. The apostle 
Paul addressed Gal. 5,17 to those who were already baptised and who had 
received the Holy Spirit.$62 Augustine adds that human beings only have 
the freedom not to sin if the said freedom is restored once again by God's 
grace. It is evident from Rom. 7,15; 18 and Gal. 517 that this freedom has 
not yet been restored.96? Sin is the will that desires that which righteous- 
ness forbids. This definition applies in the first instance and par excellence 
to the first sin of Adam. As a consequence of this first sin, the words of 
Gal. 5,17 can also be applied to all believers. As a consequence of the fall, 
they too do not do what they want to do.564 

Within the corpus of the epistulae, Gal. 517 is to be found in the anti- 
Pelagian letters. Epistula 177, 16 (416)995 responds to the question whether 
it is possible for believers to be without sin after baptism. Grace brings 


to the mingling of two co-eternal natures, one good, one bad. Augustine alludes here to 
Ambrose's Expositio Euangelii secundum Lucam 7, 141. [CCL 14 p. 263/1521-1540.] 

$60 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 3, 212. [CSEL 85/1 p. 504/5-1.] 

$61 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 6, 6. Ambrose, Expositio Euangelii secundum 
Lucam 7, 141. [CCL 14 p. 263/1521-1523.] 

662 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 6, 8. 

$63 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 6, n. 

664 Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 6, 17. 

665 Letter from Aurelius of Carthage, Alypius of Thagaste, Evodius of Uzalis, Possidius 
of Calama and Augustine to Innocent. See chapter 2 (faith) and chapter 4 (prayer). 
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about a situation in which we are without sin. This does not happen in 
the present life, in which the flesh has desires opposed to the desires of 
the spirit (allusion to Gal. 517 without quoting it), but only in the life to 
come (1 Cor. 15,54-56). Gal. 5,17 functions here in addition to Mt. 6,12 as 
an argument for human sinfulness. Epistula 186, 40 (April-August 417)666 
points to our need for God's grace while we await God's redemption. 
Interior conflict continues in this life (quote from Gal. 5,17 and allusion 
to Rom. 7,23). 

In the sermones, Gal. 5,17 primarily gives expression to the idea of con- 
flict. Sermo 25, 4 (410-412)96" argues that a war (bellum) always rages in 
good and righteous human beings, namely the flesh against the spirit and 
the spirit against the flesh.668 Two sermons link Gal. 517 with Mt. 6,10. 
Sermo 56, 8 (412)56° explains Mt. 6,10c “on earth as in heaven" on the basis 
of Gal. 517 and Rom. 7,25. According to Augustine, 'earth' symbolizes the 
flesh and ‘heaven’ the spirit. In other words, Mt. 6,10a-b is an exhortation 
to do God's will in both the flesh and the spirit, so that no desideria car- 
nalia will remain that are in conflict with the mens. When we serve God 
with the spirit, but the law of sin with the flesh (Rom. 7,25), God's will 
is only implemented in heaven and not on earth. Only when the flesh 
concurs with the spirit and death is defeated (1 Cor. 15,54), when fleshly 
desires are no more, only then is the situation of Gal. 5,17 resolved, the war 
ended and every form of lust transformed into love. Then there is noth- 
ing more in us to be resisted. Then there is nothing more to be tamed. It 
is precisely for this harmony that we pray Mt. 6,10, and the same is true 
for those who are more spiritual and those who are more fleshly. Sermo 
58, 4 (circa 414)°”° provides a similar explanation of Mt. 6,10. To pray that 
God's will be done in us is to pray that he will make us good, in terms of 
both caro and mens. He does this by establishing harmony between caro 


$66 Letter from Alypius and Augustine to Paulinus of Nola, warning against Pelagius. 
See chapter 2 (faith) and chapter 4 (prayer). 

$67 Rebillard: winter 410—412, Gryson: winter 411-412, Hill: 410. 

$68 s, 25, 1 distinguishes between the grace of the Old Testament (namely of the 
prophets) and of the New Testament (namely of the Lord). “Gustate et uidete quam 
suauis est Dominus [Ps. 33,9]. Gratia eius significata est nomine lactis et mellis. Dulcis 
et nutritoria est. Haec autem gratia in uetere testamento figurata, in nouo reuelata." 
[CCL 41 p. 335/21-24.] 

s. 25, 2. According to Paul, the law understood carnaliter, as among the Jews, only creates 
slaves. Understood spiritaliter the law is the gospel. The worship of God in the New Testa- 
ment should be focused on the new inheritance (heriditas), passing over the earthly. 

$69 Rebillard: a week before Faster 410—412, Gryson: 412. See chapter 4 (prayer). 

$70 Rebillard: 412-416, Gryson: a week before Easter 414, Hill: 410—412. See chapter 4 
(prayer). 
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and spiritus. In more concrete terms, ‘in heaven’ stands for Rom. 7,22, for 
finding pleasure in the law of God with the spirit. This desire is fulfilled 
on earth when — according to Gal. 517 - the flesh no longer concupiscit 
against the spirit. When the spirit concupiscit against the flesh, God's will 
is already fulfilled in heaven, but not yet on earth. Such perfect harmony, 
however, is not for this world. Furthermore, 'heaven' stands for the church 
and 'earth' for unbelievers and the enemies of the church. As such, Mt. 
6,10 is a prayer for everyone to become believers. 

Sermo 242, u (date?)9" reflects during Eastertide on the resurrection of 
the body on the basis of Gal. 517 and Rom. 7,23. After the resurrection, 
our bodies are referred to as 'spiritual'. This is not because they are exclu- 
sively spiritus and no longer body. We also refer to our bodies as 'animal' 
although they are not only anima but also body. Our risen body is referred 
to as spiritual because there is nothing in it that is in conflict (Gal. 5,17; 
Rom. 7,23) with the spiritus. 

Sermo 53A, 12 (date?)97? reflects on the eight beatitudes and is a run- 
ning commentary on Mt. 5,2-10. Augustine discusses Mt. 5,9: "beati paci- 
fici, quoniam filii Dei uocabuntur."97? In order to help bring about peace 
between other people we must first be at peace with ourselves. A daily 
struggle is being waged inside each of us, a struggle expressed by Paul 
in Gal. 517 and Rom. 7,22—23. It is a struggle between the higher and the 
lower, between mens and sapientia against libido and concupiscentia. The 
higher part, the melius, is the part in which the imago Dei is to be found, 
i.e. the mens, intelligentia, fides, spes and caritas. The mens can only defeat 
the libido by obeying that which is greater than the mens, namely God. 
“Deus imperat menti, mens carni [...]."97* In paradise, the flesh was not 
yet weakened by sin. "Sed adhuc caro habet infirmitates suas. Non sic erat 
in paradiso: peccato talis facta est, propter peccatum habet discordiae 
contra nos uinculum."675 The one who was without sin came to concord- 
are the soul (anima) with the flesh. Even if we do not give in to these 
desires, the struggle weakens us nevertheless. We are thus never safe in 
this life and always at war. This war ends when we achieve immortality 


(1 Cor. 15,53-55).676 


671 Rebillard: Wednesday after Easter, 405-41, Gryson: Wednesday after Easter, not 
before 4n, Hill: during Eastertide 41. 
672 s, Morin n. Rebillard: 405-411, Gryson: 405-411, Hill: 405-420. 
$73 s, 53 A, 12. [MA1 p. 633/29.] 
674 s, 53 A, 12. [MA1 p. 633/18.] 
$75 s, 53 À, 12. [MA1 p. 633/19-20.] 
s 


676 s, 53A, 12. 
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Gal. 517 does not exhibit a single clearly defined significance in the 
enarrationes as a whole. In the first place, Rom. 24(-25) ("infelix ego 
homo, quis me liberabit de corpore mortis huius [...] gratia Dei per 
Iesum Christum Dominum nostrum") and Gal. 5,17 are linked. Enarratio 
in Psalmum 36, 1, 6 (403)577 offers commentary on Ps. 36,5-6 (darkness 
shall make way for light). In relation to this psalm verse, Rom. 7,24-25 
and Gal. 517 indicate that the iustitia of the human person exists only 
in faith and not yet in reality.’ Enarratio in Psalmum 106, 6 (after 411?)57° 
combines the same scriptural texts. In a moralising context, Rom. 7,24 and 
Gal. 5,17 indicate that God liberates us from sinful desires. Enarratio in 
Psalmum 134, 12 (403-404)89? alludes to God's omnipotence in the context 
of its explanation of Ps. 134,6. God does whatever God wills, in contrast to 
human beings who do not do what they want (Rom. 7,22-25 and Gal. 5,17). 
Enarratio in Psalmum 140, 16 (date?)®*! is an exhortation to control one's 
own flesh explained by the apostle Paul in Gal. 517. The flesh rebels like 
an unruly wife and both need to be punished and disciplined. Peace is 
not achieved by distancing ourselves from the body, but when the body 
is transformed by God from mortality into immortality. Our task in this 
life is to become masters of our own bodies, since our bodies cannot be 
completely transformed during this mortal life. Enarratio in Psalmum 143 
(406)682 uses Gal. 5,17 to explain the struggle raging in each of us. The 
inner war being waged in every Christian is the struggle not to give in to 
the desires of the flesh. To warrant the crown of victory we must call upon 
the help of the creator.$88 The fleshly desires of those who subject them- 
selves to God will be subjected to that person with God's help (Gal. 518). 
Since our own powers inevitably fall short, the helper, the Spirit, offers 
assistance.584 


677 Müller: -, Wundt: autumn 401, Monceaux: autumn 403, Zarb: October/November 
403, Hombert: end September 403, Rondet: 401-405, Boulding: 403. 

678 Augustine continues in Enarratio in Psalmum 36, 1, 7 that it is God who grants 
iustitia. 

$79 Müller: —, Zarb: 411-412, Rondet: 415 or later. 

$80 Müller: —, Zarb: second half 411-412, La Bonnardiére: 408-41, Hombert: 403-404. 

$8! Müller: not before 403, Zarb: 414-415, Rondet: 415, La Bonnardière: before 4u. 

Enarratio in Psalmum 140, 15. Inner struggle continues to exist within us in this life 
(Rom. 7,22-25). Only God can calm this struggle. 

Enarratio in Psalmum 140, 16 quotes 1 Cor. 9,26-27; Eph. 5,29; Gal. 517; Rom. 7,24; 
Rom. 8,23. 1 Cor. 15,53. No one hates his or her own flesh (Eph. 5,29), just as no husband 
hates his wife. 

$82 Müller: —, Zarb: 28-30/12/412, Rondet: 414/415, Hombert: 406. 

$83 Enarratio in Psalmum 143, 5. 

684 Fnarratio in Psalmum 143, 6. Gal. 517-2 and Rom. 8,10-11. 
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In In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 41 (414),585 Augustine preaches that 
we are charged as human beings not to commit serious sins. If we succeed, 
we are on the road to freedom. This is not complete freedom, however, 
only a partial freedom that pertains in this life together with partial slav- 
ery; the struggle alluded to in Rom. 7,19 and Gal. 517 continues in us. Even 
after baptism we are not without sin in this life.$86 Complete freedom 
only pertains after death, namely in immortality (1 Cor. 15,26; 53-55). In 
this mortal life, however, the struggle described in Gal. 517 continues.687 

Beyond the sermons and the anti-Pelagian writings, Gal. 5,17 is to be 
found after 412 almost exclusively in De ciuitate Dei (415). Augustine uses 
the verse here primarily to underline the concept of struggle.9555 Romu- 
lus and Remus symbolise the struggle within the earthly city, the struggle 
between the wicked. Cain and Abel refer to the struggle between the city 
of God and the human city, the struggle between the good and the bad. 
The good cannot struggle with the good since both are perfect. Those who 
are not yet perfect, however, can struggle against another person in the 
same way as they struggle against themselves. The flesh, after all, is in con- 
flict with the spirit in us, and the spirit with the flesh. The spiritual desire 
of one human being can thus be in conflict with the spiritual desire of 
another and vice versa.$89 God charges Cain not to allow sin to take control 
in his mortal body. Sin, concupiscentia carnalis (Gal. 5,17; Rom. 6,13; 7,17) 
has to be subdued by us. The fleshly part has to be subdued to allow us to 
accept the rule of reason. Just as a man loves his wife, Christians love their 
flesh, i.e. in the sense of the flesh subjected to the spirit (Eph. 5,28sq.).599 
Augustine offers an explanation of the virtue of temperantia, of modera- 
tion. This is the virtue that reigns in fleshly desire and prevents the spirit 


685 Berrouard: 414. 

$86 In Johannis euangelium tractatus 41, 10. 

$87 In Johannis euangelium tractatus 41, 13. 

$88 Cf. De ciuitate Dei 13, 12. Augustine explains the significance of the first death and 
the second. God threatened the first human being with both forms of death if he were to 
disobey this commandment. De ciuitate Dei 13, 15 continues along similar lines. 

$89 De ciuitate Dei 15, 5. "Pugnant ergo inter se mali et mali; item pugnant inter se mali 
et boni: boni uero et boni, si perfecti sunt, inter se pugnare non possunt. Proficientes 
autem nondumque perfecti ita possunt, ut bonus quisque ex ea parte pugnet contra alte- 
rum, qua etiam contra semet ipsum; et in uno quippe homine caro concupiscit aduersus 
spiritum et spiritus aduersus carnem [Gal. 5,17]. Concupiscentia ergo spiritalis contra alte- 
rius potest pugnare carnalem uel concupiscentia carnalis contra alterius spiritalem, sicut 
inter se pugnant boni et mali; uel certe ipsae concupiscentiae carnales inter se duorum 
bonorum, nondum utique perfectorum, sicut inter se pugnant mali et mali, donec eorum, 
qui curantur, ad ultimam uictoriam sanitas perducatur.” [CCL 48 p. 458/36-48.] 

$90 De ciuitate Dei 15, 7. 
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being carried away by it. The struggle does not end in this life. With God's 
help, however, we can reach a situation in this life in which the spirit 
refuses to give victory to the flesh. But, once again, the struggle does not 
end in this life and there is neither victory nor bliss.591 

Augustine almost never makes reference to Gal. 516 on its own. A 
connection is always made with Gal. 517, although the latter enjoys an 
independent existence in his work. Reference to Gal. 516-17 is made 
throughout his writings and is not confined per se to a context of contro- 
versy. During and after the Pelagian controversy, however, the verses in 
question acquire a very specific significance for Augustine, a significance 
that is to be found in anti-Pelagian tractates, letters and sermons in equal 
measure. Even after baptism, believers are confronted with the struggle 
with concupiscentia. Gal. 5,16-17 gives expression to the permanent char- 
acter of human sinfulness during this earthly life. 


4.3 Rom. 612-13 


Non ergo regnet peccatum in uestro mortali corpore ad oboediendum desid- 
eriis eius, neque exhibeatis membra uestra arma iniquitatis peccato. 
(ss. 30, 6; 128, 8, 12; 152, 11; 155, 1-2; 163A, 1-2.) 


In the early writings, Rom. 6,12(-13) is to be found only in the biblical 
commentaries. In De sermone Domini in monte (393/395), for example, 
Augustine offers an explanation of Rev. 6,10, a passage that describes mar- 
tyrs praying for vengeance, while — Augustine observes — Stephen prayed 
that his murderers may be forgiven.59?? According to Augustine, however, 
this does not mean that the martyrs are praying to be avenged in relation 
to their persecutors, but rather that the dominion of sin be destroyed. In 


$9! De ciuitate Dei 19, 4. “[...] qua carnales frenantur libidines, ne in quaeque flagitia 
mentem consentientem trahant? Neque enim nullum est uitium, cum, sicut dicit apos- 
tolus, caro concupiscit aduersus spiritum [Gal. 5,17]; cui uitio contraria uirtus est, cum, 
sicut idem dicit, spiritus concupiscit aduersus carnem. Haec enim, inquit, inuicem aduer- 
santur, ut non ea quae uultis faciatis [Gal. 517]. Quid autem facere uolumus, cum per- 
fici uolumus fine summi boni, nisi ut caro aduersus spiritum non concupiscat, nec sit in 
nobis hoc uitium, contra quod spiritus concupiscat? Quod in hac uita, quamuisuelimus, 
quoniam facere non ualemus, id saltem in adiutorio Dei facimus, ne carni concupiscenti 
aduersus spiritum spiritu succumbente cedamus et ad perpetrandum peccatum nostra 
consensione pertrahamur. Absit ergo ut, quamdiu in hoc bello intestino sumus, iam nos 
beatitudinem, ad quam uincendo uolumus peruenire, adeptos esse credamus. Et quis 
est usque adeo sapiens, ut contra libidines nullum habeat omnino conflictum?" [CCL 48 
pp. 665/76-666/83.] 

$92 De sermone domini in monte 1, 76. 
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Rom. 6,12, the apostle Paul strives to overcome the dominion of sin,9?? a 
dominion that will be defeated through submitting the flesh to the spirit. 
Rom. 6,12 is commented on in Expositio quarundam propositionum ex epis- 
tula Apostoli ad Romanos 13-18 (394/395). This verse alludes to the inner 
struggle that we experience against sin. We are only kept from sin when 
we are fixus in gratia et caritate Dei, but this does not take place in hac uita. 
Grace is needed for this struggle. Moreover, the struggle does not end in 
our mortal body. The impossibility of total peace during this earthly life is 
due to original sin. The original capacity of the first human being's liberum 
arbitrium to achieve this has been lost through sin.99?* According to Adno- 
tationes in Iob 39 (399), Job 39 symbolizes the inner struggle of Rom. 6,12. 
Augustine explains in De Genesi ad litteram 10, 12, 21 (401-415) that Rom. 
6,12-13, together with Rom. 7,24 (and Eph. 2,3), means that as long as we 
are in ‘the body of this death’ (Rom. 7,24), sin cannot be avoided. This is 
the result of punishment for Adam's sin, through which all — before the 
coming of grace — have become children of wrath (Eph. 2,3). All who are 
sub gratia, struggle against this peccatum, not to erase it, but — as long as 
we are mortal — to prevent it gaining control of us. Sin does not reign if we 
do not assent to sinful desires. Paul did not command that there should be 
no sin in the mortal body, but that the believer should not give in to sin. 
The attraction of and temptation to sin, which for this reason Paul calls 
sin, is the result of the disruption of human nature brought about by the 
first human being.695 


693 De sermone domini in monte 1, 77. 

$9^ Expositio quarundam propositionum ex epistula Apostola ad Romanos 13-18: "Non 
ergo regnet peccatum in uestro mortali corpore ad oboediendum desideriis eius [Rom. 
612]. Hinc enim ostendit esse desideria, quibus non oboediendo peccatum in nobis 
regnare non sinimus. Sed quoniam ista desideria de carnis mortalitate nascuntur, quae 
trahimus ex primo peccato primi hominis, unde carnaliter nascimur, non finientur haec, 
nisi resurrectione corporis immutationem illam, quae nobis promittitur, meruerimus, ubi 
perfecta pax erit, cum in quarto gradu constituemur. Ideo autem perfecta pax, quia nihil 
nobis resistet non resistentibus Deo. Hoc est quod dicit apostolus: corpus quidem mor- 
tuum est propter peccatum, spiritus autem uita est propter iustitiam. Si ergo spiritus eius, 
qui suscitauit lesum a mortuis habitat in uobis: qui suscitauit Iesum Christum a mor- 
tuis, uiuificabit et mortalia corpora uestra per inhabitantem spiritum eius in uobis [Rom. 
6,12]. Liberum ergo arbitrium perfecte fuit in primo homine, in nobis autem ante gratiam 
non est liberum arbitrium, ut non peccemus, sed tantum ut peccare nolimus. Gratia uero 
efficit, ut non tantum uelimus recte facere, sed etiam possimus, non uiribus nostris, sed 
liberatoris auxilio, qui nobis etiam perfectam pacem in resurrectione tribuet, quae pax 
perfecta bonam uoluntatem consequitur. Gloria enim in excelsis Deo et in terra pax homi- 
nibus bonae uoluntatis [Lk. 2,14].” [CSEL 84 pp. 8/3-9/7]. 

$95 Cf De Genesi ad litteram 10, 12, 20. Augustine writes that Gal. 517 is not addressing 
mere physicality in general, but is concerned with physical desires and pleasure. The latter 
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Rom. 6,12 comes to the fore with some degree of frequency in the anti- 
Pelagian writings. In De peccatorum meritis et remissione et de baptismo 
paruulorum 2, 3 (411), Augustine argues that evil remains in us even after 
baptism. This evil is not from nature, because nature was created good by 
God. It comes from the sin into which we have fallen. Through it we have 
lost our own strength, and as a result we do not even heal easily when 
wounded. It is of this evil that the apostle speaks in the words of Rom. 7,18, 
and he commands in Rom. 6,12 that we do not obey this evil. The prayer 
of Mt. 612-13 serves as a remedy when we are unable to successfully 
implement the command of Rom. 6,12 and have given in to the desires 
of concupiscentia.$%6 Later in the text Augustine suggests regarding Rom. 
6,12 that the concupiscentia remains in the baptised. It remains not as 
something that needs to be forgiven, but as something that needs to be 
conquered with the help of grace, something that will be finally destroyed 
through the resurrection of the body. However, from the moment of 
Adam's sin, until the last of his physical descendents, no one can be com- 
pletely free of sin. The only exception to this is the one mediator, who is 
the one saviour of paruuli and adults.6°7 


comes from both body and soul. Without the soul no pleasure can be experienced. Without 
the body no specific physical pleasure can be experienced. Good desires are present when 
the flesh obeys the spirit. In this way the spirit desires (concupiscit) contrary to the flesh. 

$96 De peccatorum meritis et de remissione et de baptismo paruulorum 2, 2. Mt. 6,13 indi- 
cates the need for God's help in order to resist temptation. 

De peccatorum meritis et de remissione et de baptismo paruulorum 2, 3. According to 
Augustine, the ‘Pelagians’ indicate correctly that we do not sin if we do not wish to do so. 
They forget, however, that we require the full power of the will in order to avoid sin. This 
will is affected by the fall. Concupiscentia remains in the ‘body of this death.' Guilt disap- 
pears when infantes are baptised. Concupiscentia remains present, however, as something 
against which we must continue to fight throughout our lives, until death is consumed 
through victory. This is why Mt. 6,12-13 needs to be prayed for the forgiveness of sins and 
in order not to be led into temptation. If we give in through an unlawful twist of the will to 
the longings that arise from the concupiscentia of the flesh, we pray Mt. 6,12a in order to be 
healed of this wound and find the remedy available through the works of misericordia by 
exercising Mt. 642b. In order to avoid giving in to concupiscentia, we pray Mt. 6,13a (—b). 

Cf. De natura et gratia 45 (spring 415). In the context of the sins that we have to fight 
daily, Augustine quotes Rom. 6,12, namely Paul's general prohibition against sin. 

697 De peccatorum meritis et remissione et de baptismo paruulorum 2, 45. 

Cf. De spiritu et littera ad Marcellinum 64 (412). Achieving perfect iustitia in this life is 
impossible. 

Cf. De spiritu et littera ad Marcellinum 65. In this life there is only incomplete righteous- 
ness, which can be compared to the fact that even ¿usti have to pray for the forgiveness of 
their sins. In any case, whatever righteousness these iusti have, this they have received. 

Cf. Contra Iulianum 3, 62 (421/422). In Gal. 516-17 Paul does not say that he does not have 
these desires, but he asks not to give in to them. Gal. 517 parallels Paul's instructions to the 
Romans in Rom. 7,15. Similarly, Gal. 518 is parallel to Rom. 7,15; 20; 22 and Rom. 6,12. 
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Augustine deals with this passage in more detail in De perfectione iusti- 
tiae (415). In Rom. 6,12, Paul demonstrates that what we must do is refuse 
concupiscentia, in spite ofits presence and its dominion in the mortal body. 
The presence of concupiscentia cannot be altered through the will. Once 
damaged through the free will of the first human being, nature can only 
be healed through the grace of God.9?? Augustine expounds on Job 27,6. 
Job says that his heart never reproached him throughout his life. Augus- 
tine understands this to mean that if faith warns us in this life against sin, 
then our heart has indeed nothing with which to reproach us in this life. 
Rom. 6,2 is paraphrased. If we do not give in to sinful desires, they may be 
present in us but they do not reign over us.9?? Augustine rejects the idea 
that there have been others who were without sin in addition to Christ. 
Opponents refer to Rom. 6,12 and say that whoever does not give in to sin, 
can remain without sin, even though concupiscentia remains in the flesh. 
Augustine contradicts this with Mt. 6,12-13 and Jas. 3,2. It is impossible to 
remain without sin."9? A parallel to this is the treatment of the same quo- 
tation in Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 2, 226 (429/430). According to 
Julian, Rom. 6,12 demonstrates that sin is a question of the will acquiesc- 
ing to sin. Whoever does not assent to sin, does not sin. In this way sin can 
thus be avoided. Augustine, on the contrary, writes that concupiscentia, 
even when not given in to, is still present in every believer. Concupiscen- 
tia is called sin because it goes back to the first sin and because everyone 
who assents to it sins. This concupiscentia will no longer exist when we 
have an immortal body. Rom. 6,12 shows precisely that concupiscentia in 
our mortal body is sin in the sense that it is a tendency to sin. Augustine 
emphasizes that Paul in Rom. 6,12 does not ask that there be no sin in our 
mortal body, because concupiscentia is already present as sinful desire. 
Paul does ask, however, that we should refuse to let it reign by not giv- 
ing in to it. Concupiscentia can only be conquered with the help of God's 
grace. This does not take place in the mortal body. 

In De nuptiis et concupiscentia (419/421), Augustine observes that Rom. 
6,12-13 deals with concupiscentia, the law of sin in the members of the 
body. This concupiscentia, which is passed on to our children, is no longer 
sin in those who have been born again, on the condition that they do not 
give in to the desires with which it confronts them. Guilt is forgiven in 


698 De perfectione iustitiae 12. 

699 De perfectione iustitiae 28. Augustine makes an association with Heb. 2,4. Justifica- 
tion comes through faith in the heart. 

700 De perfectione iustitiae 44. 
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those who have been born again. The concupiscentia that remains in those 
who have been born again is called sin because itis a consequence ofsin.701 
Concupiscentia also remains present in those who do not give in to it, 
namely as the evil desires against which we must fight."?? Paul describes 
these evil desires in Rom. 7,20. Rom. 6,13 states that sinners assent to sin in 
their heart and thereafter actively implement this decision in their body.79? 
In Rom. 7,18, Augustine suggests that the good can only be perfected when 
evil desires no longer exist. This is only possible with the help of grace and 
is not possible during this mortal life.704 

Rom. 6,2 appears chronologically throughout the enarrationes and in 
terms of subject matter the same idea of our inner struggle is continually 
expressed. Enarratio in Psalmum 63, 9 (early?) links Ps. 63,6, with sin, 
with iniquitas, and with the inner struggle of every human being.706 Sin 
resides in the body as something that ensures that evil is attractive to us. 
We ourselves must make sure that this sin does not reign in our bodies 
(Rom. 6,12), namely by not giving in to it. Sin will no longer exist when we 
are immortal (an allusion to 1 Cor. 15,54). According to Enarratio in Psal- 
mum 75, 5 (404),”°” Rom. 6,12 means that sinful longings exist. What mat- 
ters is that we no longer give in to them. Sinful longings will only cease 
to exist when our mortal flesh is transformed into a spiritual body. Then 
we will no longer be attracted by earthly pleasures and ambitions and no 
longer distracted from the contemplation of God. Then the thoughts of 
Rom. 8110-11 will be true. Enarratio in Psalmum 35, 6 (412)?°8 is in keeping 
with this. The inner struggle of Rom. 6,12 does not cease in this mortal life 
(1 Cor. 15,53—54). A continual tendency toward sinful pleasure remains and 
this struggle can only be halted through grace (Rom. 7,23-25). Enarratio 


70 De nuptiis et concupiscentia 1, 25. 


702 De nuptiis et concupiscentia 1, 30. 

703 De nuptiis et concupiscentia 1, 31. 

70^ De nuptiis et concupiscentia 1, 32. 

705 Müller: feast of martyrs before/around 396, Zarb: Easter 395, Rondet: early? 
408/407? 

706 Cf Enarratio in Psalmum 9, 8 (Müller, La Bonnardière, Rondet: 394/395): Augustine 
comments on Ps. 9,7. In the city of God sin no longer reigns (Rom. 6,12). 

707 Müller: —, Zarb: 411/412, Rondet: 407/408, Hombert: 404. 

The verse is given as a clarification of Ps. 75,4—5, in relation to inner peace. Enarratio in 
Psalmum 75, 4 quotes Rom. 7,24—25 as indicating that the punishment for waging war with 
God is being at war with one's self. 

708 Müller: -, De Veer: 393, Zarb: Lent 412, Rondet: 412-413. 

Augustine offers an explanation of Ps. 35,5 and relates it to inner peace. Enarratio in 
Psalmum 35, 6 quotes Rom. 6,12; 7,23-25 and 1 Cor. 15,53-54. 
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in Psalmum 50, 3 (413) interprets Rom. 6,12, arguing that Paul does not 
command that sin should not exist. He does command, however, that the 
existing sin should not be given in to, nor should it be allowed to reign. Sin 
is present in each of us in the sense that we all experience sinful longing. 
This presence, however, is not equal to the reign of sin. Sin only reigns in 
us if we give in to it. Enarratio in Psalmum n8, 3 (after 419?)”° is an exhor- 
tation not to give in to the temptation of sin and to follow the ways of 
the Lord. On the other hand, it is likewise an exhortation to acknowledge 
that one is not without sin. Every person experiences sinful desires. We 
will only be completely healed of this disease, however, when we become 
immortal in body and soul." In addition to Rom. 7,25, Rom. 7,7 (Ex. 20,17) 
and Rom. 7,18, the theme that sinful longing is present in us and that we 
are charged not to give in to it is also to be found — within the sermon 
genre — in In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 41, 12 (414).72 

Rom. 6,12(-13) appears only very sporadically in non-controversial writ- 
ings after 412. It serves in the first instance as a warning against sin. In De 
trinitate 46 (414-415), Augustine suggests that Christ, through his bodily 
death, destroys our spiritual death. The cross destroys the body of sin if we 
cease to submit the members of our body to sin. De ciuitate Dei 15, 7 (415) 
is an exhortation to make sin, the concupiscentia carnalis (Gal. 517; Rom. 
6,13; 7,17), subservient to us. Our fleshly part must be subjugated in order to 
accept the dominion of reason.” In De continentia 8 (418/420), Augustine 
alludes to the duty of fighting against concupiscentia. We are charged with 
fighting against the concupiscentia peccati in this mortal life. Augustine 
quotes the whole of Rom. 6,12-14 and Rom. 812-4 in this context.7!+ 


709 Müller: —, Zarb: June 411, Rondet: 41, Hombert: July 15 413. 

The context is David's adultery. Augustine refers to David as a warning example. If even 
the great David was subject to sin, how much more must we be in danger. 

70 Müller: -, Kannengiesser/La Bonnardière: 419 at the earliest, probably around/after 
422. 

7! The difference between concupiscentia and individual (conscious) sin is explained in 
the context of Ps. 18,3 with reference to the combination of1 Jn. 3,4 and 1]n. 1,8. By making 
a distinction between concupiscentia and personal sin, it is possible to assert, according 
to Augustine, that the saints sin yet still follow the way of the Lord. Rom. 76-17 demon- 
strates the meaning of concupiscentia. This sin is present. What is important is not com- 
plying with it (Rom. 62-13), but rather controlling the members of one's own body so as 
not to obey the desires of sin. 

72 Berrouard: 414. 

713 The broader context of De ciuitate Dei is God's command to Cain not to allow sin to 
reign in his mortal body. Augustine says that loving one's own body should take place in 
the same way as loving one's wife, namely in an attitude of submission (Eph. 5,28). 

714 Cf. Contra mendacium 18 (420). The ends do not justify the means. In this context 
Augustine condemns, for example, the idea that a man should commit adultery with a 
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In conclusion, the use of Rom. 6,12(—13) is parallel to that of 1 Tim. 
1,15(-16). Rom. 6,12(-13) appears almost exclusively in the sermon genre 
(sermones and enarrationes) and in the anti-Pelagian writings. Further- 
more, this is only the case for the anti-Pelagian sermones and not for 
the sermones outside this controversy. In the context of this usage, the 
understanding of the subject matter is likewise identical in almost every 
instance: the expression of the ongoing sinfulness of humankind. Sin is 
giving in to concupiscentia and we can never be without concupiscentia or 
sin in this life. Subsequent to the Pelagian controversy, Augustine situates 
this human sinfulness explicitly within the context of original sin: Adam's 
sin, which is transferred from one generation to another. 


4.4 1Jn. 1,8-9 


Si dixerimus quia peccatum non habemus, nos ipsos seducimus, et ueritas in 
nobis non est. Si autem confessi fuerimus peccata nostra, fidelis est et iustus, 
qui dimittat nobis peccata, et mundet nos ab omni iniquitate. 

(ss. 114, 3-53 158, 4; 159, 1; 163, 9; 181, 1, 4, 8; 351, 6.) 


1 Jn. 1,8(-9) seldom occurs in Augustine’s early writings. De sancta uir- 
ginitate 49 (401) applies 1 Jn. 1,8-9 to uirgines. Virgins also have to confess 
their sins in a humble way. Virgins who do this are ueraces. As such, and 
according to Rev. 14,4-5, they do not have any lie on their lips. Conse- 
quently they will never claim to be without sin. The same author of the 
book of Revelation, John, also wrote 1 Jn. 1,8-10. This citation is valid for 
all Christians, amongst whom are virgins. 

1 Jn. 1,8 has a place in Augustine's anti-Donatist oeuvre. In Contra Epis- 
tulam Parmeniani 2, 14 (400), he indicates that Christ is the only priest 
without fault or error. A human being can live in a very just way (ius- 
tissime uiuere), but it is absurd to contend that a human being can live 
without any uitium (Gal. 5,17; 1 Jn. 1,8; 3,9). In Contra litteras Petiliani 2, 


Priscillianistic woman in order to discover the secrets of this sect. This would be a case 
similar to those described in Rom. 6,13, namely surrendering the members of one's body 
to sin. 

Cf. Speculum 30 (427). This is a summary of the rules found in the epistle to the Romans, 
but without any further explanation. 

75 Contra Epistulam Parmeniani 2, 14. "Qui autem rectissime sapiunt, intellegunt quem- 
libet hominum, quamuis iam pro consortio societatis humanae non absurde dici possit 
iustissime uiuere, non posse tamen esse sine aliquo uitio, quamdiu caro concupiscit aduer- 
sus spiritum, spiritus autem aduersus carnem [Gal. 5,17], et: qui natus est ex Deo non peccat 
[1 Jn. 3,9], et: si dixerimus quia peccatum non habemus, nos ipsos seducimus et ueritas in 
nobis non est [1 Jn. 1,8]. Quamuis enim, in quantum ex Deo nati sumus, non peccemus, 
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241 (400/403), Augustine opposes the proud assertion of Petilianus, who 
claims to be without sin. Augustine asks the rhetorical question: “tu ius- 
tior Iohanne euangelista qui ait: sí dixerimus quia peccatum non habemus, 
nos ipsos decipimus et ueritas in nobis non est [1 Jn. 1,8]?”; “are you more 
righteous than John the Evangelist who says: ifwe say that we have no sin, 
we are deceiving ourselves and the truth is not in us [1 Jn. 1,8]?"76 Augustine 
observes in Ad Cresconium 2, 33 (405-406) that if the Donatists only want 
to be baptised by sinless ministers, they will — according to 1 Jn. 1,8 — find 
no one to baptise them. 

Augustine quotes 1 Jn. 1,8 frequently in his anti-Pelagian writings. In 
De peccatorum meritis et remissione et de baptismo paruulorum (au), he 
explains that 1 Jn. 3,9 (“qui natus est ex Deo, non peccat"; “no one who is 
born of God sins”)”” and 1 Jn. 18 are not contradictory. The former pro- 
poses that human beings should actually live without sin and the latter 
states that no one is actually without sin. The examples of Noah, Daniel 
and Job illustrate this reality. Despite the fact that they are just, they are 
not without sin.718 Augustine locates these three figures in a list of Old 
Testament iusti, a list Pelagius uses to prove the possibility of sinlessness. 
Augustine replies that they were indeed iusti, but certainly not sinless.” 
They were persons living on earth who were just, great, courageous, pru- 
dent, chaste, patient, devout, merciful, and they bore in an even-tempered 
way the temporalia mala omnia having iustitia in mind. Augustine does 
not intend to deny this, but stresses at the same time that one should not 
forget 1 Jn. 1,8 and Ps. 143,2. The iusti are not without sin. Moreover, none of 


inest tamen adhuc etiam quod ex Adam sumus, quia nondum est absorta mors in uictoriam 
[1 Cor. 15,54], quod etiam in corporum resurrectione promittitur, ut omni modo beati et 
immaculati et incorrupti simus qui iam secundum fidem filii Dei sumus, sed secundum 
speciem nondum apparuit quod erimus [1 Jn. 3,2]." [CSEL 51 pp. 58/22-59/9.] "All who are 
really wise, understand that it is not stupid to say that a man, regarding his fellowship in 
human society, can live in a very just way, but not that he is able to be without any vice, 
since the flesh sets its desire against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh [Gal. 5,17], 
and whoever is born of God does not sin [1 Jn. 3,9], and if we say that we have no sin, we are 
deceiving ourselves and the truth is not in us [1 Jn. 18]. However, in as far as we are born 
of God, we do not sin; however it remains in us what we are from Adam, since death is 
not yet swallowed up by victory [1 Cor. 15,54], what is promised in the resurrection of the 
bodies, so that we would be in all ways happy, purified and incorrupted, we, who are 
according to faith already children of God, but regarding vision what we will be is not yet 
revealed [1 Jn. 3,2]." 

716 Contra litteras Petiliani 2, 241. [CSEL 52 p. 156/11214.] 

77 De peccatorum meritis 2, 12. [CSEL 60 p. 83/10.] 

78 De peccatorum meritis 2, 12. 

79 De peccatorum meritis 2, 12-21. 
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them was so insane as to think that they had no need of the Lord's Prayer 
for the forgiveness of their own sins.7?? Equally, De spiritu et littera ad 
Marcellinum 65 (412) emphasises the imperfect justice (righteousness) of 
humanity in this life. For this reason, iusti pray for the forgiveness of their 
sins. Justi are also not without sins in this life (Mt. 6,12; Ps. 143,2; 1 Jn. 1,8; 
1Kgs. 8,46; Eccl. 7,21). In the last analysis, Augustine concludes, any form of 
justice (righteousness) they may have enjoyed was in fact received. 

De natura et gratia (spring 415) quotes 1 Jn. 1,8 frequently. Augustine 
observes that Pelagius admits that the Scriptures nowhere explicitly 
affirm that human beings can live without sin. Pelagius adds that the mere 
absence of a confirmation in the Scriptures is not sufficient to conclude 
that this thesis is without proper grounds. Augustine agrees with Pelagius' 
reasoning. The absence of a literal confirmation does indeed not allow 
one to draw conclusions. However, Augustine observes in concreto that 
Scripture, besides the absence of this theory, does not contain concrete 
examples of sinless persons. Scripture nowhere mentions that anybody, 
except Christ, was without sin. Augustine then examines scriptural cita- 
tions considered by Pelagius as supporting his thesis. He shows that 1 Jn. 
3,9 (“omnis qui natus est ex Deo non peccat et non potest peccare, quia 
semen eius in ipso manet”; “no one who is born of God practices sin and 
he cannot sin, because his seed abides in him") does not imply that we are 
no longer capable of sinning (after baptism). The verse stipulates that we 
are not allowed to sin. In other words, 1 Jn. 3,9 is not descriptive, but nor- 
mative. Augustine also remarks that the same apostle wrote the words of1 
Jn. 1,8, a verse that makes very clear that we cannot be nor remain without 
sin.’! He refers then to the fact that ‘some’ label the claim of sinlessness 
as being pride. Here Augustine supports Pelagius, however, in the sense 
that if the latter's claim were true, this would indeed not be pride. Humil- 
ity should not be linked with falsehood and truth with pride. Augustine 
argues therefore that when the apostle wrote 1 Jn. 1,8, he was also telling 
the truth. This is especially true since the apostle himself stresses that the 
truth does not reside in people claiming to be without sin.7?? Augustine 
then offers a list of the Old and New Testament iusti affirmed by Pelagius, 
arguing that all of them would have admitted the content of 1 Jn. 1,8. This 


720 De peccatorum meritis 2, 18. 
74 De natura et gratia 15. 
722 De natura et gratia 38. 
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is humility and truth at the same time.77? Augustine indicates that when 
Hilary of Poitiers wrote that some people, such as Job, have reached com- 
plete justice in this life,”?4 this does not imply that there are people who 
can live without sin. Augustine quotes other passages from Hilary that 
illustrate his belief that nobody can be without sin.”?5 Augustine observes, 
moreover, that 1 Jn. 1,8 makes every discussion on this topic redundant.726 
1 Jn. 1,8 functions as an argument against Caelestius in De perfectione 
iustitiae hominis (415). Ps. u5 (116),2 is quoted against the Pelagians. This 
verse states that every human being is a liar and thus a sinner. Caelestius 
quotes Num. 24,3 and Job 1,1;”2” Job 17,8; Sir. 15,8 and Rev. 14,577? against 
this Psalm verse, to show that not (all) people are liars. Augustine reacts 
with Eph. 5,8 and 1 Cor. 1,31, and explains that Ps. u5 (116),2; Sir. 15,8 and 
Rev. 14,5 mean that every human being as such is a liar, but true by God's 
grace. He observes that when human beings are described in these pas- 
sages as being true and not liars, this is precisely because the passages 
in question do not claim that human beings are without sin (1 Jn. 1,8).72° 
Caelestius also quotes 1 Jn. 18 and assembles a selection of biblical texts 
that seem to assert the opposite (e.g. 1 Jn. 2,1; 3,2-3; 3,5-6; 3,9; 5,18). Augus- 
tine replies that these texts should be read with Rom. 5,12 and 1 Jn. 1,8 
as their point of departure. Since Adam, no one has lived without sin. 
Since Adam, we are all born in infirmitas and in this infirmitas we are not 
without sin.7?° Augustine concludes his book with an overview of all his 
arguments, amongst which that of 1 Jn. 1,8 figures prominently. Whoever 
contends that people exist(ed) who, after having received the forgiveness 
of sins, lead (led) a life completely free from sin, contradicts 1 Jn. 18.7?! 
In De gestis Pelagii (416-417) Augustine shows how Pelagius reformu- 
lates two assertions and refuses to condemn them because, according to 


723 De natura et gratia 42. Pelagius writes that Mary was without sin. Augustine does 
not want to affirm or deny this statement. He says that he cannot know what richness of 
grace Mary received. It is possible she received the grace by which she could completely 
conquer sin, since she also earned the grace to bear Christ (who was without sin). Augus- 
tine adds that he does not want to discuss this matter out of respect for the Lord. 

7^ De natura et gratia 72. Hilary, In Matthaeum commentarius 4, 7. [PL 9 c. 933/13-16.] 

75 De natura et gratia 73. Hilary, Tractatus super Psalmos, In Psalmum 118, 15, 10. [CSEL 
22 p. 493/2-13.] 

76 De natura et gratia 73. 

7" De perfectione iustitiae hominis 29. 

728 De perfectione iustitiae hominis 30. 

729 De perfectione iustitiae hominis 30. 

730 De perfectione iustitiae hominis 39. 

731 De perfectione iustitiae hominis 44. 
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Augustine, they were actually his own. He observes that Pelagius weakens 
his claim of sinlessness by asserting that it is only possible with the help 
of God's grace. Furthermore, Pelagius rebukes the claim of Caelestius that 
there were people who lived without sin before the coming of Christ. Pela- 
gius opts for a different formulation. Before the coming of Christ, some 
people lived a holy and just life. Augustine agrees, but adds that one has 
to distinguish a 'sinless' from a ‘holy and ‘just’ life. Nobody is without sin 
(1 Jn. 1,8). Many people lead a holy and just life in the present as well, but 
at the same time they do not lie when they pray Mt. 6,12 for the forgive- 
ness of their sins.7# Augustine rebukes Pelagius for holding, in line with 
the Donatists, that the church on earth is spotless, sine macula et ruga 
(cf. Eph. 5,27), because the church would thus — in Augustine's interpreta- 
tion of Pelagius — only consist of people without sin. 1 Jn. 1,8 and Mt. 6,12 
indicate, however, that the members of the church are not without sin. 
They humbly confess Jn. 1,8 and pray Mt. 6,12. This would not have been 
necessary if they were without sin.755 

Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum (421) uses1]n. 1,8 to repeatedly react 
against the thesis of impeccantia. Manicheans contend that souls are evil 
by virtue of their being mixed with an evil nature. Pelagius, by contrast, 
proposes that the just soul does not have any sin, not even in this earthly 
life. The Catholic church, rebuking Manichaeism, holds that sin is not a 
nature, but a defect. Furthermore, and contrary to the Pelagian claims, 1 
Jn. 18 illustrates that nobody is without sin.”34 Augustine writes that one 
should not praise holy men and women as if they did not have any sin. 
These saints themselves confessed the content of 1 Jn. 18.735 The iusti in 
the Old Testament were not only iustus compared to criminals, but they 
were iustus helped by the Spirit. Since they still lived in their earthly body, 
however, they were in need of forgiveness of their sins. Living in this 
body, the saints would have answered- ifthis question were asked ofthem - in 


732 De gestis Pelagii 26. 

733 De gestis Pelagii 27. 

734 Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum 2, 2. 

735 Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum 3, 24. Human free will is only capable of sin and 
not of iustitia, unless liberated and helped by God. 

Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum 4, 2. Augustine writes that the saints, according to 
his interpretation of the thinking of the Pelagians, live without sin and do not have to pray 
daily for forgiveness. 

Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum 4, 3. 1 Jn. 1,8 makes clear that the saints too are not 
without sin. 
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complete conformity with 1 Jn. 1,8. Moreover, sinlessness belongs to the 
next life.7?6 Augustine quotes Cyprian to indicate the latter's conviction 
that nobody is completely without sin, even after baptism. We have to 
struggle daily against the vices and we are in daily need of forgiveness. 
Cyprian quotes 1 Jn. 1,8 to illustrate this."?" 

By way of conclusion, Augustine combines 1 Jn. 18 and Mt. 6,12 in 
Contra Iulianum (421/422), as proof against Julian that no one is without 
sin in this mortal body and we are all in daily need of the forgiveness of 
sins./?9 The struggle with concupiscentia spoken of in Gal. 5,17 is a reality 
for each of us, as is attested by 1 Jn. 1,8. The point is to not give in and 
admit defeat.7?? 

1 Jn. 18-9 occurs in three places in Augustine's letters taken as a whole. 
The verse is quoted in the anti-Donatist epistula 185 (417), addressed to 
the tribune Bonifatius and dealing with the punishment of the Donatists. 
Augustine offers an explanation of Eph. 5,26-27. Baptism forgives all sins, 
provided it is administered within the church. In this life, in which our 
mortal body weighs down the soul (Wis. 9,15), it would be meaningless 
for the church to pray Mt. 6,12 if the church were sinless. It is precisely 
because nobody is without sin (1 Jn. 18—9) after baptism, in which all past 
sins are forgiven, that the church prays Mt. 6,12. However, it makes no 
sense for a non-baptised person to pray for forgiveness."^? Baptism only 
brings justification for the members of the body of Christ, i.e. the church. 
Insofar as we are born in God and live from faith, we are just (1 Jn. 3,9). 
Insofar as we are mortal, we are sinful. “Nunc ergo, in quantum uiget in 
nobis, quod ex Deo nati sumus ex fide uiuentes, iusti sumus; in quan- 
tum autem reliquias mortalitatis ex Adam trahimus, sine peccato non 
sumus."7*! For this reason, 1 Jn. 1,8 is likewise true.”4? Augustine also quotes 


736 Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum 4, 18. 

737 Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum 4, 27. Augustine quotes De oratione Dominica 
22. [CCL3A p. 104/244.] 

738 Contra Iulianum 3, 48; 4, 29. 

733 Contra Iulianum 5, 27. 

740 Epistula 185, 39. 

"4 Epistula 185, 40. [CSEL 57 p. 35/12-15.] 

"Now, therefore, insofar as our having been born of God and our living from faith is hav- 
ing its effect upon us, we are righteous, but, insofar as we carry with us the remnants of the 
mortality derived from Adam, we are not without sin." English translation from: B. Ramsey 
(ed.), R. Teske (trans., notes), Letters 156—201, II, 3 (The Works of Saint Augustine, A Transla- 
tion for the 21st Century; II, 3) Hyde Park, NY, New City Press, 2004, p. 201. 

742 Epistula 185, 40. 

Cf. Epistula 153, 8 (413/414, addressed to Macedonius on episcopal intercession in favour 
of condemned people): “[...] qui hanc uitam nostram quantacumque laude cumulemus, 
eam sine peccato esse non dicimus [...]." [CSEL 44 p. 404/8-9.] “For, no matter how much 
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1Jn. 18 in two anti-Pelagian epistulae. In Epistula 157, 2 (414-415), addressed 
to Hilary (who asked Augustine questions on Pelagian doctrine), Augus- 
tine writes that the words of the apostle in 1 Jn. 1,8, the prayer of Mt. 
6,12 that the Lord himself taught, and the fact that Daniel prayed for the 
forgiveness of his own sins (Dn. 9,20; combined with the remark of Ez. 
28,3 that no one is wiser than Daniel) indicate that nobody in this life 
can be without sin. Addressed to Jerome, Epistula 167, 10 (415) contends 
that Scripture shows that no one is without sin. 1 Jn. 1,8 and Js. 3,2 are 
used in a parallel way to explain Js. 2,10 (*quicumque autem totam legem 
seruauerit, offendat autem in uno, factus est omnium reus"; “for whoever 
keeps the whole law and yet stumbles in one point, he has become guilty 
of all”), namely indicating that human beings sin in many ways and 
transgress the law. 

1 Jn. 1,8 occurs (chronologically) throughout the enarrationes and espe- 
cially in reference to human sinfulness."^* Enarratio in Psalmum 84, 14 
(400—405)7^5 explains Ps. 84,12: “orta est ueritas de terra”; “the truth springs 
forth from the earth”.746 Augustine explains this verse as an appeal to the 
confessio of sins, referring to the confession of the publican in Lk. 1813-14. 
The truth of this Psalm verse is associated with the truth of 1 Jn. 1,8. Truth 
lies in the confession of one's own sinfulness. In Enarratio in Psalmum 
88, 2, 3 (411?),”47 Augustine states that it lies outside his own capacity to 
discuss the different kinds of sins and iniquitates. He observes neverthe- 
less that it is sufficient to be aware that no one can claim to be without 
sin (1 Jn. 1,8).“8 Enarratio in Psalmum 38, 14 (412)"49 combines 1 Jn. 1,8 


praise we have accumulated for this life of ours, we do not say that it is free from sin." 
English translation from: B. Ramsey (ed.), R. Teske (trans., notes), Letters 100—155, II, 2 (The 
Works of Saint Augustine, A Translation for the 21st Century; II, 2) Hyde Park, NY, New 
City Press, 2003, p. 394. 

Augustine discusses the different roles of accuser (plaintiff), defender (advocate), judge 
and intercessor, and emphasises that all have to remember that they are sinners in need 
of God's misericordia. 

743 Epistula 167, 10. [CSEL 44 pp. 597/19-598/1.] 

744 1 Jn. 19 only occurs in Enarratio in Psalmum 84, 14; 118, 2, 1, and always in combina- 
tion with 1 Jn. 18. 

745 Zarb: 411 February, Rondet: after 410, Hombert: 400-405 (winter 403?). 

746 Enarratio in Psalmum 84, 14. [CCL 39 p. n7/416-417.] 

747 Zarb: second half of 411 — beginning of 412, Rondet: autumn 4u, La Bonnardière: 
399-41, Perler/Maier: September 4n. 

74$ Augustine comments on Ps. 88,31-35, dealing with sin, punishment and misericor- 
dia. The fact that Christ grants misericordia does not imply that we are free to sin without 
restraint. 

739 Perler/Maier: 416 (or shortly before), Hombert: December 412, Boulding: probably 
September 416. 
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and Mt. 6,2. In this life one can only be perfect by knowing that one can- 
not be perfect. In the series of sermons on Psalm n8 (after 419),79? this 
verse is given a clearly anti-Pelagian explanation. Augustine comments on 
verse 3: "non enim qui operantur iniquitatem, in uiis eius ambulauerunt"; 
“they also do no unrighteousness; they walk in his ways".7*! At first sight 
this verse seems to suggest that all who do not transgress the law and 
walk according to the ways of the Lord can be spotless (*iam esse posse 
immaculatos”)’>* and free from sin even in this life. 1 Jn. 18, however, 
remains Augustine's point of departure. Even when we obey the law of 
the Lord and search for him with our whole heart, we are still not sinless 
in this life according to 1 Jn. 18. He ends his sermon with the observation 
that this topic is too complex to discuss at that moment, postponing it to 
the following day??? when he continues his explanation of Ps. 18,3. All 
saints confess the content of 1 Jn. 1,8. This does not imply that they do 
not walk in the ways of the Lord, break God's law or sin (equating the sin 
from 1 Jn. 1,8 with the iniquitas of Ps. 118,3 via 1 Jn. 3,4: *peccatum iniquitas 
est^; sin is iniquity [lawlessness]"). Nor does it imply that they are with- 
out sin, though it cannot be doubted that they walk in the ways of the 
Lord. 1 Jn. 1,8 warns against arrogance and pride, and advises Christians 
not to claim to be without sin. The sequel to this verse, namely 1 Jn. 1,9, 
reveals that whoever humbly confesses his or her sins, is forgiven by the 
Lord and cleansed of iniquitas. Saints thus confess their sins, not out of 
false humility, but in order to be forgiven, precisely because they are truly 
sinful./5^ Augustine concludes his explanation of Ps. 18,3 with the help of 
1 Jn. 3,4; 1 Jn. 1,8; Rom. 716-17 and Rom. 6,12-13. He demonstrates the dif- 
ference between concupiscentia and deliberate sin via Rom. 7,16-17 and 
Rom. 6,2-13. The sinfulness of concupiscentia is called sin in the sense 
that it can cause sin. The saints also have this concupiscentia, and for this 
reason they are never without sin. However, the saints do not have delib- 
erate sin, and as such they do not break God's law.755 

1 Jn. 1,8 can also be found in other places within the homiletic genre. 
In Iohannis euangelium tractatus 41, 9 (414), for example, explains that 
human freedom during this earthly life is restricted to not committing 


750 Kannengiesser/La Bonnardière: at the earliest 419, probably around/after 422. 


731 Enarratio in Psalmum n8, 1, 3. [CCL 40 p. 1668/21—22.] 
792 Enarratio in Psalmum n8, 1, 3. [CCL 40 p. 1668/24.] 
753 Enarratio in Psalmum n8, 1, 3. 

754 Enarratio in Psalmum n8, 2, 1. 

755 Enarratio in Psalmum n8, 3, 1. 
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serious sins. Committing sin is unavoidable. Moreover, those who are 
worthy to be called just in this life are not without sins, as 1 Jn. 1,8 (cf. Job 
14,4-5 LXX) makes clear. The scriptural quotation occurs with frequency 
in In epistulam Iohannis ad Parthos (406/407). 1 Jn. 1,8 means that all who 
confess sin have the truth in themselves. That truth is light. Earthly life, 
however, is not illuminated by perfection. We still have sin in us, but 
confessing our sins we take the first steps towards enlightenment. As 
long as we live in the flesh, we cannot avoid sins, at least not small sins.796 
Augustine asks how 1 Jn. 18 (‘everybody is a sinner) can be combined 
with 1 Jn. 3,8-9 (‘all who have been born of God do not sin’).7571 Jn. 3,8-9 
does not imply that 1 Jn. 1,8 only applies to previous sins, which disappear 
from the moment we are reborn in God. John himself - who certainly was 
already reborn in God (and moreover was the beloved disciple) — wrote 
1 Jn. 48.758 The fact that those who are reborn can no longer sin accord- 
ing to 1 Jn. 3,9, only indicates that they no longer commit a specific sin. 
Someone who is reborn can no longer sin against caritas.”°9 

Outside the anti-Pelagian corpus 1 Jn. 1,8 also appears after 412, espe- 
cially to underline the sinful condition of humankind. Augustine writes 
in De ciuitate Dei (415) that the saints are conscious that they are not 
without sin in this mortal life. This makes them sad.79? Immortality and 
perfection are not for this world, since we are never without sin."9! The 
church of the time to come will be completely purified (Mal. 3,3-4), in 
contrast to the contemporary church (1 Jn. 18)."€? The latter is also the 
message of De continentia 25 (418/420). The need to persevere in the bat- 
tle between continentia and concupiscentia only implies that the church, 
like the individual believer, is not yet perfect. For this reason, the church 
is not without spot or stain and must pray daily for the forgiveness of 
sins (Mt. 6,12). The latter also applies to the ‘spirituals’. They also have to 
pray for forgiveness, since no one is without sin (1 Jn. 1,8). Contra menda- 
cium 40 (420) connects Jn. 1,8 and Ps. 15,1. Ps. 15,1 declares that every 
human being is a liar. Since lying is a sin, the conclusion is thus that 


756 In epistulam Iohannis ad Parthos 1, 6. 

797 [n epistulam Iohannis ad Parthos 4, 12. The discussion of 1 Jn. 3,8-9 comes at the 
end of this tractatus. Augustine announces that he will deal with this difficult topic the 
following day, namely in In epistulam Iohannis ad Parthos 5, 1; 3; 7. 

758 [n epistulam Iohannis ad Parthos 5, 1. 

759 In epistulam Iohannis ad Parthos 5, 3; 7; 6, 5. 

760 De ciuitate Dei 14, 9. 

"61 De ciuitate Dei 20, 17. 

762 De ciuitate Dei 20, 25. 
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every human being is a sinner (1 Jn. 18). Enchiridion 64 (421/422) discusses 
the role of faith in the forgiveness of sins. After baptism, no one is without 
sin. In this mortal life we are always struggling with death. Despite being 
led by the Spirit (Rom. 8,14), we are dragged down by our mortal body 
and we sin. There are, however, several gradations of sin. Not every sin is 
a crime. In this way it can be said about the saints that there is no crime 
in their lives, and that they are at the same time — according to 1 Jn. 1,8 — 
not without sins. More concretely, Augustine exhorts husbands in De 
adulterinis coniugis 2, 14 (419/420)/9? not to kill their adulterous wives in 
order to wed another woman. These men have to remember that nobody 
is without sin. 1]n. 1,8 is here combined with Jn. 8,7 (“qui sine peccato est, 
prior in illam lapidem iaciat"; “he who is without sin among you, let him 
be the first to throw a stone at her"). 

In the sermones ad populum, 1 Jn. 1,8 frequently occurs in relation to 
Mt. 6,12. Sermo 56, 11 (a12)"9^ deals with the necessity of praying Mt. 6,12 
after baptism. The preacher asserts that we are in debt because of our 
sins (Mt. 6,12). All of us are in debt and are thus sinful, as is described 
in 1 Jn. 1,8. The same is true for bishops. Sermo 135 (418)/95 makes pre- 
cisely the same connection between Mt. 6,12766 and 1 Jn. 18-9,797 within 
the context of the man born blind's assertion that God does not listen 
to sinners (Jn. 9,31). Augustine first argues on the basis of the prayer of 
the publican from Lk. 18,13-14 that God does listen to sinners.768 He then 
contends that everyone is sinful and needs to pray for forgiveness by 
using Mt. 6,12. The apostles also had this need, even after the resurrec- 
tion of Christ."? The reassertion that the apostles were not without sin 
is meant to arm people against despair. Even the apostle John (according 
to Jn. 13,23 the most beloved disciple), who rose to great heights to reach 
to the Word (as is clear from Jn. 1,1), admits in 1 Jn. 18-9 that he is not 
without sin.770 Sermo 21, 3 (before 410),7! a Lenten exhortation to con- 
cordia fratrum, warns the faithful community that no one can pass over 


763 Augustine quotes 1 Jn. 19 in Speculum (427) as an exhortation to confess one's 
own sin (in a fidelis manner). Augustine does not mention original sin at this juncture, 
however. 

"6^ Rebillard: a week before Easter 410—412, Gryson: 412. 

765 Rebillard: not before 418, Gryson: 418, Hill: 417-418. 

766 s. 135, 7. 

767 s, 135, 8. 

768 s, 195, 6. 

769 s. 135, 7. 
770 s. 195, 8. 
7^ Rebillard: Lent before 410, Gryson: Lent before 410. 
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Mt. 6,12 in the Lord's Prayer, since no one is without sin (1]n. 1,8). In sermo 
213, 6 (before 411,77 Augustine addresses catechumens. Without explic- 
itly referring to Mt. 6,12, he stresses the necessity of confessing sins and 
being forgiven. This is a necessity for everyone since no one is without sin 
(1 Jn. 1,8-9).778 1 Jn. 1,8-9 is quoted in a totally different context in sermo 
301, 2 (417) on the feast of the Maccabean martyrs."/* Augustine compares 
the seven Maccabean brothers (2 Macc. 71-41) with the three young men 
from Daniel 3 who came unharmed out of the flames. By staying alive, 
these three converted the king. When they confessed the Lord and did not 
burn, the Lord was present. When the seven also confessed, but did burn, 
the Lord was also present. The three and the seven were equally iustus, 
equally prepared to confess their sins. They were iustus precisely because 
they were prepared to the same degree to confess their sins (1 Jn. 18-9). 
Characteristic of the iusti is that they confess their sins, contrary to the 
superbi who defend their own merits.7* 


772 s, Guelf. 1. Rebillard: two weeks before Easter 411, Gryson: two weeks before Easter 4u. 

773 s, 213, 6 advises the confession of Christ as saluator, in order that he not be feared 
as iudex. All who believe him, obey his commandments and love him. Then no one will 
be afraid when he comes to judge. He who will be our iudex, is now our aduocatus, who 
prays and intercedes (interpellare) for us. No one is without sin. One has to confess one's 
sins in order to be forgiven. 

s. 213, 9. Without the forgiveness of sins, the church would have no hope for future lib- 
eration. Baptism erases all sins of the past. Just as the Egyptians only followed the Israelites 
as far as the Red Sea, past sins only pursue a person to the baptismal font. We continue to 
live on this earth, however, and thus cannot be without sin. For this reason, the forgiveness 
of sins is not restricted to cleansing by holy baptism, but also includes the Lord's Prayer. 
This daily prayer is like a daily baptism. "Sed quoniam uiuituri sumus in isto saeculo, ubi 
quis non uiuit sine peccato, ideo remissio peccatorum non est in sola ablutione sacri bap- 
tismatis, sed etiam in oratione dominica et cottidiana, quam post octo dies accepturi estis. 
In illa inuenietis quasi cottidianum baptismum uestrum; ut agatis Deo gratias, qui donauit 
hoc munus ecclesiae suae, quod confitemur in symbolo: ut cum dixerimus 'sanctam eccle- 
siam’, adiungamus 'remissionem peccatorum’.” [MA 1 pp. 448-449/27-4.] "But since we 
are going to go on living in this world, where nobody can live without sin, for that reason 
the forgiveness of sins is not confined only to the washing clean of sacred baptism, but is 
also to be had in the Lord's prayer which is also a daily prayer, and which you are going to 
receive in eight days' time. In it you will find, as it were, your daily baptism. So you must 
thank God for having granted his church this gift, which we confess in the creed; so that 
when we say in the holy church, we join onto it in the forgiveness of sins.” English translation 
from: J. E. Rotelle (ed.), E. Hill (trans., notes), Sermons III/6 (184-2297), On the Liturgical 
Seasons, (The Works of Saint Augustine, A translation for the 21st Century; III/6), New City 
Press, New Rochelle/New York 1993, p. 146. 

774 Rebillard: August 1 close to 417, Gryson: feast of the Maccabean martyrs 01/08/417. 

7/5 s, 301, 2. 
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Sermo go (410)776 quotes 1 Jn. 18-9 in reaction against the Donatists. 
Augustine explains that both good and bad are invited to the banquet in 
the parable (Mt. 22,10). Actually, all people are bad in one way or another, 
even the apostles.””” More particularly, and according to 1 Jn. 18-9, the 
same people are at one and the same time bad — because they commit 
sins — and good - because they confess these sins.778 What distinguishes 
the good from the bad is not the altar, nor fasting, nor performing of 
miracula. Such things are also performed by the bad.77° The distinction, 
elaborating on the imagery of the parable, is the wedding robe. The wed- 
ding robe stands for pure caritas. Augustine notes that there are two 
tendencies in us, namely caritas and cupiditas. The caritas in us has to 
grow, in order that the cupiditas might disappear. In this life the cupiditas 
will never be completely erased (1 Jn. 1,8).78° In an anti-Donatist reaction, 
Augustine quotes 1 Jn. 1,8 in sermo 198, 55 (date?)."?! The Donatists put 
Donatus in the place of Christ. They consider their bishops as mediators. 
They limit the body of Christ to one specific region of the world. Augus- 
tine replies with the example of the apostle John, the beloved disciple, 
who did not see himself as a mediator. According to him, there was only 
one mediator: Christ. Only Christ was without sin, while John admits in 1 
Jn. 1,8 to not being without sin.782 

1 Jn. 18-9 is frequently quoted by Augustine, and not only in the con- 
text of the controversies. His preference for these verses is rooted in the 
Donatist controversy. The culmination point of his use of these verses, 
however, is the Pelagian controversy, in which they constantly feature in 
all his polemical activities of the period, his sermons and letters included. 
Broadly speaking, the verses are an indication of human sinfulness. More 
specifically, this biblical text is a topos against every idea of possible 
sinlessness. 


776 Rebillard: near 410, Gryson: around 410. 


777 s, go, 2. 

778 s, go, 3. 

779 s, go, 5. 

780 s, go, 6. 

781 s, Dolbeau 26. Rebillard: —, Gryson: 01/01/404. 

782 Cf. s. 198, 56. Augustine exhorts his listeners to avoid sinning. He advises them to 
pump out the bilges of sin with good works, to use the remedies of alms, fasting and the 
prayer of Mt. 6,12 against the wounds of daily sin. One has to be ardent and humble in 
performing these good deeds. One should not do them for one's own glory, nor may one 
ascribe them to oneself. 
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5. CONCLUSIONS 


The early sermones 283 and 125, and by extension sermones 72A, 2 and 142, 
demonstrate that sin as a topic already features in Augustine's preaching 
activities from the beginning. It is striking that it is not exclusively pres- 
ent in the general and moralising sense or as a simple pastoral warning 
against sin. In these examples of his early homiletic discourses we encoun- 
ter both harmatological and etiological considerations. Augustine reflects 
on the essence of human sin, its impact on human nature and the result- 
ing absolute necessity of divine grace for human beings. For Kunzelmann, 
the realisation that these subjects were treated in this way was reason 
enough to characterise them (wrongly) as anti-Pelagian. It is also worthy 
of note that a number of fundamental intuitions are already present from 
the outset. The Mosaic law reveals what sin is, namely yielding to concu- 
piscentia (Ex. 20,17; Rom. 7,7) as cupiditas and uoluptas carnis, as love for 
the world. The law, however, is unable to heal such sin and appears to 
be insufficient. Its only function thus is to reveal to us as human beings 
that we are sinners. As a result, we become even greater sinners, namely 
transgressors. In order to fulfil the law, to offer resistance to the uoluptas, 
to be healed, human beings need the Holy Spirit and divine caritas or 
gratia. Augustine insists that neither the law nor free will (after baptism) 
are enough to heal us. Christ the medicus brings healing to our human ail- 
ments. The grace of Christ consists of the suffering he humbly took upon 
himself. The source and essence of sin is superbia, arrogant self-reliance. 
Sin results in an inner conflict (Rom. 7,22-23) and this conflict is a conse- 
quence of the first sin. The resemblance between the early sermo 283 and 
the anti-Pelagian sermones 299 and 335B is more concrete. The meaning 
of human sin and our need of divine grace is located within the frame- 
work of martyr theology. The most significant difference with the later 
treatment is that Augustine's sermo 125 associates this inner struggle — 
Rom. 7 — with Paul as being sub lege. 

Sermones 151-156 (417) present us with an anti-Pelagian exegesis of Rom. 
7,5-8,17. Given the centrality of the seventh and eighth chapters of the let- 
ter of Paul to the Romans for the Pelagian controversy, this collection of 
sermons is of primordial importance for the study of the said controversy 
in general and in particular for the meaning of the preaching therein. All 
the topics typical of (the first phase of) the controversy are treated in 
these sermons: the holiness and insufficiency of the law of Moses, the 
relationship between peccatum and lex, the discordia between spirit and 
flesh, the relationship between Adam and Christ, between the Old and the 
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New Testament. Augustine focuses in particular on the desiderium malum, 
the concupiscentia carnis and cupiditas as a consequence of the peccatum 
originale. This original sin wounded human nature and gave rise to the 
tradux peccati.785 Augustine states time and again that the law is not bad, 
so much so that it sounds like a mantra. In so doing he is reacting against 
the Manichean rejection of the Old Testament lex (ss. 152, 153). The law, 
on the contrary, is precious because it teaches us what sin is, namely 
yielding to concupiscentia. The law thus makes peccator into praeuarica- 
tor. In order to fight this concupiscentia, however, we need grace, since the 
law itself (and certainly our free will) is not enough (ss. 151-156). In line 
with Paul, Augustine makes a more technical distinction between the law 
of misericordia (liberating grace), the Mosaic law (that reveals sin) and the 
law of sin (ongoing concupiscentia) (ss. 152, 155). Although baptism wipes 
out the guilt (iniquitas) of original sin (together with individual sins), the 
concupiscentia that is their consequence remains in us (sub gratia, also 
Paul) as consuetudo and uitium. We sin as human beings by giving in to 
this concupiscentia. Paul did not accede. He was subject to concupiscentia, 
but he did not submit to it (ss. 151, 154). Righteousness, in other words, is 
not the absence of concupiscentia, but engagement in the struggle against 
concupiscentia. Human beings are thus mente spiritalis and carne carnalis 
(s. 154). Given our ongoing sinfulness we have need of grace to help us 
not to yield to concupiscentia (ss. 151, 152, 154, 155). Concupiscentia remains 
in (baptised) men and women as a discordia, as a desiderium carnis, as 
a cum carne conflictus (ss. 152, 154, 155). Augustine locates the source of 
this disturbance in the sin of the first human being, passed on to us, his 
descendents (tradux peccati). As a result, no one (except Christ) is with- 
out sin, including newborn infantes (s. 153), and no one can perficere the 
good (ss. 152, 154). Human sinfulness, in other words, is twofold: inherited 
sinfulness (requiring infantes to be baptised, and remaining after baptism, 
not as culpa but as concupiscentia) and individual sinfulness (by yielding 
to concupiscentia). The consequence of the fall of Adam is human mortal- 
ity (s. 151). Redemption from this corpus mortis is only possible through 
the sacrifice of Christ (ss. 152, 154), who was himself sinless according to 
the flesh of sin (Rom. 8,3; ss. 152, 155). The grace of Christ is central in this 
collection of sermons. Without Christ (as medicus against the malady of 
the superbia, as magister [who stands above the paedagogus of the law], 
as mediator) redemption is impossible. In sermones 151-155, Augustine 


783 Lôssl, ‘Dating Augustine's sermons 151-156,’ xxxii-xlvi. 
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deals with the necessity of grace in the fight against concupiscentia from 
the perspective of the contrast between sinful humanity and the merci- 
ful God. He explores the nature of grace in a more systematic manner in 
sermo 156, explaining that it does not exclude cooperation between human 
beings and God, but likewise cannot be reduced to a merely facilitating 
function. Gratia is a conditio sine qua non in our human endeavour to be 
free and to live a good life. At the beginning of this series of six sermons 
Augustine insists that he is in need of God's help — via the prayers of his 
listeners — to be able to explain the Pauline passages he wants to explore. 
This topos — perhaps also to be understood as captatio beneuolentiae — is 
not found in sermo 154A. When compared with the preceding sermones, 
the latter is more succinct, limiting itself primarily to the inner struggle 
between mens and caro, whereby Christ's help is needed to prevent us 
from acceding to the desideria mala. 

Sermones 174 (411-413) and 176 (413-414) locate the necessity of infant 
baptism within the broader context of human sinfulness in general and 
original sin in particular. Original sin is the reason for the necessity of bap- 
tising paruuli. Baptising paruuli attests to the presence of sin in newborns 
andin every human being. This is brought about by the sin of Adam, which 
is passed on via the external and corporeal aspect of begetting children 
— thus via sexuality. Human sinfulness is also confirmed by the incarna- 
tion. If humanity had not been sinful, Christ would have had no reason to 
come. Augustine's argument here makes us of medicus terminology. Since 
Adam's sin (pride), all humanity is sick and must (humbly) admit to need- 
ing Christ as medicus while likewise admitting that all human merits are 
already Christ's gift. Free will, marked by pride, is not capable of avoiding 
evil without assistance. Humanity thus has a fundamental need of Christ 
as mediator. Christ took on human nature — not human guilt. Accord- 
ing to Augustine, the fact that God was able to convert Saul — the ‘first 
sinner’ — to Paul should encourage sinners not to despair but to believe 
they can be forgiven. 

Paul's conversion is also thematized in sermo 299 (413), which dates 
from roughly the same period as sermones 174 and 176. The sermon does 
not focus on infant baptism, but addresses rather the subject of death 
as a consequence of the fall. To find death repugnant is natural. Death 
itself is not natural, however, but is the punishment rooted in Adam's 
first sin. Had Adam not sinned then he would not have died. Augustine 
reinforces this hypothesis with elements from the broader content of the 
sermo, namely the theme of martyrdom. The greatness of the martyrs lies 
in their defiance of death and this serves to illustrate that our aversion to 
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death is something natural. Death itself is the consequence of the natura 
uitiata and is not natural. Augustine employs the theme of martyrdom 
here for a second line of argument. In the (predominantly anti-Donatist) 
sermons devoted to martyrs — and with the anti-Donatist writings as a 
whole — Augustine emphasises the difference between poena and causa. 
It is not the poena that constitutes martyrdom, but the causa. Augustine 
makes a similar distinction in sermo 299, in this instance between culpa 
and poena. Human nature was created without culpa. Through Adam's 
sin, however, humanity was marked by culpa and it acquired mortality 
as poena. Christ took this poena on himself, although he did not possess 
the culpa, and did so in order to abolish both the culpa and the poena. 
Augustine turns the Pelagian argument based on the example of Elijah 
and Enoch around to create an argument in support of the thesis that 
death is a punishment for the first sin. Within the same broader context 
of the theme of martyrdom we find reference to our natural aversion 
to death in sermo 335B (415-420), which is dated later than sermo 299. 
Augustine explains that death does not constitute a part of our original 
human nature, but is rather a punishment for Adam's sin. In line with 
sermo 299, Augustine points here to the distinction between poena and 
culpa. Within this context of human mortality and sinfulness, Augustine 
addresses the anti-thesis: sinning Adam (death) and sinless Christ (life). 
The consequence of human sinfulness is our absolute need of God's grace 
— which does not, however, exclude human cooperation. 

Sermones 30 (September/October 416), 163 (417) and 170 (from 417) 
— explicitly addressed against every naturae defensor, every contradic- 
tor gratiae — focus in particular on the relationship between lex, pecca- 
tum (originale), Adam and Christ. The law — like our own uires, our own 
liberum arbitrium and our own uoluntas — is insufficient in the struggle 
against concupiscentia, sinful desideria and delectationes. The law reveals 
sin, but does not liberate us from it in this life. It in fact multiplies sin in 
the absence of grace by introducing the category of praeuaricatio. Paul 
illustrates this. According to the law he was sine querela. The law, however, 
is insufficient. Superbia is the root of human sinfulness. Sin is yielding to 
concupiscentia (Rom. 7,7; Ex. 20,17). Concupiscentia, the delectationes, the 
inner struggle spoken of in Rom. 714-15 and Gal. 5116217 are an unavoid- 
able reality. The challenge is to be willing to engage in the struggle and to 
accept that God's help is indispensible therein. All those who find them- 
selves in this corruptibile corpus, are subject to the struggle of Gal. 5116-17, 
even the baptised. Sermo 163A (after 416) is a short sermon that under- 
lines the insufficiency of the human will and the necessity of grace in 
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the struggle against concupiscentia (Gal. 5,6-17). As in sermones 151-156, 
Augustine confesses here his need of God's assistance in explaining Paul. 

It is evident from the preceding chapter that Augustine's thought on 
our ongoing human sinfulness after baptism is not always elaborated with 
the same amount of specificity. At first sight this can lead to confusion. At 
the same time, however, we have observed that the basic scheme, albeit 
on occasion only implicit, is nevertheless always the same. The conse- 
quence of the fall of Adam is a disrupted concupiscentia, whereby the flesh 
covets or craves against the spirit. This original sin is transmitted through 
and as concupiscentia to all human beings and is sin. Whoever is born 
is born with this sin, with the concupiscentia carnis that is original sin. 
Whoever is baptised is liberated from all sin. Concupiscentia continues to 
be present in the baptised, but it is bereft of every guilt, and in the strict 
sense it is no longer sin in itself. Augustine speaks of this now 'guiltless' 
concupiscentia as sin in the broad sense of the concupiscentia carnis as 
consequence of (Adam's) sin (poena peccati) and as occasioning personal 
sin as inclination to sin. When Augustine insists in the broader sense 
that no one - including the baptised — is without sin since we all possess 
concupiscentia, his purpose is to point at the level of theory to human 
sinfulness in general, or in other words to the presence of the inclination 
to sin in all of us. Even after baptism, therefore, we are never free of sin 
since we are marked by the sin of Adam, although as baptised we are not 
answerable for it. As human beings we are existentially bound to the sin 
of Adam and in this sense we can be called 'sinful', even if we ourselves 
do not sin in the personal sense. Augustine points out in this regard that 
Paul was sinful sub gratia in the sense that he was aware of his inner 
struggle with concupiscentia. Augustine chooses not to make a statement 
on whether Paul actually yielded to concupiscentia. Only after our incli- 
nation to sin is actualised — by concrete acquiescence to the concupis- 
centia carnis — do we actually sin. Augustine observes in addition that in 
practical terms human beings cannot be without sin. This is a punitive 
consequence of the first sin of the first human being. The iniquitas of the 
sin of Adam is wiped away by baptism. Ignorantia, difficultas, infirmitas 
and the urge to indulge concupiscentia remain, however, whereby we con- 
tinually (and almost unavoidably) commit sin. Recall in this regard the 
many references in our chapter to prayer in which Augustine insists that 
all people — including bishops and apostles — should pray Mt. 6,12 for the 
forgiveness of their (minor) sins. 

The sermones discussed here illustrate the biblical inspiration and ori- 
entation of Augustine's preaching. Sermones 151-156 as a whole represent 
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a running commentary on Rom. 7,5-8,17, sermo 163 on Gal. 516-21 and 
sermo 170 on Phil. 3,616. Sermo 176 is structured according to the three 
Scripture readings of the day on which it was delivered. Sermo 163A is 
a collection of Pauline quotations on the inner struggle and on human 
sinfulness. There is no need to reiterate the fact that Augustine's anti- 
Pelagian sermones use the Scriptures. We pointed in the present chapter 
to Romans 7-8 in this regard and to four passages in our scriptural analy- 
sis. In addition to these examples, Augustine uses the Psalm reading of 
the day, namely Ps. (18) 19,133, in sermo 30 as an anti-Pelagian lex orandi, 
lex credendi argument. Augustine moulded the liturgical and scriptural 
framework here to fit his anti-Pelagian discourse.79* The sermones thus 
clearly bear witness to a liturgical context and liturgical embeddedness. 
Sermones 299 and 335B, for example, take the feast of a martyr as their 
point of departure. Augustine seizes the opportunity of this liturgical con- 
text and makes substantial use of it in his sermon. As a result, the martyr 
context emerges again and again throughout these sermons. 

The fact that a number of sermones resurfaced in the third and fourth 
part ofthe present chapter that had already been treated — in a sometimes 
limited, sometimes extensive manner — in the three preceding chapters 
of our study serves to illustrate the centrality of the theme of sin in the 
anti-Pelagian sermones. Sermones 71, 137, 158, 159, 183, 250, 260D, 270, 272B, 
333 363 do not have sin as their primary topic. The said theme, rather, is 
dealt with in general terms and sometimes only in passing. All humanity 
is sick, sinful, and in need of the medicus and his grace. This earthly life 
is characterised by sin, which consists of yielding to concupiscentia, and 
doing so out of superbia. More specifically, yet always succinctly, Augus- 
tine also establishes the distinction in these sermones between Adam and 
Christ, points to the insufficiency of the human will and the Mosaic law 


784 “En septembre-octobre 417, à un moment où la victoire de l'orthodoxie sur le Pélagia- 
nisme ne semblait pas encore assurée, saint Augustin a préché une série d'au moins onze 
sermons contre cette hérésie (131, 163, 26, 30, 165, 151-156). Le caractére polémique de ces 
homélies semble avoir influencé la sélection des péricopes qui ont été lues préalablement: 
les lectures dont nous savons avec certitude qu'elles ont précédé les sermons en question, 
appartiennent pour la plupart à l'arsenal des textes bibliques dont Augustin s'est servi 
fréquemment durant la controverse pélagienne (Rom. 7,5-8, 17; Eph. 313-18; Gal. 516-22; 
Ps. 94,6 et 118133; Jn. 6,54—66). En outre, dans le sermon 163, l'évêque d'Hippone a su adap- 
ter au sens antipélagien son interprétation symbolique habituelle de la dédicace solenelle 
de nouvelles basiliques ou chapelles (une interprétation que nous connaissons gráce aux 
sermons 336-337). La liturgie de la Parole dont faisaient partie intégrante les onze textes 
étudiés, semble donc avoir été axée presque exclusivement sur le conflit avec Pélage." 
Partoens, ‘Prédication, orthodoxie et liturgie,’ 51. 
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and to the example of the conversion of Saul to Paul. Sermones 26, 128, 
131, 145, 169, 181, 183, 193, 214, 348A deal explicitly with the anti-Pelagian 
themes of sin and grace, although not always in equal detail. Augustine 
reacts against the Manichean rejection of the Old Testament law and in 
so doing he establishes a threefold distinction between the law of sin, the 
law of Moses and the law of the Spirit. The example of Paul demonstrates 
that the iustitia of the law is not to be identified with the iustitia of God. 
The law does not suffice. Grace is needed against the illicita delectatio. On 
account of Adam's primal sin, all humanity is part of the massa perditionis 
and all human beings have a natura uitiata as a consequence of the loss 
of their original uires. Inner conflict (Gal. 5,116—17) and death are the result of 
the fall. The concupiscentia carnis does not cease after baptism. Baptism 
is the end of the iniquitas, but not the end of the infirmitas. He is clearly 
critical here of the thesis that suggests the possibility of sinlessness. 
He gives priority to divine grace, but does not completely deny human 
responsibility. See, for example, sermo 169 in this regard. 

The study of four significant scriptural pericopes relating to human 
sinfulness confirmed the unique role of the sermones within Augustine's 
anti-Pelagian corpus. 1 Tim. 115-16 is almost exclusively confined to the 
said corpus, occurring particularly in the sermon genre. Broadly speak- 
ing, Augustine uses the pericope to explore three interwoven domains. 
The first of these is human sinfulness. The fact that Christ came to save 
humanity proves that humanity is sinful. The conversion of Paul serves in 
the second instance as an example of the sinfulness of all humanity since 
Adam. Thirdly, Augustine uses the pericope to exhort the Pelagians — and 
by extension all of us — to confess that they are sick and that they need 
the medicus as the first step in the process of healing. Rom. 6,1213 is also 
confined for the most part to the anti-Pelagian writings. The pericope is 
clearly present in the enarrationes and sermones of this period. Augus- 
tine uses the pericope to give expression to the inner struggle in which 
every human being is engaged, although he does not limit himself in this 
regard to the Pelagian controversy. Furthermore, the idea that only God's 
grace can free us from this struggle is also present in his early Bible com- 
mentaries. The passage serves as a refrain, demonstrating that the human 
sinfulness is a fact of life, even after baptism. Since the sin of Adam, sin 
is not only a question of free assent; it is also a reality in the form of con- 
cupiscentia as inclination to sin. The important thing, however, is not to 
yield to this concupiscentia. Rom. 6,12-13, sometimes in combination with 
Mt. 612-13, ranks as a topos for humanity's ongoing sinfulness. 1 Jn. 18-9 
functions in a similar way (in the anti-Donatist and especially) in the anti- 
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Pelagian literature. Sinlessness is impossible during this earthly existence. 
Although this passage is manifestly present in Augustine’ argumentation 
against the Pelagians in his tractates, letters, sermones ad populum and 
enarrationes, it is also clearly evident outside the specific context of the 
Pelagian controversy. For Augustine, 1 Jn. 1,8-9 is an argument in support 
of his claim that humanity after Adam is never without sin as well as 
an argument to underline the claim that even after baptism believers are 
incapable of living a sinless life. Gal. 5,16-17 is quoted prior to and outside 
the framework of the Pelagian controversy. As he himself indicates in his 
Retractationes, however, the text acquired a specific meaning within the 
said controversy, namely that human beings sub gratia are subject to 
the inner conflict resulting from concupiscentia. All the baptised, includ- 
ing Paul and the saints, experience concupiscentia after baptism. His use 
of this pericope in the sermones at the time of the Pelagian controversy 
is in complete agreement with his treatment thereof in the anti-Pelagian 
tractates and letters. For Augustine, these verses underline the ongoing 
sinfulness of humanity. They demonstrate that the inner struggle against 
sin does not end during our earthly existence. 

The study of the theme of sin in the sermones led to the observation 
of a double continuity: chronological and genre-related. The overview of 
Augustine's thought on sin in the first part of the present chapter revealed 
that the theme ofhuman sinfulness and even the notion of original sin were 
present from the earliest writings onwards. More specifically, Augustine 
developed his perspective on the theme in confrontation with Manichean, 
Donatist and Pelagian ideas. In like fashion to his more systematic trac- 
tates, the various sin-related themes are also present within the sermones 
from the outset. Our reading of sermones 72A, 125, 142, and 283 confirmed 
this fact, as did the scriptural comparison in the fourth part of this chap- 
ter. Gal. 5,16-17 is used extensively with the sermones and is not linked to 
a one specific period. As early as De libero arbitrio, Ad Simplicianum and 
the Confessiones, Gal. 5,17 points to a carnalis consuetudo that offers resis- 
tance, to an original sin brought about by Adam. In the polemical context 
of Contra Epistulam Parmeniani, Augustine uses Gal. 5,17, in combination 
with 1 Jn. 18, to point out that humanity stems from Adam and as a con- 
sequence all human beings are both mortal and sinful. 1 Tim. 1,15 and 1 Jn. 
18 appear in the sermones prior to 411/412, signalling the significance of 
the said verses for the Pelagian controversy. La Bonnardiére’s analysis of 
the continuity of the combination Mt. 6,12 and 1 Jn. 1,8 was here confirmed 
on the basis of an in-depth study of the appearances of 1 Jn. 18 in the ser- 
mones. Rom. 6,12 is mutatis mutandis absent from the early enarrationes. 
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The characteristic sin themes of the Pelagian controversy are present in 
the earlier sermones and on occasion very explicitly: the insufficiency of 
the law, the awareness of our natura uitiata, general human sinfulness side 
by side with individual sin, resulting in the human need for God's grace. 
Within this sin context, Augustine reacts in his early writings and sermons 
against Manichean dualism. This same anti-Manichean reflex resurfaces 
in his anti-Pelagian oeuvre, in part as a result of structural similarity — 
Manichaeism and Pelagianism have a shared vision of human nature, 
sin, the law and Christ's grace — and in part because Augustine's ‘Pela- 
gian' opponents argued that his own understanding of peccatum originale 
and concupiscentia were inclined to Manichaeism. Within the sermones 
discussed here, Augustine reacts against the Manichean depreciation of 
the law of Moses (ss. 26, 153, 170), against the conviction that the body is 
intrinsically bad (s. 30, cf. the discussion of Gal. 51617) and against the 
claim that evil has a distinct and independent nature (s. 155). We likewise 
observed that elements from the Donatist controversy also resurfaced in 
Augustine's anti-Pelagian sermones, namely his reaction against the sin- 
lessness hypothesis. This is evident, for example, in his use of 1 Jn. 18-9 
and his reflections on the necessity of baptising paruuli. Bearing all this 
in mind, therefore we can confidently argue that Augustine's ideas on sin 
were already formed in essence prior to the Pelagian controversy. The 
controversy itself, however, brought the said issues even more into the 
foreground. This resulted in a content-related development with respect 
to a number of specific questions, such as the acceptance that Paul was 
also subject sub gratia to concupiscentia. 

The second level of continuity is to be found at the level of content 
between the different genres. Augustine bears witness to the same form 
of thinking, argumentation, usage of Scripture — with a few exceptions 
mentioned here in the conclusion — and to the same content-related 
development in both his tractates and his sermones. Treatment of con- 
tent is completely parallel between the genres. This content-related and 
chronological continuity is confirmed by our study of the scriptural quota- 
tions Gal. 5,16-17 and 1 Jn. 18-9. Both texts are used extensively outside 
the controversy, which is in itself a form of continuity across the genres. 
Within the controversy, the verses acquire a more specific significance — 
focused on the content ofthe controversy — which was nonetheless already 
present in nucleo. This in turn reveals a more specific content-related/ 
chronological continuity. The same double observation also applies to 
the presence and treatment of both scriptural passages in the sermones. 
Rom. 642-13 likewise bears witness to this continuity, albeit to a lesser 
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degree. The text functions primarily in the sermons. It is in fact an anti- 
Pelagian biblical reference for which Augustine exhibits an evident pref- 
erence in the sermones. The specifically anti-Pelagian scriptural approach 
is most apparent in relation to the use of 1 Tim. 115-16, an anti-Pelagian 
argument employed for the most part within the sermons. 

In spite of this dual continuity, there is also a striking difference. In the 
corpus of the anti-Pelagian sermones studied here we did not encounter a 
technical discussion on the relationship between sexuality and concupis- 
centia. This may be related to the sermon genre as such, and Augustine's 
reluctance to explore the different aspects of sexuality in detail in the con- 
text of a sermon, as he himself observes in sermo 151, 8. Nevertheless, he 
does compare concupiscentia, for example with the desire to commit adul- 
tery, warning against such desires without going in to much detail. Traces 
of an explicit thematization of Augustine's conviction that the tradux 
peccati took place via the male semen and sexual concupiscentia were 
likewise absent. The theme in question is implicitly present, however, 
when Augustine preaches about the exceptional conception of Christ, 
something he does with relative frequency (e.g. in ss. 151, 5; 152, 9; 153, 14; 
294, 11; 335B, 1; 348, 2). Beyond the general reference to Christ's sinless- 
ness — Christ was born without libido and concupiscentia — the technical 
dimension that Augustine developed as a response to Julian's accusations 
is not discussed. Adam is anything but absent in the sermones. An early 
example of his presence is sermo 125 and the idea of the tradux mortis 
beginning with Adam. All human beings share in Adam's guilt (s. 151), 
in the corpus mortis (s. 154), in original sin (s. 164). Through Adam we 
are all condemned (s. 155), we are all sick (s. 176), we all belong to the 
massa perditionis (s. 26) and we are all born bad in him (s. 260D). All 
humanity stems from Adam (s. 176). He is the radix (s. 299, with quotation 
of Rom. 5,12), and his sin is the cause of human mortality (ss. 299; 335B; 
348A). Although Adam is present in the sermones, none allude to Augus- 
tine's idea of the seminal presence of humanity in the sinning Adam as 
an argument for original sin. 

The sermones demonstrate the centrality of Augustine's teaching on 
sin. Sin and grace go hand in hand. The sermones mainly illustrate Augus- 
tine's thoughts on sin at the beginning of (ss. 174, 176, 299) and during 
the hot-tempered debate that characterised the first phase (ss. 30, 151-156, 
154A, 163, 163A, 170) of the Pelagian controversy. 
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This study focused on the presence and treatment of the theme of the 
relationship between human freedom and divine grace in Augustine's ser- 
mones ad populum, paying particular attention to the sermones related 
to the period of the Pelagian controversy and the sermones with an anti- 
Pelagian intent. The research question thus emerged as follows: Do differ- 
ent contexts furnish different insights? More specifically, we endeavoured 
to determine whether the theme of grace is present and thematised in the 
sermones in the same manner as it is in the systematic writings related to 
the Pelagian controversy. Does the difference in genre lead to a difference 
in content and/or treatment? In our conclusion, we will offer an evalua- 
tion of the various elements that emerged in response to the following 
question: to what extent do the anti-Pelagian sermones ad populum repre- 
sent a unique locus gratiae within Augustine's oeuvre as a whole. 

In brief, our study resulted in a twofold answer to this question. Firstly, 
the gratia content of the sermones does not differ from that of the sys- 
tematic treatises. Augustine did not adapt the content of his sermones 
on divine grace and the condition humaine to the sermon genre in any 
fundamental way. We observed in addition that Augustine's preaching 
was enormously flexible, that he adapted his homilies to the content he 
set out to deal with, to a specific goal, target group or concrete context. 
The doctrine of grace found in the sermones does not contradict that of 
the treatises. Augustine's ideas on sin during the Pelagian controversy, for 
example, are fully reflected in his sermones from that period. Secondly, 
the thematisation and treatment of this topic differs on occasion. It was 
particularly striking to observe in this context that Augustine's sermones 
rarely thematise the idea that faith and prayer — beginning, growth, perse- 
verance and completion thereof — are essentially gifts of grace. These are 
core elements of Augustine's anti-Pelagian tractates. Augustine does not 
contradict the latter in his sermones, nor does he provide an adapted view 
thereof, rather he chooses to say nothing about the grace dimensions of 
the topics in question or, at least, not to thematise them in any explicit 
way. It was also interesting to observe in this context that the theme of 
infant baptism is touched upon with relative infrequence within the cor- 
pus of the sermons - especially when compared with the importance of 
the said topic in the anti-Pelagian writings — and rarely elaborated on in 
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any detail. This difference in the way in which a topic is treated in the ser- 
mons when compared with the anti-Pelagian tractates can be explained 
by the pastoral-exhortative intent of the sermons and their target groups. 
The goal of a homily is to call the attention of believers to their respon- 
sibility in the active development of a good life. The target group is gen- 
erally mixed (sometimes considerably), a sympathetic congregation of 
believers and not (only) a group of specialised theologians or heterodox 
thinkers in need of persuasion. In addition to differences at the level of 
thematisation, we also observed differences in the use of the Scriptures. 
The latter can be explained on the basis of the scriptural and liturgical 
implantation of the sermons. The sermon genre by definition provides a 
commentary on the scriptural readings assigned to a particular day in the 
liturgical calendar. 

The present study thus provides an innovative insight within the 
context of Augustine studies, namely that the difference in genre — 
sermons compared with systematic and polemical documents and with 
his letters — has no direct repercussions in terms of content, only for the 
specific way in which the said content is treated. In what follows, we will 
examine in more detail the extent to which the treatment and thematisa- 
tion of grace within the sermones differs from or is similar to the doctrine 
of grace as found within Augustine's anti-Pelagian writings. The present 
study teaches us that these points of difference are determined by the bib- 
lical, liturgical, rhetorical and contextual framework of the sermones. Our 
concluding remarks offer an overview of these four components, focusing 
on the way in which they contribute to the uniqueness of the sermones. 
We also note that levels of concurrence exist within each of these four 
components between the sermons and the other genres. A further impor- 
tant result of our research serves to round off our concluding remarks, 
namely that the homilies confirm that the Pelagian controversy did not 
represent a chronological caesura in Augustine's thinking (on grace). On 
the contrary, his thought is continuous, and reflects the gradual evolution 
and elaboration of specific foundational intuitions. 


1 SCRIPTURE 


In the conclusions to each ofthe chapters of the present study we explored 
the significance of the scriptural quotations that were important in the 
anti-Pelagian sermones and within Augustine's writings as a whole. At the 
conclusion of our study, as a whole, the question thus arises whether the 
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use of scriptural quotations reveals anything with respect to the unique 
treatment of the theme of grace within the sermones. In other words, does 
the use of Scripture provide insight into their specific treatment? There is 
no simple answer to this question, however, since our study of the use of 
scriptural quotations in the sermones sometimes reveals the specificity of 
the treatment of grace and sometimes does not. Our research into the use 
of certain scriptural quotations revealed on the one hand (1) a particular 
use of the Scriptures within the anti-Pelagian sermones (and by extension 
the entire sermon genre), while other scriptural quotations appear on the 
other hand to form a bridge (2) between the anti-Pelagian sermones and 
the anti-Pelagian writings, and (3) between the anti-Pelagian sermones and 
other writings and sermons that did not form a part of the controversy. 

(1) (a) We identified five scriptural passages, the use of which was 
particularly characteristic of the collection of anti-Pelagian sermons. 
Jn. 16,8-1, concerning faith, is only employed from the beginning of 
the controversy and rarely appears outside the sermon genre. Although the 
passage in question is not cited exclusively within the anti-Pelagian con- 
text, it is clearly used for anti-Pelagian purposes. Furthermore, beyond the 
four designated locations (ss. 143, 144, In Iohannis evangelium tractatus 
(94—) 95, De peccatorum meritis 2) it is nowhere to be found in the context 
of the specific discussion on the grace status of faith. In the same faith 
context, Eph. 317 appeared to suggest a specific usage of Scripture within 
the sermons in general, broader than the controversy itself. This verse is 
used almost exclusively within the sermones and serves to identify Christ 
and faith in him with one another. Prior to the controversy it represents 
an appeal to be vigilant in faith. After the beginning of the controversy, it 
alludes primarily to faith as a gift of Christ (e.g. in ss. 158, 165, 174). After 
417/418, however, the verse seems to disappear from Augustine's field of 
vision. The theme of prayer appears to stand out within the sermones as 
having its own repertorium of scriptural quotations, limited to the ser- 
mones alone. Lk. 18,1-7 is cited almost exclusively within the anti-Pelagian 
sermones and sermones after 41/412. The verse charges the preacher to 
persevere in prayer, but does not thematise this perseverance as a gift 
of God at this juncture. The combination of Lk. 181 and Mt. 6,9; 6,13 is 
likewise typical of the (anti-Pelagian) sermones. Lk. 1810-14, moreover, 
is used almost exclusively in the anti-Pelagian sermons. For Augustine, the 
comparison of the Pharisee and the tax collector represents a summons 
to genuine prayer unique to the sermones. With respect to the theme of 
peccatum, we observed that the presence of 1 Tim. 115-16 tended for the 
most part to be limited to the anti-Pelagian sermones. The salvific reality 
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of the incarnation testifies to human sinfulness. This insight, together 
with the example of Paul's conversion, is intended to encourage believers 
to confess their sickness, namely their sin. The discourse in which such 
a confession — occasioned by 1 Tim. 115-16 — is considered necessary for 
healing is a characteristic feature of the sermones. 

(1) (b) The unique scriptural treatment of grace within the sermones ad 
populum also became apparent at a second level. Certain scriptural quo- 
tations used with frequency within the anti-Pelagian corpus occur with 
considerably less frequency, and sometimes not at all, in the sermones. 
This is confirmed in particular by our study of the scriptural passages 
used in the context of infant baptism. Infant baptism as such is rarely dis- 
cussed within the sermones. Where it does enter the debate, however, it 
is substantiated on the basis of scriptural passages used by Augustine for 
the most part in his anti-Pelagian treatises, and even more specifically in 
the debate with Julian of Aeclanum. Beyond the writings directed against 
Julian, Mt. 121 only occurs in De peccatorum meritis and sermones 174, 293, 
294. Similarly, Mt. 9,12-13 only appears outside the controversy with Julian 
in De peccatorum meritis and sermones 174, 176, 293, 294. The anti-Pelagian 
(infant baptism) topos Jn. 3,5 thus only occurs in sermo 294. 2 Cor. 13,7 
represents an anti-Pelagian prayer topos that is only employed in sermo 
348A and in no other sermon. The virtual absence of the five aforemen- 
tioned anti-Pelagian scriptural quotations within the sermones signifies 
a second level of uniqueness in the scriptural treatment of the theme of 
grace within the sermones. 

(2) Other scriptural quotations demonstrated agreement between the 
anti-Pelagian sermones and the anti-Pelagian writings. Jn. 3,13, for exam- 
ple, is used sparingly but in a variety of different contexts, only two of 
which are anti-Pelagian: on infant baptism in sermo 294 and De pecca- 
torum meritis. The study of Augustine's use of Jn. 313 and Jn. 3,5 reveals, 
on the one hand, that he rarely treated the theme of the baptismus paru- 
ulorum in his sermones, and illustrates, on the other, the unique character 
of sermo 294, a sermon dedicated entirely to this theme. The fides quota- 
tion from Jn. 6,44 limits itself for the most part to the controversy. Being 
drawn - trahere — to faith in God is brought about by God himself. The 
first context in which we find the verse with this meaning is in the sermon 
genre, namely Jn Iohannis euangelium tractatus 26. It also appears in ser- 
mones 30 and 131 and De gratia Christi, which once again confirms the link 
between the sermons and the treatises. The prayer of Mt. 6,9 and that of 
Mt. 6,13 rarely occur without association with Mt. 6,12 and are infrequent 
as such outwith the Pelagian controversy. Mt. 6,9 is employed for the most 
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part within the anti-Pelagian writings and sermons to indicate human 
impotence. Mt. 613 functions on the whole with the same contexts and 
is used by Augustine to warn his readers/audience that concupiscentia as 
an inclination to sin does not disappear after baptism. God's help is thus 
indispensible in the fight against concupiscentia. This collection of scrip- 
tural quotations demonstrates that Augustine constructed his Scripture 
based arguments against Pelagianism in a similar fashion in both his ser- 
mons and his polemical writings. 

(3) Still other scriptural quotations demonstrated the link between 
Augustine's homilies and his complete oeuvre, namely those passages 
that do not limit themselves to the controversy but nevertheless acquire 
a specific significance within the controversy, in both homilies and non- 
homiletic writings. Jn. 1,21 is referred to with consistency in the context 
of faith, but is not limited to the Pelagian controversy. The verse initially 
served to specify the human duty to believe, but the focus shifted from the 
beginning of the Pelagian controversy to the gift character of faith (with 
the emphasis on ‘dedit’). This took place in the sermones and writings 
within the controversy as well as those unrelated to it. Rom. 117 (Hab. 2,4; 
Gal. 311) and Gal. 516-17 occur with frequency throughout Augustine's 
writings and are used with force within the anti-Pelagian writings. When 
Augustine uses them in his preaching, the sermones in question are gen- 
erally anti-Pelagian. Augustine uses the verses within the controversy to 
indicate that fides is a gift of God. The fides quotation from Rom. 4,5 is 
not used for specifically anti-Pelagian purposes and disappears in fact 
after 416. The anti-Pelagian use of this verse in sermones 160 and 363 is in 
conformity with their use in the anti-Pelagian tractates. Mt. 612 — some- 
times in combination with 1 Jn. 1,8 — appears throughout Augustine's 
writings, in polemical contexts and other totally unrelated writings, and is 
the example par excellence of scriptural correspondence between the dif- 
ferent genres. The quotation is employed in systematic as well as polemi- 
cal texts, in sermons and letters, early and late, addressed to theologically 
educated audiences and to the general public. From the beginning of 
the Pelagian controversy, it comes to signify the permanence of (post- 
baptismal) human sin. This meaning is manifestly present in Augustine's 
preaching activity and beyond it. The same observations also apply to 
1 Jn. 18-9. Augustine explicitly positions these verses against the Pela- 
gians, although the said interpretation of the text is older. For Augustine, 
1 Jn. 1,8-9 represents an anti-Pelagian argument, insisting that the human 
person cannot be without sin, has remained sinful since the fall of Adam, 
and continues to be sinful after baptism. The two scriptural quotations 
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related to sin — Rom. 6,12-13 and Gal. 5,16-17 — confirm this observation. 
Rom. 6,12-13 is not limited to the controversy. The idea of an interior 
struggle and a subsequent need for God's help occurs in the context of 
this quotation prior to the controversy and beyond its boundaries. From 
the beginning of the controversy, however, the interpretation of the text 
becomes more specific. The fact that human beings continue to be sin- 
ful after baptism is due to concupiscentia. This interpretation is present 
in a similar manner within the various genres in which Augustine cam- 
paigned against Pelagianism. Gal. 51617 is broadly present throughout 
Augustine's oeuvre in a similar fashion. The more specific anti-Pelagian 
interpretation — in which the struggle to which Paul refers also takes place 
sub gratia —, is present in the same way in both the sermones and the anti- 
Pelagian writings. 

The question whether a methodical analysis of Augustine's use of Scrip- 
ture can demonstrate the uniqueness of the anti-Pelagian sermones has 
thus received a twofold answer. Groups (2) and (3) of the scriptural quota- 
tions demonstrate that the sermones are far from being an isolated genre 
and that there is a clear and observable kinship at the level of Scripture 
between the sermons and the other genres. The presence ofthe Scripture in 
the sermons does not limit itself to the liturgical readings associated with a 
given celebration. In line with his treatises, our scriptural analysis revealed 
that Augustine used the Scripture as a storehouse of arguments and exam- 
ples. There are scriptural quotations that Augustine uses in the same fash- 
ion in both his sermons and his other writings. Reference was made in this 
regard to Mt. 6,9; 6,12; 6,13; Jn. 1,8-9; 1,21; 3,5; 313; 6,44; Rom. 117; 6112-13; 
Gal. 516-37. Sermo 163A, for example, offers a florilegium of Pauline quo- 
tations on human sinfulness, clearly demonstrating an element of cross- 
genre continuity. Augustine uses scriptural arguments in his anti-Pelagian 
writings to demonstrate the errors of Pelagianism to Caelestius, Pelagius, 
Julian and the brothers at Hadrumetum, Marseille and the Provence, and 
in his letters to bishops, theologians, and other interested believers. The 
same is true, however, of the homilies, where he uses Scripture as a means 
to persuade and convince his public. The observation that the treatment 
of the theme of gratia in the sermones exhibits scriptural associations 
with the anti-Pelagian writings and Augustine's oeuvre as a whole, only 
serves to reinforce the claim that Augustine's ideas on grace, freedom, 
sin, Christ and Adam should not be limited to the Pelagian controversy. 
This reminds us in turn that we must never forget to focus our attention 
in this regard on preceding controversies, on his ideas in general and on 
his activities as a preacher. Only then can we acquire a complete picture 
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of Augustine’s vision of these topics and determine whether a level of 
development can be discerned therein. In this sense, the present mono- 
graph has clearly illustrated the importance of the sermones in the study 
of Augustine. 

The first group of biblical references (1) revealed that the sermones, in 
addition to a use of Scripture shared by the other genres, are also typi- 
fied by their own unique use of Scripture. Throughout our research we 
have explored a variety of possible explanations for this particular usage. 
The sermons were intended to provide an explanation of the liturgical 
readings within a liturgical (and sacramental) framework, whereby the 
discourse was adapted (or otherwise) to a specific target group. 

Homilies, therefore, are liturgical commentaries on the Scripture. The 
Scripture is the inescapable point of departure for the homilies as well as 
their constant source of inspiration. Sermones 143 and 144, for example, are 
a commentary on Jn. 16,8-u and follow the structure of the biblical text 
upon which they offer comment. Sermones 151-156 follow a similar proce- 
dure with respect to Rom. 7,5-8,17, sermo 163 with respect to Gal. 5,16—21, 
sermo 165, 1-5 with respect to Eph. 3,13-18, and sermones 169 and 170 with 
respect to Phil. 3,616. Eph. 6,23 in its turn serves as the point of departure 
for sermo 168. These sermons have no parallel within the controversy as 
detailed exegesis and running commentary on the scriptural passages in 
question. This is already an intriguing conclusion in itself, since the said 
passages are central to the debate on the content-related core points of 
the Pelagian controversy. 

The observation indicates an important difference between the anti- 
Pelagian writings and the sermons, as sermo 176 aptly illustrated. The ser- 
mon in question offers a close analysis of the three scriptural readings of 
the day, explained by Augustine in anti-Pelagian terms. In the homiletic 
context, the Scripture is the essential point of departure. This does not alter 
the fact that Augustine sometimes paid little attention to the Scripture 
of the day and set out to explore other topics and themes, often refer- 
ring to other scriptural passages in the process. Bearing in mind that the 
lectionarium for ordinary days of the year was not yet fixed in Augustine's 
day, it is also possible that he selected a particular Scripture passage in 
advance with a view to the topic he wished to treat. Be that as it may, 
however, the observation that the Scripture served as a point of depar- 
ture remains a valid one, especially with regard to the aforementioned 
sermon. The Scripture was explained as a starting point, and within the 
controversy, the said explanation was part of an anti-Pelagian discourse. 
The homiletic commentaries on the Scripture referred to above contained 
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all of Augustine’s fundamental ideas: the peccatum originale, the discordia 
of the human person, the concupiscentia carnis (continuing as consuetudo 
after baptism), the tradux peccati, the lex as a mark of sin (as praeuarica- 
tio), the antithesis between Adam and Christ, and the all inclusive gratia 
Christi. 

Augustine's anti-Pelagian writings are also characterised by a significant 
use of Scripture, although the perspective at this juncture is a different 
one, beginning in the first instance with the anti-Pelagian argumenta- 
tion after which the Scripture follows in the form of an argument and by 
means of illustration. The homilies also use the Scripture as argument in 
this fashion. The fact that the liturgical readings served as the point of 
departure for the homilies, however, explains why they sometimes con- 
tain other anti-Pelagian scriptural quotations. Augustine encountered a 
scriptural reading associated with the liturgy of a given day and explained 
it in anti-Pelagian terms. At the same time, however, he did not consider 
it necessary to use the same scriptural quotation as an argument in his 
anti-Pelagian writings. Possible examples hereof have been listed above, 
namely Lk. 18,1-7; 18,1014; Jn. 16,8—11; Eph. 3,17; 1 Tim. 115-16. The specific 
scriptural goal of the sermon genre thus offers a potential explanation for 
the difference in the homiletic approach to the Scripture. This analysis 
is valid for the sermons in general as well as for the anti-Pelagian Scrip- 
ture usage in the sermones for this period in particular. The innovative 
dimension of the present monograph is thus rooted in the observation 
that the specific presence of the Scripture in the (anti-Pelagian) sermones 
was determined by the specific goal of the sermones. While this might 
appear self-evident to a certain degree, it has not hitherto been observed 
or elaborated upon within the context of Augustine studies. 


2. LITURGY 


Not only the (liturgical) goal of the homilies but also the liturgical context 
thereof contributed to their unique approach to the Scriptures. This litur- 
gical context often gave the use of certain scriptural passages a particular 
coloration that their use in the polemical writings did not have. Sermo 30, 
for example, employs Ps. 18 (119),133, the psalm reading of the day, as a lex 
orandi, lex credendi argument. Augustine is not averse to using liturgical 
arguments in his polemical writings. When he does this within the context 
of the liturgy itself, however, the argument in question acquires surplus 
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value and persuasiveness. When Augustine quotes the Pater Noster in sev- 
eral of his homilies as an argument for the continuing necessity of grace in 
the ongoing struggle against concupiscentia and thereafter prays the same 
prayer together with his community, his argument is clearly reinforced. 
When he illustrates the importance of praying for grace on the basis of 2 
Cor. 13,7 and formulates the conclusion of the same sermo 348A in a bene- 
dictio with the same content related vigour, the liturgical setting clearly 
extends the scope of the anti-Pelagian biblical quotation. 

The liturgy concretises the argumentation employed by Augustine in 
his sermons. Sermo 351 is a sermon about contrition constructed around 
biblical quotations from Lk. 1810-14 and Mt. 6,12. Here also the liturgi- 
cal context nuances the significance of the texts in question. Praying 
Mt. 6,12 ensures the forgiveness of a believer's minor sins, allowing them 
to participate in the eucharist and to go to communion. In other words 
the absolutional character of the said verse is given concrete expression 
in the liturgy. For Augustine, the non-sinlessness to which this verse gives 
voice is also liturgically concretised in the accompanying beating of the 
breast by clergy, bishops and laity alike. We are all sinners. Augustine's 
preference for Lk. 1810-14 in his sermons — here in sermo 351, for exam- 
ple, and in sermo n5 -, can also be ascribed to his liturgy-specific use of 
Scripture. Within the homilies, the comparison between the Pharisee and 
the tax collector functions, moreover, as a Pelagian topos that is virtually 
absent in other literary contexts. This can be explained on the one hand 
by the fact that Augustine took the image from a specifically liturgical 
reading, but it is also possible that the image attracted him because of 
the liturgical parallel between praying in the temple and praying in the 
church. Sermones 299 and 335B represent a further example of ‘liturgical 
appropriation' in which Augustine makes use of the liturgical celebration 
of the martyrs and the theme of martyrdom to develop an anti-Pelagian 
discourse on the unnaturalness of physical death. 

In the status quaestionis of the present volume and in the footnotes 
related to the core sermons, we alluded to an aspect of Augustine's ser- 
mones that is unique to the sermon genre and differs as such from the 
polemical writings. Augustine considers his preaching to be the proclama- 
tion ofthe Word of God. An exclusively technical approach to the sermons 
would run the risk of losing sight of this element. In the polemical writ- 
ings, Augustine endeavours to convince his opponents of the wrongness 
of their hypotheses and in so doing he presents himself as a systematic 
theologian and polemicist. Augustine also fulfils the said two functions — 
certainly the first and on occasion the second - in his sermones, but in this 
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context he functions in the first instance as the preacher of the Word of 
God. In this sense, a homily for Augustine not only has a liturgical signifi- 
cance, it also has a sacramental significance. In his homilies he does not 
speak for himself, or with his own voice, rather God speaks through him 
and it is in God's name that he preaches. This aspect is evident through- 
out Augustine's homilies, including the anti-Pelagian sermones discussed 
in detail above. The idea that God speaks in and through the preacher not 
only grants Augustine's argumentation increased authority, it might also 
explain why he approaches Pelagianism for the most part with greater 
moderation in his homilies, in spite of the fact that a number of them are 
highly polemical. In his homilies he does not try as a polemicist to con- 
vince others of the rectitude of his arguments, rather he is a preacher in 
the humble service of the Word of God and in the service of his commu- 
nity. Augustine also emphasises this perspective on a number of occasions 
in his anti-Pelagian sermones. 

The awareness that the liturgical setting and 'staging' of the (anti- 
Pelagian) sermones — and Augustine's sacramental interpretation thereof — 
had an influence on his use of the Scripture and related argumentations 
and ascribed them surplus value as arguments in his sermones is one of the 
present study's primary contributions to Augustine research. 


3. THE ART OF PREACHING 


The biblical embeddedness of the sermones also reveals their specificity 
as a literary genre in another way. Augustine's predilection for alluding 
to biblical examples constitutes one of the characteristic features of the 
sermones. He refers for example to Christ's prior indwelling in the heart of 
Zacchaeus, Abraham's unconditional faith, the difference between Mary's 
faith response and Zacharias' indecision, the humility of the Canaanite 
woman, of the centurion and of John the Baptist, the widow's persever- 
ance in prayer, the upright prayer of the tax collector, the superbia of 
the Pharisee(s), Peter's devoted faith, the initial despair of the man born 
blind, the conversion of Saul to Paul. These biblical examples are not 
absent from Augustine's (anti-Pelagian) writings, but they are employed 
with much greater frequency in his enarrationes, tractatus and sermones. 
Once again, the difference can be explained in a twofold manner, rooted 
in the specificity of the sermon genre. Biblical embeddedness takes pride 
of place at this juncture. Augustine borrows his images from the liturgical 
readings he is explaining. In the second instance, however, he uses the 
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same images in his homilies even when the specific scriptural reading that 
occasioned them is absent. This can be explained by the broader target 
group of his homiletic activity. The images in question must have been 
part of the theological and biblical ‘baggage’ of his audience, if we bear in 
mind that they returned at least once a year in the cycle of scriptural read- 
ings. Without drawing conclusions with respect to the level of theologi- 
cal and biblical formation of Augustine’s audience — which in any event 
should not be underestimated and was certainly varied depending on the 
specific circumstances (a homily in Carthage for the bishops at a synod, in 
Hippo for his monastic community, elsewhere on the occasion of the feast 
of one or other martyr) — it would appear nevertheless that Augustine 
opted more for biblical examples to help him explain certain ideas in his 
sermones than was the case in his anti-Pelagian writings. 

A further biblically based image that is used throughout the anti-Pela- 
gian sermones is that of Christ the medicus. The roots of this image date 
back to before the controversy, but from the beginning of the controversy 
itself it is expanded into an entire system that explains every aspect of 
Augustine's doctrine of grace and original sin. By not following the doc- 
tors orders humanity has become sick. Not listening to the doctor is 
superbia and the latter is the root of the human sickness known as pec- 
catum originale. The human person is sick to such an extent that he can 
no longer find his way to the doctor on his own initiative. The doctor thus 
has to come to the patient. This is the incarnation, and the salvific fact 
of the doctor's coming points to the sickness of humanity, including the 
paruuli. The incarnation, in other words, is an attestation to the existence 
of original sin. Infants must also be baptised, be treated by Christ the pae- 
diatrician. Although healthy, the doctor takes a portion of the medicine in 
order to encourage the patient to use it. Christ himself was without sin, 
but in his humility (also a characteristic of his incarnation) he accepted 
death - the punishment due for Adam’s sin — to liberate humanity from 
the death brought on by sin. The fact that this treatment can be pain- 
ful, although for the good of the patient, is illustrated by Paul's stimulus 
carnis (2 Cor. 12,7). According to Augustine, the healing of Paul from the 
‘worst of sicknesses' by Christ the medicus is a sign of hope that we can 
all be healed and that sinners should never despair no matter how grave 
their sin. The doctor not only heals humanity, he also rewards it, but not 
according to its own merits. The medicus imagery is likely to have been 
particularly attractive to Augustine's public, since sickness and interac- 
tion with doctors is something all of us can identify with. 
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In the sermons we explored in greater detail we encountered other 
images borrowed from the world of every day experience. Christ is pre- 
sented on occasion as a lawyer, for example, and Mt. 6,12 as a juridical 
petition or appeal (s. 114). Paul, on the other hand, is portrayed as an 
architect who provides a blueprint for the faithful, showing them how 
they ought to construct the temple of their life of faith (s. 163). Unique to 
the sermones, for example, is the comparison of the Jews with milestones. 
They point towards Christ but do not follow the path that leads to the des- 
tination to which they point (s. 351). Augustine also compares the struggle 
against sin to a shipwreck in which the water has to be pumped out with 
pumps of fasting, almsgiving and prayer (ss. 178; 198). His comparison of 
the struggle against concupiscentia with the urge to commit adultery or 
with a domestic quarrel between husband and wife (ss. 128; 152; 154A; 155) 
must have been particularly recognisable for many believers. Augustine 
often describes the struggle experienced by every believer in their effort 
not to give in to sin in terminology associated with combat. It is a war that 
cannot lead to final victory in this life, a war in which Paul is the 'drill- 
sergeant' who teaches the faithful how to fight (s. 163A). It is also evident 
in the same context that Augustine even transposes the war metaphors he 
uses in his martyr sermons, applying them to the inner struggle confront- 
ing every believer (ss. 299; 335B). The use of imagery from the world of 
ordinary believers is a typical feature of Augustine's preaching as a whole 
and it is a rhetorical and pedagogical technique that is not foreign to his 
anti-Pelagian preaching. In his doctrinal and polemical writings he like- 
wise makes use of images to explain complex matters, but in his sermons 
he does this with great frequency and emphasis. In this sense, his anti- 
Pelagian homiletic discourse differs, albeit in a nuanced way, from that of 
his polemical writings on account of the specific methodology character- 
istic of the sermon genre. 

Augustine sets out in his sermones to initiate and instruct the faithful 
in the Christian message, and the same can be said of his anti-Pelagian 
sermones. A more specific feature of the latter, however, is his determi- 
nation to convince his audience of the invalidity of Pelagianism. To this 
end Augustine employs a wide range of rhetorical techniques to which 
we referred in the status quaestionis. Two particular techniques stand 
out with regard to the anti-Pelagian sermones. The first is his use of auc- 
toritas arguments, especially biblical authorities. He demonstrates that 
Christ himself had learned the prayer of Mt. 6,12 and even prayed for peo- 
ple (Lk. 22,32). Paul emerges as an authority in several different respects. 
He confesses himself sub gratia to be the subject of concupiscentia 
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(Rom. 7,14—25; Gal. 5,16-17). Paul himself prays that the Corinthians will do 
no evil (2 Cor. 13,7). John the apostle states explicitly that no one is with- 
out sin (1 Jn. 18). Augustine also alludes in his preaching to the ancient 
ecclesial tradition of infant baptism, quoting Cyprian as an authority in 
support of his understanding of this practice and of the oratio dominica. 
The anti-Pelagian writings also make use of such authority arguments, 
but the difference lies in the spirited manner he employs to do so in the 
sermones. On occasion he allows Paul (e.g. s. 168) and even Christ (e.g. 
s.181) to address his public directly. Authorities such as Paul and Christ thus 
become fictional dialogue partners in the interaction between preacher 
and congregation. In this way, Augustine is able to detach himself from 
literal biblical quotations and have the said authorities use words that 
support his interpretation of the literal biblical quotation. 

The second most prominent rhetorical preaching technique can like- 
wise be compared and contrasted with the rhetorical techniques he 
employs in his polemical writings. In both his preaching and his writings, 
Augustine is not afraid to “bottle” Pelagian thought for public consump- 
tion. Not a single ‘Pelagian’ would deny the necessity of infant baptism, 
nor would any claim that a medius locus existed for unbaptised infan- 
tes after death. It would also have been difficult to find ‘Pelagians’ who 
thought that children died because of a sin they committed in the womb 
or a ‘Pelagian’ willing to argue that the grace of Christ was completely 
redundant and that our own uires were enough to achieve iustitia. At the 
same time, it would likewise have been well nigh impossible to find a 
‘Pelagian’ who denied the necessity and power of Christian prayer. Augus- 
tine systematises Pelagian thought and draws conclusions from it that the 
‘Pelagians’ themselves would have denied. He then uses the said conclu- 
sions to counter their arguments and on occasion even ridicule them. 
He does this in both his writings and his sermons, but the example of 
the use of this technique found in sermo 165 supersedes anything similar 
in his polemical writings. It is for this reason that some have suggested 
that the presentation of Pelagianism in the sermon in question should 
be characterised as satirical rather than polemical. A typical feature of 
the sermones is Augustine's use of the rhetorical device of the fictional 
opponent. He has a fictional ‘Pelagian’ claim that faith is a human virtue 
(s. 168), for example, that children sin in the womb (s. 165) or that the 
examples of Enoch and Elijah illustrate the naturalness of physical death 
(s. 299). Augustine also makes use of the liturgical argument from Mt. 6,12 
(s. 181) and Ps. 118 (119),133 (s. 30) against an invented opponent, demon- 
strating that they are not able to judge the conscience of others (s. 30). He 
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introduces a fictional dialogue in his sermons between a ‘Pelagian’ oppo- 
nent who — according to Augustine — stubbornly adheres to the absurd 
conclusions of Pelagianism, on the basis of which he then endeavours to 
demonstrate the invalidity of Pelagianism as a whole. 

Augustine makes use of rhetorical and didactic instruments in all of his 
writings. The present study has demonstrated, however, that these instru- 
ments are applied in a unique fashion in the sermones. His use of images 
and examples and creation of dialogues with supportive authorities or 
'foolish' opponents serve to present his thought on gratia in his sermones 
in a lively and attractive manner, and he thus endeavours to win over 
his public. Augustine's method thereby contributes to a unique rhetorical 
treatment of gratia in his sermones. 


4. CONCRETE CONTEXT AND TARGET GROUP 


The uniqueness of the sermones is also determined by the influence of the 
concrete Sitz-im-Leben. Public debate and unrest in Carthage and Hippo, 
for example, prompted Augustine to deliver sermones 294 and 348A 
respectively. Of course, one should not forget that precisely the same 
concrete context — the reception of the letters of explanation, reading of 
the writings of ‘Pelagian’ opponents, acquittal by Diospolis and Zosimus 
etc. — also served as concrete grounds and motivation for Augustine's 
polemical writings. The difference with respect to the sermones, however, 
was the physical presence of a responsive public. The same sermones 294 
and 348A, for example, testify to the fact that the audience displayed its 
aversion in one way or another: in the first instance in relation to Augus- 
tine's own thought and in the second to the thought of Caelestius and 
Pelagius. We even reflected in this context on potential reasons for the 
otherwise disordered structure of sermo 294 and the fact that essential 
questions raised in De peccatorum meritis — the source of inspiration 
for sermo 294 — are absent. The difference can perhaps be explained by 
debate and controversy in Carthage, possible unrest and commotion in 
the basilica or the apprehension of the preacher himself. 

We also observed that a significant number ofthe sermones that touched 
on the topic of infant baptism were to be localised in Carthage. When 
Augustine discusses this topic in Carthage after delivering sermo 294, he 
does so with significantly greater caution. This might suggest a relation- 
ship between this target group and the choice of content for a sermon, on 
the one hand, and the treatment thereof on the other. Research into the 
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anti-Pelagian sermones revealed little in terms of new information on the 
target group of Augustine's preaching. The exegetical anti-Pelagian ser- 
mones perhaps suggest a theologically trained, clerical audience, which the 
reference in sermo 151 to the dangers of concupiscentia for the sancti even 
in their sleep might confirm. When Augustine compares concupiscentia 
with the desire for another man's wife or when he compares the struggle 
between the corporal and the spiritual to a marital quarrel, however, it 
seems reasonable to assume that he is addressing a wider audience. We 
also proposed this hypothesis in our analysis of sermo 294, the content of 
which is completely in line with the previous condemnation of Caeles- 
tius by the clergy of Carthage who would probably not have protested on 
hearing the sermo. Parents with young children or deceased children, on 
the other hand, will probably have had difficulties with Augustine's dam- 
natio paruulorum thesis. It is for this precise reason that Augustine 
employed the imagery we discussed above. It is possible, moreover, that 
individuals who sympathised with Caelestius and Pelagius, refugees from 
Italy like themselves, were resident in Carthage at the time. The content 
of sermo 165 probably presupposes a theologically educated public. The 
fact that Augustine reduces the topic of the death of paruuli to a satire 
in the sermon implies a different public to that associated with sermones 
293 and 294, which were followed by (fierce) reactions to a similarly deli- 
cate topic. 

The sermones we have examined in the present volume bear witness to 
an animated dialogue between public and preacher and evident interplay 
between the public, the actual context and the sermon's treatment of the 
given content (and even the choice thereof). The fact that the concrete 
context of some of the anti-Pelagian sermones had an influence on the 
thematisation and treatment of gratia represents one of the innovative 
insights of our study. 


5. UNIQUE THEMATISATION 


The scriptural uniqueness of the theme of grace in the sermones pointed 
to an underlying uniqueness in the thematisation and treatment thereof, 
particularly in relation to the gratia fidei and the gratia orationis. The 
grace aspect of the initium fidei and the perseuerantia fidei is not denied in 
the sermones — in the present instance sermones 143 and 144 — but the said 
grace dimension of faith is not explicitly thematised, not even in the 
said sermones, which deal with the subject of faith. This observation was 
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extended on the basis of a study of the presence and thematisation of 
fides in the anti-Pelagian sermones and fides-related scriptural quotations 
in Augustine's entire oeuvre. The sermons very rarely thematise faith as 
gratia. Where the topic does emerge in the homilies delivered during 
the Pelagian controversy, Augustine prefers to discuss the human task of 
opting for correct faith and persevering in it. When Augustine, by way 
of exception, underlines the grace aspect of faith in sermo 168 — much 
more than in sermones 143-144 —, this can be explained by the fact that 
the sermon in question treats the said theme in a polemical manner. In 
sermones 143-144, Augustine is inspired to discuss the fides theme on the 
basis of the Scripture reading. In sermo 168, on the other hand, he sets out 
to refute the Pelagian understanding of faith as a human merit. 

In a similar way, we were able to observe that the gratia orationis was 
likewise not thematised in the sermons. Augustine preached on prayer on 
several occasions, also during the controversy, and he did so for two main 
reasons. He calls for humble and contrite prayer for heavenly matters. He 
speaks explicitly of prayer during the controversy, especially the prayer of 
Mt. 6,9-13, in support of his belief in human sinfulness and dependence 
on God. Mt. 6,12 gives expression to humanity's continued sinfulness after 
baptism, while Mt. 6,13 insists that God's help is therefore necessary in 
the struggle against concupiscentia. The gift character of prayer, however, 
is not thematised. In sermo 115, for example, Augustine uses the prayer of 
the tax collector and the widow to illustrate our dependence on God. In 
so doing he invites the faithful to pray in a similar manner in order to give 
expression to this dependence in their own lives. He does not, however, 
explore the anti-Pelagian theme that maintained that the capacity to be 
humble and to persevere in prayer was also a gift of God. When Augus- 
tine states in his anti-Pelagian sermons — e.g. sermones 168 and 169 — 
that people should pray in order to receive faith, he may allude to the 
grace character of this faith but he does not speak of prayer itself as a gift 
of God. 

In the anti-Pelagian treatises, on the other hand, the grace aspect of 
faith and prayer would appear to have been unique topics and specifi- 
cally anti-Pelagian themes. This is apparent from our introduction of the 
themes of prayer and faith in Augustine's thought in general, and from 
the analysis of the scriptural quotations associated with both themes. 
At the same time, however, we should not forget that prayer and faith 
are not thematically absent from the sermons. According to sermo 168, 
for example, fides is a donum Dei and perseverance in prayer according 
to Enarratio in Psalmum 65 is a beneficium. The few — very exceptional — 
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references to faith and prayer as grace are to be found in the sermones 
that follow the initiation of the Pelagian controversy. When prayer and 
faith as grace do emerge in a given sermon, however, Augustine does not 
explore the matter further. The gratia aspect of faith and prayer is not 
denied in the sermones nor is it treated in a way that would form a con- 
tradiction with his doctrinal writings, but in contrast to the anti-Pelagian 
writings it rarely occupies a foreground position in the sermones. 

In the various interim conclusions offered in the present study we 
reflected in some detail on potential explanations for this difference. 
We noted in the first instance that Augustine may have presumed that it 
made no sense to preach about the beginnings of faith and prayer in the 
context of a liturgical service or to designate either as gratia for a pub- 
lic that was already engaged in faith and prayer. In other words, he did 
not deal with the topic because he considered it to be self-evident to his 
audience. He observes that his audience pray and believe, meaning from 
his own perspective that they had already experienced God's initiative in 
prayer and faith. Such an explanation is not sufficient, however. Augus- 
tine likewise does not thematise the idea that growth and perseverance in 
prayer and faith and the fulfilment thereof are also forms of grace. Augus- 
tine's faithful were already initiated and engaged in faith and prayer, and 
it is thus logical to presume that he did not thematise the grace aspect of 
either for this reason. It is surprising, nevertheless, that he does not inform 
his public, which has the existential duty to persevere in prayer and faith, 
that they need grace to achieve this end. He thematises this necessity in 
his anti-Pelagian writings, but not in his sermons. This absence might also 
indicate — with the necessary caution — something about the composition 
of Augustine's audience when the topics in question are raised. Where he 
appears to take faith for granted and does not thematise its grace aspect, 
it is likely that the public for such a sermon consisted of believers and 
that no unbelievers were present. Indeed, it was not always the case that 
those who took the time to listen to one of Augustine's sermons were 
always baptised believers. On the other hand, where faith and prayer are 
not explicitly designated as grace, we might perhaps be at liberty to sug- 
gest that Augustine had not been able to discern the presence of ‘Pelagian 
sympathisers' in the church at the time of his sermon. 

A second and doubtless complementary explanation might be rooted 
in the fact that while Augustine had no difficulty with the idea of dealing 
with doctrinal issues in his sermons, the latter are and continue to be 
fundamentally exhortative and normative by nature. Rather than describ- 
ing the gratia essence of the morally good life, of prayer and of faith, the 
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homilies set out to exhort people to live a morally virtuous life, to pray, to 
opt for right faith in reality, and to remain active in this regard through- 
out their lives. While the divine dimension features more prominently in 
the doctrinal writings, the human dimension in humanity's redemption 
is more prominent in the sermons. The two approaches are not mutually 
contradictory. The sermons thus demonstrate that Augustine's position in 
the Pelagian controversy cannot be reduced to divine grace and nothing 
more. They also demonstrate that it would be wrong to conclude that only 
the ‘Pelagians’ were interested in human responsibility. 

Infant baptism and prayer as liturgical arguments are not treated by 
Augustine as independent themes in his sermons. Both arguments serve 
rather to support the topic under discussion, namely original sin. In this 
sense, the treatment and thematisation of infant baptism is in line with 
the anti-Pelagian writings, in which the baptismus paruulorum is consis- 
tently dominated by the rationale behind such baptism, namely pecca- 
tum originale. This differs from the themes of faith and prayer, which are 
developed independently in the anti-Pelagian writings. It goes without 
saying that the deeper reason behind the gratia treatment of these two 
topics in the writings also lies in the fact that the human person needs 
grace in order to believe and pray because of human sinfulness. In the 
sermones, faith and prayer - the sin of unbelief and prayer for the forgive- 
ness of sins and for help to avoid sin (cf. infra) — are likewise related to sin 
but without establishing the link with gratia. 

The treatment of infant baptism within the anti-Pelagian sermones 
differs from the treatment of prayer and faith since Augustine more 
explicitly associates infant baptism with grace in the said sermons. Augus- 
tine alludes continually to the fact that the redemption of humanity in 
baptism — made possible by Christ's death on the cross — is due entirely 
to God's merciful grace and has nothing to do with human virtues, all of 
which are in fact already gifts of God. Infant baptism offers an even more 
intense illustration of this grace character. Children are carried to their 
redemption — to baptism — by others. Just as they bear the sin of another, 
they are also saved by the faith of others. 

In short, while infant baptism is thematised for the same reasons and in 
the same manner (and indeed with the same scriptural quotations) in the 
sermons as in the writings, the latter do so with remarkably greater fre- 
quency than the former. Infant baptism as a substantiation ofthe existence 
of universal original sin is a constant feature of Augustine's anti-Pelagian 
tractates, but it is found with relative infrequency in the sermones when 
both genres are compared. Sermo 294 is in fact the only sermon dedicated 
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to the topic as a whole, and it has no equal in terms of argumentational 
structure and elaborate use of Scripture. No other sermon makes reference 
to the rejection of the medius locus and its consequences - the damnatio 
paruulorum. Augustine is particularly daring in treating this latter, excep- 
tionally delicate topic in a sermon. At the same time, however, it remains 
a rarity. He does not deny or negate his doctrinal gratia convictions in his 
sermones, but chooses rather not to explicitly thematise them. The reason 
for this probably has to do with the fact that the consequence of his ideas 
on the necessity of the baptismus paruulorum, namely the damnation of 
unbaptised infants to hell, would have been difficult to digest in pasto- 
ral terms by a broad public of believers, especially at a time when infant 
mortality was rampant. This is supported by the fact that when Augus- 
tine does allude to the topic of infant baptism in his sermones, he does 
so for the exclusive purpose of illustrating original sin and humanity's 
universal sinfulness, and not because of a specific interest in the fate of 
(unbaptised) infantes. He treats the topic unabashedly in his anti-Pelagian 
writings, however, although he also ascribes the reason why some infants 
are baptised in a timely fashion and others are not to the mystery of God's 
electio. Nevertheless, infant baptism remains a regular feature of Augus- 
tine's anti-Pelagian repertorium, due in part to the fact that his opponents 
explicitly presented him with the question ‘what happens on the death of 
innocent infants?' While his sermons confirm his conviction that unbap- 
tised children are never completely innocent on account of original sin, 
they only do so infrequently, and this was perhaps due to the difficulty 
he encountered in alluding to the consequences thereof — hell for infants 
who die before baptism. This is supported by the apparent unrest elicited 
by sermones 293 and 294, which explicitly deal with the subject. 
Augustine no longer returns to this theme in the same way. While sermo 
165 might be considered an exception in this regard, the context thereof 
and the treatment of the theme are nevertheless different. In the first 
place, the sermon represents a satirical reductio ad absurdum of the Pela- 
gian position on the naturalness of physical death, and in the second 
place, Augustine focuses here on the relationship between original sin 
and death. In other words, he describes physical death, including that of 
paruuli, as a punitive consequence of original sin, but does not allude to 
the damnation unbaptised infantes can expect after their physical death. 
We also observed that infant baptism, a point of debate in Augus- 
tine's discussions with Julian of Aeclanum, is not mentioned in sermons 
later than 417/418. Sermones 293 and 294, which deal with the topic 
of the baptismus paruulorum, are probably to be identified as the first 
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of the anti-Pelagian sermons. The necessity of baptism for paruuli was 
thematised for the most part around 413 (ss. 115; 174; 176; 351). The topic 
in question returns around 417 within the context of the impossibility 
of sinlessness (ss. 151; 165; 170; 181; 183). Infant baptism is central to the 
first phase of the Pelagian controversy and this applies likewise to the 
sermones associated with this first phase, but not to the same degree. The 
topic is resumed with vigour in the controversy with Julian of Aeclanum 
although there are no temporally parallel sermones. After 413, and cer- 
tainly after 417/418, the theme appears to vanish from the preacher's hori- 
zon of interest but not that of the polemicus. The debate with Julian on the 
meaning of infant baptism and the fate of unbaptised paruuli is thus not 
reflected in Augustine's sermones from the same period. The topic is rarely 
discussed in Augustine's preaching, and it seems apparent that he did not 
consider it necessary to introduce this aspect of his debate with Julian 
(cf. infra) into his preaching activity. 

The scriptural agreement between the writings and the homilies on the 
question of sin pointed to a similarity in the thematisation and treatment 
of this topic between both genres. Augustine's thoughts on sin developed 
in the anti-Pelagian writings are present in the same manner - in terms of 
both content and treatment — in the sermones. Although sin and original 
sin are not the primary theme of every sermo at the time of the Pelagian 
controversy, the topic crops up with considerable regularity, sometimes in 
otherwise succinct references and sometimes as part of an extensive and 
thorough reflection. Every important aspect of his teaching on sin can be 
found: the three types of law, the insufficiency of the Mosaic law and the 
human liberum arbitrium, the fall of Adam, mortalitas and concupiscentia 
as continuing consequences of the fall (even for the baptised, sub gratia), 
and redemption by the sinless Christ. 

We discovered minor differences with the anti-Pelagian writings, to 
be attributed to the sermon genre. Augustine quite explicitly associates 
the topic of sin in his sermones, for example, with the motif of Christ the 
medicus. He insists that the conversion of Paul should encourage every 
believer to confess his or her own sins (according to the example of the 
tax collector; e.g. ss. 174; 176; 299). He connects the distinction between 
culpa and poena, natura and natura uitiata — the natural fear of death and 
death as unnatural — with the theme of martyrdom (ss. 299; 335B). We 
have also noted that a number of sermones offer a verse by verse exegesis 
of scriptural passages related to (original) sin (ss. 151—156; 163; 168; 169). 
We observed, moreover, that the more technical discussion with Julian of 
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Aeclanum on the way in which the tradux peccati takes place via sexuality 
is more or less absent from the sermons. This may be due to the fact that 
the discussion with Julian did not tend on the whole to be reflected in the 
sermones, or to the possibility that Augustine did not consider the topic 
appropriate in a homily (cf. s. 151, 8). 

The topic of sin enjoys a central position in Augustine's anti-Pelagian 
sermones and in the sermones from the period of the Pelagian contro- 
versy. This became immediately apparent in our study of the topics of 
faith, prayer and infant baptism, which were evidently not treated on 
their own right within the sermones but for the most part in function of 
the topic of (original) sin. Perhaps an explanation for the frequency and 
vigour with which Augustine treats this topic can be found in the fact that 
he considered it to be the most 'attractive' aspect of Pelagianism from the 
perspective of the faithful. Augustine and his confreres had only recently 
averted the Donatist schism, a movement that was very popular in North 
Africa and also proposed the idea of sinlessness. Moreover, philosophi- 
cal thought at the time — both Christian and pagan — had considerable 
respect for elitist asceticism. Abstinence and the performance of good 
works were of great importance, and people often presumed that they 
could live a good and righteous life if they simply did their best. This was 
precisely Augustine's problem with the monastic communities in Hadru- 
metum, Marseille and Provence. If it was not possible to remain sinless 
(on one's own initiative), then what was the point in trying, they asked 
him. Augustine continues to insist in his homilies that it is impossible to 
remain without sin and that righteousness consists of the will to engage 
in the struggle against sin. An additional element may have had a role to 
play among the faithful here. Many were converts or belonged to the first 
generation of Christians. In short, many of the faithful had unbaptised 
parents, grandparents, friends and family who nevertheless led a virtu- 
ous life. This is also a theme that we do not find explicitly thematised in 
the sermones (cf. s. 26). To conclude, the topic of sin was a core element 
in Augustine's preaching campaign against Pelagianism and this explains 
why it was treated with such frequency in the anti-Pelagian sermones. The 
said frequency, however, can also be explained on the basis of the sermon 
genre. We noted in this regard that Augustine already preached often and 
in depth on the topic of sin prior to the controversy. Sermons after all are 
moral and exhortative. Augustine set out to inspire his listeners to con- 
fess their sins, show contrition, and struggle against sinful temptations. He 
continues to do so throughout the Pelagian controversy. The grace of God 
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remained essential, of course, in order to avoid sin, but the latter was also 
a human duty and Augustine as bishop reminded his community of this 
duty time and again. 

One of the most important results of the present study for our under- 
standing of the Pelagian controversy and Augustine's doctrine of grace 
is the observation that, when compared with his anti-Pelagian writings, 
Augustine almost never thematised faith and prayer as grace in his ser- 
mons, that he dealt with infant baptism in a similar fashion but with 
much less frequency, and that he concentrated for the most part on the 
theme of sin. 


6. CHRONOLOGICAL CONTINUITY 


In addition to the observation of the unique treatment of the theme 
of grace, we also exposed different levels of agreement and continuity 
between the genres. Our study of the sermones, however, also pointed 
to an additional element of continuity at the level of chronology. The 
treatment of the theme of grace within the sermones is characterised by 
a chronological continuity that runs parallel to the chronological conti- 
nuity of the theme of grace within Augustine's systematic and polemical 
writings. In line with the writings, texts such as Mt. 6,12; 1Jn. 1,8; Rom. 1,17; 
6,1213; Gal. 51617 appeared to already enjoy a meaningful presence in 
the homilies prior to the controversy. We also discovered that the develop- 
ment of certain lines of argument had already taken place in Augustine's 
refutation of Manichean and Donatist thought. Mt. 6,12, for example, was 
already cited as a liturgical argument against the Manicheans and Mt. 6,12; 
1 Jn. 1,8 and Lk. 1810-14 were employed in the struggle with the Donatists. 
The rejection of the thesis of sinlessness by way of a combination of 
Mt. 6,12 and 1 Jn. 1,8 can already be found prior to 411/412. As with his early 
writings, a number of basic elements of Augustine's thought on divine 
grace and human freedom already appear to be present in nucleo in his 
early sermones, among them the idea that abiding sinfulness is a result of 
our solidarity in the sin of Adam, the need for God's help in the struggle 
against the habits of the flesh, and the complete gratuity of gratia. Early 
sermones 72A; 125; 142; 283 reveal that the basic features of Augustine's 
thought and preaching on sin were already present in essence prior to the 
outbreak of the controversy: the superbia as origin and nature of sin, inte- 
rior struggle and the insufficiency of the human will as consequences for 
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human nature, the corresponding need for grace (even after baptism) and 
the law that points to the problem of sin but does not solve it. Typical sin- 
related themes and sin-related scriptural quotations are already present 
in the earliest writings and sermons. These were later explored in greater 
depth in Augustine's reaction to the Manicheans, in particular against 
their rejection of the Old Testament law and their dualistic position on 
human nature and sin. In the Donatist controversy, Augustine underlines 
the impossibility of existing without sin and defines natural iustitia as the 
will to combat sin. All of this was confirmed in the sermones. We also 
exposed a number of indications suggesting that the topic of perseverance 
in faith as grace — although the theme is rarely dealt with in the sermons — 
is already present in the sermons prior to the so-called Pelagian contro- 
versy, namely on the basis of Jn. 1,21 in Enarratio in Psalmum 120, and Eph. 
3,1738 in Enarratio in Psalmum 103 (and Epistula 140), and on the basis of 
the call to pray for perseverance in faith in sermones 168 and 348. 

By alluding to evident continuity and revealing the presence of a num- 
ber of basic elements early in Augustine's thought and preaching, it also 
becomes clear that certain aspects of the latter have been subject to evo- 
lution, deepening, systematisation, and theory formation. We are thus 
dealing with continuity in development. As we already noted, scriptural 
quotations such as Mt. 6,12; Jn. 1,21; Rom. 117; 612-13; Gal. 5,1617; 1]n. 1,8 
were already present in Augustine's work and thought prior to the con- 
troversy and already had a variety of meanings for him. From the end of 
the first phase of the controversy, however, they acquired a very specific 
meaning for Augustine, from which he no longer departs. After the con- 
troversy, Augustine no longer reads Rom. 7-8 and Gal. 5,16-17 as having to 
do with the human person and Paul sub lege (cf. the early s. 125), but also 
with the human person and Paul sub gratia (ss. 151; 154). We were able to 
observe in more content-related terms that Augustine was more inclined 
to thematise fides as grace later in the controversy than at the beginning 
thereof (cf. ss. 143-144 compared with s. 168) or prior to the controversy. 
We were unable to discern significant chronological differences with 
respect to the topic of prayer, with the possible exception of the increas- 
ing emphasis on human sinfulness. Prayer is alluded to as an indication 
of human sinfulness as early as sermo 115, at the beginning of the contro- 
versy. The emphasis increases, however, in sermo 348A and sermo 181, and 
is focused in particular between 416 and 417 on prayer against concupis- 
centia. The topic of infant baptism was not present in the sermons prior to 
the controversy, not even indirectly, and it disappears altogether after 417. 
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We observed in the sermons on sin that Augustine was inclined to focus 
on the concupiscentia carnis on account of the Pelagian controversy. 

This chronological continuity is parallel to a content-related continuity 
in Augustine's thought. The schemas he developed in relation to the Pela- 
gian controversy were also employed in other contexts. While sermo n4, 
for example, is not particularly anti-Pelagian, the arguments from Mt. 6,12 
and 1 Joh. 18 against sinlessness are used in the same way as in the anti- 
Pelagian sermones. In other words, our analysis of the sermones confirms 
that there can be no question of a radical break or caesura in Augustine's 
thought and that the same Augustine is evident before and after the con- 
troversy, whether it be in his sermons or in his other writings. 

The use of scriptural citations in a specific sense or in a specific 
content-related treatment of the theme of grace within the sermons 
might also suggest a degree of chronological continuity in general and a 
location within the controversy in particular. Because of the strength of 
continuity (in terms of chronology and content), such an indication can 
never be sufficient on its own to establish conclusions with respect to the 
dates of the sermons. With the exception of the altered sub gratia inter- 
pretation of Rom. 7-8 and Gal. 5,16-17, our research thus far has led us to 
observe that there are no content-chronological caesura that might serve 
as an argument in favour of a specific date. Without external arguments, 
and in the absence of manifest and varied connections with Augustine's 
anti-Pelagian writings, it would appear to be impossible to date the anti- 
Pelagian sermones within the controversy and thereby date the sermones 
in general. Within the sermons, however, there was an evident (chrono- 
logical) shift in approach to the Pelagians, which also ran parallel to the 
polemical writings. They are mentioned in sermones 294 and 348A, but 
not yet designated as fundamentally problematic. Sermones 30, 163, 170 
are explicitly directed against every naturae defensor and contradictor 
gratiae. In sermo 181, they are reviled and in sermo 165 ridiculed. This dif- 
ference in approach might function in the determination of a chronology, 
but it may also have been occasioned by a specific context or a different 
public. The main problem, however, is that this criterium does not apply 
to the vast majority of the anti-Pelagian sermones because the latter do 
not mention the ‘Pelagians’ as such. 

The analysis of the sermones in our research thus far has provided addi- 
tional arguments in support of the continuity thesis. The ‘later’ Augustine 
does not contradict the 'early' Augustine, even where there is no evidence 
of statistical identity. The sermons illustrate that Augustine's thought 
developed on the basis of ideas he already had, which he — often chal- 
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lenged by controversies — gradually systematised. The fact of this gradual 
evolution makes it particularly difficult to date the sermons on the basis 
of content-related elements alone. 


7. LACUNAE? 


As far as the chronology of the Pelagian controversy is concerned, how- 
ever, we were obliged to note that the anti-Pelagian sermones as a whole 
do not reflect its different phases. Certain aspects of the controversy with 
Julian of Aeclanum and of the so-called Semipelagian controversy are not 
represented. We already pointed out, for example that the debate with 
Julian on the significance of the baptismus paruulorum and sexual con- 
cupiscentia is absent in the sermones. We also noted that Augustine only 
very rarely thematises faith and prayer as grace in the sermons. This the- 
matisation, however, took place explicitly within the Semipelagian con- 
troversy. An additional element in the discussion with Julian and in the 
Semipelagian controversy was that of predestination. Discussion of this 
topic has been confined in the present volume to the footnotes because 
it is rarely employed in the context of the sermones. 

We suggested that one potential explanation for these lacunae may be 
the specific genre of the sermones. An alternative possibility may relate 
to the fact that sermones exhibiting clear traces of the two later phases 
of the controversy have not been preserved. A third possibility relates to 
the sermons that deal with the question of infant baptism. If we were to 
reassess their (traditional) dating and argue that later (re-)dating cannot 
be ruled out, then the discussion with Julian on infant baptism may not be 
completely absent after all from the sermones. A further possibility is the 
idea that Augustine's North African public considered the discussion to 
have been closed after 418. Perhaps Augustine had decided to let sleeping 
dogs lie, as it were (see ss. 293 and 294), now that things had quietened 
down a little in North Africa. Perhaps he confined the ongoing debate 
to his correspondence, his polemic with Julian and his dialogue with the 
monastic communities in Hadrumetum, Marseille and Provence because 
the problem no longer presented itself in North Africa and/or he did not 
want to resurrect it. He responds to the accusations and questions of 
those who present them, but apparently such accusations and questions 
were no longer a public matter. 
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8. FURTHER RESEARCH 


A brief word about perspectives for future research seems appropriate 
at this juncture. On four occasions, we made a detailed inventory of the 
gratia-related scriptural references central to the anti-Pelagian sermones 
under discussion in the light of Augustine's oeuvre. The advantage of such 
a detailed collection of information is that it provides comprehensive doc- 
umentation and methodical substantiation of the uniqueness of the ser- 
mones on the one hand and their continuity with other genres on the other, 
thus providing a complete anthology of evidence. The connecting thread 
in this regard was discussed in the various provisional conclusions and 
in the final conclusion. Certain fragments of text recur on a regular basis. 
The decision to inventarise on the basis of thematic and scriptural lines of 
approach inevitably led to repetition, especially in the case of an author 
such as Augustine for whom everything is related to everything else. Rep- 
etition is not unusual in Augustine, and it served to illustrate the inter- 
connectedness of gratia-related topics in the sermones and in Augustine 
as a whole. In future research we can use the scriptural comparisons to 
provide a more detailed mapping of the cluster formation of certain scrip- 
tural texts in Augustine's sermones. 

In order to test the central thesis of the present study — the partial 
uniqueness and partial similarity of the anti-Pelagian sermones — the 
elaboration of a double comparison might be opportune. A study of 
the sermones that were preached in the context of other controversies, 
for example, might help to confirm the polemical uniqueness of the anti- 
Pelagian sermones. Did Augustine use the same rhetorical techniques, 
polemical lines of argument, and specific interpretations of Scripture in 
these sermons as he did in his anti-Pelagian sermons? In order to apply 
the liturgical and scriptural implantation of the sermones studied in the 
present volume to the corpus of sermones as a whole, it would be appro- 
priate to explore a number of sermons in which polemic is completely 
absent, sermons dedicated in their entirety to a particular liturgical feast 
such as Christmas or Easter. Is the scriptural basis and inspiration, the 
influence of the liturgical framework and the contribution of concrete 
contextual facts the same as in the polemical sermones in general and 
the anti-Pelagian sermones in particular? Such research would likewise 
provide an overview of the internal diversity within Augustine's sermones 
as a whole, in line with our present observations in this regard. As such, 
a thoroughgoing literary and rhetorical analysis of the complete corpus of 
Augustine's sermones is ultimately called for at this juncture. 
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9. CONCLUSION 


The fundamental lines of Augustine's ideas on the relationship between 
divine grace and human freedom are present unchanged in his anti-Pela- 
gian sermones. There is no substantial difference between the sermones and 
the systematic and polemical tractates in this regard. We have observed, 
nevertheless, that the theme of grace is subject to unique treatment 
and thematisation in the sermones. The use of specific scriptural quota- 
tions is in harmony with that of the grace writings. Other scriptural quo- 
tations were particularly characteristic of the sermones, a fact that can 
be explained in part by the scriptural line of approach and in part by the 
liturgical framework of the sermones. Augustine also used the Scriptures 
in his sermones as a source of argument. Given the fact that sermons are 
commentaries on the Scriptures, the preaching context, far more than in 
the polemical writings, takes the Scriptures as its point of departure. As 
in the polemical writings, Augustine wants to use his sermons to convince 
his audience. In order to introduce the theme of grace in his sermons, 
he makes use of the homiletic method, which differs on occasion from 
the rhetorical approach of his polemical writings by frequently appeal- 
ing to images, for example, or the use of dialogue. Many of Augustine's 
anti-Pelagian writings were occasioned by one or other concrete reality. 
This concrete reality is also evident in the sermones. In contrast to the 
polemical writings, however, Augustine's sermons had to deal with a live 
audience, and one which also interacted with the preacher. A significant 
difference is apparent in the fact that the sermones do not explicitly the- 
matise the topics of gratia fidei and gratia orationis, nor do they explicitly 
discuss the question of infant baptism. The topic of sin and original sin 
appears to have been the constant factor in Augustine's anti-Pelagian 
preaching. The specifically pastoral-exhortative genre of the sermon 
and the unique content-based thematisation of the question of grace 
within the sermones would appear to be mutually related. Continuity 
between the genres also appears to be a chronological continuity, a con- 
tinuity in evolution. The study of the sermones ad populum thus offers a 
valuable addition to our understanding of Augustine's doctrine of grace 
as it is found in the anti-Pelagian writings. Other contexts do not offer 
fundamentally different insights in this regard, although they do exhibit 
differences in the representation and thematisation of the same insights. 
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